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PUCK. 


INTEODFCTION, 

HIS FIBST PAPEB. 

I AM OTilj a dog. 

1 find in all autofiiographios wlicli I have eyer lizard fead 
that il is considered polite to commence with self-appreeia- 
ation. But for all that I do not consider myself the interiop of 
any living creature : I never heard of any autobiographisfc 
t hat did consider himself 60» According to their own account 
they are all incompns; and I suppose I was also; for I was 
always held in contempi as a ‘dum 1 > brute,* Nobody, except 
that wise w oman, Ilo^a Bonheur, ever discerned that animus 
only do not speak because they are endow'ed with a discretton 
far and away o\er that of blatanti bellowing, gossiping, 
garrulous Man. 

‘Only a dog,* indeed! Tlowevor, the phrase has 
ii^odent, graceful look, so let it stand. Men never are taken 
at their own valuation by others; and so I suppose dogs caa^ 
not expect to be either. 

‘Only a dog!’ Well dogs cannot lio, or bribe, or don a 
surplice, or pick a lock, or go bull- baiting in shar^markets, 
or preside as chairmen over public companies; wb cSH only, 
if we are dishonest, run olE with a bone in a most op$n and 
foolish fashion, and get instantly whipped for our So 

that there is one art, at least, in whicn men are decidedly in 
advance of us; and m deference to that super-excellenco in 
stealing I bcu again to state, in my humility, that I am only 
A Dog 




BvkA I cAn go in a mnfi with a se^t- 

bottte, Or in a eda®-|Kw:4;ot'with a meerschaum. I am veir 
white* r^ty wooOy* reij' pretty indeed ; covered all over with 
snowy curls, and haifeg two hright black eyes anSl a black 
shiny tip te my nose like patent leather. I have heard myself 
delared a thousand times to be ‘thoro’-bred;* but I really 
do not feel any more sure of my paternity than the public 
can be of the authorship of a princess periods or a bishop’s 
charge. I have in my own mind very patrician doubts as to 
my father; and can, with truly aristocratic haziness, trace 
my ancestacy up to an O. 

'i he\ o studied life, T assure you; and widely too, though 
1 am only a tiny Maltese. I am called Maltese, you know, 
though 1 never saw Malta, just as our nobles are called Nor- 
man though they do not own an acre of land in Normandy, 

I have studied life; we little cunids usually belong to the 
fair sex; and. for a vantage-point trom which to survey all 
the tricks and trades, the devilries, and the frivolities, thesins 
and the shams, the shifts and the scandals of this world of 
yours, commend me to a cosy nook under a woman’s Inccs* 

I remember once hearing a big Alp-dog and a small King 
Charles disputing with one another as to which knew best the 
world and all its wickedness. Mont Blanc narrated most 
thrilling adventures among the snows of his birth-place, told 
how ho had lescucd travellers from midnight death, and dug 
a child out of an icjr grave, and guarded a lonely old chateau 
through n whole dreary Swiss winter ; and wound up by de- 
claring that he must hare seen the game of life best since ho 
had once belonged to poor Grammont Cadorous«?e, and now 
Ihed with a Gfuardsman who had rooms in Mount-streoi , 
where they played hazard till the dawn wa^ up, and told all 
(he naughtiest stories that were about on the town. 

Little Charlie heard patiently, shhc'^-ing at the mention 
of snow, then winked his brown eye when Mont Blanc talked 
of his G-uardsman, 

*My dear Alp,’ said he, ‘I see a trick more than you for 
all that; for I live with tho ladies. As for your owmer in 
]VrouTit-«street,—a fico for him ! Why — Ihehng to the woman 
ikat rutm him /* 

The cotene of dogs that was listening declared the little fel- 
low had won Mont Blanc lived in the sphere of tho tricked ; 
Chavlie in the land of the tricksters. Ice might be cold, but 





ms 

so eoM as soiils of eomOm^f db^6ti4^^ 

perilous, but not So perilous astbe iiv^ 5 ^ 

You must be spider or fly, as somebody says*. r 
my experipnoe tells me that men are mostly the i^ood^ 
matured, careless blue-bottles, balf drunk withtbiriy,^bu^ of 
pleasure, and rushing blindly into any web that daisies 
a little in the sunshine ; and women are the dainty, painted, 
patient spiders that just sit and weave, and w©ave,^ana weave, 
till — ^ppng! — ^Bluebottle is in head foremost, and i« kffled, 
and sucked dry, and eaten up at leisure. 

You men think women do not know luu^^f life. Pooh! 
T, Puck, who havedwelt for many of my dajlPn their boudoir 
cushions, and eaten of their dainty little dinners, mid 
smuggled under thpir robes even into opera, ba^ 
churches, tell you that it is an uttey fallacy. '[RsLey do npt 
choose you to know that they know it, very probably ; bi^ 
there is nothing that is hidden from thorn, I promise you* 
They were very good to me on the whole (except that; they 
would generally overfeed me one day, and forgettofew aui. 
at all the next), and I do not want to speak against them> te 
if ever Metempsychosis whi^k mylittle soul into amaii’a body^ 
hang mo if I will not stec/clear of my ladies! — ^that’s all. 

For viewing life, — all its cogs, and wheels, and springs, — 
there i s nothing so well as to be a lady’s pet dog. To see the 
pretty creatures quarrel with their mirrors, and almost sw'ear 
over their hairdressing, and get into a passion because the 
white powder insists on resting in little tell-tale patches, and 
sit pondering grimly for an hour over the debatable ques- 
tion of more or less ronge ; and then to trot down on the edge 
of their trailing skirts, and go beside them as they sweep into 
t he drawing^^rdom, radiant with smiles, and brilhant for con- 
quesi-, and hear them murmur prettiest welcome to the rivals 
whom tJiey could slaughter were only their fan a dagger. 
Wby, there is nothing in the world heats that i(Sc comedy! 

Ah! you scowl at this, and say *What a dissolute dog 
is this Puck; he has lived with Phryne, and Idas, and all of 
them !’ Not at all, my good sir, not a bit of it. I have had 
mistresses in all classes of society ; I have dwelt with peasants 
as well as with peeresses; and on my honor I have belonged 
to young girls that rouged like any lorette, and to matrons 
that intn^ed like any courtesan ; and I have seen as genuine 
spurts of spiteful chagrin, or impulsive good-nature, in tjie 

31 ? 



'4 . PVCX. \ 

grsewoom aif in «cli<K)lr<K)iD, and as matcMesa pieces dl 
Ijx^nd^taetlng intlie saloen as ontbe stage. ^ Sameni fimma 
well, I don’t tiiitik it (though they were ^ways 
tis^hlie about my mealQ) ; I have found female nature very 
Itthdh same all the world over. And a dog knows 
lisa man cpm know; when ‘only a dog’ is with her, she 
i^iwis she is nil alone, you see! 

Ton feal^ I am blase and cynical? Perhaps I am. My 
curls fall off a good deal, and I am forced to have my foo?! 
cut up in a mincing-machine; tlie world naturally looks dark 
to us when we com© to this. But 1 liave very often 
found living agreeable enough, even though I have lived 
sufficiently loiig to realise what Bnimmcl left at Calais : and 
I met noble women without rouge, and with truth on 
their tongues. I have ! And when I met them, I admired 
them, I loved thap, as your dogs (and men) of the world 
idvrays do, with an astonished reverential admiration that 
your country humpkins, your ungenerous youths, never feel. 

We are iu appreciate, w© cynics; on mv honor, if cyni- 
cism be not the highest homage to Virtue there is, I should 
tike to know what Virtue wants. We sigh over her absence 
and we glorify her perfections. But Virtue is always a 
trifle stuck-up, you know, and she is very difficult to please. 

8h© is always looking uneasily out of the Hail of her eye' 
at her opposiiion leader, 8iu, and wondering why 8in 
drosses so well and drinks such very good wine. Wo 
'cynics* tell her that under Sin’s fine clothes there is a 
breast cancer-eaten, and at the bottom of the wine there is 
a bitter dreg called satiety: but virtue does not much heed 
that; like the woman she is, she only notes that Bin drives 
a pair of ponies in the sunshmo, while she herself is often 
3<iit t o plod wearily through the everlasting falling rain. So 
she dubs UiS ‘cynics’ and leaves us — ^wh<» can wonddr if wo 
won’t follow her through the rain? Sin smiles so merrily if 
she makes us pay toll at the end; whereas Virtue — ^ah me, 
Virtue mil find such virtue in frowning! 

KoWever, I fear I am getting a trifle too Prencli-Memoir- 
esqne, all epigram and no memoir. Living so much in the 
cream of society I have got a good deal of its froth. It is 
not wit, but it passes very well for it — over a dinner-table. 

down in black and white yon may find it a trifle fri- 
; volouB. As for printing wit — even my wit — you might just 
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A8 ifrell talk of petrifying a va^Ue So ^ am almiS 

even I may seem doll eomotimes; and'l a 

borror of seemiag atupid aa of seeming edifyi^ . . ; : . \ 

How 1 bate that last word. It always w -lay 

memory a gentle dean who preached most divinO 
but invariably trod on my tail. I recollect the 
gentleman had a playful habit too of pitching biscuits at 
which, when my innocent mouth opened for them, burnt it 
with a horrid hidden dab of mustard. And he tricked an old 
commissionaire too, who once took me about, out of a shib 
ling for a message. By the way, commissionaires hate to 
do work for the cloth. ‘ Kobody else cuts ’em down ao close 
to a penny as them parsons,’ they will always tejl you. 
What wo poor dogs have lost by being shut out of church 
by the beadles ! ? 

But I am running out of my autobiographical track 
g^again, ^ust as Montespan and Bussy Eabutia^ and all of 
them always do. I wifi try and hark back again to my ear- 
liest reminiscences. They are humble ones, I mUst admit 
ITie world always feels a savage pleasure in tracing its 
Shakcspcares into a butcher’s shop, and its Voltaires into an 
attorney’s office, and its great men genei’ally into paternal 
pigsties; it is a spt-oiT to it for their disagreeable superiority. 
8o it will be at once familiar and soothing to it to learn that 
1 — the spoiled pot and idol of its oligarchy — first con- 
sciously opened my eyes in a cottage. You see I am as 
thoroughly honest as Kousseau in his Cmfessions^ 

Poor Jean Jacques! ho only got called a scoundrel for 
his pains.* I wonder whore the man is who, teUiug the 
naked truth about hmiself, would not get called so ? 

Polite lies, polite lies I They are “fhe decorous garment 
and the fitting food of the world. To be in the fashioa^ 1 
shall have to treat you to them before I have done* But* 
at the present moment I feel truthful. I am aware of the 
vulgarity of the admission ; but I make it — I feel timthfuh 
So here is the account of my earliest lioiuo* 





OHAPfTER L 

mn wium memoet . 

IIbcb fepftt thing I distinctly remember is lying on some 
SftaiEir, in a iwroodeu bed, aoad hearing the sound of yoices 
aboi^* 

‘ Do’ee think ’t’U live ? ’ said one, the full gay voice of a 

girl. . 

. * It said the slow soft tones of a man. ‘ Git 

a bit b* ifitnkmat softer, lass ; the straw, it do naahen of him.’ 

The straw was truly nashhig of mo-— ‘North-English for 
nricfeing and hurting me ; and I took a liking to the man 
for his thoughtfulness accordingly. The summat softer 
came, in the shape of an old wool kerchief ; and he laid me 
gently on it, put mo hi the warmth of the sun, and fed moi 
with some new milk. It was the man who did all this : the 
girl stood looking on amused. 

* How came 'ee to be gi’en him, Ben ? she asked, with 
her hand on her side. 

‘ It seems as mother’s dead,’ he responded j — ^my mother 
he meant, I found afterwards. ‘And pups wa» such a 
trouble like to kip i’ the quick, that up a’ the Hall they’d 
no away wi’ em, and Jack he was a-goin’ to put this little 
un i’ the water. It’s the last o’ the litter. “ Gi’ he to me, 
Jack,” says I; and he gi’ed him. “He’s o’ rare walue,” 
says Jock, “ but he wunna live.” “ T dunno ’bout walue,” 
says I. “ He’s no bigger than a kit ; but he* ’ull ha’ a 
squeak for life anyhqw wi’ me.” And I tuk him. Poor 
beastie, he’s o’ walue“sure]y i' God’s sight ! ’ 

The girl’s eyes sparkled. 

‘ M’appen we might sell him after a bit? she cried eagerly. 

I shivered where I lay : already I v/as regarded as a 
goods and chattel, purchasable, marketable, and without a 
vote in the sale ! Mark you : it was a woman first pro- 
posed iny barter. It may have coloured all my subsequent 
viewkof the sex ; I do not deny it. 

‘Hay,’ said the man in his slow gentle voice. ‘A drop o’ 
milk’s idl he ’ull cost awhii.es — we shanna bo harmed 
P that — and he’U grow to us, and we’ll grow to him 
bel&es. Hogs are main and faithful. Look at auld Trust 





It'*^ be time etto’tairfk 

he l^re misbeliaTe hk^ IHhe»1h0l<m^iml^ ': 

* But ?0ck told ’eehe woxth emumat the girl 

impatiently. *tt ‘wan the old madam brought Skem wee 
wmte doge to the Hall first o* all, and they hllua said 
how those little tms 'ud fetch their own weight i* gold*^ ; 

The man i&ook his head a little imdly. 

* Ah, ye alius thinks too much gold; my lass/ sa^ 
with a soft reproach. 


She laughed a little fiercely. 

^ We ha^ got so much, to be sure t * 

^ We ha’ got eno’,* said he, with a patimce gentle, 
and a little dogged. * We ha’ got bit and drop, a^ heatth 
fire, and roof tree. We ha’ got end’.* : •<» 

She gare a peevish, passionate twist to her dSajss f it 
woollen, homespun, ana without grace or bcauiy. 

He sawthe gesture, androsefromhislmeeBbe&emyb^. 

* There was a dead woman found o* Moorsido ydiffcfer- 
night,’ he said quietly. * And the bones were th^o’ tho skin ; 
she’s been clammed along o’ want o’ mill- work. Ttou hSn’t 
got to ga ta mill, lassie.* 

The rebuke was a very gentle one ; but it displeased her. 
She stood silent, in a yeUow breadth of sunlight streaming 
in through the leaded lattice of the long, lancOt-shaped, 
creeper-shaded window. 

She was very lovely, this girl — strong, and lithe, and taU, 
with a cloud of hair tW would have glistened like broxiao 
with a little care, and great brown sleepy eyes that yet 
could flash and glitter curiously, and a haMsome, pouting, 
ruddy mouth. 

She wore a russet-coloured skirt that reached scarce 


bolow her knees, and a yellow kerchief over her white full^ 
breast, and in her ears she had two tawdry brass and* 

drops, and a string of red glass beads round h^ 

She was quite young, exuberant though her growth 
been; and the man, whilst he repwsiaehed^herJfc^ h^^ 
content, looked at her as if she wer^ the thiii||'/^ best 
under the sun. He himself was very unlike he had a 

homely, gentle, thoughtful countenance, and inmgh-hewn 
features, and gray patient eyes ; on the whole thete was a 
great resemblance between him and a shaggy sheep-dog 
lhat stood on the threshold, a sbeep*dog who became my 



a 

j|t8t fmBd, utliD m» the ereatui^d he hai tefimed to 
the imae of Z' 

^lltiheeare o’ 1^, ^mst/eaid the 
imd treat through the door mth hk hoe aad hia apade, out 
to hia garden work, in the still eTeaing time i and Trust 
ewe sloidy to my side, and touehed me good hiunouredly 
with his great red tongue, and stretched himself down beside 
my box. Trust had a iihrewd, kindly, black and white face, 

' and 1 was glad to be in his charge instead of that of the 
girl who bad spoken of selling me. 

She indeed never looked at me any more, but betook her- 
to the window, where, by the sunset light, she began 
twii^ng an old hat about, and bedizening it with soma 
shabby rose ribbons that seemed to please her but little, to 
'*judge b® the dissatisfied passionate way in which she 
pulled ffiem one from another, and stuck them liere, and 
twisted them there, and finally flung them all aside in a 
tumbled heap. 

When the twilight came — ^the soft, suddtn, gray twilight 
of a mild Ifovembor’s day— she still sat by th(3 laftioe, with 
her elbows on the little deal table, and her hands twisted 
among her hair, staring vacantly out at tiie shadowy wooi 
beyond, and doing nothing at ail. 

The man came in again, bringing in with him from hia 
garden a sweet fresh scent of virgin mould, and o£ damp 
moss, and of leaves and grasses fragrant from lato autumn 
* buds that blossomed amongst them. 

The girl never stirred. 

‘ Ui, Avioe,’ he called cheerily to her. ‘ Ha ye no’ a bit 
of supper for un, my lass ? I’m rare and hungered ; them 
clods is hard to turn, the land’s so drenched’ like wd’ the wet.* 
He gave himself a shake just as sheep-dogs do, and 
*»emed to shake off him, as it were, fresh odours of flower- 
roots and dewy earth. Avice rose without alacrity, and took 
do^ a black pot from where it swung by a hook and chain 
in the wide bnck chimney, and emptied its contents into a 
pan j then sbt the pan with some flet milk and oat cake, on 
the that served them as a table. 

'TheyVe took the smoke,’ he murmured, as he ate the 
burnt and blackened potatoes ; but he said it patiently, and 
made bis meal without further lament ; apparently used to 
the state of his kitchen. Avice ate her own supper mthout 
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teudei^iiig bte my e$oti8« iot iii0 i£mhK^ iliat 
to the potatoes wnilst slie had been soittg her liJie rxbbonii ; 
ind indeed she had a little sweet cake mt own ^tieg» 
of which she did not offer him, not even myself an atem- 
‘ All praises be to Q-od as gi’es us our daily bread/ Md 
Ihe man with sincere and grateful* reverence, as jhe bmt his 
fair curly head over the remnants of the smofcrf jpctatefcesi 
‘ Daily bread ! ' muttered the handsome girl. ‘ It"s 
and fine what He do gi*e us, niver a bit o’ wheatdoafi, 
mwhap, for weeks and weeks togither/ 

But she muttered it under her breath, as she did not 
dare lot him hear it. I heard it ; but then dogs heat iind 
see a great many things to which men, in their arrogance 
and their stupidity, are deaf and blind. Wherevg* yet was, 
the man who could tell a thief by pure instinct stn^ 
dishonesty on the air, but you only ask it to dinner^ play 
cards with it, appoint it executor in your will, trust in ro aa 
vour attorney, your priest, and your brother, and set it in 
(ligli places exultingly. 

Even your clever men are such fools : your best worldly 
knowledge is only on the tip of your tongue as parrots 
carry tluur jargon, and yotir Eochefoucaulds writing their 
S|)horisms make asses of Ihemsclves over their Longuevillos. 

' But I am straying afield again. 

I remind myself of what old Trust, when* I came to 
know liim w^ell, told me : * Sheep and men are very much 
alike,’ said Trust, wlio thought both very poor creatures. * 
‘Very much alike indeed. They go iu "flocks, and can’t 
give a reason why. They leave their fleece on any bramble 
that is strong enough to insist on fleecing them. They 
bleat loud at imagined evils, while they tumble straight 
into real dangers. And for going off the line, tb^c’s 
nothing like them. There may be pits, thorns, quagmires/ 
•spring-guns, what not, the other side of the hedge, but go 
off the straight track they will — and no dog can stop them. 
It’s just the sheer We of straying. You may bark at them 
right and left ; go jhey will, though they break their kgs 
down a limekik. O, men and sheep arc wonderfully 
similar ; take them all in all.’ 

This was a favourite saying of Trust’s, and Z think he 
knew, for he had been sheep-doj^ to severd fams, and had 
se^ a deal of mankind in the little towns on the market^ 
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tbo luirg^ed o^er ilieip 

:£(>u^ oYor their ale. Ql^at was iu)w faor on hi 3paar^ 
hhf j^eaait masto kept him cmlj out of good*uature ; hat 
he yn^ a ?dtiahle dog still, so far as shrewdness and fSitK* 
fuJnasB WTOt. • 

When the man and the girl had gone up the little creak- 
ing dark stairway that evening, seeking their beds like 
the fowls with nightfall, Trust told me a little about them* 

He had the garrulousness of old age. Prem a sense of 
ehiyalry and royalty he was mitions about what he said 
about Avioe ; but I saw that he did not think very well of 
%e^ ; ' J 

* She^s a feckless thing/ he averred. * Always running 
her head on ribbons, and rings, and gay rags, and such-like, 
all out of her station. She’s a bit selfish too— all young 
things are ; you are, I don’t doubt. Only you can’t get 
out of that bed yet, to fight for yourself as it were. She is 
mro and handsome ^ $he thinks too much of it; she’ll sit 
for hours irtiaring at her face in that little bit of broken 
mirror, and sho is full of discontent ; but it will pass by 
and by, perhaps, all that. She is so young and so spoiled ; 
she was the youngest of ten, and Ben the oldest. All the 
others are dead, and the father and mother as well, and 
these two are left all alone. Ben don’t think there’s her 
equal on all the earth ; every little thing as he can scrape 
together he saves for her* Why, I know, she doesn’t, that 
he’s saved a matter of five silver pieces this year, and put 
it in a hole imder the old apple-tree ; and he is trying hard 
to save a whole pound by Bamaby Bright (midsummor-day, 
that’s her birthday), that he may buy her a gown she set 
her heart on, when she saw it in the shop-window in Ash- 
bourne this Candlemas. A great pink-coloured thing, 
• very ugly I thought, but she cried for it like a child, and it 
vexed Mm sorely because he could nohow get it for her ; 
he had only a few coppers by him. It is »very difficult 
thing to lay money by in these times, you see; quarry 
work brings ill pay, and the garden don’t do well because 
it is rocky .and damp; and the fowls haven’t laid all the 
winter, and it’s trouble enough to put by ten shillings a 
quarter for Mmt,’ 

And Trust shook his head like a dog on whom the eco- 
nomies of the world weighed heavily. 
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nge, avea.fliw^ly, ' ^ .<.'v 

* X/ord W 6 s» you, mo/ «aid * KitJgimg:> feit iJd fi* 

poultiy, <yr mikiiig «. Utio meal mi watar 
that lass ever does from moni till night iWne ifi^ 4 disiifi 
for a womam. to do, let alone earning money ; a wman ^at 
trims her place tidily, and looks a&r the live ttofdt and & 
handv at needle ana thread, can save a.peli^^d^ mqhe^. 
She don’t need to go and earn it But j&viee^idi)ii( jUst letli 
him labour for her, in season and out of and doOsr 

nothing herself, and then turns round and mutters at 
because she can’t eat off silver, and be shod in satin, 4^ 
cany a train after her like the peacocks. Hiere are fotk 
of women like her ; lots, my dear. TTou will be sure td 
come across them.* 

Now TrUst had, of a surety, never in his Hfe known^any 
other women than drovers’ daughters and shepherds’ wives; 
but when I grew older, and went into the world, I eoUld 
not help tninldng that those drovers’ daughters and 
shepli#ras* wives must have represented the female sex 
very completely and very faithfully. 

/ Ben is good, is he not ?’ I asked, a little piteously 5 for 
there is nothing that seems so dreary to the young ad 
doubting or condemning those to whom they belong. 

‘ G-ood as gold,’ said Trust emphatically. . ‘ And far 
better indeed ; for gold has done a swarm of ham in this 
world ; and Bon has done nothing but good aU the days of 
his life. Ho is the kind of a man that does good— to overy- 
body except himself. I have known liim ever mee ho wasj 
a lad of fourteen. His father was dead and his mother 
ailing ; and Bon was about tho farm where and he 

had the old wmman and the babies all to keep 4s best he 
could. My old master helped liim a bit, but it was Ben ” 
alone that kept the mother and the children bfE the parish. 
He was always a ^uiet, cheery, still sort of lad, but with a 
wonderful force ot work in him, and as strong as a young 
bull. He has always had queer tender kind of thoughts 
too, about beasts and birds, and flowers and weeds, and all 
manner of things that he sees. There is much more in Ben 
than anybody thinks. When he’s been sitting on the hill- 
side with me, alt alone with the sheep, I’ve seen an odd, 
bright wondering look came in his, eyes, just as if the 
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laid tihjizie liid g^t talMng to him, and he 
"helloing beautifal $toides from them. He can’t writ© a 
word, you know, and can only read just a little, speffing it 
<jut as sheep hobble orer a rutty road ; but I can’t help 
thmkitig that Ben, if he only could express what he feels, 
and say all that the water and trees and tilings tell him, 
would be what I on<;^e hoard some artisfcmen when they were 
at work pi^tin^ on my moorside talk about for an hour 
and more*^^ ribnadt they called it a poet. At least one of 
read aloud, and it was out of a book* that they said 
Was a ]K)et's, whilst the others were sketching ; and ilio 
abunu (u what they did read was very like the look in Bni’s 
eyes when he was alone on the hills, gazing at the clouds 
and the mists,* 

I listened, much impressed, but not at all understanding 
him. 

^ ‘You must have thought a great deal yourself?’ I said 
timidly. He looked very thoughtful with his old wrinkled 
and slmggy brows. 

‘Of course,* said Trust calmly. 'Dogs think a great deal j 
when people believe us asleep, nine times out of ton we are 
meditating. But men won’t credit that, you see, because 
if ever they happen to hit on a thought themselves, they 
msh and set it ml down in black and white, and cry out to 
all the others what wonders they are. You must think, 
among the hills and the dales ; they make you, wdi ether 
you nke it or not. Even the sheep think, !r do b(3lievc, 
though they look so stupid. Everything in creation thinks, 
that’s my idea. Look at a little beetle, bow ciaver it is, 
how" cunning in defence, how-patient in labour, liow full of 
disquiet y-^but you cannot understand, you are only a 
nurseling. Go to sleep until day-light. Myself 1 never 
- do more than doze ; that comes of habit when I used to 
h;n'© my sheepfoldfe to guard. Here there is nothing to 
take car© of, for there is nothing to steal, unless it bo those 
brass earrings of Avice’s !’ 

With which smothered satire he stretched himself to 
enjoy that semi-slumber which tho French call ' entre chat 
0 t loupi* and I curled myself in my box to pass my first 
night under the roof of lieuben Dare. 
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CHAPTER II. \ ^ 

rKDER MB EOSE-mOBB’. 

It was ecarco daybreak when Trust went np to tsto^ 
ladder-Iike stairs, and scratched loudly at to dodr on top 
of thorn. 

‘ I always wake them so,* he e3;plamed when be deseended^ 
and I saw afteiwards that he never was ioa .fitoon or two 
late a single minute, though there was no village clock 
within hearing, no clock at all in the house, and the sun a^': 
that time was as irregular and as little to be depended on 
as the sun usually is in the Britirii Isles. * Only a dog!*~ 
ah, ‘ only a dog,’ with no watch in his pocket, will keep 
lime with a punctuality that men seldom attain, jjlespiteau 
their best chronometric aids ! 

Soon a slow heavy step sounded on the stairway, and 
Reuben himself came down into the gloom ; patted Truet, 
spoke to mo and undid the single shutter. There was not 
very much light even then: it was a chilly morning. He 
wTEt out to a little shed, brought in an armful of peat and 
bmshwood, made his own fire with a great deal of labour, 
ajid got out his own breakfast. It was only a draught of 
cider and a hunch of rye bread ; the diet on which most of 
your hard rural labour, your sowing and reaping, your 
ploughing and hoeing, your hedging and ditching, is done 
after all. 

To Tinist he gave more of tlie bread than he ate himself ; 
and for me he heated a howl of flet milk, talking to us both 
in hi^s kinaly and dreamy fashion. 

Later he" took dowm from the cupboard a single little 
dainty white china cup, and a small black china teapot ; 
and a very tiny white wheat loaf, and pat of sweet amber- 
iiucd butter. He put some in the pot — ^weighing it as 
heedfuUy as some men weigh gold, for it was terribly costly 
to him — ^and left them ail ready together, on the table 
under the lattice. ^ ^ . 

Then he waited a moment or two, listening foi a step on 
the stair : there was none — it was all silent above. A shade 
of disappointment stole over his tace, but no anger ; he 
took his huge pickaxe and other tools from their comer, 
put them over liis shoulder, and went out through the 
doors lingering a moment with a backward look up the stair 
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drew tbe door' after hiia, aaid I heard his ;itepa 
growkig fainter and fainter as they trod down tbe inoiswi- 
Tmiat had gone with hm^ 

I Was alone a long time, a rery long time ; so long that I 
whimpered and criei^ unheard, till I was tired, and held 
my peace for want of breath. . When the sun was quite 
high» tiie girl Avieo at length appeared. 

* quiet, will ’ee, little wretch ! * she cried to me'; and 
welfit straightway to the table. Her eyes glisten^ a little 
as she ifaw the butter and tea, and she sat down and ate ; 
pjver casting the smallest morsel to me. 

Beautiful she was by the morning light ; with her fair, 
rich eoJour, and her gleaming eyes, and her crown of half- 
bright, half -dusky hair, like the bronze in which there is 
much nurture of gold. But I thought I never saw any- 
thing of so much greed, or so intensclrsellisli. There was 
a vivid animal pleasure in the sight of what were dainties 
to her senses ; but there was no sort of gratitude or feeling 
at the generous and thoughtful affection which had been 
thus tender of her in her absence. She ato all there was 
on the table, seeming to like to draw the pleasure out to 
its longest span; "whon ended, she washed the things and 
set them away, and did a little housework, all in a very 
idle slovenly manner, like one whose heart was not at all 
in her occupation. 

Then she went and fed the poultry, calling them round 
the door-sill. 1 could see them fight, and peck, and heat 
each other over the disputed grain ; and when one helpless 
little speckled hen, who had scarcely a feather left in her 
body owing to her merciless sisters’ unremitting oTOlaughts, ^ 
was finally driven away from the mash-pan without hatifig , 
tasted so "much as a barleycorn. I heard Avice laugh, — 
the first good-humouredandamusedlaughthat I had heard' 
from her lips. ’ 

To feed' the martyred hen'lhemode no attempt ; she left ' 
it to mope upon a rail. 

When she came within, she drew her spinning-wheel to 
her, and began that ancient, grac^eful, classic work, old as 
the days of Troy. But she only tangled her yam, and 
spoiled" her web, and at last she pushed the distaff im- 
patiently from her, and took up her piece of mirror, and 
fell to twining her string of r^ beads inland out of her 
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hair, and fcaott&if them round %er am«, irt^eatog 
tliW on fear breaifc above her low-*out leali^ 

This little cottage of Beubepi I>are% vtaa ^lito alone, in 
tbe heart of the 3?eak country, on the edge of a |reat wood, 
ehiedy of pines, at the fsixther extremity of wwh waal^he 
stona g[ua)^ where he worked, fair weather and foial ; 
whilst m his leisure time he reared a few hardy flow^ and 
simple fruits in his damp mossy garden, to which nothing 
hut the indigenous ferns, and burdocks, and coltsfoot, took 
really kindly. 

At the back of the cottage rose a hill, all grown over 
with ash, and larch, and firs ; whilst, beyond that, there 
stretched the great dreary steppes of moorland, with a 
Boman tumulus, or a Druidic rocking-stone, alone breaks 
ing here and there the monotony of their hroym, lev<^, 
sheep-cropped wastes. Ashbourne was seven miles away, 
y and the nearest hamlet was three ; a scattered farm or two 
stood on the moors, and the Hall on the otiier side of the 
wood, where my forefathers had been reared, was utterly 
deserted by its owners, and left to the care of three or 
four superannuated servants, under whose neglect my 
delicate, high-born mother had perished. 

Beuben’s cottage was pretty ; a square stone pla.ee with 
a pyramidal red roof, the whole enveloped in ivy and 
lichens, and the shade of spreading yew boqghs ; the same 
yews from which, in Bobin Hood’s days, the famous bow- 
men of England had been served with their weapons. Al- 
though it was midwinter, the cottage had a rosy glory that 
depended on no season, for it was covered, from the lowest 
of its stbnes to the top of its peaked roof, with a gigantic 
rose4hom« 

‘ Sure the noblest shrub as ever God have made,’ would 
Ben say, looking at its massive, cactus-like branches, with 
their red, waxed, tender-coloured berries. The cottage was 
very old, and the rose-thom #a8 the growth oenturiesi. 
Men’s hands had never touched it. It had stretched where 


it would, ungovemed, unhampered, unarrested. It had a 
beautiful dusky glow about it always, from' its peculiar 
thickness and its blended hues ; and in 4he chilly weather 
the little robin red-breasta would come and flutter into it, 


and screen themselves in its shelter from the cold, and 
make it rosi g^je t with the brightness of their littie ruddy 
throats. , 
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do aUl^fi m&m aalost lifco f tim 0br!fi1> 
budb,^ would say soMy, breaidng off the larger hal£ o{ 
Me ppitiou of oaten cake; to erumhle foi* the robins with 
thelhim. I neyer knew what he meant, though I saw he 
had some graye, old<^worId story in his thoughts, that 
"«i^e the rose-thom and the red-breasts both sacred to him. 

Arice Would only laugh ; and if he went away to work 
before the little birds hud eaten all his gifts, would drive 
her ehiqkens under the great thorn-tree to steal their oat- 
crumbs from these shy, pretty, russet songsters. 

Midwinter too had other beauties in that secluded jplace. 
At least 1 heard old Trust say so many times ; and it was 
tnie. 

®bere were such wand tempestuous sunsets, with one- 
half the sky like a Sieot of steel above the brown round 
hills, and the other half all dusky, red, and gold, behind 
the driving purple clouds. There were sudi beautiful 
wondrous snowstorms, that falling down past the great 
ivy-covered trunks and the dense net-work of aubum-hued 
branches, and drifting by the dim, soft, solemn shapes of 
the hill-sides and the bleak shadows of the fir-woods, 
mingled so strange a phantasy of dying colour, and made 
the eja^th seem^ dim, and sweet, and distant, even as in a 
dream. 

Then one could see so easily the coming and the going, 
the joys and the terrors, the loves and the strifes of the 
. rooks, high above in the tallest trees that stood on the 
highest crest of the rocks. One could seethe foxes’ earths 
under the leafless brushwood, and the rabbits’ holes under 
the withered bracken. The little ouzels, when they found 
their shallow ponds and freshets frozen, grew very tame, 
and fluttered close to the garden wall in hope of catching 
a stray crumb from the hens or a stray bone from tht) cat. 

The cat herself — an unamiable creature when the weather 
was warm-^grew sociable ana good -naWed when the snow 
drove her in-doors ; and she shared with Trust and myself 
a place on the hearth-stone, before the cheery, brightly- 
burning fire of * cobbles.’ that flamed up under the round 
swinging kettle into the wide black shaft 6f the old- 
fashiou^ chimney. For if she spit or scratched Trust 
drove her away from the fire j and she soon learned — what 
rul® ^ota cats to.court-beauties, 
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from dogs to diplomatists — ^tliattbe way to get llio warmth 
of the world (and to give a sly safe pat to your neighbour) 
is to sheathe all your claw^s under velvet, and to keep in an • 
excellent temper. 

All living things seemed to draw closer together in tho 
perils and privations of the winter, as fou men do in the 
frost of your frights or your sorro^vs. In summer — as in 
prosperity — evcTy one is for himself, and is heedless of 
others because' he needs nothing of them. 

The collage "was very pretty at all seasons, as I say, with 
its two long quaint 'windows and itsAviilo door, through 
which the sinishine seemed for ever streaming, and a little 
brook singing close by, right uiKb'r the garden grasses. 

It wns very ])rclty, siaucliiig down as it did at the foot 
of the hill, with the dense green of wood all before it. 
But it was very lomdy, and no sound ever camoMo it 
save the sound of ill (5 waier-freshets, and of the birds in 
the branchc’s, cxct'pi when now and tj,ii 5 ;?v!^aunder of 
some louder blast than common rolled faintly froju the 
distant (luarry, followed by the rumbling echo of tlie loosened 
falling stones. 

It was lonely, certainly; and dull to lliose for whom tho 
bro'wii silent moors had no grandeur, the cease less song of 
liie brook no music, the old gray boary stones no story, the 
inmnuerable woodland cTcalure's forever astir under brake 
and brushwood, no '\\onder and no interest. 

J\)ul the girl Avico wa-s one of these. Tho poetic facnlly 
— as you call the insight and the sympathy wliich feels a 
divinity in all created things and a joy umiiterable in tho 
naliirai licauty of the eartli — is laebiiig hi tlu^ genemliiy of 
tvouK'ii, iiot'wilhstanding their claims lo the monopoly of 
emotion. Jf it b<‘ not, boAv eoiiics it that women navo 
given you no great poet since the days of Sapjiho? 

It is women’s delicieney in intelleei, yon will observe 
Not a wbil:; it is w'omen’s deficiency in sympathy. 

Tiio greatness of a ])oefc ]i('S in the niiiv(‘rsality of his 
sympaih ies. And women are not sympai hetic, because they 
at^c intensely self-centred, 

Avice sat one day, 'when winter had grown into earliest 
spring, pulling her beads about, and gazing at herself in her 
bit of glass as usual, IIuto came in sight in l!m distance, 
under the arching boughs of the pines, a little old man with 

O 
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puck. 


a paclc nn liis back. I found afl envards tJiat be w /ta a pedlar 
called Diek ’o ihe Wynnatw (i.o., of the galea of ilio wind,) 
who jonrnicd about on foot within a radius oE twenty milt'.s 
or BO round Ashbourne, and who came through tliis wood 
to ihe Moor faruiis about once in three monlhs — one of the 
v(jy few iKWv-comors that erer diBiurbed the aolitudcB 
round Eeuben’s t*ollage. 

A V iota’s eyes sparkled with eager delight ns she saw liim 
approach, and slu^ darted through the open door and down 
the glade to meet him with more welcoming alacrity than 
1 ever '^aw her display, to any living creature. 

I kii; ” nothing about lovers in those days, or I might 
have thought he had been one of hers, so gleefully did she 
greet him. But if 1 had done so I should have been un- 
deceived on Iiis entrance, for an uglier little old fellow never 
breathed, and he w'as over seventy in ago, though tough 
and hard as a hit of ash-stielv. 

‘What ha’ gotten tha mom, Dick?’ asked Avice 
eagerly, longing for a sight of his j)ack. 

‘Eh! ha’ gotten a pow^r o’ things,’ said Dick, hdsurely 
unstrapping it, and h lting it down on the brick floor; but 
m’appen y’ull gie me a drop of snmmat to wet my throstle 
wi’ first, Avicc; canna, my wench! ' 

Avice somewhat: impatiently, brought him a. little jugful 
of (‘idor. 

‘Ben, ho wunna ha’ ought else.* to drink i' the liouse tlian 
that pig's swill,’ she said, with a sovereign contempt for 
what fihe olfered. 

‘And haima a moRsel o' vi tiles wi’it?’ asked old Dick 
with insidious softness. ‘T darena tak’ this stuff a’oTit 
eaten of a mossel ; it ’ud turn ’e my stomach, it wmuld.’ 

I wushedit might turn in his stomach, for I had conceived 
a great dislike to him, and had a horvid idea that he might 
take me aw ay in liis 2 )ack- 

Avice, however, supjdied him with the dc'slred ‘mossel,’ 
and ho appcrired lo hr,v(Mli'‘:owjied all idea of danger in the 
cider, for lie drained the jug to its last drop. Meanwhile 
Avice, fallen on lierkuer .^, Avas swiftly undoing the leathern 
straps of hi.'i ]MAi*t'ahlc warehouse, anti feasting her eyes on 
all its woudro'M' -irj asures. 

They consiKted of glass heads, small miiTors, rolls of rib- 
bons, gaudy cotton handkerchiefs, many coloured woollen 
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fabrics, penny illuairated periodicalK, an«l all things of tho 
ehoapeat ami oF tlio finest that could jillure flic eyes of 
country maiden.s, and tlio silver coins of their saving- 
box(\s. ]iiit they were a inillion-fokl inorc^ all.ra(*iive to 
Avico J)ar(‘ tlian the dainly robin’s m^sl in tin* ivu^d wall, 
or fhe. tlelicfilc ])(‘lls of the dew on llio leavers, or tho 
marvellous sunset-colours in the wesfeni skies, or tln^ e'K- 
quisite heath on the broad brown fells, or any one of tlio 
many beauteous things in her daily life to which her sight 
was blind, 

8he lingered in rai)iiiro over every one of the tawdry 
worthless pieces of apparelling, and laid each aside witli a 
sigh of envious longing. 

Tlie pedlar let his goods work their own charm whilst ho 
en joyed his ‘mossd;’ then he sang their praises, and sjiread 
them out freshly before her. 

‘Look’ee, lass,’ said lie; ‘here be a many tilings made 
right on to please ye. Tluu’e. such a lot as this’n 

anywhere (dse our sidi^ o’ tha Peak. Ifless ye, alwe I’ve 
been half across moor-side I’ll ba’ emptied my ]>ack 0 ’ knn 
all, down to the liitlest sjiool o’ cotton. But I'd rayther 
sell ’em to you; ’cause there Ix'an’t sueh a well-looking 
lass Jis ye anywheres i’ tha country. ^(3 set tha clo’e.s 
olf, that’ee do. Now, what'll ’cc tit on tha morn, Avico?’ 

Avi(,*e shook her pretty curly head. 

‘J ha’u’t gotten no siller,’ she said with sullen sadm'sa. 
‘Tha ten pennies I g(jt for tha eggs yo hatl last time yo 
come; I ha’u’t got no more, not a brass rardeu, an ’twaa 
iver so. Tha things is lovely; but yo wunna let Die hcv 
’em on tick, as ’twere? ’ 

To this hint oltl Dick gave a sturdy denial. 

‘Canna my dearie; caima, as ’twas Ivor so. I gios al- 
lays ready money my self —allays; and if 1 was kep’ out o’ it 
I should ha’ to go to worklius. I’d do a deal for ye — 
ye’re so ()retty w'i’ y(‘.r gowd hair — but I d arena do ibaf:, 
let alone bow wild Ben ’ud be avL’ me: ye's aware o’ that,’ 

‘Ben’s a gaby I’ said A vice savagely, sprc'ading out be- 
fore ber longing eyes a shawl of bright scarlet and orange, 
and ill on folding it around Iut lovingly. ‘Lots o’ folk go 
on tick, and why na wt^f We’d ho sure to pay sometime — 
when tlia garden iva.s forrard, or the bins got ivell a-laying. 
What’s that there blue ribbon? That’s beautiful!’ 

0 2 
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* All *u(l look beautiful in ycr hair, my pretty/ «?aid ihd 
subtle Dick, holding it up against the light. ‘And then 
there^s this red handkercher as ’ud go lovely over it — there 
bean’t a nicer ’sortment than blue and red togithor. That’s 
a rare bargain too, that there lot o’ jew’lry, 1 get it straight 
from a born lady, as had come down ’i tlio world, and was 
obloogod to part wi’ it. Them’s real jow’ls, they is, and all 
dirt cheap — only live shillin’ for the lot. Heal dimonds; 
tit for die Queen o’ England. Why, if ye liovthem on at 
iho wakes M this siinnner-titno Ihc wiinna bo a lass as ’nil 
liold a (^^od]e to yo, and a’ the lads kill be cla/.ed-like wi’ 
) or glory. Pit ’em on, my weneh, ])it ’em on, even if ye 
eanuatnke ’em; 1 long io secs ’(‘iii iipo’ ye.’ 

All this, uttered in a soft sleepy 'tongue ’o the Peak,’ 
that slurs over <wery harsh woiv], aiul rolls its phrases all 
uuc in another, took its due eiTeet upon Avice. Intensely 
ignorant, und honestly believing in her Bim])lieity that she 
saw real ‘dimonds’ before her, she yield(‘d to tlui tempta- 
tion, and clasped tin' brazen bands, sparkling with their 
bits of white glass, on her arms and about her throat, gazing 
at them and herself entranced. 

Old Dick clapped his bony hands in admii’ing et^siasy. 

‘Lord’s salic!’ ho cried, 'ony look at ycivclf! Why 
iord-a-mci'c\, no queen could ekall ye!’ 

The old hypocrite nas mo.d/ likely half-sincere. Avice 
was a ’lery pretty ])icturc then. Her arms were loo fair 
by nature to have ever become sun-browned, and they were 
shaped to satisfy a sculptor; lier throat was Jong and 
slender, though it denoted ply si cal strength; and her neck, 
white as the driven snow, was the full blue-veined bosom 
of a goddt'S's. jS'or \v(‘re tlieso beauties imieh concealed by 
the low-eiit Icaiheni bodice that enclosed them: and .as she 
breathed, ipiickly and feverishly, with longing and scdf-love, 
her eyes gl(?am(“d, lier face flushed, and the mock diamonds 
really lent to her a curious kind of glittering transitory 
lustre. 

‘0, if ony I had ’em !’ she cried, tossing Iut arms al/ove 
her liea»l, and unconsciously giving more beauty toiler dis- 
closed charms. ‘O, if ony I had *em! They’d look at no- 
body else at the wakes!’ 

The wakes are the rural feasts held over the Peak country, 
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#teT€ry town and village on the anniversary of the building 
of its parish church. This religious comniemoration takes 
the form of feasting, junketing, drinking, dancing, and eat* 
hig very thin, round sweet cakes ; and it was the only form 
of public festivity that Avice had ever in her brief life 
enjoyed. 

To her the wakes seemed the pivot of the world, and all 
the seasons rolled only to bring the wakes round again to 
rejoice the souls of their worshippers. 

‘ Yc must ha’ ’em, my dearie,’ murmured old Dick be- 
guilingly. ‘ Te must, someliow or ither. I should na ha’ 
the heart to see ouy body else a-sportin’ of ’em now I’ve 
once seed ’em on ycr bonny brist. J ust ’ee think a bit — 
ha’ na yo got the littlest hantle o’ siller ? * 

Avice glanced towards mo; and I trembled in my box. 

‘ There’s tha pup as BeJi ha’ gi’en he tin week %gone,’ 
she said. ‘ Th<\y 1 oil us as how ’lis a deal o’ waluc. W ouJd 
’eo lak’ it, and sell it i’ the town ? ’ 

‘Lank a mussy no!’ cried Dick in horror. ‘Icanua 
abide dogs: niver could. There’s that Trust o’ yourn, 
allays a suiflin’ and itioiiihin’ at me, if he be by when I 
come. Think o’ som<^ iihor way, my lass. Look ’ee — ye 
ha’ got dimonds as a ])rincess hersel’ ’ud be ])i'oud to 
weer. Y<'’U nivcT ])art wi’ ’em now ye ha’ once pit ’em on, 
A A' ice ? ’ 

Alephistojdieles, oF whom T have subsequently heard 
much and oFten, A\as at. his old work with women in the 
lierson of the ])edlar of the Peak. Only hero Mephis- 
topheles thought the jevA^els enough without adding the 
ttauptalionof passion, and substituted Self- Love for liovf^ ; 
the first IS the more potent seducer oF the tAvo with the 
fair sex, wliit'h enrols a hundred AA'icos to one G-n^tcluMi. 

Dick o’ tlia AV’yjniats knew avcU that, having once pul, 

I ho things oji, the girl Avould iiCA^r lot them go out of lier 
sight agaui unpurchased. 

Avice stood Avi ill them clasped about her neck and arms, 
rufiling her hair in her perplexity, and with the great tears 
beginning to brim over in her eyes, because she saAv no 
means whereby she could make herself mistress of these 
splendid gems. 

Suddenly she grew very pale; the blood forsook her 
cheeks and ljj)s ; a sudden thought — ^liope and fear both in 
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one — seetned to leap into lier eyes, and bum the tears in 
them dry. 

‘Is it a matter o’ five shillin’?’ she asked; and her 
voice was hoarse and lower than usual as she spoke. ' 

Five shillings were in Reuben’s cottage as live thousand 
Oovercigjia are in the great world. 

‘ Five shilliiiV averred the pedlar, ‘ and I would na sell 
’em for that to ony else than ye, my dearie — real dimonds 
as they be, and worod by a great lady.’ 

‘Wait a bit,’ nmrmured Avice. ‘IS'ow I think on it, 
in'appea I can do it. Just 'bida a bit, will ’ee ? ’ 

And still with her face very pale, and a steadfast, reck- 
less, y('t} scared look upon it, she wont out of the door, the 
suniigiit catching the ‘dimonds,’ and ])laymg on them till 
the poor glass trumpery flashed and glowed, as though it 
really were some gem of Asia. 

Vhero she neiit I did not see; she had closed the door 
behind her. Old Dick tarried ])atiently, putting the (xm- 
tonts of his pack, in order again, and did not even look 
tiirough the lattice. 

Dick, 1 suppose, was a worldly-wise man ; and thought 
that so long as the money was forthcoming for his mer- 
cliandise, ho had nothing to do with whciice it came. Pretty 
girls might not care that he should know. 

Prosonily Avice jfeturned : her face was very flushed now, 
and she spoke with eager, tremulous excitement. 

*1 ha’ gotten it, Dick,’ she cried. ‘ Hero it be. It’s a 
swarm of siller, sure, to pay all at oust — but iho jew'Is are 
worth ii. Here, — one, two, three, four, five. All good 
money. Allg(»f»d;’ 

TIk; ])een]iar liast(‘ and oAcitemcjii oi' her uiainuT struck 
the shrewd old Jiiaii, Tor lu* rung aiul hit e\'(M‘ycoiii ifj sue., 
cession with cai’c, as llumgh ^'uspi^i'ting had mom‘y amongsl 
tliC‘m I’rom tlu* v(}ry^ oliihdity of Ik**' asscvciui inns. 'Du y 
wcr(‘ all good, h()W(‘\ cr ; nful he put tin'in hy in a leather 
])om'h, cluickling contentedly as Ik; did so. 

*T kn(‘\v got llic money somewliere,’ he cried. ‘ Put 
VC wimmen allays want so much pressiu’ and coaxin’ to make 
V‘c do what ye’re dyin’ to do ! Sure, and ye have the bravest 
dimonds i’ the country-side, Avico. IS'oll at the Dell J?\rm 
will be inaiii and mad when T tolls her. Hhe’s allays rare and 
icalous o' yo, wench. M’appen ye’ve got a coin or two more 
lav t)v. chat ve could gie ns for this lot of blue ribln’' 
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* ITp, I ha’n’t got a penny!’ said Avice fiercely, covering 
her eyes with her hands to shut out the sight of the coveted 
ribbon. Already her diamonds scarcely contented her. 

‘Well, well, don’t ’co fret. Te got enow on ye neck to 
make ’em all crazed-like wi’ jealousy,’ said the benevolent 
Dick in consolation. ‘ And look ’ec, I’ll put in this lot of 
pictur’ papers, all for good will ; they’ll wile ye a bit when 
ye’re dull. They’re all about lords and ladies ; uncommon 
pretty dreadin’, and a power o’ murders iu ’em too. Them 
quality seems alius a-culiin’ each other’s throats, if one may 
b’lieve them there pennies.’ 

With which he deposited two or three of the penny num- 
bers of fiction on the little table, and regarded himself, it 
was evident, as a person of i)rince]y liberality. 

‘ I bate readin’,’ said Avice ungraciously, looking, never- 
ihelcsa, at the illustrations. ‘ I dew spell these here out 
sometimes, ’cause I like to see liowfolk live in great houses. 
How fine it must be to licv gentry a-kiilin’ theirselves for 
ye, and a-woarin’ o’ masks to trap ye, and a-carryin’ yo off 
to ])alaccs i’ the dead 0’ ilia night. Do ’co say as all’s true 
what they tells ’ 

‘ All’s gospel truth i’ tha pennies,’ said Dick promptly, 
forgetting his })revious sccfdieism. ‘ It’s all dukes what 
writes in them, and they must know they docs tlieir- 
selvos.* 

‘And docs they wear masks, and swords, and drive in 
gowdcJi (‘hariots, and carry off live princesses ? ’ asked 
Avice eagerly, the dulness of Iier imagination stirred. 

Diek seratched liivs head thoughtfully. 

‘Well,-— I sec’d a duke iu these parts oust, long ago,’ he 
said meditat ively, ‘ and lie w as a little old rum-lookin’ cha|^ 
J Ihouglit, wi' grey liair and yaller gaiters. And he j’id a 
fat black cob, and he said thank ’ee when I 0])(‘d the gate 
for un. Ami 1 could na see as hcw'as anything diff’rentto 
Tim liadly the stock in’-higgler, as was amazing like /liin. 
liut them peiiuioH is gospcl-truc, lass ; iiiveryo go to doubt 
it. And now I’ll bid ’ee good day, my wench ; for I must 
get over moor-side afore the strike o’ tw^lvo.* 

And throwing his pack over his shoulder, and taking his 
staff, the old man left us, and went out by the rear of the 
house, and began to climb the steep wooded hil! that rose 
between the cottage and the mpurlandt^ that lay bcrcr-.L 
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Avice scarcely noticed his departure. She was absorbed 
in thinking of the dukes and in gazing at her jewels, with 
her elbow resting on the table and her eyes fixed on the 
glass. Suddenly, however, she darted out and called to the 

i )edlar, as he slowly crept up the lower slope of the hill. 
[ could hear his voice reply from above. 

‘What is *t, lass? Ha’ yo found siller enow for the blue 
ribbbi ? " 

‘ No ! ’ sbo cried to him. ‘ Onv— ony — I forgc't to tell 
’cc — if see Ben any time don’t ’ee say nothin’ to him o’ 
tha dimoiuls. Mind that ! ’ 

‘ O’ course not,’ ho sung out in answer. ‘ Wheniver does 
I say anytliin’ ? ’ 

‘ Thank ’cc,’ she called back. ‘ Yo knaw ho dusna like 
niy layin’ out o’ money on rattletraps and hits o’ brass, as 
Ve calls ’em.’ 

‘ Ben’s a f ale,’ retorted the old man from above, amongst 
the firs. 


CIIiPTEE III 

UNDER TUB APPLE THEE. 

She came into the house again and ran to her mirror at 
once: she was feverish and little at ease, it seemued, but 
her ‘ dimouds ’ still afforded her rapturous delight. The 
gold "^vaa so yellow, and the stones were so big ! 

She seemed never tire of clasping them on and off, and 
changing tlieir resting-place, and picturing lo herself, 
•doubtless, llio adiniraiiun she would draw on h(*r at the 
wakes, and Tlic bitterness of soul which she would cause to 
Nell o’ the Moor Farm. Hour after hour she sj)ont, gazing 
at these things and at herself in them, and thinking, idly 
and pui'poselcHsly, yet with a curious mixture of anxiety 
and savagery, to judge by the shadows that flitted ono after 
another across her face — the shadows of desire and of dis- 
satisfaction. 

‘If I could ony be where them things be wored all day, 
and dukes be a-swearin’ o’ love till they kills theirselves! ^ 
aho muttered half over her precious gems. 
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Slio had led the simplest and most innocent life possible ; 
she had been no more pouched bj whispers of evil than the 
little blue cuckoo’s-cyo flowering without ; she had been 
brought up with the birds and the beasts, the noble moors 
and the radiant n aters, and had had no more to acquaint 
her with the guilt of the world than the young lambs at 
play in the dales. But yet these longings were in her ; 
these senses were inborn and importunate. 

Vision she had not, imagination she had not, ambition 
she knew naught of, and intelligence was dead in her ; but 
these she had — vanity, and greed, and sensuality, tho/true 
tempters of thous^ias of women. 

After a while she took her treasures up the stairs, to hide 
them away, no doubt, in some box in her bedchamber, and 
there she remained till the day had almost waned, wlien she 
came down again and put on the potatoes to boil. SIkj 
threw them into the pot with their skins scarcely washed, 
and sat down to peruse one of the ‘ pennies,* reading it 
slowly and painfully, spelling each word out, and tracing it 
with her forefinger. 

She started a little as Trust entered with the setting 6f 
the sun, and after him his master. Ungracious at all times 
to her brother, her manner changed this evening ; she wel- 
comed him with more cordial warmth lAan usual, chattered 
Avith a floAV of Avords very rare Avith her, and busied her- 
self iu getting his supper Avith much more w illingricss than 
bh(‘ had sliowji oii any night previous. 

Ben himself looked very pleased Avilh the alteration in 
her, and responded to it with a caressing tenderness that 
was infinitely gentle and touching. 

‘ I’d a run o’ luck to-day, my pretty,* lie said, sitting over 
his potatoes and oatmeal. ‘ There was a lady as had lost 
her track i’ the big pine Avood, and I pit her right, and she 
gi’cd me a shillin’ for ’t. And soon artcr, Avliilcs I was 
a- working’, there kern a man — a- train]) in’, you knoAV,as those 
paintin’ chaps and tha fellows as hrc'ak up the stones Avi’ a 
little hammer allays do. They thoy’sgcunlemmi, but 1 
niver b’lieve as genulmnen born ’ud go about Avi’ nasty oil- 
pots or b^gs o’ bits o’ gritstone. lloAve’cr, that’s neither 
here nor there. Tliis un, he spoke uncommori kind, and 1 
'oicked him out a atom of cawke and a mussel or tAvo of 
plue-John, as seemed to please him, and ho gi’cd me a 
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dullin’ tew. So I was rare i* luck tha mom. And Trust, 
tew ; for he got a lot of fian’widges out o’ this here gennle- 
man’s pack. How’s ta pup? He look rare an’ brave. 
Eh, my little ’un, ye’ll puli through safe enow, won’t e’e ? 
’Tis a pretty erittur, sure.* 

This was the first praise that I ever heard of my beauty, 
which has all my life been remarkable : it has been lauded 
by many lips, but by none more honest and kindly than 
poor Ben’s. 

Avice received his news with unwonted sympathy, and 
seemed to desire to atone for the general badness of her 
careless fiookery, by an assiduity that should leave him no- 
thing Uj desire in his present meal, and induce him to linger 
over it longer than usual. In this, however, she failed. 
He cared little what he ate, and he had a design he was 
eager to execute. 

The supper, and the thanksgiving for it, ended, he rose 
and took his gardening tools. 

* Te wunna go and garden tha night, Ben ? ’ asked Avice 
rapidly. ‘ Do ’ee look : tha sun’s down.’ 

^ There’s a lot o’ light, lass,’ he laughed in answer. ‘1 
alius garden arter ’tis ioym or aforo ’tls riz. To knows 
thal: well enow.* 

^ But it’s so cold, Ben, and so damp,’ she urged, with a 
curious feverishness. ‘ Te’ll get the rewmatiz, sure as ye 
live, if ye garden this time o’ night.’ 

He laughed aloud at this. 

‘ Why, Avice, d'eo think T’s an old un of sixty year ? 
D’ce iver know mo ailin’ of aught ? Siay’eo in if ye feel 
iho damp ; but the weather's no been bred yet as can 
daunt or damage o’ me.* 

And he wciit. 

Trust whispered over my box ! 

‘He is going to bury tliat two shillings with the rest 
%imder the apple-tree. She does not dream ho has saved 
money there, you know.* 

I said nothing. 

‘ And it’s all for her,’ added Trust ; ‘ all for that ugly 
red gown that she cried for last Candlemas.* 

Avice stayed by the hearth, with her hands clasped and 
her head bent, and the ruddy light of the cobble firo play^ 
ing on her bowed head. 
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" A brief space later there came on the night air a great 
cry, followed by a sudden silence. Trust rushed headlong 
out ; Avice remained unmovable. 

A little later her brother appeared on the threshold. 
His face was very pale, and he looked daz.ed and appalled. 

* Avice, there’s bin a thief here ! he said tremulously, 
though his grave voice was very low. 

‘ A thief ! ’ she echoed, without lifting her head. ‘ What 
hev the fowls bin stole ? * 

^ No ; thcy’s in their coops,’ he answered, with a tremor 
still in his voice ; ‘ but there’s bin somebody a robbin’ me, 
for all that ; — a-robbin’ you, my little lass, a robbin’ you ! ’ 

^Me!’ 

‘ Ah, my dearie, ye didna know,’ said Ben softly and 
sadly. ‘ i was WTong, maybe, not to tell ’ee ; ye’d ha been 
more heedful o’ tramps about. But yo see, lassicr, ye was 
BO wishful for that gownd, that 1 thoc’t as how I’d surprise 
yc. And, d’ye see, I says to myself, says I, I’ll pit every 
stiver I can git in a hole under tlia oJd apple-tree, and 
store it up till Barnaby Bright, and thin talc her o’er to 
i\Bhbourne and gie licr the thing she’s a-longin’ for. That 
Avas wot I thoct, yo sec, and now it’s every shillin’ gone. 
The moss hev been pulled up, and the hole’s clean empty 
as empty can be. It I’d only telled ye, my pretty ! .^d 
now ye’ll have to wait for yer gownd.’ 

Avice stood, still unmoved, \^ving to and fro in the liro ; 
tin'll at length she spoke very huskily. 

‘ Lord, how good o’ yo, Bcii ! Who can it be as ha' took 

itr 

rniiled his fair hair in sorrowful per])lexity, 

‘ 8oino traniijs, a coorse, my dear. Jlitlna y(» hear any 
Bi('|)s about ? ’ 

‘ Niver a one. But ’tis true I went rnoor-sidi^ — just 
to look ;is whether the gorse’s in bloom. It might ha’ bin 
done whiles T was there.’ 

‘1 dossay, 1 dessayl But who could toll as I’d money 
there* ? ’ 

* They might ha’ seed ye o’er tha fence.’ 

‘ Dick o’ tha Wynuats ha’n’t bin by, hev he? I’m alius 
mistrustful o’ th’ old man,’ 

‘ 1 ain’t seed Dick come Wednesday was a month. It 
must W bin a tramp.’ 
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^ ‘Tramps don’t kim much o’ these parts,’ said Ben with a 
sigh. ‘ It must sure hev been one, though. They might 
took ower the fence, as ye say. I’m only sorry for ye, my 
iassie : it ’ud bin such a joy t’ ye to ha* had that gownd.’ 

Avico went up to him, and threw hor white arms round 
his neck and kissed him. 

‘ Niver mind, Ben ; I’ll think as how ye hev gi’en it to 
me ; that *ull do jist as well.’ 

He returned his caresses fondly, stroking her hair with 
a tciider pitying touch. 

‘ Theer’s a brave wench ! ’Tis rare and good o’ ye to 
bear 't so well, Avico. It dew cut a bit, ’cause ye see J 
was so set up like wi' content, a bringin’ them tow Rhillin’ 
home just now ; and they’d ha’ made sivin, and tlier’d a bin 
but twice that agin to git afore ta simnicT-timo for ye to 
ba’ the gownd. And now ’t ’s all to begin o’er agin ; and 
I caima surprise ye Ibin, ’cause I’ve toUed yo o’ it 
now — ’ 

His voice fell suddenly. It wns a blow to liini to bavo 
been robbed of this innocent kindlyploasure ; and five shil- 
lings are not made every clay of a quaiTyniaji’s life. 

Avice kissed him yet again. 

‘ Niver ye mind,’ she murmured, with a certain emotion 
trembling even in her hard changeless voice ; ‘m'appen lh(', 
bins will tak to layin* snne — ’lis springtide ; and if IIk' v 
clew, we’ll pit ihe money bt- to make Ibis’n.’ 

‘That’s a good lass,’ he said tenderly. ‘Biitii wuniia 
bo the same io me. The bins’ money is alius yoiir’n, mv 
dear; hut w'ot I Iboct on was to gi(5 ye soinelbin’ Ibal 
suld never dream was a-comin’. Howe’er, 111 try and 
make tba pnnd up wi’out takin’ from yer poultry-purse. 
Come out and look at tba a])plc-tr<.c; ye’ll see as bow it 
must have been thieved this day, for tbeer’s all the moss 
pullcd-np like, and the marks is as clear as spad could 
mak’ ’em. No dew’s fell since ’tw^as done. Weil, we’ll 
leave them as did it wi’ God. Hu re tliey wunna ho th’ 
happier for ’t.’ 

Beii lived betw^enn wood and moor, far from the cities 
of men ; and he still held the golden belief that stolen broad 
uinst be bitter in the unrighteous mouth. 

‘ Como and look, my dearie/ he urged again j and Avico 

went* 
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CHAPTBE IV. 

tiiust’s tale. 

That niglit, when all was still, I told what I had heard 
to Trust. 

He growled so long and so loud that he awohe Eeuben, 
who threw oj)on the lattice and called out aloud on the 
night-silence that he had a fowling-piece really loaded for 
Ihieves, 

‘ Therci’s no ihief save the 6ne as he wc.ars in his heart/ 
in uttered Trust. ‘ Ah, it’s in times lilvO this that dogs wish 
liny liad human tougnes.* 

‘ Why have we not ? ’ I asked him. I w^as a young Avee 
lliiug, and I did not know, y 

‘ Have yon not heard V ’ said Trust. ‘To be 6urG, you 
are still in 1h(' cradle ; but if a a thing yon ought to hear, 
so listen, I will tell you a story. 

‘ Tn the early yoidh of the world, in the time wben men 
were not weary wilh the endless roll of the ages, as thev 
are weary now, there reigned in tln^ East a King. All 
people dw elt iluni in the East ; the West tliat is now so great 
was only a vast dark wdlderness, when^ the lands wete all 
locked in ice, and there only lived the strange and nameless 
thiugs that wo find to-day entombed in the stones and the 
mines. The East liad all the sunlight and all the glory and 
All the races of men. Do 1 speak too deep for your baby- 
age ? T t('ll this thing as my fathers told it. 

‘ Well, this king W 71 S vietv>rious and young, and of beauty 
and stature exceeding, lie had great content in his life, 
and his dominion was the fairest of any that lay under the 
indent suns. He had many ministers and friends and 
lovers ; hut the one of them all that ho loved and trusted 
I he host was his dog— the *gr eat Ilderiin. lii those days 
dogs^vere tlie eoinra(I(‘s and theconnselloi's of men. Men 
knew tlicn how much wiser than they were the dogs, and 
sought to take profit of their wisdom ; and throughout the 
breadth of the land all dogs were hold in high honour. 
They were guardians of gold, and took no bribes; they 
were warriors, and asked no star or spoil ; they were public 
servants, and made no private purse ; they were counsellors 
of kings, and trafficked in no nation’s liberties. They were 
strangely unlike men in all things. 
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^ * Now Ildortm waa the noblest of bis race : blade, llon- 

abaped, fleet jis the deer, strong as the bear, heeii as the 
eagle, faithful as — ah ! what other thing is ever as faithful 
as a (log ? And he was ever by the side of the king as 
trustiest counsellor and truest friend. The king loved II- 
derim, and llderim loved the king. Their hours were all 
spent together. Together thej^ chased i ho tiger and ele- 
phant ; together they warred with the savage chiefs who 
ra'jaged the neighbouring conntries ; together they roamed 
in the balmy rose-gardens and slept under the pleasant 
paba-groves. 

‘ The services that llderim had done to the monarch were 
as countless as the dates on the trees ; and when the heralds 
shouted forth the great deeds of the great people of the 
nation, first of all they proclaimed the acts and the prowess 
of llderim. And seven timcp he had saved the life of tlio 
king ; once from water, once from steel, once from a leo- 
pard, once from a poisoner, once from an earthquake, once 
from an armed foe at midnight. Foe all these things the 
king felt that no gifts the dog could ask would bo too great 
to bestow j but llderim never asked aught. He wore a 
collar of gold, indeed, because the ornament pleasured the 
king ; but he made no account of the bauble, and if ever 
he preferred a request for anything, it was never for him- 
self, but only for some poor and starving mongrel w'hoin 
he had met in the streets. All his own race worshipped 
llderim, and the smallest and meanest dog amongst them 
had only to tell his woes and his wrongs to the palace 
favourite to have them aided and redressed at once. 

* So llderim lived with the king a score years and more, 
and saved him from evil many a time. Now at the end of 
that period the king took a new wife to his harem, and 
made her queen, and adored 4icr accordingly. She was 
young and of exquisite beauty, and she made a slave and 
a fool of her lord. With her words she caressed llderim ; 
but he knew- well that she bore him no love ; and once 
when she set food b(3foro him he smelt poison, and did not 
eat thereof. But he knew that the king loved her, and 
therefore he said naught of this wickedncfjs : for llderim 
was wise, and knew well tlaat a man freshly in love Is /nore 
blind than the bats at noonday. 

* In time it came to pass, and this also foil soon, that 
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palace and people all saw that the qneen was a wanton, and 
taiihlesH. Her paramour was a slaTe at her court. And 
all the nation knew the king’s dishonour, only he himself 
was still blind. The people murmured, and mocked him, 
and all the honour in which they held him ceased; and 
his Tory throne was in jeopardy because he was fooled by a 
traitorous wife. And still his eyes did not open; still he 
swore by the pure faith of his queen. 

‘ None dared to tell him of his own di^race ; for all said, 
whoever teUs it will die. Then Ilderim spake and i^id, 
“ Though I die, yet will I tell him ; for his shame will turn 
his people against him, and they will arise and slay him, 
not choosing to have a fool for their ruler.” ‘‘ He will kill 
even you,” they urged to him ; “ hold your peace, and let the 
end come.” Ilderim made answer, “Whoso h6lds his 
peace when it is for his friend’s welfare that he speaks, 
is a coward. He shall no more be the tic of a wanton.’* 

‘ Then he went straightway to the presence-chamber; and 
he spoke in the speech of men ; and he told his lord of that 
frail wife’s dishonour, and said, “ Arise ! cast her off, and 
be strong as thou ever hast been.” But the king, mad 
with rage, would not hearken ; he leapt down from hia 
ivory throne, and drew his dagger out from his girdle, and 
thrust it into the heart of Ilderim. “ So serve I the foea 
of my angel ! ” ho cried ; and Ilderim fell at his feet. “ I 
forgive,” he said simply, and died. 

^ Then when the king saw that indeed he had slaughtered 
the noblest friend that he had upon earth, he was as one 
distraught, and rent his robes, and bewailed bitterly all the 
day through, and called unceasingly on Hderim^s name. 
But Ilderim lay dead in the audiencc-chambcr, and heard 
no more the voice of his ^ief . 

‘And that night the king himself, liras slain by his queen’a 
paramour. 

‘ So from that hour all Ilderim’s race declared that never 
more would they utter the human speech of men, since he 
had perished thus, through man’s blindness and woman’s 
sin. The oath was sworn by generation after generation, 
and gradually the knowledge of this tongue that never 
passed their lips died out, and has never been learnt again. 
Wes till know the meaning of men when they speak, but 
we never speak their phrases in answer ; since death by 
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the Jiand of a fool and an ingratc 'was ilie only recompense 
iia|i fealty and truth brought to the great Ilderim, or hare 
brouglit to his race to this day. For men are still what 
they wore in the days of that king ; and dogs still are the 
same, only now we are silent’ 


CHAPTER V, 

AvnnosE OE the fouoe. 

The spring soon deepened into that lovely flush of the 
eai'ly year which is beyond all other seasons in sweetness 
and in hope, 15y the lime they allowed me to leave iny 
bed and about in the siuisliino, and wot my little 

white fc‘alhei*cd feet in the burn, it Avas quite mid-spring, 
and infinitely beautiful in those north-country woods. 

A delieious living sunshine streamed all day through the 
w’kle doorway. 'I^ho rose-thorn on the walls and roof was 
moved all day by the wings and the songs of the jiesting 
birds that made their homes in it. Primroses bloomed in 
great tufts under erorv moss-growni trunk, and w'ore fol- 
lowed later on by the wild bliu'. hyaeinths and the lilies of 
1 lie valley. The t I'jider green fronds of tlie fcnis uncurled 
to new life, and the -waters, freshly snow-fed, brimmed over 
in every rivulet’s clianncl, and bubbled UTider ever knot of 
dock-leaves. 

Xow and then, when I have been nestled on a ^tin robe 
at an opora-KUp])(5r, surfeited with macaroons, almond- 
wafers, and tr Lillies,! have remeraber(‘d that pleasant spring- 
time, wdien I was so well contented, ])lay ing with a tir-cone, 
rolling over the kitten, leaving my coat on a wiki, briery 
boLigli, and dappling niv feet in the shallow freshets ; and 
1 have felt that I ]i.‘^^®^*iever' been so happy as in that 
deep old pine \vof)d in^rS Peak.' 

This was tliorouglil} nrratioral in me, of course. Tho 
.harupinens of our very early years is quite unconscious, 
anil derives its peace from that very unconsciousness. If 
a child, or a paij'py,knew ho were bapj^y, he would be ana- 
lytical ; and with the first moment of scif-analysis the first 
shadow of discomfort would fall. 

When I had reached the years at which I ate my trufflef 
and macaroons, the pine wood would not have contented ic^ 
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1, being in the season of that serene infantine indifforenoo 
to any and every sorrow near nm, enjoyed myself in ifcat 
little woodland cottage ; happy, and taking no thoii]|^ 

I grew extremely fond of Trust and of Beuben 
Avice, and I, and the cat, never liked one anotihjpr. 
always fed me before taking food himself, kept 
with moss and wool, lighted the peat dn puiposfe, if 

1 shivered, and was indeed incessantly trdni^ 
wants, and good to mo. Avice only pulled my enrl% ^ il# 
the cat on mo, or threw things at me for teasong heri 
On the whole, that brilliant and acute soeiat phSosopher^ 
Whyte Melville (whom I am proud to call my frien^ for he 
has a soul that appreciates ms), is very correct in his judg* 
meat when ho avers that men have much more genuine 
kindness in thorn than women. There is a well-spring of 
IvindKnoss in the hearts of many men, to which that of 
women is as a little shallow rivulet, noisy indeed, but of no 
depth or duration* 

‘ 0, why did you beat him, Fred ! ’ cried a peeress I knew 
once, to her lord, referring to a street-boy who had tried to 
steal his purse* * Poor little thing, so worn, so wretdhed I 
And I dare say no mother at horn#* Xou cannot think how 
my heart bleeds for him ! * ^ ' 

Gammon ! ’ retorted his lordsli^*V * I hi*® a thradb« 
ing because he deserved it/ 

The wife with tears in her pretty eyes got out of her car^‘ 
riage at a great shop for Irenih bonbons, and over thil^ 
sweetmeats forgot her street Arab, thmi and thenc^iwml* 
Hy lord-^-a crack shot at the pigeons, and a gay mm Of 
the world— drove down to a club where he generally WOttI 
for high gaming ; wrote a note there that set his |mO|lb IjO ^ 
Ype the child home, paid twenty pounds a-year for fann^ 
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years at a school where they taught beggar hoys 
and was thanked a dozen seasons later for a hind*- 
^ had utterly lorgotteo, hy a steady and rising young 
i^Jwright, in whom he recognised with infinite diffioulty 
the little wretched thief he h^ succoured. 

Inhere is an illustration of men and women as I hare 
fomid them. 

/Women’s tears flow freely it is true ; but they can ho 
eas^ be direrted from their course by bonbons. 

hfen always say^ gammon ’ to sentiment, but wliile they 
i%y it> they feel in their pockets, and ponder what’s the 
b^ thing to do. 

*What «all we call ta pup, lassio?’ Ben asked one day, 
whjjm I had grown to a tmerable size, that is to say, aboxit 
ai^ big as a moderate rat, and when the sweet sunshine of 
young April was beaming through the woods, and the 
ground was lovely with the ‘rathe primrose,’ and the air 
radiant with the yellow butterflies, that seemed as though 
they were the primroses themselves that had taken wing 
upon the balmy winds. 

‘Cairt? Wnat’s matter to call’t aught?’ said Avice sul- 
lenly, ‘A beast’s a beast. Baptisin’ of ’em is sich gammon — * 

* Nay, nay,’ said Ben softly. ‘ ’Tis alius w^ell to know a 
<flfittur as ’ee do love by somo name of his’n as sounds home- 
like and chocry on ilia oar. I mind wdiin I was a lad, 
a keeping’ o’ Melcliisedec Slone’s cows, there was three 
on ’em, and the Dun slio was Bell, and the red 'ua she was 
Cowslip, and the black she wus Meadow-Sweets. Well, 
thim cow^s they knew their names like three childer, and 
they’d **ome for ’em right apross the lees ; and one day whin 
I was iia ’em, but had beoii give holiday an’ gone a bil- 
berry huntin’ up o’ tha Tor side, I clomp, an’ cloinb, an’ 
clomb, till I was that high I got doy.ed like, and lost my 
feetin’ upo’ tha rocks, ^nd came a hustlin’ down and snap- 
ped my ankle, so I ne’er could move. "Xe’!! no mind o’ tha 
time ; ye was but a babe just bared. 

‘It were very lonesome timer, and it seemed to me as it 
were hours that I had laid thcer hitclied like among tha 
bracken, with a great white gleamin’ limestone a’ above, 
and the water a xiurlin’ and a moanin’ iver so far down 
below. I thought as how night *ud come, and nobody’d pot 
advar know as whoer I was j and I couldna stir tor the 
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l^rishia* anguisli in my feet, and it were na good -to l^ellea 
out, for thoer were naught i’ sight save tha erdwj» an- davihs 
a skirlin’ agen tha Tor side, sure my h©ai*t,it >v0ife fit 
to break, for I were but a lad, and mither and a’ lodkit to mo 
for bread, and I thought as how I’d niver see home 1M> 
more. 

‘ Weel, after awhiles, whin tha sun wore gettin’ very low, ! 
and tha mists w^as a’ crccpiu’ up, I spied a cow beneath, a ' 
grazin’ on a slip o* turf just atwccn a rift i’ tha Tor, , She4 
were a goodisli long way below, but I knew her ; she were ' 
Cowslip. I duuuo why, but that sight o’ that crittur pit soul 
i’ me; and I shouted all I could, Cowslip, Cowslip, Cowslipf 
It seemed as if tha poor beastie could ne’er ha’ knowed me 
sae long, and leave me a’ alone theer to doe. At^d tthe 
didna. i 

‘ Cowslip, when she beared her name, she left off grazin’ 
and listened ; I called agen and agen. What, did she deW ? 
iShe just kem a toilin’ up, an’ up, au’ up^they, ia rm^ 
climbers our hill cattle. She slipt, and stumbled, and fell 
about sore ; but up an’ up she kem, and at last wi* a rare 
scramble and hurtiu’ o’ herself badly wi’ brambles she 
reached me, and made such a to-do o’er me, an’ licked me 
with her rough warm tongue, and was as pleased an’ as 
pitiful as though I were her own bairn. Thiu, like a Christ- 
ian, she sot up a voice an’ mourned; mourned sae Jong and 
sae loud that they hoered her down i’ the vale b^Iow, 

‘ To hoar a cow mournin’ like that, they know as she were 
in trouble. Mo they’d iia ha’ lookit for mebbe, ^ven Mi 
they’d hecrod me ; but Cow'slip were worth a deal , So they 
kem a searchin’ an’ a scekin’; an’ they could see her wHito 
and red body though they could na see me ; sfcud sae they 
lit on me, and carried me down, an’ ’twere Cowslip as saved 
my life, Au’ iver after that I hey said ’tis alius well to - 
name the critturs au’ love ’em.’ 

A^ice said nothing ; she was plucking a dead chicken foi 
the market, and tore the plumage off lazDy, yet savagely; 
with a curiously characteristic turn of the hand. 

‘ What’ll I call him ? ’ pursued Ben, watcliing me where 
I played with the kitten. ‘ For sure he’s just like them 
pucks an* pixies as they dew say still live i’ tha green woo^ 
and as I were that longin’ ta see whin I were a boy, as ‘ 
took ivery white rabbit an’ ivery flushed widgeon for ’eaa 

»a - 



imE Wm artar ’to I iMak. lUlmfB no fear as tliey*fl fee 
frtoijr,* tfeiiifc ’ee?* 

^It doan’t matteranVtliey be/ inuttered Arica ^ When’s 
ase i’ ’em ? They ne’er sfiow na |?owd, na no treasnr^^ as 
i3iey do say as a’ fairies sliotild ; IVe seed the rings where 
they dances, myself ; but they’re a had lot, as lives for 
theerselyes an’ dunno dew the least loetle o’ good.’ 

5«i!t toiled a little dreamily- 

^ I duii’ know why theer sud na bo fairies, for sure theer’i 
a many o’ Gbd’s works as wonderful — only look at a little 
beelS^f! Weel — an’ the wee people’ll na mind — ’^e’ll 
call ta pup jfeie or Puck,* 

‘Puck’s the short ’uii,’ said Avice curtly, ‘an’ Puck he’s 
alius i* raisehief they say, just like that ere vermin.’ 

‘ Puck, thin,’ consented her brother. ‘But as for mischief, 
my lass, there canna be a more mischievous bairn than ye 
were i’ a’ the Peak. It’s no a fault i* young things; it’s jist 
the new-born life as works i’ ’em like sae much giidin’ yeast : 
and the more it dew work, the better ale wo gits, they say ’i 
arter times, so it duniia doAvto pit spike i’ bungbole tew soon.’ 

■Which was one of Ben’s metaphorical flights which 
passed as high over Avice’ s head as the flight of northward 
sweeping srwallows that flew by in the still April noon: and 
thus in the deep nest of those old green pine woods I was 
named after the cheery and tricksy sprite wdio dwelt once- 
by the hearths, as ho dwells now in the hearts, of the people 
ot Shakespeare’s England. 

As soon as he had named me he took me over, on Satur- 
day afternoon, across the w'ood, to a little cottage that stood 
near the quarry. It was a blacksmith’s forge to which the 
cart-horses at all the little farms, round about upon tho 
moorlands, used to be taken when they -wanted shoeing. 

The work must have been of the ^.cantiest ; for the farms 
w^ere widely scattered and for tho most part poor in cattle; 
but the big brawmy smith looked strong enough to shoe all 
the wild horses of the prairies had they been brought to him. 
He w^as leaning over the half-door of his forge as Bcii 
drew near; the ruddy glow of the fire behind him, and 
before ail the budding green woodland depth ia which his 
workshop was embowered. 

‘ Oie yei godden, Ambrose,’ said Ben, with that gentle 
•JUgiy, irritated. " ^ 
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ftycliilifim in gi*©eting iihdt lingers in tlic |%ea of your old 
dramatists, the mouths of your north-coun^^ry peasantry ^ 

neTcr wkh heavmk b^ison to tout , frieiids on 
night or morning now, when you meet witn them; you only 
say ^how do you do/ how do you tbrive-^how do you' 
prosper — ^liow do you employ yourself ?’* 

O terrible age of prose, of hurry, of avariee, and of 
oflSoious occupation, wmich colours with its spirit ormybur 
careless casual salutation ! 

‘Te’re rare and welcome, Ben,^ said the Samson Of the 
anvil, his broad face lighting up with a sunny wistful smile- 
‘Bo pickaxe snappit, mebbe?* 

‘Na,* said Ben. ‘ Wark’s im dune i* this’n here smithy 
iluit snap i’ a score o’ year. 1 kem to axe if so be as yJfe’d 
the lectlest mossel o’ mittal as ’ud mak a ring fo’ tha pup's 
throssle? I knaw ye’ll gic it an’ y© hev?’ 

‘Sureun I will,’ said the good-nalnred smith,* whrtml 
had seen once or twice down at our place. ‘Kem in whfls 
1 looks for him; and tak a thoct o’ brid and cheese. I’ll 
be glad to hao a crack wi’ ye.’ 

‘I’ll s(t a bit,’ answoredBcn, seating himsgj^^is he spoke 
on a scat in tlie porch through whose iviidlattie©- work the 
setting Rim was streaming, while a red and green wood- 
pecker flashed by tin in ils light. ‘But I’ll na hOv victuals 
na drink, thank 'cc. J arena’ hungered na dry.’ 

When 1 reached in after years the world of afternoon teas, 
of seltzer a and sherries, of flower fete ices, of ladies’ 
luncheons, of coffee and chasses, of Siraudin’s bonbons, and 
Fortnum and IMason’s hampers, T remembered this reason 
of his as one of the most curious 1 had ever beard given ; 
— one entirely iin recognisable in the land of his betters. 

‘Wee’ll milk him a bravo un,* pursued the blackstnith, 
catching me by the lliroat for measurement, and setting 
to work at once on a Jittlo circlet of wliite metal which 1 
m my innocence thought vras silver. *Tha spring she be 
a cornin’ on finely, aren’t she, Ben ? Tba kirrant-bushes 
tliecr be all set for fruit a’ ready, and tlia old apple-trees 
be all on the bloom. Mobbo y’il tak a lettuce, and a bit 
o’ cress like, ta Avico ?’ 

‘Thank ’ee kindly,’ said Ben, not noticing that mth the 
name there came a glow on bis friend’s face that was not 

♦ I think some one has said this before aomething to the 

rffoct at — Kt>. 
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TOW*-*'kow;'te that'? - ' ' ’ ''' /^'''■' ' 

*W«©ii* aaid AufibroBe, s^irikitig so hard at the little bit of 
metal that 1 thought he would ehaiter it, were wishful 
to spik to ’eo o' that, Bea. Ye see— I’d ,eome, aud willin’, 
ivery gloamin* an’ that was ail; but it wunua dew— it wuuna 
dew— I oaniia fritten mj heart out for tha wench; it ’ull 
mek a silly o^ me, it wdll, and so I stays awa’ like, and 
m’appen 'tis all I ken dew.’ 

Ben stared at him with a stupid amazement, a wondering 
emotion in his own gray thoughtful eyes. 

Jtipi'd’s sake ! Mie said slowly. *I iiivcr thoct o’ naethin’ 
6* Hat sort, old chap ! Sure an’ I couldna wish for a better 
let for tha little lass. Why sud it mek a fool o’ ye ? ’ — 

‘Why it dmo^^ muttered Ambrose, sturdily drawing his 
hand across his heated forehead and then hammering with 
redoubled force. ‘An that’s all about it, Ben. A man’s 
sure a fule i’ sitch things as them. Look ’oe — yest’reen was 
a week tha wench sho were up a’ Good Best farm — ye’ll 
mind? — a juntettin’ a* St. Mark’s Eve. An IVo iver been 
soft on her — iho' I wam’t free wi* yew as to’i — and I got a 
chance like, i’ that big close o* tlieers %vhecr tha sickies'^ 
grow sae thick ; and said a word or tew. I hadna tha gift 
of the gab — them wenches they mak yew sae silly — an sa© 
I just axed her to wed wi’ me, short like; fori haeluved 
her, it seoms ta m.e, iver sin she were a little un i’ the cradle — ’ 

He stopped and his strong hearty Yoiee had a curious 
tremble in it, as you will see in the big sinewy frame of a 
bullock wiJcn they lead him out to the slaughter. 

‘And what did tha lass say tew ’ee?’ asked Ben softly; 
the homely w^eathor-b eaten face of him growing iiifinitsUy 
tender ana mournful with sympathy > 

‘She mocked o’ me,* said Ambrose, humbly, ‘Well — 
m’appen she w^ere right. A big, hulking, blaek-visaged 
lout, like o’ mo, bean’t unco fit ta tak tha fanciful thoet of 
a friskin’ bit o’ beauty like o’ her.’ 

‘She made a* mock o* yew!’ cried Ben, his calm gentle 
face lighting up with wrath against even his best beloved. 

‘Na, n. 1 ,’ mnnmxred the blacksmith hurriedly, unwilling, 
it seemed, to stir feud betwixt Ben and his on© ©wo-laml) 

• Sycamores, The Borbyehire tonguoi have an Italian-like love I6i 
easy and aoit abbreviations.— £n. 
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even Id Jtlbe pa^i^ hi«» 'Onj m 

will, 6^ ^ tiiftH-iw oann4 W Iheir SBe txmi 

naught o’ f that; ethe Wughed, hut ter# a hit a* alasa 
like her it dew alius seem queer to see a big uu She me 
af eard o’ her — ’ 

* Tew scs how shoo’d lieer naught o’t ?* 

Ben’s face was very darkened and trouhlod, ,aad frem 
where he sat in the ivied porch his eyes turned W to 14)14 
face of hJs friend with a vo^ pathetic, wistful quertioufeg* 
The giant Ambrose shof)]i: his head: shaping and fa^sddoning 
all the wliile my little piece of motaL * 

‘Naught o’t’ he said simply, while his rough hromsed face 
grew a little white. ‘Don’t *i‘© go for ta plague her for’t, 
Ben. A lass cauna luve ye an’ aho cWm I ha’ done 
my best handiwork by her — ^ye’ro awarcs o’ that,t-hut I’m 
tew old, and tew big, and tew gruesom, to pleasure a gay 
young sparrahawk jest let loose-like on tha wind.* 

Ben sot silent awhile, ruffling his hair in sorrowful |MH?- 
plexity; though he had been used to speak of the ‘little 
lass’ being ‘safe to ■wed,’ it had always, I think, been a 
rory dim and distant pos' ibility to him, and Avice was still 
a child in his sighi 

‘ I’m dumb-foundered,’ he said slowly with a sigh. ‘Clean 
dumb-fouadcred. I niver drmii; as ye’d a* thoct of tha 
wench — niver! Lack-a-day! it dew seem quoer-«-'twani*t 
a day agone as ’twore that she wore a little, toddlin’, bare- 
footed bairn, alius at pranks and play ! ’ 

‘Na — that’s trow,’ a^’sented Ambrose, who was something 
oven older than his iVbnd . ‘ Dunna be fashed wi’ her, Ben, 
for tliis’n; she canna get tha better jist o’ whiles o* a* her 
crazo for fine clacs an’ gossips an* rompin’, and sich like. 
But she is a bonny thing; she’ll kern round sure enow — 
sure enow!’ 

But though ho spoko generously hd spoke sadly; and 
did not, I fancy, believe in his own prophecy over-much* 
‘It’s strange as she never telled me,’ murmured Ben ; 
‘an’ TO an’ me sich neighbours tew I’ 

‘M’appen she did na like ?’ suggested the tender-hearted 
bxnith. ‘I looked but a poor fulc tow her, ye know — * 
‘WheerforP’ said Bon suddenly and almost sternly. 
‘ Wheerfor ? A honest maiden wouldna toll y© that: if 
bho mod a mock o’ ye « 
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®le blaoksmitK rested his huge kunmer ou the itoiit 
didna, Ben,’ he said gontlj, telling doubtless one 
0I those fals^oods which here and there are even nobl^ 
i 3 am truths *Don’t *ee go for ta think it,’ But I $m*e a 
Me, sure now, to ga dreaming* that a rosy, buxom, gay- 
hearted, lissom young lass like that *ud iver care to settle 
ijuiet-like aside such a hearthstone as this’n, wi’ nothin* 
to tempt her 0* gowd, 0’ pleasurin*, or 0* fineries, Bunns 
ye thr'k more o’t, Ben — 1 only telled ye ’cause I thoct ye 
should know why I hanna kem 0* Moorside o’ late.* 

a rare good heart 0* yourn, Ambrose,* said Ben, 
witJi ail hit Ofn heart in his voice ; and ho stretched out 
his hand fo hi« oM. friend’s grasp. Tho other took it, and 
wrong it hard by common consent there was silence 
between them on this one subject then and thenceforward. 

The smith pursued liis work and finished, in what seemed 
to me an incredibly brief space, a little dainty shining ring 
of metal, light as a bent stalk of spear-grass, on whose 
circlet he had cut deftly with a little tool my newly-be- 
stowed name of Puclc. 

How could his great massive hands, used to deal such 
ponderous blows, shape such a trifling toy as this ? I can- 
not tell I 1 only know that a man who has the strength of 
the lion very often has idso the tender touch of the dove. 

I fancy, too, that though he was perhaps unconscious of 
it, the generosity moving in his heart made this herculean 
blacksmith of the Peak more heedful that he should plea- 
sure his old friend now than he had ever been at any other 
time. 

They said no more words on the theme of his rejectcfl 
love ; only as Ben rose to go, with a briof hearty p]ira'?c of 
thanks for the toy in which the smith had so willingly 
humoured his fancy, Ambrose pressed on him the lottuco 
and cress. Such vegetables grew far better in the little 
garden of the forge, which was suimy and of good soil, than 
fliey did in ours, whore the great rose-thorn took all 
nourishment. 

But Ben stayed his arm as he bent to cut them from 
the ground, 

bo, Ambrose,’ he said firmly, ‘ye shanna gie 0’ yer 
iubstaneo to a lass as dunna knaw the wuth o’ yer heait.’ 

And ho was resolute to refuse them; it had gone sore 
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with him that the * little lasii ’ ehould haf o^edil 4 of 

oain to an hcmost 0<mh should hate withh^idd a msfd 
r3?om himself. 

AmhroB© went with him a little wtj into the wood> eo far 
a» he could without losing sight of his cottage and xof^^ 

* Duuno ye fash her for’t/ were his last words as they 
parted company under a great oak. ‘ She*s sa© young and 
mirthfu’, yer know ; she duima tell th* arm that she dew/ 

And then he turned away and strode with long strides 
to his lonely smithy, where the red light was s&eaming 
through its mass of twilit green, as an owl’s eyes glow> at 
even, through an ivy hush. 

It was passing strange, 1 thought, that these two grave 
strong men should be so gentle over a creature who never 
oared how she wounded, mocked, flouted, or hanped either 
of thorn, to please her sport or charm her vanity ! 

When we reached home, the sun had set ; Aviee was no- 
where to be seen ; the house door stood open, Und all was 
silent about the little place. 

All day long the fowls kept it alive with sound and move- 
ment ; for of m mercurial and fussy things there is nothing 
on the face of th© earth to equal cocks and hens. They have 
such an utterly exaggerated sons© too of their own import- 
ance ; they make such a clacking and clucking over every 
egg, such a scratching and trumpeting over every morsel of 
treasure-trove, and such a stridmgand stamping over every 
bit of well-worn ground. On the whole, I think poultry 
have more humanity in them than any other race, footed 
or feathered ; and cocks certainly must have been the first 
creatures that ever hit on the great art of adveaftising. 
Myself I always fancy that the souls of this feathered tribe 

E ass into the bodies of journalists ; but this may be a mere 
aselcss association of kindred ideas m my mind. 

The cottage was deserted and silent, the fowls being at 
roost. Ben, a little alarmed, strode a few yards up 
hill behind his house and shouted his sister’s name lustily. 
Ere long her voice camo faintly down from amongst the 
bracken and firs above. 

‘ I'm a cornin’ ! I’m a cornin’ ! ’ 

And in ten minutes or so she did come, rushing hurriedly 
down the tangled slope ; her eyes were very exeit^, and her 
face was very flushed, and her dress was in a careloss disarray, 
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* ttirjeii lils/ Ben, kinSly. * 

»:*day !— how maiille^d' m miiSdled ye Took, What^ir » 
matter ? ' . . ^ 

*lS‘aethm\^’ ealfl Atice pettishly, m she ;i*eached the 
bottom in sttf^, and twisted her disordered dress into 
some neater shape. ‘ But that beastly bracken, it dew tear 
ye so ; an’ tha blackberry bnahOs is all prickles.* 

^Why was *e© awa’ ? ’ asked Ben, woiideringly, ‘ It’s ta 
late ta leave tha place by itscll* 

^ J was only a gossipen a bit, wd* Nell o* Moor Fami,’ she 
ansAvered feulleiLly. ‘Tain’t so lively a life, is this’n, that 
’ee may lut hae a bit o’ a crack wi* a neighbour in tha 
havem,* 

^ Na, ^tis a goodifih bit dull I know,* said Ben with a sigh, 
Cbhtent AVitli her explanation, though I knew by the growl 
which SVust gave, that he at least did not believe in the 
truth of it i stfpd that he smelt some male ‘ gossiper ’ afar on 
the evening aJr. ‘ But«, iny lass, I want a word wi’ ye— why 
didna ye tell me as Aiubroso o’ tha forge were w-ishful to 
Avedwi’ye?* 

Atice coloured, perhaps at the simple directness of the 
qheslion. 

* Wheer was odds o* tellin’ ye ? ’ she muttered. ‘ If ’ee 
wanna a gaby, he’d lia.’ kepit his counsel himsell — -* 

‘But look’ce hero las.sic,’ said Ben very' gravely. ‘Te 
might be right or na niver ia till me : I wunua say which ; 
Avitninm be allu“! queer ta tackle i’ such matters. But theer’s 
one thing vc’rc no right hi — an’ that bo i’ yer makiii* game 
b’ him. Yo’re pierced him i’ tha quick nd yer feckless 
eayins. Te mayna hac mint harm, my dear ; I’m na wdshfu’ 
to lay blame ta ye ; but ye bo sure o’ this. Avice, that 
tha weiieh as do*^ inak sport o’ a honest man ’uU snrely live 
ta be the sport o’ rogues,* 

A hot dutiky anger beamed over Avjce’s bent face as 
she heard. 

‘ D’ye think,’ she muttered in sullen wrath, ‘ d’yethink as 
how cause' Ambrose dimna please me, thoer wunna be a 
braver man tlian him Avhin I want ta ebuse fra’ ’em? ’ 

‘I dun’ know thaV said Ben very pavely. ‘Te’te a 
poor wench, my bifei, wi* a’ yer boiiuy looks ; an’ ye oanna 
tak yer spouse a store o’ grauddam’s siller, and a press fu’ 
o’ home-spun linen, as Neil o’ Moor Farm ’ull do j an* yeVo 
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4^ bad wotd already, my deatia* eOT«6 J0’r» 

’vtreU^teouiced, m* mo smicy, an* sao slow at yiwr c&oir 0 |i 
an' yer distaff — * , 

Atioo burst into a loud passion of sobs and tears, as her 
manner was when argiiinent told against h^r. 

* Sao ye’d ha’ me wed wi’ the first lout as ax me, jist ta 
be rid o’ my keep, and ta still tha old mithers* blisteria* 
tongues/ she eried furiously. *Wcel! Iwunnathin. Ill 
ua ga bury my sell i’ that wretched hole o’ a smithy foi* ye 
na a’ tha min o’ Peak-side ! I wunua I I would na gie oiie 
st.raw ta wed, gif tha brid-groom coUld na set a gowd ring 
o’ iny linger, and a silken gownd o’ my back, and take mete 
Lunnuti for my moonin, and spend liis siller right and 14^ 
like a man ! Ambrose! — he’ll niver stir out o* this 
beast o’ a wood a* his clays ; I’m as weol wi’ ye as wi* hi^/ 
Bon stood Aviih his head a little drooped upon his nreast ; 
])ale under his sunny warm bronze, and hurt exceedingly by 
the bitter ingratitucto of the raging, selfish, unfeeling words. 
Yet they did not break clowm the gentle patience of ms 
' • temper ; she W'as the ‘ mithej‘’s bairn,’ and so sacred to him, 

‘ xe’rc verra wrong ; and yo know’t, my lass,’ he said 
slowly and very gravely ; * yo know weel that tha day as 
kid tak ’c 0 ta anither home *ud bo tha sairest day i’ a’ my 
rec*konin’ ; and ye know, tew, tliat wdiiii I wish ye to be wife 
i’ Ambrose, ’iis ’cause he’s good, core throxigh, an’ ud’ hev 
euro o’ yo a’ yer days if tha stones fa* upon me, as they 
may surely dew ouy hour o* my work i* tha quarry. To’rc 
fractious and faiieifu’, and yo quarrel as eliildcr will, wi* 
a’ tha best frieutis ye hao goitisi. AVocl — ye wumia sec 
yer fault now ! Ye^re a woman. But ony tas heed, A vice, 
that the clay dew niver dawji wliin, wi’ yer beauty, an’ yea* 
fancies, an’ yer fearfu’ cra/yc for riches, ye d unna wish, au’ 
wish in rain, lassie, that ye’d stayed safe i’ ray heart au’ i* 
Ambrose’s I ’ 

And then, as though ho darofl not trust himself to say 
more, lest his voice should break down into a woman’s 
weakness, Ben passed slowly within, across his threshold, 
with the saddest shadow on his honest face that I had ever 
scon tliero. 

Their evening meal was eaten in total silence that night; 
but there was a deeper and a sweeter tone than ever in the 
murmured words of thanksgiving and prayer wlth^vhiqhhf 
commended his little household to the care of G-od, 
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Bi!K was infiliitely kind to me. When I got a little older, 
iia the primroses Were suppk^ by tho hyacinths, he used 
to take 2ite with him to the ouarry, Trust cariying me in his 
mouth if I tired. I think they both know tliat, when they 
weise absent, A^ice and the cat were too much for me. 

t grew to feel a great deal of respect and affeclion for 
Ben in thoi^o days % tho quarry. To look at him ho was 
like any ptli^ labouring man, strong, rough, w'ith his back 
a little bent, and his hands all over muscle from tho daily 
use of the weighty pickaxe. He v/as vexy quiet too, and 
some of his feUov/s called him stupid. !But he w'as not 
that ; he had a qxiaint gentle wisdom of his own, though he 
was utterly unlettered, and so Kimxxlc in trustfulness that 
a child could easily deceire him. 

Trust was right, as, looking back on that tiniO, I ];now# 
now, in thinking that Ben had some touch in him ox tho 

f oet. Not of the poet’s uttoranco surely ; I do not think 
e could have strung a lino of words together to save his 
existence ; but of tho poet’s temperament, of the poet’s 
feeHng. 

He would sjumd long moments gazing into a little tuft 
of wood-anemones ox' of bluebells, with just the same look 
that your Bums must have had when ho gazed at the ‘ wee 
crimson-tippit flower.’ If a bird wqyo wounded by some 
scattered stone that flew from under liia haimnc!’, lie took 
it up and temded it with the same thought in his face that 
your Coleridge must have felt when ho wrote. 

His fell ovr- workmen always complained that Ben in his 
leisure went mooning about ; but his mooning afforded him 
more pleasure than their ale and pilch -aiid-l oss lent to them. 
He would go wandering about in the wood or on tlie moor- 
land whenever he had any spare time, with no knowledge 
whatsoever, hwt with a curiou comprehension and sym- 
pathy in him for all living things that were ; from the tiniest 
spraj*' of the moss under his feet, to the large-eyed oxen 
that came to rub against his shoulders in homely caress. 
Sunday was a w'dl^ beloved day with Ben ; there was no 
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ctoteb'within four luiles, iiM he did uoit: esijimM go to it 
Now and then its pastor found hk way to and 

rated Ben as a heathen. 

* M’appen I be, sir * Ben would say sorrowfully, not furs 
in his mind whether no were wicked or not 

‘I canna go to the church,* he said once when much goaded 
on the subject ‘ Loofc*ee, they’s aUus a readin* o’ cusses, 
and damnin, and hell fire, and the like ; and I canna stomach 
it*. Wliat for shall they go and say as all the poor old 
wimmin i’ tha parish is gone to the doil ’cause they piOkf 
up a stick or tew i* hedge, or likes to mumble a ehaw or 
tew o’er their cliurnm’ ? Them old wimmen b© rare mi* 
good i’ ither things. When I broke my ankle three year 
agonc, old Damo Stiickley kom o’er, i* tha hail aiid the 
siiaw, a matter of fire mile and more, and she turned tf 
<‘ighty ; and she nursed me, and tidied the place, fed did 
all as w^as wanted to be done ’cause Avice away, Waking 
somowheres; and she’d never lot me gie her au^#far it 
‘And I heard ta Passon tell her as she were sold tC hd-l; 
’oanso the old soul have a bit of belief like in witch-stones, 
and alius sets one aside her spinnen’-jenny so that the thrid 
shanna knot nor break. Ta Passon he said as how 0od 
(uid mak tha thridrnn smooth, or knot it, just as He chose, 
and ’twas wicked to think she could cross His will ; and 
the old dame, she said “ Wed, sir, I dinna believe tha 
Almighty would over spite a poor old crittur like me, don’t 
’ee think it But if we’ro no to help oursells i’ this world, 
v/hat for have He gied us the trouble o’ tha thrid to spin ? 
And why no han’t He made tha shirts an’ tha sheets mi‘ 
tha hose grow theersells ? ” And tn, Passon niver answered 
her that, lie only said slie was fractious and blas-j^Ar-mous. 
Now she warn’t, she spoke i’ all innocence, and she mint 
what sha said — sho mint it. Passons niver can answer ye 
plain, right-down nataral questions like this’n, and that’s 
why 1 wuinna ga ta tha church.’ 

He did not go ; Avice did, arrayed in all her gloiy of 
earrings and of beads, journeying thither in the donkey- 
cart of their only near neighbour. An old woman, who 
drove about the country with ferns and greeneiy of all kiadi^ 
and took her poor worn beast eight miles on its only day of 
rest, for the very good and notable reason that ‘ ta PasfOU 
ware a rare un for ferns and tha like ; and if I wama to ^ 
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$0ed i" my "o Sabbatib 3ay, he’d nirer buy no taot^ on 
mo*; It*» main and particular ta Paeson ; he caunaabid# 
Sibbath-breahers.’ 

And she always beat the tired ass riolentlyand often, 
that she might reach the chiireh whikt yofc the chimes were 
ringing. She was a woman who had taken heed to the 
* paseon’s * comiseL 

Meaaiwhile the Sabbath-breaker wpent his Sabbath morn- 
ibgs out of doors, amoiignt the things of which ho was 
fondest — ^tlie birds and the beasts, and tlio trees and i ho 
heather. 

It was lit a very unlearned, desultory, dreamy fashion, of 
course, that he studied them; all the divinity that lios in 
books was liHden from poor Ben ; but he did study them 
in his own w^ay, and ho found many curious things of their 
lives, and their natures, and their habits, which, if he had 
only known how to tell liis discoveries again, might have 
raiiK# him with Audubon and Stanley. 

*I just am fond o’ lha things, yo sec, and so they lets mo 
know about ’em,' he would say ; unconscious that he “was 
the exponent of the great doctrine of sympathy. 

The teal in the brake-hidden ponds ; the hon-liarrier 
amongst the sedges ; the timid hare under the ferns ; the 
pretty redstart on the boughs; tlie small dark si oat wading 
amongst the huge leaves of the burdock ; the corri-erake in 
the scarce patches of wheat that grow, here and there, on 
the bleak brnwn moors; tho tiny chiflelmii flitting under 
the gor^e all golden with legend-loved bloom ; Iho field- 
mouse silting, squirrel-like, by her little home in the ground, 
where the sweet shady ])lui:ueK of the mcadow-sweoihidher 
in safety from the eyes of the kite ; all these v ere his friend s 
and familiars; and he would wander amongst them all 
through the hours of the quiet day, when iiot even the far- 
off sounds of tho quarry, or of the husbandmen above on 
the moor farms, broke the sweet, restful, morning silence. 

Avice, sitting at churcli, glancing under her arching brows 
at the youths beside her, arrayed in her beads and her ear- 
rings, and gazing with her envious eyes at the manor pew, 
where the great folks were sequestered, received many 
praises from tho pastor for her assiduity in attending the 
service. 

Ben he called hard names, of which a heathen was not 
tho least. 
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Nw Aviee on her hoiiewari-way hea^t th© 
jfary and might, hecanso h^r was sore to thi»k of thi?> 
gr©ftt ladies up in the Squire’s rcd-canopied pew, 3nt Bea 
gi^| 0 g to the lem-seller’s cottage to meet his sister, ,wmt 
to the stable and shook down a fresh bed of hra^ke ,^ 
and fiUed a pail with water from the spring, and threw a 
great arm-load of sweet grasses and juicy thistles Into be 
rus^ rack, 

liC^ich of the two would the poor iired beast— if ho could 
have given an opinion* — ^liav© thought the most faithful 
follower of the teaching of One who walked in the fields on 
the Sabbath day, and rode on an ass to Jerusalem ? 

These Sundays with Ben wore my greatest delight, To 
scamper over the boundless moorland ; to roll in the- short 
scented thym© ; to watch with wondering eyes the Muirrels 
leap from branch to branch; then, lying tired, to TOcp and 
dream, and wake in the pleasant drowsy sunlight : all this 
made a paradise of that old silent pinewood to me, and, in 
a sense too, to tny master himself. 

His eyes used to have a curiously-contented look, half 
brightness, half sadness, but great contentment for all that 
as he strode through the yielding spear-grass, or lay at 
length under the shade of the branches. 

He did not speak olten ; but now and then he did, to 
Trust Of to me, or to the cushat in the boughs, or to the 
rabbit beneath the brushwood, or to some other timxd 
moving thing. And at such times his voice was so gentle, 
so lutiful, so serious, that it had a sound in it, to my fancy, 
like that of the evening hells when they rung faintly in from 
the distance across the broad moors. 

Whatever good I have kept in me — and in the world it is 
very hard to keep any — I owe it to Ben on those still Sun* 
day mornings, in those deep old quiet green woods. 

There was one spot I specially loved ; it was a dell formed 
by huge boulders of granite and gritstone ^fallen one on 
another j grown all over by ferns and by moss, and by all 
manner of foliage ; and always full of shade even in the 
hottest noontide, 

* I Hud our friend Puck is not much more liberol allter all than ^ 
rest of creation ; and conceives tJiat no race save lus own possesses imy 
ittleUigenoei— Km 
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. Ben wowld for iionrsi looking ttj> irfc tke 
diieamfultsky, or a/t tke birds moving in the thick le&ftige. 

:^And to think,* he murmured once, * as the fsame Himii ae 
dmttercd down tha mighty ^ne« here, till they lays crushed? 
tnd o’ergrowed wi* the grasses, yit fashioned them wee hluO 
wing*f eathers of tba atomy of a tomtit i’ his nest theer. It 
is wonderfuM ShannaWe nirer know how*t was done? 
niTer see the sun a bit nearer? Lord’s sake ! 1 canta but 
wish that Ho’dha thoct of some ithor way o’ food for keep- 
in* the warsaL world fu’ o* his critturs, than tha way o’ ’em 
murderin’ one anither, preying on one ajiitlicr, from tha 
man on ilsa ox tew tha sparrow on tha worm. It dhn’t 
seem right like; as how Him who’d tha power o’ makin’ 
that sun move i’ tha heavens, shouldna* ha bin able to liit a* 
some better means for koepiii’ tha life He giv i’ us wi’ out 
pittin’ tha lusts in our souls to kill tha weakest things aside 
o’ ns. It’s uncommon queer — an’ sad tew, as ta seem — 
that tha should na be oiiy way o* livin’ save by dith.* 

And so the dim, wise, tender, untutored mind perplexed 
itself in sorrowful pondering: and Ben, who could scarce 
tell one letter from another, puzzled over problems that the 
sages and the scholars of the world cannot solve. 

If Ben had had education, I think he would have been a 
man of whom the world would have heard somewhat; for he 
had all the strange mingling of acuteness and childlikeness, 
of fine perception and foolish faithfulness, that are so often 
characteristic of genius. As it was, never having even 
learned to read, and having from the seventh year of liis age 
been obliged to get up in the gray of the mornings, and go 
forth to hard incessant, bodily labour that killed the brain 
in him, as it were — so that wnbn he returned at night he 
had no sense to do more thati to creep up to his truckle-bod 
and sleep the heavy dreamless sleep of over-toil and of over- 
fatigue — ^he had pever had any culture, of the powers within 
him. None Uhld tell what ever they might, under another 
existence, have proved; and it was only through the faimess 
of nature around him, and the insight ho had by instinct 
into its beauties and mysteries, that he kept anve at all 
Ihose tender thoughts which, so sweet to the scholar, or tibe 
artist, or the noble, are perhaps only full of a dim bewildered 
pain to the poor man in whom they exist. 

I did not discern all this myself, of course ; but Trust 
did, and through Ti-ust I came to U. 
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Batl Dare’s love for his sister was wonderful; ho seemed 
to see none of her faults, save that ever-craving of gold, of 
which now and then ho so gently warned her. But even 
his perception of this blemish in heiMiover brought the 
fact, or the suspicion thereof, to his mind that she had in- 
deed taken his coins from under the apple-tree. No vague 
fancy of the truth ever, occurred to him ; he trasted Avice 
with all his heart and soul, and though many times one 
could observe that she was an anxiety and a disappointment 
to him, and that her sullen, ungrateful words not seldom 
wounded him sorely, he never spoke a harsh phrase to her, 
and only thought her guilty of ^pfliitishncss’ such as often 
besets a spoilt child. 

She was not contented, he knew; but then, as he was 
wont to say if he spoke to any fellow-workman on the natter, 
**tis ony tna gaiety-like o’ girlhood, look you; they re often 
like that i’ their fust years. *T ’ill wear off sure-ly wf time; 
and in’appeii shell get wed, you know — she’s sac pretty — 
and thin wi’ tha childcr cornin’, an that, a nursin’ ’em and a 
pratin’ tew ’em, an’ a tidyin’ o’ ’em, shell forgit a* these little 
maggits o’ fancies an’ 'lincrics, and sittlo down good- au’ 
quiet ; I’m sure o* it.’ 

But he was not quite sure in his own heart; and he was 
disquieted oftentimes for Avice ; and took blame to himself 
because he did not make the house 'alive’ enough to amuse 
a young girl; and w'orked extra hou rs, early and late, that ho 
might earn more money to replace that stolen from him, and 
give her some gift or some treat with it — some fairing, son^e 
daintier food, or some now bit of apparelling. 

‘ I allays feel, ye know, as if tha inithor was a watchin’ o* 
me,’ he said once to his only friend, after Ambrose of the 
Forge, a man like himself, in the quarry. ‘ ISho axod me a’ 
dyin’, poor soul, to hae a care o’ that little ’un; and I dew 
think if anythin’ wont wrong wi’ Avice, ’t ’ud jex niithcr 
sore, where’er she be, — for tho’ they may gae to*cav’n, I’ll 
niver b’lieve as they forgits all us down here, or gets hard as 
stones to what happen till us.’ 

‘Maybe no, Ben,’ retorted hi.s brother-in-labour poking 
his hands ruefully among liis tujiiblcd yellow hair, all white 
with the powder of the shattered limestone. ‘1 often won- 
ders as how them as is a singiii* wi’ tha angels — as they 
they be — can sing i’ tune an’ time like, whin they knows ail 
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fts U n happenin* io their f rinds and their childer hdowv I 
suppose they dunna fash theirselves about it; but ’eehisr to 
git main au* hard like, afore *ee can be a angel.’ 

Thereon he finished his noon-day bit of bacon and brwl, 
and sent his pickaxe with ringing strokes into the stone: 
he lived on the other side of the wood> three miles nearer 
the village church, at which he was a leader in the quire. 

‘ I s’uld niver do for a angel,’ he muttered, as he lifted 
the axe. ‘Why — t’other Sunday when my old timer, Bee, 
as you^Il well mind uii, died o’ that lump i’ her throat a 
Sunday li irhin’, I couldna git my voice at all for thinkin’ 
o* iha good bid crittur; .and I nad to gio o’er afore the 

Glory be,” and go outside aiicaih tha yew, and I was 
ft cryin’ like a child there — ’cause ’t old Bee was stiff an* 
cold*, If you’d seen her look, Ben, — her look at me till tha 
terra last ! * 

Ben was too much a pagan to rebuke his friend ; or to 
iiifeist that tlic ‘ Glory bo* should have been too solemn and 
awful in its nature for any 1 bought of the dead terrier to 
hate intruded on it, aial spoilt the inellow notes of its best 
bass singer. 

In this simple, heal ihful, open-air life I throve apace, and 
became exceedingly beautiful and graceful, as I could tell 
bv looking at myself in the clear mirror of the bright run- 
ning water. If my forefathers and brethren had all died at 
the Hall I can only imagine that their lamentable decease 
must have been caused by velvet cushions and meat-surieit- 
iiigs. I have often witnessed the melancholy results of 
epicureanism on members of my noble race. 

I throve certainly, and grew io my full size ; wliieli never 
exceeded that of a small rabbit ; nor ought indeed to have 
exceeded it, for the virtue and worth of my people lie in 
their diminutiveness, as do those of Eixevirs and of Parlia- 
mentary apisciences. 

Even oW Dick, the pedlar, who * could na abide dogs,’ ob- 
served me when he came again in Ben’s absence one day in 
the summer; and remarked that I was a rare nice un 
surely, an* wurth a sight o’ siller,* ho guessed. Ever after 
that unhappy speech, A vice regarded me with more favour, 
but with a glance excessively like to that with which a 
hawk surveys a lark. 

Once she asked her brother, 
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^ WunUa ye rdror sell ta pup, Ben ? 'Tis pretty, arxl tm 
glossy an’ white, I believe ye’d get a pund f or’t, ait’ ’twere 
well chaffered for — ’ 

Ben glanced at her with a grave look in his eyes, under 
which she was silent and restless. 

* I shall niver soli ta pnp, lass,’ he said. ‘ I dunna mak 
a thing fond o’ me and rear it wi’ trouble, jist to barter it 
awa’ to strangers, who might tormint it for aught I might 
tell,* 

A vice said no moroj she knew that there were things on 
which her gentle and patient brother was inflexible, and 
even obstinate, however yielding he might be usually to her 
%’aried caprices. 

1 myself heard this decision with infinite gladness, for I 
knew nothing then of the great world, and I loveettha 
pinewood and the moor. I liad my liberty, I had kindness, 
and I had sunshine : a young thing w’ouid be very envious 
indeed that asked, or desired, more. 

So the whole, long, golden summer passed ; the drowsy 
bees humming over the countless flowers ; the white and 
rose heaths covering the turf with a iimo of soft colour; 
the limestone rock flushing under the red glowing rays of 
the sunsets; the water-birds floating all daylong in the 
amber light over the beds of the waving sword-reeds ; the 
trout darting by in the clear shallow water, and hiding 
their pretty white backs under stones. 

The summer was delightful to me ; and to Ben it had a 
dim divine charm, that made the mere sense of living 
sweet to him, despite all his toil, 

Even A vice loved the ‘summer-time,* as your German 
^singers call it fondly ; it broke the monotony of her life ; 
it brought stray wanderers over the moors; it sent an 
artist or two into the heart of this old dusky fragrant wood ; 
it was the season of harvest homes, and of f^eral wakes 
in the villages that lay nearest. And Avice,*though so 
idle with her ‘chores’ (*. e. housework), and so indifferent 
to exertion, would walk ten miles any day on the chance- oi 
a dance at night, and a supper in some little outlying &nu, 
or some village alehouse where, Ben not being by, ‘she wore 
her ‘dimonds,* and eclipsed every girl who might foot it 
there. Whenever she returned from one of these pleasur* 
ings she was trebly sullen, and ill at ease always afterward? 
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Birfe we wti*o tl)e sufferers from iliat, not site; and 86 tho 
conBlderatiOii of the ‘hard stone in the sweet date' no more 
deterrai licr ?rom seizing and devouring her date, than it 
deterred her Btx in the early days of the East. 

Beiiusednow and then to offer some gentle remonstrance 
against this absolute devotion to gaiety, when its god was 
worshipped undm the questionable roofs of pot-bouscs; 
but Avice always made out that she was going with some 
good dame whose presence would have sanctioned the 
very revels of Bacchus or of Priapiis themselves, and he 
had not the heart to resiain her from the few eiijojments 
that In^oite the monotony of her years. 

A well-dressing, a wake, a dance, a wedding feast, were 
such delight to ‘the lass/ lie reckoned; it would have been 
‘united* io have begrudged hcTthosclittlemirthfiilfrivolities 
of a girl’s earliest youth. To go with licr himself w^as im- 
possible; ho had to be at liis labour by sunrise, and did not 
leave it till sunset, whether he were at the quarry, or, when 
stone work was slack, at the farms, lie could only trust 
her; and bo did trust her, with that entire faitli which all 
loyal natures give until — they arc paid with iho coin of 
deceit. 

‘I fear as how tire w'ench is a goin* WTOiig,’ said the man 
who had lamented the loss of Bee once, at the quarry, to his 
wife when she brought him the noon-day ‘bit and sup.' 
^ She's allays a jimkettin’ somewhercs,— or if she bcan't 
junketiiu* she’s a mopin' ; w^hich is m’appen worser of the 
tew. And they do say as how she’s ii gay ’un ; and as how 
young Isaac up a tlia flour mill and she bo arter no good. 
But i doubt’n of fashon Ben about it. I might dew more 
harm na good ? ’ 

‘ Dinna to meddle, Tam,’ said his wife, who -was a shrew ed 
woman. ‘It’s iiixer no good a Ihrebhiii’ other folks’ corn; 
ye allays g||i« the flail agin i’ ye own eye someh()w\’ 

‘Mebbe,^said her lord, ‘I would na mind gelt in’ hit if I 
saved ta com by thres'liin* il ; but I dunna see how I suld 
rightly. The lass ud say na, and Isaac iid say na,t)’course, 
and Ben nd niver change a word wi’ me agin.’ 

So not even friendship dared to tear tlie band off Ben’s 
eyes. 

Friendi^hip. whou it is not a 'bully, is vory commonly 
« coward. 
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When the siuiiiner had passed, and it was the first warm 
tneliow touch of autumn tnat flushed the k^ves, and made 
the waters flow faster, and shook the hrowii cones, off the 
fir-trees, one of Avice’s hcloved days of junketing came 
round with unusual honours. 

It was ‘wake- week’ at a little town some £w cl miles 
away, and in addition to the wakes’ singing and daheing 
and feasting, there w^ere a fair and a circus and various other 
wonders. So at least old Dick o’ tha Wynnats, making hi# 
quarterly visit with Michaelmas, informed her with much 
unction and imaginative description in reward for the 
money she laid out with him — threes whole sliillings veritably 
her own from her poultry-yard ; the hens being the only 
things of which she took any real care, because they brought 
her in some silver with the outlay of which Ben j^ever 
interfered. 

Ben dc'arly liked a smoke of his pipe, out-of-doors in the 
still twilight in summer, or by his hearth in the winter, 
Bjit of late he had not smoked at all, because it ‘pit wings 
to the siller, my lass,’ as lie told lier; because, as Trust 
told me, ho was trying hard to make up by Michaelmas that 
sovereign’s worth which the thief’s appropriation had pre- 
vented his possessing at Midsummer. 

‘ It’s all in a hole in the timber under his bed,’ said Trust; 
‘lie don’t put faith in the apj)le-trce money-box any more. 
And even she does not know of this, or it would not be long 
quiet ill his old stocking in that wood cranny.’ 

For wliicliever purpose it; was, however, that he saved his 
tobacco money, he went without his one enjoyment all 
througli the soft hot summer. Aviceknewit,and saw him cast 
now and then a wistful glance at the unfilled pipe. There 
was abundance of tobacco in old Dick’s pouch ; but she did 
unt purchase three-])enny-wort!^ of it out of her egg-money. 
She only bought some yards of bright scarlet ribbon, some 
yards of common lace, some mock amber bdids for her 
throat, and a very small jaunty sti*aw hat, 

‘ Ye’ll conic ower, sure ? ’ pressed old Dick. ‘ Wliy, lawk 
a mercy, ’fill be sich a sight as hajiiia be seed i’ the country 
sin th* old King o’ the Peak wini to glory hundreds of years 
agone. There is a lot o’ play actors a cornin’ — and ye 
niver seed a play ? * 

‘Nay!’ assented Avice with a sigh, ‘I niver did: whal 
docs they dew ? * 
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^^Iiord 6ake, my dearie, I could na tell *ee,* said Dick, 
with much solemnity. ‘It*s all lyin’ — all lyin*, iviry hit, 
— ^most butiful ! There*s fallere a cryin* their hearts out as 
was laughin’ fit to kill theiraells a minit afore. There’s 
kings wi crowns o’ gowd on as was jist common men, wi’ 
pipes i’ their mouths, tew seconds agone. There’s ugly 
tr^^peziu* mawthers o* gals, as one would na* ha’ picked out 
o’ street, all smilin’ and rosy, and jew’lled and lovely like, 
wi* the people a clappin’ an’ a cheerin’ on em* like mad. 
’Tis all lyim, ye knaw ; theer’s tha beauty on it ; and tha 
folks they goes and take on so as niver was, and b’lieve it 
like Scriptur they do. Why, Tve seed un a kickin’ a 
woman as laid on doorstep i’ tlia open street (a’ least the 
constable he got a kickin’ o’ her, and tha crittur moaned, 
and tha folk about laughed at it as a rare good jokej she’d, 
a been clemmed by tlie way, she could na. get a bit o* bread 
nohow); weel! and I seed ’em that self-same night, tha 
self-same folks i’ tha playhouse, a cryin’ and a clamourin’, 
and a rockin’ theersella to an’ fro wi’ grief a’cause a quoin 
on the stage had pisoned herself out o’ rage and jealously. 
O’ tha lyin’s uncommon good, ’tis sui*© to move ’em a deal 
more’n ony tha fac* itsell* 

Avice listened intently. 

‘But ’ee sed,’ she began eagerly, ‘as how ugly mawthers 
were took i’ tha play and mod beautiful. *Vv eel-favoured 
wimmin thim must be — must be — ’ 

‘Dazzlin’ like the sun, my wench!’ said Dick em- 
phatically, ‘ O’ course tha beauties alius looks tha best. 
Lawk-a-deaiy mo, w^hy if a pretty gell git o’ tha stage, 
shell go wed a duke afore Christmas ! ’ 

‘But how does ’ee git tliecrl’ asked Avice with panting 
breast, 

Dick looked very thougliiful, but ho wmked his eye with 
dull unction. 

‘Eh, ma dear, I dun’ know. I is na a pretty gell. But 
I tliink as lio'w if I wa^ un I’d jist go wuieer a playhouse 
j Tvere ; and I’d w^alk in and I’d ax to see the gintleinan 03 
kips it ; and I’d show him ma bonny face and my bonny 
fute, and a* tha gowd 0’ ma hair, and I would na doulit 
much as lie’d pit me on tha boords,* 

Avice listened breathlessly. 

‘A’ont money?’ she asked. 
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- * Well/ tsaid Dick; * there k some u pays money to git 
theer, I know ; but a haudaouae wench — she ha* got her 
siller i’ her eyes and her lips. If I were ye, Avice, I’d hey a 
try, that I *ud, i’ tha wake-week. He coula tia but say ye nay/ 
She listened thirstily, and with longing, wondering gaze» 
*But I is tta bright?* she said, sullenly, ‘Cieye^, ye 
knaw — 1 canna read hut a bit or t«w/ 

Dick snapped his fingers. 

‘ Wimmen as good-lookin* as ye, lassie, need na lam 
theer ABC! But m’appen yo would na like to leave Isaac/ 
he added sidy. ‘ He’s a strappin’ lad, sure-ly.’ 

‘I’d leave him this minnit!’ she said savagely, twisting 
to and fro her yards of new scarlet ribbon. 

‘Yc’r wiapin* tha ribbon, nia dear,’ said Dick calmly; 
Ihen ho bent towards her and whispered in her earl ‘ Ben 
dinna know o*t ?* 

She coloured scarlet as her ribbons over her face and 
bosom, as she murmured back a faint negative. 

0 ‘ Thin, my wench, git awa* soon, to playhouse o* some- 
wheros if ye’re wise/ muttorod Dick, still in her ear, with 
a chuckle and a gihi. Ayice, still with the hot flush on her 
face ami tingeing still her swelling breast, shook him off 
and went wnthiii. The old man; still chuckling to himself, 
climbed slowly up the hdl to Iho Moorsido. 

‘ Shell go ta playhouse,’ I heard him mutter. ‘And tha 
dukes will rin mad OAver Isaac’s cast-off! Lawk-a-day! the 
lords’ light-o’-loves is alius a honest man’s Icavia’s!* 


CHAPTEE YII. 

nrs rmsT betbatal. 

It was autumn -lime; and w’ork being slack at the quarry, 
Ben went ‘a ploughin’/ to the various farmsteads lying 
around; — little clusters oE wliito or gray buildings, with 
roofs of that(*h or red tile, that broke here and there the 
dark blue of the distant pine w'^oods, the purple of the hiil&, 
or the green of the woods and meadows. 

Mounting the slope behind our cottage to its highest 
point, w^^here it became moorland, and shelved down again 
on the other side, you could see for thirty miles about on 
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every wide, and many eH little homesteads catight your 
eight, nestled in Llic dip of a valley, caught in the clift of a 
rock, or perched on the brow of a hill. Home few. of these 
were far too distant to allow him to go and come to them 
in the day, and he slept where his work chanced to be. At 
such times I missed him greatly; and Trust sat with a grave 
anxious countenance on the aooraill, ev^rj now and then 
awaking the echoes with a short woe-begone howl. 

He wa« going for six days’ agricultural work to a fann 
near A.sh ford- iu-lhe- Water on the same week that tho 
Svakes.’ so strongly eulogised by the pedlar, were to take 
place ; ai.d Avice, on the Sunday night before his departure, 
pleaded hard with him for permission" to go thither for tho 
great day of all. Old Dame 8medly, the fem-sellor, was 
going, she urged, and would take her. 

* It’s tew far for tha donkey to kom and go i’ twelve hours, 
my lass,* he objected, ‘and I dunna like for ye to sleep fra’ 
hame. Least 0 ’ all, low, i* that town wlierc T dnnna knaw 
a smih’ ^ 

‘But Dame Sjnedly dew, lion,’ persisted his sinter. SShe 
hev a half-cousin, an unet>’ decent man, as own a Public 
thcer, and wo (mid sleep i’ his house tha night, and thin 
back ageii tvi’ inarn. Ye knaw ye’ve axed her io he wi’ me 
hero whiles ye're on tha tramp.’ 

‘I’m no’ goin’ on tramp, lass,’ said Ben, a trifle annoyed. 
‘ I’m a goin’ tc.w Ashford i’ tlia Water; ye mind it right on 
well. A -Vubl ic b(‘an’t tha sort o’ idacc for yc, my dearie; 
thcr(3’fl alius a lot of men .V skitiU ', and bad w'limuim a 
troll oping about.’ 

‘ It’s a very ’spectablo bouse. Bon ! ’ moaned A vice. ‘And 
I tliiul; it tbamo to cast foul words agin the oid,daino’s 
folks, as is a main deal better off than us aren’t.’ 

‘ I dlnna cast no w'ords at ’em,’ said Bern patiently. ‘ I 
ony scs, as I allays ses, that a Public ain’t a place for sich a 
wench as yew.’ 

‘It’s tlia ony roof I can sleep under, Ben! — and to lose 
this wakin’ will kill me, it wxU ! There’s a fair, and merry- 
go-rounds, and play-actin’, and conjurin*, and lots o’ 
dancin’; — an’ I didna think ye’d be so cruel as to do me 
out o’t ! Whin I sees nothin’ in this lonely hole fra one 
year’s end to t’other 1’ 

And Avicc burst into tears ; using the great weapon of 
her without stint or scruple. 
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Of course Ben gave in, and let her have her way j the 
more quickly, though not the more readily, because he 
knew woU that if ho did not let her have it, she would take 
it, — the moment his hack was turned. 

' Gie me a kiss, my lass/ he said sadly, when the storm 
had passed, and she consented to smile through her tears. 
‘ Mebbe yo wunna be up afore I’m off to-moi*ro\* 

She kissed him willingly; with pretty caressing ways 
and words. 

Surely Judas must have been a woman disguised? 

With the first gray streak of the morning, he went on 
his way, over the hills to the Wyc-waterod dales, where his 
labour lay, among the golden-brown woods of the autumn. 

He signed Trust gently back with his hand, and bid him 
slay and mind the place; my head he touched light} j and 
fondly. 

‘ Good-bye, little un/ he murmured kindly ; ‘ I’ll soon 
be wi’ yc agin.* 

Then lie went ; through the gray, damp, vaporons air, 
fliat was like clouds of steam over all the hills, and whilcne<l 
as snow all the valleys. There h^d been no one up to set 
liis breakfast, or to bid liira God speed. 

As ho drew the door after him, and left us alone in the 
feeble, sickly light of the solitary rusli-candlo by which he 
had groped his way to the poor meal he had eaten, Trust 
threw up his head and gave his long wailing agonised liowl. 

‘ That won’t bring him back ? ’ I hazarded, for the noise 
made me feel so miserable. 

\1 know that!* said Trust sharply. ‘Howling wont 
bring a dead sheep to life, but many are the dead sheep 1 
have howled over ; where they lav stiff and frozen, down in 
a snow-drift, poor fools. Though we can’t help things, we 
grieve for them. If you never do that when you are grown 
up, you will be as hard as a stone — or a woman ! * 

A^ter which answer, ho recommenced his lamentations, 
with much seeming relief to himself; until A vice opened 
her door, and called to him to be quiet, or ‘ she’d bang his 
head off his shoulders.’ 

His reply to this was another howl, only louder, shriller, 
and more prolonged than ever. She sent a piece of heavy 
wood flying at him, down the stairs. 

Trust watched it coming, got out of its way, and with 
much contentment saw it shiver the little angle of looking- 
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gkR& oil the wall. Thmy satisfied with his vengeance he 
composed himself into a ball, and was silent. 

Trust and I had a bad life for the next three daps with 
Atico, and the old woman, Smedlv; we should have had a 
worse, only that they were fearful of him when he growled, 
and this lie did, very nearly unceasingly, from morning till 
night. 

On the third day, the husbandman on the Moor Farm 
borrowed Trust to help him bring in some sheep from a 
distant part of tho moor on which they had been turned 
out for the late summer graze, and I saw my only friend 
leave me, with a sinking at my heart—a foreboding of what 
ill I could not tell. 

The fourth morning was that on which Avice and the 
dame were going to the wakes ; and the donkey-cart was at 
the door by six o’clock of the dawn. 

I had understood that * Nell o’ the Moor Fam * had pro- 
mised to look after me, in recompense for tho loan of Tinist 
at the sheep-fotching. So I was amazed and frightened 
when Avice — wondrous to behold in the diamonds, and the 
' lace, and a very bright bine print dress, and the morsel of 
a. hat, all aglow with tho scarlet ribbons — janimod me into 
ono of those miaint brown willow-baskets, peculiar to iliat 
district, shut liio lid with only a peep-holo Tor air, and set 
me up on tho cart with her bundles and the old w Oman’s 
red cloak. 

I moaned, I whined, I yelped, I made all the upnmr I 
knew how ; but it was of lio avail ; they did not heed mo ; 
the cart went jogging on its way. 

Through the chinks of the basket I looked at tho liltlo 
cottage, like a robin’s-nest in an ivy biinh, with tho wdiito 
moriting mists hovering above it on the great hill slope, 
and the bright brown brook running by its loor. 

Alas ! 1 never saw it again. 

Tlie road which the cart took was not up the hill and 
across the moors ; it penetrated the whole width of the 
wood, and then ^vent through a shallow * sough of water, 
which was in w^intor too sw^olicn to allow of any thorough- 
fare that way : and then passed over the brow of a steep 
stony alope, and so got at last into a high road, called, like 
a score or others in the country, the Derby road. * 

• A small lagoon, each as is called in Noifolk * a broad/ 
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Mt died utteriy, as we trere digged tfiHr w^^iy 
in a pi*ogre«s omy interrupted by the dead pauses 
of Sie donkey, and the loud blows rained upon his back. 
I thought of Trust, running, leaping, barking, so joyously, 
so excitedly, so full of eagerness and of importance, on the 
far-away purple moor bringing home the sheep — ^if he only 
had known! 

For I had no sort of doubt or hope left in me ; I knew 
that she was going to sell Hha pup,* as well as though I 
had heard her proclaim aloud her wicked intent. 

The journey seemed endless to me ; we jogged at last 
into a little clean, old-fashioned, stone-buift town, shady 
with many trees, and with a noble ancient church in the 
centre of its market-place. I should think it was usually as 
quiet as its own graveyard ; but now in wake week it was 
thronged with men .and women and children from all tho 
outlying villages. Its church bells were ringing merrily and 
madly ; its market-place was thronged with booths, and 
shows, and sports, and flags ; and outside a wooden build- 
ing, on a platform, there were the play-actors of tbo pedlar’s 
legend, strutting to and fro in all the glory of gold, and 
silver, and velvet robes, and waving plumes, while ono gor- 
geous creature in scarlet and amber blew his trumpet 
loudly, and proclahned tho performance of the night. 

‘ Lawk a mussy, look ! * I heard Avice cry out , ^ 0, ain’t 
it beautiful ? What I \id give to ony he that girl wi* the 
short pink skii*t, and the silver shoon, and that crown upo’ 
her head ! ’ 

I could have told her that she had looked a thousand 
times prettier herself, washing in tho burn, with her linen 
kirtle tucked up to her knees, and her white arms and 
bosom coming forth from the brown le^iUiern bodice like 
white moss roses out of russet autumn leaves. 

But if I could have spoken, what use would it have been 
to have told such a truth as that to a woman? With all 
their egregious vanity — voracious of flattery as a fish of 
food — ^they are always distrustful of themselves when 
arrayed in tho garment of simplicity. 

At another time I should have thought tho market-place 
% gay scene enough, in its way, with its colour, movement, 
noise, and mirth ; and that rich blue sky of the dying sum- 
oier over all the quaint peaked roofs. 
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An it WEB, Iwa$ wretched- 

We stopped at a dirty tumbl©»^own littlo ale-hotiBe, which 
a gaudy sign proclaim^ as the ‘ Miners' Joy ; ’ there were 
lead luines the other side of the town in the heart of a 
luxuriant woodland, once a royal chase. Her© Atic© and 
her companion were noisily welcomed ; and she, for that 
matter, embraced by a knot of men before the ‘ Public’s * 
door, of whom one was her host. 

She laughed a little with them ; drank a draught of spiced 
ale, then took me up-stairs in my basket to her room. 
When she had put the finishing touches of finery to herself, 
she went out of the attic with a loud slam to the rickety 
door, and left mo to my meditations, which were none of 
the brightest. 

It was now near the hour of sunset. 

Through the thin w^attled walls of the ‘Public,* and 
through the open lattice, I could hear the various voices — 
now of a man and a woman who seemed husband and wife, 
and were in the adjoining garret — now of the ]icr8on8 
gathered drinking in the wide thatched porch bellow. 

‘ Thar go the wench/ said one of the former, the wife I 
think by her voice, by which I su|)])ose Avice was meant. 
‘ She hev trim limbs o’ hcni, she hev — kiver ground like a 
Pol1y*wash-tho-dish-up.’* 

‘ Esau bean’t a losiif time,’ said the man, with a grin in 
his voice. ‘Theer’s his arm about her a’ready.’ 

‘ She’s a willin’ nn/ sighed his wife sadly. ‘ She dunnd 
let grass grow a’neath her shoon i’ court in.' 

‘ She’s abuve Esau, tew/ said the husband. ‘She axed 
jist now how many dukes theer w as i’ England — ’ 

‘ AVhat did tell her? * 

‘\Sed as theer warn’a but one. An’ there is na. Ony 
our duke, old woman.’ 

‘ No, for sure. But what could gell want wf dukes ? * 

‘ She’s franzy Avi’ her bit o’ oat-oake ; an’ mad for a plum 
’un/ answered the other allegorically. ‘It’s thim chip 
news-sheets as dew mischiof ta gells and lads ; makin’ em’ 
miarT wi* their lot, and git sae cock-a- whoop and fulish as 
theer’s nae standin’ ’em.’ 

‘ And that’s trow. But un mun knaw how world wags ? * 

* Why mun y© ? * grumbled the mam ‘ ’Taint naught 

* A water^wagtiiil. 
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tyef. T'e mind yer kittle biles, and rer bin s lay, an* yer 
cabbage dunna get worums, and yer cnilder dnnna tell lies 
to *60 — ^that’s wot ye*ve gotten ta dew. World duima want 
’ee, *tis big enow to take caro o* itsell— * 

‘Sure I*m alius slavin* fop cbilder,* said his wife, with 
something like a sob. 

‘To lets ’em lie,’ growled the other. ‘Littlest *un, h© 
told me a wopper yest’rcen. 1 gie him a rare crack d’ pate 
for *t. Reddin’ nows-ahects an* pratin’ o’ world, whiles 
worums gits at yer greens, an’ lies comes pat ta yer bairns 
— ^that’s lust screeching at neighbour’s chimbley-smoke, 
an’ lettin’ yer ain place bum ta aahes.’ 

Hero the conjugal discussion was drowned by the tones 
of the men in the porch, who were talking, political econo- 
mies — after their light. 7 

‘ Times is bad i’ Suffeck ?’ said ono voice with an inquiring 
accent in it. 

‘ Main bad,* concurred another which had not the north- 
country speech that is Chaucer-like and full of a curious 
unconscious poetry, but had instead the whine of East 
Anglia that is as like the New England whine as the call of 
one cliiiffinch is like to another. ‘Six shillin’ a week is 
a’most all as iver ye git. Theor won’t be no corn growed 
soon, if pipplc slarve-like a-farmin’ as wo does.’ 

‘ Six shillin’ a week ! ’ ejaculated the miner. ‘ Women git 
as much at mill ?’ 

‘ Hey ? ’ said the Suif oik man. ‘ And a shillin’ or ten- 
pence every week out o’ that for landlord. We niver gits 
a taste o* meat, years end t* year’s end. And when flour’s 
riz, it’s all as ye can dew to kip body and soul tegither,’ 

‘ Wliere’s SufCeck P ’ asked some other person. ‘ I’ Anie- 
rxeay P ’ 

‘Americav! Ye’i'o a born nat’ral. It’s somewheres T 
tha south, ain’t it, George?’ 

‘ Iss,’ assented the Suffolk George. ‘ ’Tis all butifull 
and flat as yor hand theer, none o’t broke up into these nasty 
mounds o’ yonru as is ony made to lame man and beast. 
Ye may walk hunderds o’ miles i’ Suffeck, and hevit all as 
smooth and as nice as a maw the r’s ap’oii wi’ the starch in.’ 

‘But ye dumia get good wage?’ said the miner with 
practical wisdom. 

‘We doau’ 1 confessed the East Anglican, ‘wedoaa’t 
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Aim tEat tlteer botherin’ machinery as do the threshm^ 
aad the reapin’, fmd the sawip’, and the mowin’, liev a 
ruined us. See ! — ^in old time, when ground was frost bit 
or water-soaked, the min threshed indoors, in bams, and 
kep in work so. But now the machine, he dew all theer is 
to dpw, and dew it up so quick. There’s a many more men 
than theer be things to dew. In winter-time measter he 
doain’t*4want half o* us ; and we’re just out o’ labour, and we 
fall sick cos’ o’ naethin’ to eat; and goes tew parish — able- 
bodied min strong as sicers.’ 

^Ma^jhine’s o’ use i’ mill-work,’ suggested one of the 
northerners. 

‘ O’ use ! ay o’ coorse ’tis o’ use — ^tcw tha measters,’ 
growled the ISast Anglican. * But if ye warn’t needed at 
yer mill cos the iron boast was a w'eavin’ and a reelin’ and 
a dewin’ of it all, bow’d yer feel ? Wi’ six children, mebbe, 
biggest ony seven or eight, a crazin’ ye for bread. And ye 
mayn’t send ’em out, cos o’ labour-laws, to pick up a half- 
penny for theersclves ; and tha passion be all agin yer, cos 
ye warn’t thrifty, and didn’t gev a penny for the forrin 
blacks out o* the six shillin’ a week? would you think 
iron beast wor o’ use thin ? or would yor damn him hard ?’ 

‘Ho speak up well,’ hallooed one of the miners, with a 
thump upon the table. 

‘I’ll speak agin hm any day,’ said the Suffolker with 
fierce emphasis. ‘ Why, look’ee, I’m better off nor most. 
I’d some schoolin’ when I was a brat ; and I scraped and 
scraped till I got a cow, and 1 can make ends meet a bit, wi’ 
the butter in summer-time. But there’s a swarm o’ men in 
the parish as duimo more’n tha beasts in stye. Dunno 
their God ; duniio their letters ; never heard o’ tha Queen; 
never put a mossel o’ mutton in their mouths — dunno no- 
thin’. Field-work is sickly-like, ’cos o’ the wind and 
weather; and when yer comes to trampin’ six mile out, 
and six in, and ditchin’ and ploughin’ all day i’ tha wet, it 
stan’ to reason as how tha rheumatic come hot and heavy 
arter a bit, wi’ min and wimmin tew. Farmers, they kip 
theer greyhounds t’ run for cups and that loike ; and kill 
sheep for ’em ’gainst their coursin-meetens ; but their min 
they dew starve mostly ; and tha cupboard he’s empty and 
the cliurchyard he’s full. You see the lands is too small and 
min they’re too many. That’s wheer it be-* ^ 



HIS Fm$t rnTRAYAL. '' ^ 

'Q-eniiy take up ea muck o’t wi* woods for ebootm^* 
grmnblod tli© mmepin au^wer* ‘If ye was ta tiila* tba 
grown’ wheer’s w^ood — ’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ objected tho Suffolker. ‘That woan’t dew. 
W oods is health to land ; in field-work ye maim gie an* 
take, as wi* yer fellows. If, ye doan’t gle timber elbow- 
room, yer soil ’ll be pardiin’ wi’ dry loike a duck in a hay- 
loft. If ye fell yer wood ivery wheers tha land she’ll gape 
wi* cracks, like a trollop’s gound wi* holes—’ 

‘ Thin tliecr’s newt f or’t but t’ immigrate ?* 

‘To dew wot?* 

‘To gae beyant seas, to now countries.’ 

‘ Never heerd on ’em.’ 

‘ Lord sake ! Why, my brither he’s theer — in Australy 
— and ho scs as how tha land’s jest’ bustin’ like wi’iplenty, 
an* ye can liae mutton for a farthiii’ a poun*, an’ yo can get 
a fat ewe for sixpence, and ye don't •never see naobody 
chilled, nor clemmed, nor tatter’d.’ 

* Lawk-’a-mussy ! Well — ’t 'ud come cheaper to Parish 
to sind us all theer, I’m thirikin’, than to kip so many on 
us all starvin’ and rottin’ at whoam ?’ 

‘ They dew send a many.* 

‘ Mebbe. Never heard o’t in our parts. They s’uld come 
and Bpik about it ; and shove us a bit and get us ofE right 
away : ye know we’re rare and like the blow-flowers in pots. 
We’d stick in pots for iver, a’out blowin’ nor ncathin’ ; and 
jist gio up tba ghost along o’ theer bein’ no mould, and no 
room, and our roots a dingin’, and a dingin’, a’out nought 
to feed ’em. But pit plant in bigger pot — pot him out o’ 
doors, whether he uke *t or not — and he’ll get strikin’ agin, 
and blowin* like mad. He will ; and so *ud we. I’d loike 
to hear more o’ these new lands ?* 

‘ I’ll git Sue to read tha letter to ye if *ee come o’er to 
my place,’ rejoined tho Peak miner. ‘She read rare. She 
doirt hev to spell out not more’n ivery ithor word or so. 
Be *ee long in these parts P’ 

‘ I kem ’ecursion. First time I wns iver out o’ SufEeck. 
But my aunt she ' hev done ^vell, a marryin’ this Public ; 
and I tno’t I’d see her for onst. Te’re main and queer, 
wi’ yer land all muddled like into these ups and downs. To 
must ha’ rare big moles to throw up sich sky-high mounsP* 

This was uttered with no sense of humour;, but in a very 
grave spirit of wonder and of inquiry. 
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I did iM>t cat^ the miner’s reply, as the men moved 
within, no douht to get fresh tobacco and more beer; and 
testead of their conversation I heard again the grave, gnnn- 
hling tones of the hnaband and the more plaintive ones of 
the wife in the attic near me, whose lower voices had been 
drowned by the iiud arguments of the East Anglian. 

‘ Ben will ha’ trouble i’ that gell,’ I heard the voici^ of the 
man say. * She’s off trapezin’ about a’ready; crazed-like iu 
gape at la play-actors/ 

*Well-a-day! that’s ony nat’ral,’ said the softer female 
Voice, with the tender exclamation that has lingered in those 

f arts sh^i e the days of your Shahcspoarc. ‘ Gclls sud bide 
y heai’th, I know that right well ; hut when they’re 
young, and haniia na mother like, they gets dazed wi’ 
lookiii* i’ tha glass, and h(‘arin’ tlia lads crack o’ theergudo 
looks. And for sure ’tis a hit dullish for Avice, all along 
o* hersilf i’ tha quariy-wood, and she's just a honny, feck- 
less thing, wi* iia iniiid in her/ 

' She hcv as good a home as ony jade can want/ growled 
the man ; ‘Bens that douce tc'w her, and that fearfu* o* 
crossin’ her, that she live, she dew, like a mouse i’ a corn -bin, 
But. thcer it is-- pit muto i’ corn-bin, pit ’em i’ a barn 
wheer thcer’s a score o* coombs i’ sack, and a score o* 
coombs a’ lyin’ loose,— why, ye kmnv, Jess, as I know, 
mice they’ll ui^-er go eat tha loose corn, they’ll jist gnaw 
holes i’ tha sackin’, for sheer sake o’ thievin’ and reivin’.* 
And wiininen they’s just like mice; giv' ’em their 
pleasure easy to come by, they’ll nashen and fritten their- 
selves till they can run aside and guaw the sackin’ of souie 
joy as Q-od and men hcv forbid to ’em. It’s queer — ^it’s 
awfu’ queer. But m’appen lha A’mighty knew Himself 
what lie med lha vermin and lha gell.s for— it’s more nor 
we dew, I reckon. 

And with that sorrowful reflection, sadly uttered, his 
voice ceased, and Iiis heavy nailed boots clanged slowly 

• I also have heard farmerf* say this of mice in a barn ; but in 
justice to the maligned rodents i must say that I liaTO had two mice 
in my rooms for tbo last six months, winch, being well fed, never havo 
touched food not given them, oven when loft alono for hours. Tlio 
theft of all animalft comc.s from hunger. 1 do not believe any of them 
’Care to steal for stealing’s sake — except pediaps monkeys, to whom 
theft is charming bccaui^e it is mischief. — £l>. 
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I was left aloue all the day, ereuiug mid 
whimpered and sobbed myseJf to sleep as best 1 could, lirith 
the big autumnal moon glowing through d^ lHtle leMbd' 
lattice, and the shouts of the township’s retelry 
faintly on the soft night wind. , ^ 

It was dawn when Avice Bare returned ! full ixwa^ClJIS^ - 
face was deeply flushed; her hair dishevelled; 
disordered; she laughed vacantly as she mov^d about; Siha: 
she threw herself half undressed upon the bedyfeid rfept 
soundly, without a single movement, several hours through, 
lying face downward with the air blow ing in upon hor. 

I had once seen a man drunk at the quarry ; it soembd to 
mo that she laughed, and moved, and slept very as 
he had done, under the potency of liquor. 

Yet when at noon she awoke, and bathed herself In the 
cold, clear water, and shook out all hejp tresses, and dressed 
horaelf in a white bodice and a scarlet kirtle, she looked so 
cbaimingly, thanks to her youth, and her health, and her 
wonderfully pei’fcct beauty, that I felt as if my suspicion 
was hateful and full of shame. 

She stopped in her attiring once : and leaned her head 
on her hand ; and stared at her face and form in the piece 
of mirror, which was muck larger than her little of 
gla.'is at home. * % 

She seemed to survey hen ^ quite mercilessly, with all 
her loro for herself ; and to taking stock, as it were, of 
her capital of physical loveliness. The #?,arlet lips, the 
glow'ing browm eyes, the round white arms, the bosom that 
rose above the edge of the bodice that only rivalled it in 
whiteness ; the tender tints and the soft curves of her 
limbs — she studied them all with a curious mingling 'ofi 
vain worship, and of mercantile foresight, fused in one. 

Then she dressed herself in haste, clasping about her ft 
quantity of fresh taw'dry trinkets — how gifts, no, dohbfe- 
from the fair — and turned her attention to me, whom sli# 
seized with a sharp and feverish ^ce ; as though I wore 
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B was n lonedy iJae open window the 

watnnm iwr tdow efc^oing and atfeet ; the sun shone ; Ifie 
tc^%$ in the hi^ 1»ees os^wed 5 the holla of tho churdhes 
ehamed mewfly j-dfcut Avioe h^ed none of those4 

She eotisigp:ied pite afi^ to my bashet ; and as this tjbno 
I wa» |i«nitted no peep-hole at all, I ootild only wimise 
that 1 ws oaapried downstairs into the little dirty poreh of 
the house. !thi« pol^5h, with oak seitles fixed against it, 
was a farouritedmking-plac© of the miners, I believe ; and 
more spioi 4 a^e, and toast, and mulled elder wine with crab 
apples nobbing in it, and possets of various kinds- mad© 
with honey ana milk, and cloves and apples, and all the old 
E3[i;?iabetban drinks that are still brewed in the North, 
were being eagerly called for, with the sweet circular wakc- 
ealte always in vo^ue on such occasions. 

Ho all these, Avice, it seemed, r( ndcred full justice ; as 
the men kept crying to her, ‘Well drained, my lass' 
*Take U sup o’ this.* ‘That’s a good im to drink, aren’t 
she? * ‘ To suld kip a public, my wench ; ye’re ji^'t tha one 
for^t.* But if she drank much slio did not tell what was 
in her basket, and she went, at length, forth, decorously 
enough with the old woman Smedly, into the streets and 
the market-place 

For myself— T was too terrified to do an \ thing, even to 
moan; and tlie close confinement of the basket made ii>o 
feel vorj faint. 

1 suppose she met some one by appointment, for ^Ii i 
stopped m a lonely by-street, and a man’s voice addressed 
her— a pmall, thin, wiry voice, that 1 hated. 

^ Am I right, ma’am ? I think I must bt ; Dick told me 
toiook for th^ prettiest lady in all the 1 >wrj.’ 

Avjce laughed ; a laugh of pleasure, at the coarse stupid 
compliment 

‘Are ye the gcnlcman as wants a dogP’ she said; ‘least- 
v;ay'! a ptip?’ 

‘*X aiii^ ma’am. I always want pups ; I deal in ’em,’ 

‘Well, thin-^I bar* brought ’oe tin Brither Ben ho 
dunna know; he’ll he mad like— ^I’U hev to tell him as 
how I took ta pup tvi’ me, ’cause I feared os how Nell 0 ’ 
Moorsvide’ xid forgit to gio it it<* mea^s, and i’ the press o’ 


ms j«nt|r mrmydx.. * 

1 1 filill ]3^&rk» taU to 

li&e, a toy,~fo? W« wtre mi imi o* f up-*^^ 

^At, I j 5 »ae ! Stut you,to’am, tmto^aJiy do not to iogn 
aljouttlia house 

* Of I dtmna car© for thafc. TBs a foasin^ Httjl© wreteh* 
for sure ; but they dew* say as how *tis agjieal o* Talew, and 

tha gowd, as Dick tpl© ye, and ip — * 

^ I see ! Allow tne — 

'Allow me/ meant openiotg my basket, and taking tnp 
out by the skin of my nock; a barbaarous custom ^ioO 
prevalent. 

They were standing, quite alono^ under an archway tjmt 
connected a malting-nouse and a mceting*chapol‘-Ha droll 
metaphor in stone, of the Church leaning on the World, 

This part of tho town was entire^ deserted j ^10 noise 
and merriment were but dindy heard j no one wM near. 

Ho examined me with the most minute and^ detfjstablp 
attention, and looked very shrewd and avaricious as hOMdid 
so. Finally ho replaced me in tho basket. 

* Tour price is high, ma’am : very high. I douM if t 
shall ever see it back again. The pup is not of the ralua 
you suppose ; nothing like it, siiO — as I promised Dick ; 
and as you need tho gold; and as the dog is certainly 
p roily, to say nothing of its mistress’s beauty ; I will pur- 
chase it for what you asked.’ 

* Three pun’,’ said A vice thirstily. 

‘ Thi'eo pounds — including basket ? ’ 

* O, ye may have tha basket,’ raid A vice, with feverish 
ha \i\ 'Hand o’er the gowd, theer’s a good crittur! ’ 

lie counted three sovereigns slowly into her hand; h 
clutched and closed on them, and without even a word of 
1 hanks or farewell, she drew her skirts up about her, and 
il<*w off down the street like a lap- wing. 

* Tiib man stood and gazed after her, bcWlldoped at her 
sudden flight. 

* She’s a queer one,’ he muttered.j ' Ko good I fear, for 

all her handsome face. But tho dog’s w^orth tw^'ico his 
money, anyhow.* 0 

With that ho heaved »p my basket, and bore me away 
to his lodipngB. 

I was his nencoforward- 
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m MiBusavpijLOB, 

It i« of BO ixm «w,to recouBt all tBe I «ulfoi?ed. 

I caa tecall it as^ou^it i^rero ye$terday ; and I criod 
my vofy heart out Hke a oaby as I was. The man was not 
at the first unkind to mo, though ho struck mo some few 
times sharply with a riding switch when I would not ceawo 
from my moaning and sobbing. He was rough too, and 
hurt me ii’ handling, but he did not starve me. He chained 
naOj indeed, by my light collar to the log of a chair, and 
kept mb prisoner in Ins little sitting-room upstairs that 
looked out on the market-place ; but he was out a groat 
deal, and I Was loft ohietly alone. I might be there but a 
day# 1 miglilt be there for a week ; I cannot recollect. I 
omy know I was miserable. Tho first thing that recalled 
me to consciousness was the sharp sting of a whip across 
my back. I shrieked with tho pain ; in Ben’s house even 
Avice had never dared to be at me. The only response to 
my cry Was a sharper blow than the first ; and this was ro- 
j>eaiea till I was literally blind and stupefied, and was 
^uiet because numbed ^viill anguish. 

Then evil woke in me under my torments, and I bit and 
foamed, and flew like a mad thing — ah, how often your 
* mtvd do#^ * is only a dog goaded by torture till he is bosido 
himstilf, like a soldier delirious from shot-woundS ! 

The perfection of your scientific training is to make us 
eitlior cravens or furies ; what a fine result! 

For this defence of myself Iw’as thrust in a dark closet, 
and locked in there for the rest of the day and tho night. 

Over that time of misery I will pass ; I hardly care even 
now to recall it * 

With tho next morning my now owner called me out, 
and gave me some bread-and-milk. He did not beat mo 
this time; I behove ho was afraid he might kill me, as I 
was very delicate, and thus be might never realise his Ipst 
throe sovereigns. 

After I had eaten this, he left me, chaining me agaiii to 
tho leg of a chair under the window, and locked the door 
of the little parlour upon me. 
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Once ugam alone, my mef was unrestraint; so mnei 
so that the woma^i oi tne house came and hammered at the 
door and swore at m© for a ‘dratted yelping hoast/ which 
only made my cries the louder. As several hours went cm. 
however, and my solitude remained unbroken, I cried my^ 
self so hoars© that I was unable emit* any sort of sound 
at last, and thought I might as woU valym) imprisoumeut 
by looking out of the casement 

It was a deep old lattice-window, shut ; but by jumping 
on tho chair I could soc perfectly down into the market- 
place, and, in spite of all my woo, I derived $ eerlain 
auxusement from Watching the varied life and mirth that 
wore to bo seen below. There was one little patm open, 
too, for air ; and as the xvindow was low down, like the 
upper windows of all country dwellings, I both saw and 
heard with ease. 

It was now fully past noon by tho height oftrthe sun, and 
the fun of tho wakes was mounting high also— -its perihe- 
lion ©f course was not till the dances and the < play-aethO * 
of the night. 

There were numerous tawny-coloured booths filled with 
cheap toys, and sweetmeats, and spar-ornaments, and Wear- 
ing apparel, and all manner of tawdry little fineries. There 
were the roundabouts, in which men and women and chil- 
dren went gravely circling on wooden horses till they were 
jjiddy. There were all sorts of quacks, vending evewthing, 
from medicines that cured every disease in the pharma* 
copieia to knives with a hundred blades for twopence. 

There were Cheap Jacks screeching themselves deaf over 
delf -plates from Staffordshire, and carlhenw’‘are pans, and 
copper saucejiana, and pewter pots, and shinj black kettles; 
all these valuable articles being literally given awJry* they 
averred, for a song. But when a lusty ploughman imk 
one of them at their word, and carclli^ig forth a stave of 
‘ Glaffer Grey,’ claimed one of the black kettles for his 
‘missus’ as the recompense of his musical performance, 
the Cheap Jack loudly protested against such literal inter- 
p^taiion of his figurative language, and a very pretty bout 
with fisticuffs was the result, tho innocent kettle ultimatoly 
being battered to pieces in the fray. 

Such is men’s justice^ in all their quarrels there is always 
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mm&m idl tlidae ite:e itinerant Mttm* 

inaDta playmg m isliid out? 'of ione^ tho^e W6re waadeiipg 
:o>g^*boya wiA irW had at^od .out of the eitiea 

^arith ihme red-eheeked couhtrj 

l^a6% op^»x¥iomtlm at <U1 the w0iiders» 4 iid thei^ 

aturdj lotera ^om mine and faiJin and qnarEj and marhle- 
irdiha, treaty them to all ihete sights with hroad jokes and 
«ptoa4oti8 wghter. And lastly, there was the crowhing 
^lory 0f ;thew^^^ mimes outside the wooden theatre, 
Who wei^ strutting again to and fro, in "all the spangle and 
aiitoip lace,^ 'and cotton velvet, and pink calico, ox their 
royal adornment. And over all the scene there arose one 
loud and continuous hum and rage of every noise ever 
hesiird under the sun — ^from brayij^ trumpets, penny 
wMstieji^ Jbream infants, brawling men, shouting 
vendors, ^unttmeful brass bands, and screeching women*s 
hh^ inOessant laughter. ^ 

For the spiced ales, and the mulled wines, and the sweet 
possets, were drhdhg a brisk sale ; and oven at this time 
of the day the larger half of the crowd, male and female, 
had alrcyady taken far more than was altogether good 
for it. 

I looked everywhere in the tumult of the market-place 
for the kcariet ribbons of my cruel tyrant and trai^ossj 
but Avice was nowhere to he seen. # 

I recognised Isaac of the flour-mill — a tall, well-favoured, 
flaxen-headed fellow of twenty-two or so — but she was not 
with him, I thought he seemt^d wholly devoted to a pretty 
little brown modestdooking maiden, wnom I thought I had 
once iseen in the wood, and heard of as the blaeksinitb*s 
sister. Was Avice inside the theatre, 1 n-oudered had 
she joined herself to the ‘play-actors’ in pursuit of the 
pedlar’s counsel P 

The afternoon sped fast, oven in my captivity, with all 
this throng below; me to watch, in its coming and going, 
its ebhing and flowing. The deep warn glow ot the late day 
spread itself over earth and sky, making mellow the grays 
of the oM stone buildings, and tingeing with a richer pur;||^le 
Ihe line dE the circling pine-clad hiHs. 

Suddenly— near on sunseti— I heard a voice that mad^ 
my heart lea]). It was asking. 




o* y© seed my 

It lie voice of my defer old gimtlo Boil ! 

1 jatjfeteied out fes far «« ever I cotald^ but my hedft '♦rouW 
not go tlifougli the tiny ajyerture Alo»e loft mwjIosseA I 
could nee him aiaudiug atmost uoder my ca«|ommt^ bitt ho 
could not see m©^ I yelned, mA harked, and screechedj hi 
the longing to attract ms attention ; hut my voice' was 
fec'hlo, and he never heard. 

Jf Hev ony o^ ye seed my wench ? ’ h© asked again. * She^s 
i* the town, I know, wx’ tha owd woman 8medly.* 

‘ I seed Avice somewheres about,* said one of the women 
rather hurriedly : the others were silent. 

13en looked very happy ; he had a little rose m Ws bosom, 
and was dressed in his best fustian suit. 

‘ I got ower work quirk at la Ashford Farms, ^ he said, 
with a ringing and cheerful voice to the woman who had 
spoken— a poultry-seller by trade, bright -eTe#and with a 
pleasant elderly face, an old friend of his, and of hisanotte^' 
before him, ‘I know’d tha little wench *ud be here, feOd I 
kcin owor to gio her a treat like. IVe ]>it by a pund's wuih 
o* siller as she dunna guess aught about ; and she can ha* 
what she likes wi* it — a gownd, or a shaxxl, or a lot o' 
fairins, or jist whalivor she fancies. She tolled me as bow 
tha public tha dame was to iek her tew was Called tha 
“ Wheat$heaf but I canna find Wheatsheaf ’* nohow.’ 

‘ Theeris no “ Whc'atshoaf " i* tha town nowheres/ said 
the poultry-woman, in a very low voice. 

‘ Nowhei’es ?* said Ben, astmiihhed. * For sure thin tha 
lass is so careless, she’ll ha’ forgat the right name. Bdt, 
howe’er sail I find her if I dunna knaxv tha public!* 1* 
such n throng as this’n, 'tis like lookiu* for a needle i’ a 
bottle o’ hay. Ha’ ony o’ ye seed horH Yc sed ye had.' 

‘ We seed her yistemight,* muttered a man in the group 
about liim. 

* Well ! whecr was that, thin ? Canna y© say ? 

' r tha porch o’ “ Miner’s Joy.” ’ 

*Ta “Miner’s Joy”P Is’t that the public^ Wheer 
dew it stand? I’ll go straight tew it. It’ll git tew duskv 
for iha lass to see to git her fairins, and I hev to ga© back 
wi’ tha marn.* 

The poultry dame laid her hand gently on his arm, 

* Dinna ga© to “ Miner’s Joy,” Ben,’ 

‘ Why na ? ’ ho asked quickly, * Why na ? * 
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Hdto of ttiom «po}c0* Ho looked ewiftly aod ftereelf 
f roie oae to tko otoer. 

* Wliet i»*t y© kb fra m©?^ h© said, m a very low TOHse* 
wMb his fair, ruday &eo grew white* ^ Is tha litUe less 
dead?* 

*Ka,im,BteiroibdaBCor©of voi(5es. *f51ie’s welloBfOw 
if*- tnist }m tlia mbx. It*© ony — ^ 

* Oirjr what f And how dares y© to call her names f* 

' His moiith was set, his face white as death, lus gray sad 
eyes flashed flije. ^ 

1!)ie OM ^lotdiTy-woman still kept firm, pitying hold o» 

re tak on, Ben* I*d na say a harsh word o* fox 
autther*© crald ; but tha lass is no worthy o* a’ that* She’s 
afaadtin!’ 

Ben flung off her hand with a fierce oaith. 

* If *ee w^ ony a man as sod that ! ^Vhcer*« my lass ? 
Wheer^s Awe ? I’ll hcv tha truth out o’ ye, sixf 1 wring 
a* yer throWos for it ! ’ 

were frightened at his gesture and his tone they 
called out as wiin one voice : 

* She sold ta pup tew days agone, Ben ; and she’s gacd 
wi’ tha gowd she got to Lunnon town ; and she’s tolled tha 
p]ay-*acbrs she’s meanin’ to be on© o* them i’ that great 
city ; and ye suldna tak on so ; for everybody knowed ’eopt 
yottrsell that she’s been a gay un iver sin she cud cock her 
eye at a man* Theer stan’ Isaac o’ tha cormmlQ as was 
her sweetheart this summer-time through ; — ax him^ — She’ll 
tell ye what a light-o’-love she wasj and wi’ inoro’n na him 
for sure if ’ee ony know’d ail.’ 

Bon stood still and rigid, wdth his face like a dead man’s, 
and his teeth clenched on his lower lip till the blood gushed 
from it. 

Isaac was loitering near. 

Ho flashed his gray eyes over the youth. 

‘ Isaac Cliffe, be this’n tha truth he said slowly. 

Isaac grinned— a half-shcopish — a half-victorious laugh. 

* ’Tia trew,’ he muttered. ‘ And I’d ha’ wed her, and mod 
a honest woman o* her, 1 would, Bmi j— ony ye sees she was 
bad, core through.* 

The words wore scarcely uttered ere Ben had spfung on 
him and seised him, and mmg hm up m the air. The lad 
was strong, and a famous wresuer ; he struggled, and fought 



cttmcs, i$ 

mA blow for blow ; but beliud no loreo 

the viotence of TW«»ion and of aijouy. ^ ^ 

Tho people abrioked aloud ib^t tbey were kil)iug[ ouo 
aaother^ and tried to tear tbeiu asuude^ and threw 
aelfea on the wreetUug arms and heaTin^ forms; and 
length by sheer conquest of numbers dragged Ben away ^ 
his prej) and held nim motionless amongst tbeiUi wMe 
others who had come to the rescue, hurried the Toutht 
swooning, and bruised, and bleeding from every lijna» intU 
the shelter of the nearest ale-house in the maricet-eouarou 

All the hearts of the dense throng were with tW diiM 
honoured and forsaken man ; they closed around bhn a^ 
craved bis pardon, and cried out rough tender words cf 
sympathy and sorrow ; while the women, with tears c^iursing 
down their cheeks, left booth, and mart, and show, and came 
about him and sought to comfort him. g. 

^Dinna tak* on so,’ they murmured, * sure tha wm(di ie 
no wurth it. An' she Ha* gone to play-aetin’ and sin j and 
ye’ll sec her na more i’ this life ; and we knows as ye W 
done a’ yer duty by her ; and wimmiu ha' got the oCil in 
'em sometimes; and tlieer's na man strong enow to copewi' 
the dcil an’»a wench together. Bmna ye tak’ on so; ye’te 
amaist killed the poor lad, as was na so much to blame whin 
a's been said.’ 

But he hoard no word that they spoke. He stood upright, 
rigid as a stone; gazing straight before him like a bull 
wounded unto death, but with tho power to slay still in him* 
Them he threw his arms above his bead With one loud cry . 

* Tha little lass ^ — tha little lass ! ’ 

And fell forward like one dead ; his face striking the 
stones of the street. 

The people closed around him as mourners dose round a 
grave. 

They hid him from my sight: Ijjknew no more. 
CHAPTEE IX. 

JACOBS’ CHUBCH. 

I OAK but dimly recall the nights and days of i lisery that 
followed on my betrayal by Avice Dare. 

They are all in a blurrea mass of blows, and oaths, and 
dark closets^ and starvation, and brutal teaching of aUtiei 
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X tlikic m^Mng m ilte woi:id U m> isitejxs^y tmbnw J iu» 
m utJbappy dog. are of mch. vivid mtuJ?es, of Midi 
lively of Miclt constant afteotioa ; aod m We 

mi mmit tell our woes, but are almost sure to receive a 
cufE or a kick if we only murmur at our weary loti we are 
boyoud all otter creatures miserable. 

1 woudei uow that I did uot die ; — ^but if everything died 
that is fidl of wretchedness, your world would soon have 
bai a sparse peopling. 

If the brutal treatment my purchaser looked on as ^ train-. 
ing/ had long endured, 1 dare say my young ^d tender 
friiune would have gi\ en way beneath it ; my spirit certainly 
would }iAre been brok<3n. Happily for my safety he soon 
received all offer of a few guineas for me, in a month’s time 
from his purchase of me, which liO immediaiely accepted. 
Tins offer transferred me to a new home, in which, at least, 
I found peace and repose, although these were accompanied 
by a rider wliich too often goes with them — ».c., dulnoss.^ 

It was in a dowor-house, amidst the flatness ai*d unlovcli- 
ness of that * fen country,’ whither the man who had bought 
mo of Avico had taken me when ho had sped by night out ol 
the little Derh^hire tow'n, fearful no doubt of Ben’s ven- 
geance if ho should be dibcovored. Hero 1 became the 
property of on old and rich woman, who was the owner of 
this melancholy thoflgh peaceful hermitage. 

She was good to mo in a getieral way, though often precise 
and severe, and I suffered but little whilst with her. But 
there was nothing thereto call my afFectioUb into play, and 
nothing that was of sufBcieut intcrebl to mark out tlio.so 
ycai-h ill my remembrance nothing tlmt could make me for- 
get the loss of my dear fnends, Bon and Trust. 

No doubt this period V^Us bem^ficial to me, for they were 
two years in which I wa.s well fed, well cared for, and taught 
nil those gratdous and highly-bred manners which have ever 
tinee alwa^ys difatmguished me. They were good years for 
me, morally and pin sically, 1 am well aware ; but they woi‘o 
dull ones, ncvcriuelcss, and bear to my mind all the ha^b 
ness and dreariness that your earliest school days commonly 
%vcar to yours. They were quite uneventful, as life in the 
house ot an aged, wealthy, and eccentric recluso usually isj 
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mxi ike honn I ia fibe trim, 

ga^etiBy <»T m the hig, jeuew memg^^ Ifkee Btate 

I had ahsoiutriyuo diteraioa except lij!iteidJ3t|;|i0i fte 
intemlnahle readiBg^ mth wHdb my old mietreea had h$t 
houre ocumpied* 

She ha^J oeen a woman of i3%e world, in hm timo, I hOw 
lievo, ihough I know not what tronhie had made her noW a 
solitary in her dull jointure-house ; and she wae very liba^ 
iu her range of litemtum dll languages being ©quaBy iii>* 
tclHgiblo to us (though we Cfwi never comprehend why you 
have not all one and the same, as we superior animals nave), 
3 derived considerable entertainment from bearing til|e in- 
nuniemble works, in various tongties, which her companion 
read aloud to her almost from morning to night. ^ 

To my thinking, it seems as dreary work for any p^son 
close on her grave to stuff her brains with newki^owledge, 
as for an artist to elaborately fashion a piece of pottery tW 
ho knows will bo broken on the morrow ; but appeered 
not to fool it so. Besidc-s she was very fond of JPrench 
memoirs, and of all sorts of fiction, on the principle, I fancy, 
on which an actrbss, no longer upon the stage, lakes tore^ 
over the old Vomedies that bhe once played in, when flowers 
were showered at her feet, and all the gay gladness of tri* 
umph was around her. 

And thus my o^^ n mind, as I listened week after week, 
month after month, to those coiiliuuous and versatile read- 
.ings, became i^torod with a va^t and ij^ried human know- 
ledge. The depth and w'idth of it will, no doubt, astonish 
you as you peruse my autobiography, though I endeavour to 
suppress all evidence of iny scholarship as much as I can, 
since I am aware that to ask one’s reader, or one’s spectator, 
to think, is the direst offence that either author or actor can 
over commit, ^ 

Perhaps also, if you find any touch of egotism, as of vanity, 
in these pages, you w ill kindly remember that in these early 
days of my education I heard a great number of religious 
autobiographies. It is remotely possible that their inflaenoe 
may still colour my stylo ; though I had excellent counter- 
infusionS of all kinds, ranging from Martial to Mantespan, 
and trust that the latter sw'ay is the stronger. 

No doubt these two years were salutary for me, in body, 
and in mind j and the wondrous tales Imat I heard road, 
filled me with all the rash, eager, longing of youth for a 
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iMm «ight of thk iaenOTellous great world. Alas ! it wiae 
to a manner I had little looked for t I chanced one day tr 
aecidentany break a very fine Vemis Martin vase, of which 
my old mtotreee was extravagantly fond ; and as 1 had boon 
often before denounced as a mischievous, tiresome, frivolous 
little hreature, because my animal spirits and chfildish joy- 
oneness would ilhtone down to the gray monotone of an 
aged tovalid's desires, I was forthwith sentenced to exile. 
A green aad red parrot — as monosyllabic a crciiture as a 
toy, ^d as greedy as a DircclOr, or Ihe Lioui- 
dator thit invariably comes after him — was pnrcliasea in 
my stead ; tod I was consigned to the butler, to bo sold 
waertSver, and for whatever, he chose. • 

1 need not say tliat iu this place I had never ceased, to 
passionately regret my dear old master in th(' noble pine 
woods of the Peak. Indeed, I had sometimes lamenied for 
him aloud in a ^ief that brought on me angry words, and 
even angry strokes ; so little sympathy have men or women 
ever with our woes, although for theirs w^o feel so keenly, 
and fret ourselves so ceaselessly. Twenty times at lea^^i 
had I endeavoured to run away, with the full intent of try 
ing to find my road back alone to the well-beloved little 
cottage under the rose-thom. But I bad been alwaT‘A 
thwarted, overtaken, and punished for what they called 
* straying,’ thmigh it was but the simplest and most natiuvil 
exercise of fidelity. 

My anxiety, therefore, was tenfold increased at the pros- 
pect of a new rem(^al, which seemed to consign me still 
farther from him, and might plunge me int<' still greater 
wretchedness. Tet, like ful youth, hope mingled with my 
fear, and I vaguely trusted that if the coniing chaiigo did 
not take me back to my first beloveo homo, it would, per- 
chance, lead to some brighter, gladder, more sympathetic 
existence than that winch I had spent in the old, dull, 
moated dower-house amongst the marshes. My little brain 
was teeming with a myriad of visions — dogs have very vivid 
fancies, as you may tell by the excitement of our dreams. 
I scarcely knew whether 1 hoped most, or dreaded most, 
from the new adventures into which I should be cast, when, 
sold to a metropolitan dealer, the butler bore me forth, for 
the last time, from the gloomy gates of the place where, if 
I had not known joy, 1 had at least been safe, and well, and 
innocent 





' ' It '■' ’V"”' ’’ ' 

'. 3%ai MfT^oirs^ed uriA 'ioie.''"'' 'IJIt# 

lfr,et>d'''3^g of cold Ad dl starvicfcidii 

froiu 

ticroBB #‘i^u>se desolate JW8 

Farther , towards the eist the BCa was ruahhig p^ ^ 
dyhes and Ad thte salt vrater waa floodfcg ^ 
and meadow, kflUng the iri^er fi«h, and droTO^n^ toe 
birds, till fisher aq farmer were dumb with despair; : ‘ / 

It was a very cold, cheerless season* It was a V^ tidmj^ 
and terribly weary journey in such weather up to the 6b?eat 
City * a journey on which I yerily think I should havf dipd^ 
had it not been for the goodness of the ra3way-^giia»4 
took me with him in his v a, Ad wrapped me in a oit of rhg* 
We arrived late at night, Ad there was no one & nioSt 
me at the station. The guard was off duty till the nefeat ^ 
morning came round ; ho pitied me, Ad tuck^ ine under 
his arm, and carried me away* 

‘I’ll take you round myself/ he said to me, looking kt 
the parchment label on my collar. I like mm who speiik 
to me as to a creature of reason and of feeling. * Tou'ra 
going to a rare rum bad lot, you are.* 

The din, the tumult, the gas-glaro, the wild uproA of the 
London streets drove me almost mad with fright j and, but 
for the strong detmning hmid of my guard, 1 should have 
flung myself under the wheels in ^eer terror Ad been 
crushed to atoms. ^ 

O, how could people live Ad breathe and endure existence 
in such holes as this, I wondered ! Hundreds of smaU hous^ 
crowding on one Aother ; story on story mounting to the 
murky smoke- veiled heaven; the stench of candle and soap 
and bone-bo3ing and manure factories, steaming over an 
the place ; the only light the flare of the yellow gas^throbglL 
the leaden fog, on faces haggard with misery, Hdeous with 
debauch, vflo with crime, or death-like with starvation! 
My very blood curdled in me as I saw and heard, aA 
turned blind and sick with the fetid odours of this Gehenna. 

Once I had heard my dear friend Ben talk to the work* 
men at the quarry of the cities and their foulness. 

‘ I went to Lunnun once, Tam,’ he said, ‘ you’ll mind the 
time ; I was a fule, and the ’scursion he was so cheap-like ; 
I was tempted. Well, I*m glad I went. I niver know*d 
till I did how much I had ta thank God for i* bein’ country* 



7 ^ ' . . Kftt. 

' * * 

wiudi» is ail Bisoii;$ mi 
wW y^oo^t u|)Swp4b ^^eat block imd Bke o diis^s 
wing a? stJTiOtolilTa^’fot o'cJ^ otWWi ye and tho jwaiiifc Uliera 
^ bcatf t o mm^^ of grass as u grass tiicre beatft a leaf 
os douH look sick and swoimded; there beah’t a biiFdo« \ 
dew ekg ; »oft a child as dew lan^ f the birds AgM; obd thcr 
ecrcech, They’re all jammed tpgither, lik^ turf- 
sods when ye ]pack ’em close ; theer’s alius a hiSNrriWo noise 
i’tbrdr ears ; and o horrible stench i* the,ir noatrila* Kow 
how should un grow up decent, and &od fearin’^Hke, whin 
thrty tiTver see the blue sky, nor smell a flower as blows, 
nOr feebs tha sou’-wester sweep agin them faces P Ta 
J^asson he talk a deal of divils and sioh like: weeU — if 
theer be *em anywheres, for sure it was they as fust drew 
mm mto chics, that they mighlf forgit tlieir Grod i’ tha 
stenching drouth, and hf^ ready to be swept i* ta hell, all o’ 
one muck an’ one heap ! ’ 

I remembered Ben's words when I also entered that 
abomination of desolation — the eastern half of the City of 
Labour. 

In the little cottage in the pine* wood, oven in the dreari- 
ness of winter and under th^ drag of poreriy, there had 
been beauty— bean! yin the white, Mnootn, ghtiering snow • 
in the branches all silyored with the hoar-frost , in the leap- 
ing flame on tin* hearth that played on the hittiee patu's ; in 
the beautiful clear steely skios with the northerly stars 
burning through 1h^. 

But here ^ — I shuddered as I^aw the grny, dust -strewn, 
mouldy tcncinent^^^^jjj.^jUi^’tlSW frightfiilutw of the feu 
attempts at ornament, the ghastly tinnult of tho choked 
street — chok(Kl with thieves and beggars, andtally-mon, and 
ballad-sener«j, and prostitutes, and costermongers, anti 
w^rctebed horses starving iu flic last years of age, and ghoul- 
Iite children quarrelling with the poor stray dogs for ofTaJ. 
JJororiy ii bitter in the conntry; but it is heaven bcMidc 
nell compared with poverty in the city* 

Tlie WU} rertned to mo interminable through these most 
Hklooue si reels. Where the guard stoppt'd was before a 
httlo low row of filthy crowdo<l houses, aU alilto, and all 
Jicmmc'd in on one another, with gas flaring about on cither 
i^ide, and stalls of hordhle-sconted fish, of coffee, and of 
oranges, 0 I lauding down tho narrow way w jth littlo oil-lamps 



iMiiiir vadjir idtaiae*^ «k4 si^miI^i^ 

pri^Wtof hmkH ^ ^ ^ 

* Bill JfftcJobs^ jfr &tey gyowkid s 1>e«ft4Mclt^fSs4 Toiftpi 
Ike V,o0j* xiiatloi^eA, ^ 

me bjr ttiy throat , 

^ 04 ih! tjjfo ^^ra little b^i ! ’ he muttered, 'ibnythm* 
to pay-f * * 

*' Nothiu’ to piyr/ aimwercd the piard. ^ ’Ti« a pr#fct 
rritter you’ve got there. I wouldn’t mind staudin ’ im 
for him*’ 

The other man, still holding me by the necfe^i gyowled 
out a sardonic laughter, ' 

^ I dessay yer wouldn’t. Ten sovs, my lad, or noAin/ 
And with that ho slammed the door in the guard’s facfe * 
and I felt, with a fearful sinking of the heart, that my only 
chance was gone for ever 

This new homo of mine u as in a hideous little house, and 
consisted of only ono room, with the cellar immediately 
below. 

' The room was black with dirt and smoko ; there were tWo 
cupboards in it, one occuph d by ino badgers, the other by 
two <unaU dogs. The cellar beneath appeared full of dogi, 
to judge by iho howling and moaning tha^ proceeded from 
it There a miserable bed in the chamber j a rickety 
table, a few cages filled with m]feer**^e <holpng tbrosika 
and larks, half daad with stench amt'll)! b tlv; and thet*o 
na*»d^eyond, seen t 1 lf*ougliha in the bach 

a } ard’of which 1 knew the purpo 8 ifiHI|?JJ h id bedh mafiy 
hours there. 

kSnch was the abode of Bill Jacob's and hi*^ wife 5 the 
latter a wan, gtnile, broken-spirited creature, whom he , 

black and blue with bruises, and who sought, I fouUd^ to 
do all the little she was able to mitigate for u$ the horro^ 
o£ this Black Hole. ' ^ 

The first thing that Bill Jacobs did with me was to fling^ 
me at the woman with a curacy the next was to turn fdl 
smile to two youths who were watting his advent. They were 
slender gonllemandikc boys, about sevonte(*n, and, as I 
imsgim' now , must have been public school lads. They had 
come for some jdensaiit pastime, ii seemed by their lOok» 
and words ; it proved to bo the bailing of a badger. 







JByixonym for dog-stealer 5 a®Ml tie socieity that ttket ia 
den was oo^o^d ot so^e of tie blackgiufcrds in 

Irfondon. These mm smoked and drank ; and swore andi 
gambled, in the lowest and ooaraea^ fadiiion that the? eonM ; 
and were especially hilanous when one of them had Wonght 
in a valuable animali for whom its master would be oertain to 
offer fabulous rewards, or a priceless little pet dog, tJiat 
could be slipped in a pocket and carried out of the country 
before it^ owner ha.d scarcely discovered its loss. 

The big dogs they drugged, lest their bark might^be heard 
and recognised, until sudi Wie a| a reward high enough to 
satisfy thoif own cupidity was advertised; when they would 
put cm a ckan shirt and a virtuous face, and take the captive 
home, with many declarations of their own tenderness to- 
wards him, when they had found him astray *right away by 
Barnes Bridge, sir — *alf starved — as I*m livin’ man.' Which 
fable, if the dog had a mistress and not a master, usually 
brought about an eiriw sovereign to the good Samaritan. 

The smaU ones they |enerally sent on to the Continent ; 
and one little fellow, only four years old, told me he had 
been stolen fourteen times by Bill Jacobs’ emissaries, on 
each of which occasions they had never sold him for less 
than twen^ guineas, sometimes for mere, and always in 
different cities of Burope. 

He was called ‘ Cosmo,* ‘ short for cosmopolitan,* he ex^ 
plained to me. 'You know that means a citizen of the 
world— one who has seen many countries and many minds. 
But myself — I hate the title. It means, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, that you have a smattering of everything, 
and a knowledge of nothing; a bill at every inn, and a home 
in no country; everybody claims you, and you can claim 
nobody ; y our standing point is on a see-saw, and you are a 
tennis-ball for all rackets’ 

And he was certainly extimvagantly bitt^ on the subject 
of his cosmopolitanism. To have been sold and bought a 
dozen times always sours a dog; though I have known men 
who have been sold and bought a hundred thnes, who have 
only got very fat and very comfortable in the process of 
exchange. 

But, then, you see the men pocket the money; and the 
dogs don’t. 

Anything more utterly degraded, wretdied, and desolate 



f4cq6B* cnvKcm H 

of BiU Jacobs*, 1 co^iM ^^1^ 

^7^ bad the unbappia^ to exist. H it had beea 
lo^'JeBaT Jacobs, X rfwJiJld act hare lived a woeki 

She did all she could to better mj condition, aud to coaxr 
lort me m xnj misexy, and whilst X was with W she iq, a 
measure succeeded. But she used to be seat out bjr b^ 
husband ^ehariug/ and was hal£ the day awajr ; and in |mr 
absence I was consigned to the cellars, where all t|be 
hapless^nitnals which, Jacobs had stolen, or purehas^ 
cheaply, were immured with scarce any light, foul watmr, 
clanking chains, and the scantiest food that would suHce 
to keep breath in their bodies. 

You think you have no slaves in England ! Why, hajf 
the races in creation moan, and strive, and suff€^«4^y (thd 
hourly, under your merciless tyrannies ! No slaves ! jkA 
the ox, with his blood-shot agonised eyes, mutflat^ for ifo 
drovers* gain ere he is driven to his end in the riaugnbs^t, 
house. Ask the sheep, with their timid woe-begone meei^ 
scourged into the place of their doom, bruised and bleediriif 
and tortured. Ask the racer, spent ere he reaches his 
prime, by unnatural strains on strength and speed, that he 
may fill the pockets of your biggest blackguards with mis* 
begotten gold ; old whilst yet fie is young, poisoned in the 
hours of nis victory, caressed by princes m the moioent 
that he mimstera to their greed, cast o£E to street hire and 
hourly misery in the worthless years of his weary age- 
Ask the cart-horse, doomed, through a long life of hstbour,. 
to strive and stagger under burdens, to bear heat and coldi 
and hunger, and stripes, without resistance; fed grudgingW, 
paid for willing toil by merciless blows, killed by doing tho 
work of men as the Egyptian slave died in the liftibg of 
the last stone to the King’s Temple, or consigned, as the 
only recompense for years of usefulness and patience^ to 
the brutalities of the dissecting-room or of the loiack^'a 
yard. Ask«4s/ 

What ! You tell me this is but the ifionie of an inevitable 
law ? Ay, so it is ; of the la^ of the stronger over the 
weaker. But whilst you thus follow out that law cm. 
millions of chained and beaten and tortured creatures, have 
conscience enough, X pray you, not to brag aloud that you 
keep no slaves, not to bawl &om the housetops 0$ your 
reverence for freedom 

02 



84 PUCki, 

• WJien will you giTe a Tea Hours’ Bill for torses — a "Bto* 
hibitive Act agaiaat the racing, of one and two^ear-olds P— 
a Protection Order for cattle? — and an &aancipation 
Movement for chained doge ? Nay — ^when will you do so 
much as remember that the coward who tortures an animal 
would murder a human being if he were not ahaid of the 
gallows P When will you see that to teach t^ hand of a 
child to stretch out and smother the butterfly^ is to teach 
that handi when a man’s, to steal out and strangle an 
enemy ? 

,The time passed, as I have said, very monotonously, very 
miserably, the chief part spent in the cage upon the shelf, 
or in the cellar I have named. I believe that Jacobs failed 
in his efforts to get a purchaser for mo ; for sometimes he 
would wash me and comb me, and carry me forth, through 
many streets and past grand white mansions, and into 
green carriage-crowded parks* He would offer me now to 
one, now to another of people passing by; and when we 
reached home again he would curse me and pinch my flesh 
and forbid his give me any supper, alleging that I 

ate my head off — as indeed I almost could have done, so 
devoured with hunger was I oftentimes. 

The only day that Bill Jacobs was at all in decently 
human temper was upon the Sundays of each week. 

At this lodging of his there was a back-yard ; and in the 
back-yard was a rat-pit. On Sunday mornings there used 
to be grand; ape^jacles of rat slaughter. And there were 
numbers of youi% men — very gentleman-like men, some of 
them — ^who would pay half-a-guinea for admission, and a 
seat to see the rats being killea, and the rat-dogs tom and 
worried in the conflict ; and the prices ranged as high as a 
sovereign a seat when, in addition to its ennobling sport, 
there was one of the badgers broj^t cut from the cupboard 
to be drawn. 

‘Jacobs’ Church’ was a bywbrd^ amongst a certain 
sporting community ; andr I have seen men whom I sub- 
sequently saw in the House of Commons, and at the 
celebrated Clubs, come thither on a Sunday mom after a 
late breakfast, to assist at the precious spectacle of dogs 
and rats flghring, tearing, and slaughtering one another, 
rill the pit was red with blood. 

What did the police do ? 
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yACOBS' CHURCH. 

Qf nothiiig. Jacobs paid them well to be quiet. They 
took ixp an old man for Belling oeriwinklea during diTine 
service, and they locked up a little beggar duld for sitting 
sobbing on a door-sill, both just outside Bill’s house f but 
they knew better than to come to lords and gentlemen, 
and members of parliament, and disturb the Sabbath cirde 
round the rat-pit. ^ 

Most of our race, kept here thus, of course were beagles, 
rat-catchers, hull terriers, and the like ; and by the way, 
how sharp, how hard, how full of concentrated cunning and 
ferocity combined, become the countenances of your rat- 
catching dogs! They are exactly like the faces of your 
men on the turf: of a surety debasing pursuits mould 
the features as the hand of the sculptor moulds the mask 
from clay ; or else why should your bull-dog, who is for 
ever drawing badgers or chevying vermin, get Slab look 
for all the world like that on the face of your prko-r 
fighters? And why should your young lordling, who 
spends all his patrimony on ‘ yearlings’, and all his time on 
the ‘flat,’ approximate so closely in ^ne and aspect and 
countenance to the bookmakers, and l^icklegs, and trainers, 
and jockeys, who between them contrive to rob and to ruin 
him? 

It is needless to say that I was very frightened and 
miserably in such socie^. They made dreadful mockery 
of me and my white silty curls ; and they were perpetu- 
ally fighting and swearing amongst one another. Their 
conduct was fearful; their language I happily did not 
comprehend. 

There was one old bull-dog, who looked the most 
yet the most honest of them all, who prote<»^ed me from 
their violence, and was, in his own hard rough way, kind 
to me. 

He was by name Tussler, and was, I found, the hero of 
a hundred fights. He deigned to talk to me a good 4^? 
and tried to enlighten my ignorance ; but I did not under- 
stand much that he said : I only felt that life seemed, by 
his showing, a constant rough-and-tumble afPraj in wMch 
the weakest always went to the wall. 

Tussler told me he had belonged to a bruiser who had 
but recently departed from th^ scene pf bis earthly 
pombafc 







* IRiey tnad^ me elne£ moitmer with « hit of erape ^ 

hli eoutmued, ‘ I d<m*t know why thought cawpe ne* 
'ceeeary, foj? I waa tery aorry tiurt he died. The 
worid thought Jemmy wad eall^ the Qamie** 

Cock alwaye: you meat have heard of him? Kever t~ 
damm it, where oaTe you lived P 

* Well, the world always thought that the Cock was a 
brul^ hiocMithirety fellow. You know he had a very neat 
way of poundinp; his man’s face into a jelly $ and when he 
got him douhled up at the ropes he always went into him— 
awfxfcl. He killed Old Swipes that way— an Irish hruiser 
Swipes was, and only twen^ when the Cock smashed him 
as dead as a door-nafl — ^but it was only in the way of busi* 
ness. It was a job, and he liked to go through with it. 

* Outside the Bing Jemmy was the best-natured creature 
goin^, When a badger hali*murdered me, the Cock nursed 
me like a woman, .^d there never was a man that stuck 
as the Cock did to a friend. There was one in particular 
he was fond of — one he’d been with at school as a child, 
and one he had never lost sight of ; a poor devil that never 
came to any good because he was such a soft-hearted ^^ng, 
and ended at last as a super — a man you know that goes 
on the stage to carry a flag, or a torch, or a sword, and say 
nothing. 

‘ Well, one day Jemmy was engaged for a private match 
in a gentleman’s rooms at Oxford ; and if he failed to be 
there punctually, he’d agreed to pay the bruiser whom he 
was to meet forfeit stakes of twenty-five pounds;— and 
you must know that the money was a deal to the Cock, for 
he lived fast and was often out at elbows. Just, as he was 
starting for the fight there came a letter by momiag mail ; 
it was only a line or two scrawled by this super, to say he 
had been taken bad in his lungs as he was acting as stan- 
dard-bearer down in Cornwall, and the doctors had told 
him he’d die ; and he begged to see Jemmy before he went 
to his grave, 

* What did ihe Cock do T — ^never paused a second, just 
tosSbd the forfeit stakes to his friend, and started that 
minute for Penzance. The poor super died an hour after 
Jemmy got there; but he begged of the Cock to take care 
o4 his son, a little un with no mother, and a pretty puny 
fi’l^year-older* 
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Cook took thit ladj^tod lie ooot kiin to a godd, 
«eko0i ; aad he laid l^im itp in laTOnder^ as 
ttotet let htoi ifcoat a harih #6rd. He nev^ 1^ him too 
the Knfe, btoauso he thbeght as the dOad isroiddtfli fikfe it j 
but he had him tmined up for a glass-staiher, and the hoy 
is at it now i very quick at his art, and quite steady. JTow 
I the Cock a good man—what do you say ? And yet 
the world called him a precious villain ; and they were very 
near swinging him on a gallows when he piiminelM 'mb' 
breath out of Swipes.* 

I could say nothing : all moral and mental pweption 
were too utterly confused in me with this oombination of 
virtue and murder. 

‘There’s a deal of goodness that the world never sees/ 
said Tusslcr in conclusion, ‘ as there’s a deal of vidiousness 
it never guesses. Now, myself, I love worrying rats, and 
cats, and badgers — I am never so happy as when I lay a 
dozen dead all round me — ^but I should scorn to huH a 
lame dog, I wouldn’t kill a cat that fought for her kittens, 
and Iwpuld have let the Cock beat me to death if he’d 
wishe d just because he was my master and I car0d for him.’ 

I ▼ entttred to hint that, with so much naturiu goodness 
of character,, it might be as well to be merciful even to 
rats and to badgers. 

* 0, damn it, no ! ’ he replied with considerable acerbity. 

* They are one’s foes by nature. A badger would kill me 
if I didn’t kill him. 1 choose as men choose, — I just nip 
his neck. Don’t get preachee-preachee ! Did yoti ever 
hear of a rum lot called Quakers across the Atlantic that 
were always prating of peace ? — well, my dear, they burnt 
everybody that didn’t agree with them. That is what the 
peacemakers always do.’ 

I was silent out of deference : conscious that he could 
nip me in the neck if I differed. 

Much the same motive lies at the bottom of most of the 
reverence that this age sees rendered to kings and queens, 
creeds and codes. 

Such conversations as this did not make me less miserable, 
less terrified, at the prospect of this world into which I was 
plunged ; or less regretful of that happy, innocent, playful 
fife that I had led in the little cottage under the pines. 

Old Trust would have felt every hair on his head stand 
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011 e»d at the enormities I* heard and witnessed ; and that 
humane creature, who had sorrowed over a frozen Iteib, 
would have howled in disgust at the conversation of this 
sporting community, — conversation exclusivdy of the nnm* 
l^rs slaughtered, and of the prowess of the slaughterers. 

Subsequmitly^ I have often been present at hot lundieons 
in manorial woods after battue-shooting, and once also at 
an Imperial hunt in the forest of Compiegne ; and the talk 
at both has. borne the closest possible resemblance to that 
heard in the bull-dogs* cellar at Bill Jacobs*. But I did not 
know this then ; and I was only immeasurably frightened 
and hoiTor-strickcn. 


CHAPTER X. 

HE 18 launched on LIFE. 

I BEMAiHED somc little tiiue at this wretched pliiiee ; the 
only things that solaced me being the poor woman*B great 
care, and the rough kindness of Tussler, whose conduit was 
far better than his language, which, 1 must say, was awful. 
The winter was merging into spring, and I had been there 
about three months, when Tussler was sold to a sporting 
baronet, and I became aware that some change was about 
to take place in my own affairs. 

I had been washed, combed, made smart, and dressed in 
a little scarlet jacket that Jacobs, in his good humour, was 
wont to aver made me look just like an Ascot post-boy ; I 
stUl wore the little bit of a white metal chain collar, graven 
with my name, which had been forged for poor Ben by the 
burly smith at the forest-forge in the pine-woods, who, 
though his chief labour lay in shoeing the nuge cart-horses, 
yet mtd shown so light and facile a touch at little pieces of 
metal work, that could pleasure a maiden in her fancy, or 
a child at his play. 

When I was thus dressed, Jacobs bore me out with him ; 
he chuckled, and seemed content ; I w^a« thrust into a small 
dark wicker den, that was tied down over my head ; and I 
knew no more. ‘ Hold yer jaw, yer heasv he smd once 
with a shake pf my cage, ‘ what are yer yelping at f * 
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t was yelping liyeesnse, as lie earned me into tbe street, 
and 1 thrust my head a little forth &om my basket) in the 
damp, chill March morning, a girl went byes with a basket 
full of little penny-bunches of country-bom violets^ blue 
andwliite; ana the sweet familiar fragrance of them brought 
back to me, so vividly, the clusters that purpled all the 
moss-grown ground under the trees of my lost but unfor- 
gotten home. 

When your dog, lying near you, gives a sudden cry, as 
though 01 pain, you kick him ; — ^ah! my good sirs, is it only 
because he is troubled with too much memory ; a disease 
which you, who are of the world, worldly, you who forget 
with such pleasant ease all disagreeable tnfles, from your 
marriage vows to your unlimited liabilities, are little likely 
to catch from him by contagion. 

Bill Jacobs carried me swiftly through his own hideous 
quarten of the town towards open squares and spacious 
streets, and masses of what looked to me like palaces ; — and 
palaces they were, as I kne^^ later on, castles of Indolence 
wherein the Kings of Clubs reigned supreme. 

He turned up one of the by-streets leading out of the 
chief of these great thoroughfares ; and after some little 
delay was admitted into a building bearing the inscription 
of ^chambers,’ and passed up the staircase to a room on the 
second floor of this, to me, mysterious domicile. 

It was a Tery pretty little room, all rose-hued and gilded, 
and bright with gay chintz, and with manifold ornaments, 
not in tho very best taste. I thought it must be the apart- 
ment of some fair feminine thing ; but there was no one in 
it, save a man of about thirty years; small, handsome, 
and bearing about him somewhat the air of that class which 
J have later on heard characterised as the ‘ would-be swella’ 
of society. 

He was exquisitely attired in a morning dress of miilbei^ 
velvet ! and had coftee and brandy beside him on the dain- 
tiest of inlaid stands; and he was glancing through a 
yellow-covered novel, which he slashed idly with a pretty 
paper-knife, as he looked up and spoke. 

* Brought the beast, Jacoos ? Let’s have a look at him.* 

‘A perfect animalfora lady — quite perfect, sir,* my owner 
responded, handing me over as roughly as though I were a hit 
of wood, for inspection. * You want him fer A .Eussian 
princess, sir, I believe you said ? * 
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^6 yc>tin$ itkaia nodded and aeked if I ehonMataiid 

tie blixottta to whieli of comso Bill J^obe an tzn^ 
4g[nalifi^ affirmative; and tie iieix;t fifteen minntea trere em- 
tdoved in one of tboen xnintEte and merciless analj^ses of me, 
wMcIi doj^ bear made in tbeir i^reeence, aiid buman beir^s 
only bebold in tbeir critics’ newspaper articles. 

But it comes to very much the same thing with botb-^ 
and whether it be a dog-fancier inspecting a terrier, a dog- 
buyer staring at a mastitf, a leader-writer dissecting a 
Statesman not of his par^, or a reviewer passing judgment 
on a poet tmt of his clique, the whole quartette equally 
Ignore fiJli the excellences that stare them in the face, and 
Only dwell on the one fault they can find in breeding or 
traming,— in strain or in style. 

The moments seemed centuries to me, nor was I in the 
least reassured at the prospect of being bought for a woman. 
Little Cosmo, at Jae6b8^ had told me, that parasoWbandles 
could rap fearfully hard, and small, high-heeled embroidered 
boots kick with exceeding as^riiy and severity. 

Ah ! you people never guess the infinite woe we dogs 
suffer ih new homes, under strange tyrannies ; you never 
heed how we shrink from unfamiliar hands, and shudder 
at unfamiliar voices, how lonely we feel in unknown places, 
how acutely we dread harshness, novelty, and scornful 
treatment. Dogs die oftentimes of severance from their 
masters; there is Glrey Friar’s Bobby now in Bdinboro’ 
town who never has been persuaded to leave his dead owner’s 
grate aU these many years through. You see such things, 
but you are indifferent to them. * It is only a dog,* you 
say * what matter if the brute fret to death ? * 

You don’t understand it of course ; you who so soon for- 
get all your own dead, the mother that bore you, the mistress 
that loved yoxi, the friend that fought with you shoulder 
to shoulder ; and of course, also, you care nothing for the 
measureless blind pains, the mute helpless sorrows, the 
vague lonely terrors, that ache in our little dumb hea^ 

I to a dog of the world now, — O yes, — ^just as your best 
men are men of the world. But I think to most of us cynics 
the world is only a shield of bronxe, — ^held before us to hide 
the hreasti wound. What do you say P— the sentiment is 
not new I am w^ell aware ; hut it is emphatically the truth. 

1 Imre seen so many of these shielas, so brilliant and 
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imd proT6n» irUcb limg m ii^ aiid «o keen, fe^ 
peHing tke ewpeil imeftrbeada ; but the tibiit; bea^ 
tmder tkem throbbea^tbrobbed in pain tiU they 
quiet in death* Ii,jm hare &ot,-^where have you f 
Wdl, — my barter thia momiug in the little roee-eploUred 
iwtn was soon effected, and the purchaser paid fot 
four crisp fire-pound notes, Jacobs of course protesting 
that i was worth quite treble the amount. 

I was thankful when he was gone; no fate could be worse 
than the durance I had undergone in his cellars* 

The young man soon after passed into his bed*<$hamber 
adjoining ; and I was left alone with a rery big dog whom 
1 had noticed asleep in the window. 

He reared himself up, and surveyed me ; I liked his look ; 
he was a kingly creature, called indeed King Arthur, and I 
thought he would %ht my battles for me wlmst 1 was there* 
I am brave enough in my way ; but I have necessarily far 
more mind than matter; and a little Maltese dog can no 
more find courage of use against a hound’s fangs or a brute’s 
boot, than your chivalrous soldier, with all the blood of the 
cavaliers in him, can find his avail him aught against your 
dainty, devilish, thirty-inch shell, with its pretty steel 
dominoes of slaughter. 

He stared at me, and growled a little ; 

* Hunmh ! so you are tor her /* 

‘The Kussian Princess?’ I asked timidly; feeHng that 
he growled at her, and not at me. 

‘ The Russian Princess ! * he echoed. ‘ fiddlesticks ! ’ 

‘ Shall I stay here, then ?’ I inquired. 

‘ No, I know who you are bought for ; — but I don’t want 
to say. I have lived long enough to learn discretion.’ 

I round King Arthur, when I knew him better, the 
frankest, blindest, most easily cheated creature in creation ; 
hut it is always this sort of character that slin kes its head 
most sapiently, and believes most implicitly in its Qwn 
politic reserve I ’ 

‘ Who is that gentleman that buys me ?* I ventured to . 
ask him. ^ 

' ‘His name? Leopold Lance.* 

' And is he your owner too ?’ ' 

‘Cloodness no ! — I belong to Der^ Denzil ; he only left 
me here while he went to Paris, He’ll he hack to-night 
Belong to little Lance p— am thank you ! I hate this room 
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on# can't turn in it without knocking something down. 
You should see Denzil’s rooms, big as bams, with nothing 
less solid than oak, and bronze, and marble in them. This 
nlace is for all the world like a woman's stall at a fancy- 
fair. W omen do send him some of the xucknacka — actresses 
do when they want a puff in the Mouae^ and would-be 
:bBbionable ladies do ^en they want a line as a lead^ of 
society — ^but for tbe most part be buys them himself ; and 
then hints with a smile or a word that th^ come from the 
Countess of somewhere, or pretty Mrs. Thingamy. I/eo’s 
weakness is honnea fortunes; and when he don’t get any, 
ho mak*s them to his fancy; metamorphosing how d’ye 
does into appointments, and dinner cards into letters of 
intrigue, just as your costumiers turn a girl out of the streets 
into a superb Anonyma, till a man spends his whole fortune 
on the very same creature he gave a penny to twelve months 
before at a crossing.* 

Of this peroration I did not comprehend one word ; but 
it sufficed to make me the reverse of comfortable as to my 
own future prospects. The good-natured, gallant King per- 
ceived my perplexed dismay, and hastened to comfort me. 

* You will be well enough wbere you are going,’ he said. 
* If you were a man she would pluck you as bare as the 
bacK of her hand ; being a dog a kick of her boot — ^thirty 
guineas a pair her boots are, real silver-gilt heels that go 
click-clack like a cavalry -man’s ! — or a mouthful of cayenne 
pepper instead of biscuit, or some little trifle of that sort, 
will be the worst she will dq for you. And Fanfreluche is 
there ; Kanfreluche is a good little soul, good at the core 
you know: though she’s a little devil with her teeth at 
times, and the vainest creature living, she is as staunch as 
steel, and as game as bantam-cock, and cau be a very good 
friend when she likes. Besides I wok have a care for you 
myself; I sometimes come there with Denzil. And Pearl 
can never look me straight in tho face, isn’t it odd ? An 
honest dog’s eyes always daunt those women. They seem 
to think that we scent them out as thieves ; though their 
crowbars may only be cast from the metal of barefaced greed ; 
and their skeleton keys made of men’s broken honotir — * 

* Pearl ? who is Pearl ?* I interrupted him. 

* * You will know soon enough,’ he said curtly ; at that 
moment my purchaser returned from the inner room, caught 
me up, ana fastened with great care pn my collar a pair pf 
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exquisite filigree ear-rings, slipped me and them into a 
basket, and gare it to a man in waiting, who departed with 
me without a word. 

Of course of whwe we went I had no knowledge : I was 
m almost total darkness. The ear-rings I would haire 
scratched to pieces willingly ; but the exceedingly nairow 
space in wHch I was conmed prevented my cramped Mmhs 
from any indulgence in such vengeance. 

The jouniev seemed endless to me. 

At length, by the sounds I heard, I concluded my.tem* 
porary abode had been carried into a house and into aroom. 
I thought I had been hours in that wicker-work dungeon ; 
and when, on the lid being thrown sharply open, I sprang 
out on a piece of blue velvet, I gave a shi^^rolonged 
howl of misery. 

For that I got a sharp box on the ear from the hand of 
a woman, and, looking up, I saw that I was on the hip of 
one of the most magnificent persons it has ever been my 
fate to behold. 

But 0 ! — ^how hard her hand had slapped me! 

She read a note that laid beside me with some effort, as 
though reading were unfamiliar to her, laughing a little 
grimly as she did so ; then, tossing it aside, clutched eagerly 
at the ear-rings to which I suppose it had drawn her atten- 
tion, and tore them off, utteny regardless of the curls of 
my hair that she pluck^ away with them. 

The ornaments were very elegant, and their Genoese fili- 
gree was all enriched with jewels. She examined them 
with the keen intentness of a testing jeweller ; then put 
them aside in a mosaic box on a table near. 

The apartment was a small octagon chamber, all blue and 
silver, and exceedingly luxurious in its appointments — 
genuine luxury moreover, and not the affectation of it that 
had been visible in the meretricious rooms of the man who. 
had sent me hither. She herself was simply superh— 
attired in blue velvet that harmonised with lier chamber, 
and was relieved by irich old lace at her bosom smd elbows,* 
and a single large diamond at her throat, 

The tearing out of my hair had hurt me inexpressibly ; 
and I shrieked aloud with the pain, hiding under a couch* 

She gave a gesture of intolerant anger ; pulled me from 
my hiding-place, shook and slapped me till I had no senses 
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loft, and than flnttf m© a«dd© ^th a bfutal ■rioletiee ©o that 
I foil heavily on the shaiy edge of the ormoln fendet. 

Then without even a glance at me^ she swept out of the 
dainty houdour with the mosaic box in her hand, leaving 
Ui© half -stunned to recover as I might. 

I was roused from my stupor by the toudi of a vety 
idmder eoid nose j and looking up timidly, I saw a tiny 
fairy-like form, clad in blue, with a gold circlet of bells 
round ito throat : — a ‘toy terrier,* in point of fact, who 
ranks in onr species much as your pmts and your 
pretty rank in yours* This was evidmitly the 

little ^or)<Bh>g of whom King Alrthur had spoken. 

‘ I am called Fanfrelueke,* said the small creature, who 
very bri^t eyes, and a very keen, coquettish, sharp 
little face* ‘I shall be sure to go now you are come. She 
almost as often as she changes them-* 

‘ Ifever^mind, my dear. You are a child ? She hurt you, 
1 am afraid? She can be very violent if you rouse her — * 

* Indeed, she can,* said I with a shudder. ‘ Who is she, 
pray ? Can you tell me ? * 

Fanfreluche grinned significantly. 

* My dear — 1 know as much about her as most people, 
but I can only tell you what ahe calls herself, and that is 
Jjmm Pearl’ 

' And what does she do ? * 

Eanfreimdie showed again her little sharp white teeth. 

* Everj^thing, my dear, that was ever invented by the 
devil ana improvea on by women.’ 

I shuddered again; even in that little market town in the 
Peak the people had seemed to take it so uncomfortably 
for grants that th© devil and the fair sex were always in 
partner Aip and good accord I 

‘ Is she a lady ? ’ I inquired timidly. 

* My precious innocent — she has some of the finest jewels 
in the world- That makes a lady, don’t it ? She has fine 
horses ; fine servants ; fine wines ; thd^ best cook, the best 
laces, the best everything. A lady? — 0 yes! — the girt 
that sells cigars, tho ballerina that dances in gauze, the 
hQus(3!maide that sweep the steps, they are all ladies now, 
thanks to jargon and the pennypress.’ 

A did not understand, but Panfreluche evidently eon- 
8ij|j»red she had said something very witty. 
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’Are vpu vvqrth ijcmcli ? I doijbt jp : you tett>tn« froin a 
very baa sip cogatiuued a li:|p sup^roiliouidy. * 1 
woader wbat Beltran will tbink^ you. Abytibniig he 
praises is chic directly. He sa^nny shape wae esi^uisite, 
one morning ; and i went up^&tantly from twenty to 
fifty.five ^ineaa’ f , 

ihe little wicked thing looked m immeaeurably vain and 
self-conscious, as she twisted her heed askance to get a 
sight of her tiny coral collar with its row of ^d bells, that 
she disgusted me ; pretty and worhUy’^wise though she was. 

* Xou cannot be so very much more chic than J/I growled 
sulkily, ‘ since you confess you are to be sent away now that 
I have come/ 

Fanfreluche sneered a little ; with an inda]g€|it good na- 
ture however. 

‘ Bless the baby ! ’ she cried, as though she had hed^. ^ 
matron and a mastifE at the least. * What an ignoif^S^JIVit 
is ! Why, my dear, shci will sell you as soon ae 
have had you a month or two. 8he seUs us all; and ^ 
more we arc worth the quicker we go — provided she can do 
it decently. Thep don’t know that, you see. 0 no I — we 
are always “ stolen ” or “ lost ” she tells them. And Ihey 
are such out-and-out fools — they believe it 1 And then 
they send her others to replace us ; and the game goes on 
again ; and altogether she n^akes a very pretty annual per- 
quisite out of her “ pets ! ” ’ 

‘ She must be a very wicked woman ! ’ I said ind^snantly, 
m my hurry. 

*Not much good ! ’ said the little creature eauvieesly, f I 
don’t know that she’s worse than scores of others, thou^V 
There was Pr^degonde, that 1 lived with last year in Barft 
— why Fredegonde would eat up a hundred taen aq[U«irter, 
and all the youngest and the brightest and the beeft too^ 
and no end of them boys, well nigh young enough to b© her 
own sons ! — * 

‘ Are they cannibals, these women ? ’ I cried, utterly be- 
wildered. 

Panfreluche grinned sardonically. 

‘ Tes, my dear ; all cannibals. And they eat bones and 
all; crunch — crunch — crunch; — and get rich, and laugh, 
and fare gaily over the brainless skulls they have sucked 
di^i aud the hearts they have tom out and devoured i * 
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I h0A a dim perception that Fanfreluche was ^eahiiii 
metaphorically, but 1 ^a$ not sure ; imd her Avords made 
me yeiy ill at ease. It wag horrible to be in tiie posseggiou 
of a mau^eater. 

^ There comes Ligzi^. I hare to go out with her, but I 
will gee jou again^* said the little lady, as a pleasaut- 
viec^ed mid appeared at the |[oorway. 

* why are you going out ? * 

^To be ** lost,” I daresay. But I don’t intend to be loat 
tcvday ; I wimt to see more of you. You amuge me ; you 
are sucli an mocent ! You will soon lose all that, to be 
sure. Tide is a capital place for learning the world and its 
tricks. Does my blue jacket sit right P I can’t bear it to 
wrinkle. Beltran admires my figure so much.’ 

‘The jacket’s all right,’ said 1 peevishly, scarcely looking 
at the uttle tight-fitting .azure silk coat that she wore. 
‘ And who’s Beltran ? ’ 

* ril tell you when I come back. Ta-ta, little one,’ cried 
T'anfreluche, hastening away to the chime of her tiny 
golden bells. 

J was ve^ sorry she was gone; there seemed a certain 
kindliness in her despite her assumption of cynicism, and 
her unfeminine chatter ; and though she scoffed at a good 
deal, I thought she sorrowed also for some things. 

Left alone, I glanced timidly round the room where I 
Jay curled under a sofa : I was looking everywhere for the 
bmaching skulls, and the broken bones, of all tbe poor 
wretch)^ whom she declared had been devoured here. I 
saw nothing of the kind, and X began to think that she 
must have been fooling me when she talked of this elegant 
boudoir as a slaughterhouse. 

1 saw^ h^eed, golden tazze, costly china, exquisite pic- 
tures, oriental stuns, silks and satins, and furs, a malachite 
vase, a jasper table, a little ivory prayer-book, with the 
tiristed m<mogram iu turquoises and pearls upon the cover, 
li^ere these what the skeletons and the skulls had been 
transmuted into by the modem crucible of venial passion 
and unscrupulous greed ? 

This solution of her mystery did not occur to me then ; 
but now I know well that it was the right one. 

Por several hours Fanfreluche never returned. I w^as 
left wholly to solitude. 1 became fearfully hungry, b#ise 
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aTidm1iiew4K^^^ 

<m |i%s' itxilj^ my$eK' td ai^ep, tlmb -I 

wpidfi gw to exchange the broideri^^^iii 

euf|ii6n into X sank, for a he4 oi mOiaa un4#^^^$iEb*t . 

old piiiea, , 

It nearly dark when I awoke ty^ didnty ehinia ol 
faity^like bells, and kebeld Fanfreluehe bf my co^k 
‘ Well, my dear/ she began^n her pert patroirisirl^'W^rar, 
*how haye you been? Dull enough, poor UWe 
I have had no^ end of fun. I hate been out driving 
her, in the carriage, shopping and flirting all thSe^r/i 
love to go to the shops ; we are first-rate customers, you 
know ; we always pay our bills, we do indeed^ Tpu see we 
can afford to be honest ; it*s always one of ihem that writes 
the cheques! And ht^ splendioUiy the silk-mewfers, and 
tbe jewellers, and the‘\iLlliiier8, and the florist^, and, the 
fruiterers serve us : you see we pay very much be^er than 
the great ladies do ; weVe got the great men’s money, arfd 
their wives have not. That’s how it is. Why! w^heu I go 
into the bonbon-seller’s, they stuff my mouth full with 
sweetmeats, and macaroons: they wouldn’t pay all that 
attcution to a mere Duchess’s dog !’ 

* Is it such a great thing to bca—Pearl ?’ I asked, hesi- 
tatingly. ^ ^ ^ , 

* Amagnilicent thing !’ said Fanfreluehe, with a smack of 
her lips. ^ All the fat of the laud, my dear. And . all the 
cream of the milk. There was a time, you fcn 9 w,;-^rye 

. heard my grandmother talk of ii when it was a great 
tiling to be a great lady ;%ne of the beads of the nobility, 
you know. You set the fashion ; you ruled the tone 
shaped the society ; you could ban with a frown, br 
with a smile; you were besieged for your ball tickets; iualil 
you were the cynosure of all eyes in your dress. But no#;;,^ 
— bless your heart! — if your are a grande dame, you are just 
nowhere. Nowhere at all, except for wretched little pud- 
dling political puiposes, if you belong to a “ Patty/’ As 
for^ the rest, — Pearl and that lot have it. If you the 
great lady, bore men with exclusivism,1hey levant, and go 
off to Pearl et Cie. ; if you want to rule theta with a light 
hand, they kick over the traces, and laugh at ypu with Pearl 
et Cie, ; if you won’t be a dowdy, out of the fashion, you 
must follow the modes that PeaErl et Cie. set ; if you buy a 


you go to 4J1 opo^af you driro a lie^^Bhipuod 
ej|tdp^e* if you « wftothor You Kko 

i1(i or whether kiifc>w it or not, obey- 

ing the load et Cie, I have hea^old lidrd Bruue 

talk of the rules aucl regulations of AlmacKs when ho was 
a yoiith^gfmous of our day wouldn’t $t«md one 

of th^f* ,®xey’djeave the Pi^tronesses to daneeaminttette 
in aud. eoihe and it^e chaff oE the old women over 

Bead e#*0e.^s daret and chicken P , 

j^d R^^rduche stopped to take breath, having fairly 
preached herself out of it, 

X was Y#ry much bewildered, and not at all clear as to 
what hiie^ight mean. , 

* !then^ese Pearls are the real sovereigns of the world P ’ 
I ventured to suggest, glancing at tho turquoise-studded 
prayer-book, which looked made feUf a Chapel Boyal. 

ttofrelttche followed my glance and grinned, till what 
with hei^^ed lips, her white teeth, and her coal-black eyes, 
(she look^^for all the world very much like a very shiall 
: devil. ^ "j* 

, *Oyes ! We go to church, my dear, we are very reli- 
gious, I assure you 1 Sovereigns, did you ask ? — to be sure; 
and love^eigns you know always did have a nice knack of 
piling^ everybody right and left, and then dying hi the full 
odour of 'sanctity. 7^, now and then, die in a hovel, it’s 
true, our brilliancy, if wc lose our beauty very 

‘ oarlJ^; hht, then so do the sovereigns by the way, if they 
hapfi^n^icr l^c their crowns. So the parallel fits bolt 
\m’yC‘ .3ies l-ffT^lhey rule, do P^rl et Cie. If they only 
saved ihtntmoTicy oftener and lost their tempers less often; 
ifvthii^only didiiH dissolve their diamonds m vinegar as it 
wfcm, ind'^ly into passions wilh their very beet friends and 
paymaaters, they hiiglit rule the wprld. They do rule tlu^ 
•bigger half of it as it is.’ 

/-Buh^'hy do nicii -f * 

1‘ajjfrcluche inUrnipted mo, turning up her small thin 

^TMfy dear I Men like to be cheated and piDaged, and 
Bwom at, and made fo(;ls of, and mined -they do positively 
relish it. Or if they dpn’t, how should Pearl et Cie. possess 
the power men let them possess ? ^ A fact is a fact, you 
know.. vlN'o good being blind to it/ " The sun will stay in 
the hcavoo' however you may blink at liim— * 
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*!Sbcjx jpu ■; , -‘ ' '*"’ ;'■ ; 

^ Tliat dw^ wamea;. for- 

ftgeire ke made of tEom P $impped I'aaifi?<|liichie^ ^ ^SSioy don’t 
«tond eteadyrfir«i, they won’t fight on tho scjuare^ and they 
Hoyer, can c^rry ont a campai^oi logiqrf|y ; but for isi^rp* 
shooting, and pillaging, and sHrmiahing, there are no 
iillas dike them. Hpifig^ are you? PooT!»€ittlofeHowl Well 
— ^they will bo dining in a cou|>lo of hours ; then W'B. take 

f ou downstairs. We lire very well here ; very ixidoe<K 
never touch a bone — on principle ; we give them all iway 
to the poor of the parish. Ah, my dear ! you don’t dream 
how religious we are !’ 

And the tiny creature — she was very much smaller than 
X — grinned again so diabolicalJy that it positi^^ely fi^htened 
mo to be in her presence. 

* When I say we live well,* she resumed, seeming dearly 
to love her own chatter, ^of course I speak wi<h ar^ese^wa- 
f ion. Men and women spoil all they eat w ith iheir barba- 
rous fashion of cooking it. Hams boiled in Madeira, ‘^;»igt|pns . 
stewed mth champignons, chickens smashed up with toma- 
toes, ducks higwris with Seviil^ oranges, lobsters dj^pwued 
in oil aaid sauces, oysters crowded wit h truffles and mfush- 
rooms — bah ! it makes you mad to think of it. Every dog 
knows better tlianto spoil two good things wnth oht^ another^ 
we like the simple flavour, each rich in itself, JVltd'.eW' 
t’.n\v a dog put tw'o things in his mouth at one tuuef ; ^ ‘But 
these barbarians put a hundred — the flavours i)f aluiii&bd* 
nt the least. And then they call that Bal^l 
dieting essences and anoihalous tastes “ good'«^oaic<Hy,” 
and the concoctor of it is dubbed a chef.” Bah I C 
lo ])ite the leg.s of ovor}^ one of the cordons bleii^.’ : 

I answered nothing: of course milk andflircad anin tt'ife 
of cold meat had been my only food, and Jkknew’ no inoiro of 
vdial j'he meant than of the flavours of the dishes sIj-c 
1 ion t'd. 

But, like everybody who cannot tell a truffle from a 
tomato, I kept a discreet silence, and determined to shbw 
myself a thorough gourmet by liking nothing- w’hcn I 
tasted it. 

^ Of course,* continued the LiUipufian lady, with intense 
spite. ‘Laura Pearl n(?fer, I will bo bound, having eaten 
anything except cabbages and black broad in lier early days 

H/J 
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will never now be content*wfth anything except the brande 
Ibat are a guinea the bottle, and eatables that are six months 
at least before their dne season. Her dinners and suppers 
hr. VC every vice of the fashionable school stuff ed into tnetn. 
Thatiellow in the kitchen gets a hundred and fifty a-year ; 
and im he does is to turn good food into claptrap com^Sfes, 
w^hiie his gravies all glajse and his ali popper, 
Butj goodness I you know nothing about all thiH ; you are a 
baby. Hold your tongue and let me lie quiet, or Beltran 
will tell me my eyes are red, and say I mustn’t have any 
chicken,', 

* Is iieltran omnipotent here ?’ 

Panfrelnehe showed her teeth. 

‘ Just now, my dear — 

* Who !s he ? Tou said you would tell me.* 

* Beltran ? 0 you little ass ! I thought everybody from 
Paris to Patagonia knew Yere Beltran. There aren’t a 
creature better known. Whore on earth have you lived ?’ 

‘Not in the world,’ I said humbly, feeling fearfully 
n.dmmed, like the little coward I was, of my dear old Ben 
and his little cottage. 

‘ One can guess that, innheent, without your tt'lling one. 
Well, since you don’t know anything, expect to be pretty 
con.sidernbly astonished. enough to take the hair 

oi'f the head of any uneducated being.’ ' 

‘Are you so vmy wicked, then ?’ 

‘ Wicked! WHiat a silly old-fashioned word. My dear 
child, we’re only a trifle fast and very intensely fashionable. 
Y/icked I-^good gracious, no ! And if scandal- mongers say’ 
lliat we play a trifle too liigh, wdxy it is very malicious of 
thetri: and our rouleife-wlveel is only a pretty toy that any- 
body may buy for a guinea.’ 

And ‘Pnnfjrdiicbe grinned afresh. 

‘ But who is Bt'ilraii ?’ I puruied. 

‘You’ll sec him,’ said Fanfroluclie pettishly, ‘lie’s a 
very good felloAv, though the w^orkl don’t think so, IIo 
o\ms the Coronet, you know — ’ 

‘The public-house?’ J asked; for opposite Bill Jacobs’ 
ill ere was an inn with that sign, Very much frcjquented by 
thieves and dog-fanciers and blackguards of all sorts. 

‘ Public-house ? Good heaveus, no ! Our theatre \ 

‘A theatre! Dot's he dress iu gi’een and spangles and 
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i^saiy a lo»g white whip P’ 1 3eitfdaided breathlesisly, ihiak* 
ing of the inagnifieent persons I had beheld otat&ide the 
booth at the wMes in the Peafe^and believing that I dioi^ld 
ehow that I also knew the world, 

Panfreluche screamed till she choked herself, 

* O veil dear little simpleton ! — you’re as good as I pky 
yourself, 'Why Beltran is a Viscount, you little fool ; anil 
he only keeps the Coronet as he keeps his horse and his 
valet and his cigar-case. His name don’t show, you know. 
Old Aaron is the only man the public ever hears of — ^the 
acting manager, you know. Villainous old screw!’ 

‘ Lord Beltran is very rich, then ? ’ 

‘He ought to be!’ — and she gazed into the fire with an 
expression that was plaintive and very serioui^^ for ihk 
cynical worldly-wise, frivolous young lady. 

‘ But he is not ? ’ I ventured to infer. 

* Who says so ? It’s no business of yours or of mine if 
he isn’t ! * retorted Paufreluehe quite fiercely. 

I ])erceived that with all her wdekedness, she was a loyal 
little thing to her friends, amongst whom this Beltran seemed 
to stand foremost. 

‘Was it ho who bought me and sent me here?’ I in- 
quired, to change the subject. 

AVliercon Piinfrelucho became her own sardonic and 
Bcofiing self once more, 

‘ Pooh ! no. II an aw^ful fool ; but he’s not quite such 
a fool as to purchase a thing of Bill Jacobs. Any dog Bill 
sells ho steals again in a month or two. Hon^t look so 
frightened. Laura will sell you herself most Ukely before 
Bill gets a chance. Set a thief to foil a thief, you know.’ 

‘A thief!’ I murmured, unable to reconcile such lan- 
guage with a lady of whom I had just heard as one of the 
v^overcigns of tlio "world. ‘But who is that man, then, wiio 
lent me here ? ’ 

* Leo Lance, my dear. Only an author.’ 

‘ But he gave twenty pounds for w<?.’ 

‘ Did he f Oh ! — and the ear-rings were two hundred the 
pair. Yes, I know; that’s just the price he got — ^Bel- 
tran gave it him — for that new little thing they are going 
to play. And he spends Beltran’s money so ! — Ohut /’ 

And the small dame clicked her little white teeth like the 
teeth of a trap. I saw something was wrong, but I was not 
aware what it might be. 
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< Beltran’s, sneli an Rwfti feol, you knoiB^^/ sho iexpkin^d* 
‘ He’s one of t]» e eleverest men on earth, and keen as an eagle 
in some things ; biit.where^ there’s a question' of money, or 
women, or play, or kindliness, pooh 1 — ^ne’s a downright blind 
bat, an idiot! He pays Leo linoe for a burlesque h© didn’t 
want out of pure good-natun>-- do you suppose he dreams 
that the Monso lays the gold out in trying to steal his 
mistress?’' ' , 

* I don’t know, I am sure/ I muttered vaguely, not haidng 
an idea ivhat sho meant. * The Mouse^wnat have mice to 
do with burlesques, and what may burlesques be, pray ?’ 

hariesque, my sweet little daisy,* explained my, pa- 
troness, * is an epitome of the tendency of this age to reduce 
everythidg of heroic stature to pigmy proportions, and to 
render ridiculous all that other ages have venerated. A bui*- 
lesqae is the resource of writers without wit; the grinning 
mask whereby they conceal their inability to laugh the laugh 
of liumour; the juggling of words and phrases with which 
they counterfeit the lliidibrastic strength and the llaho- 
laivsian mirth that is not in them nor in their times. There 1 
' — that is not ini?m; 1 heard Derry Dcnz.il it; f-'otahe it 
for what it is worth. As for Die Mice — that is a name wo 
give Leo Lnnce* and DtTry, and a few' olbers. 'i'hey*ve a 
jkper they call the — a &ort of burlcsc^uo itself, 

only Denzil pours real acid into it,— and they arc all Mice 
tliat write for it; and there’s nothing Diey don’t nibble at; 
and the trap’s not set yot- that can catch them. Bui for 
mercy’s sake, do hold your tongue, and let me be quiet and 
get some sleep. ‘Wake me when the clock strilios eight 
and don’t sny n syllable earlier.’ 

-And she curled herself up and slept, and no efforts of mine 
could arouse her. As ibr me, I sat the whole tiifm bolt up- 
right, quivering all over wiih exciteTuent; — mice, actors, 
thieves, sovereigns, clieese-baited traps, and ivory prayer-’ 
books, chasing each other in wild confusion and discord 
through my brain. 

Into what a world I had alicldo-i 1 
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PuECtSBCT m the timepiece chimed eight Uotiw, Paiip 
foolucbc «iwoie alSd nhook herself 
' Come dowB,’ she said. ‘ They will bo soon at diimer* 
It’s off-woek at the Coronet .^Easier you know. You see 
wo’re m pious ; we keep the feasts and the fasts of the 
Church ’ Now don’t you mind if she raps you hard with her 
fmi*handle, or if the Mice hit champagne corks at you ; 
you make an atom of noise you’ll be turned out of tho room.* 
"Arc llio Mice always here?’ I inquired, dteadJbg these 
unt rapa ble rodeni s 

' You Billy I of course not. But thoy come prettv often 
-r—with the others. Beltran’s wines ore cxcoUent-^^ 

‘ But it BelU'an’s hoiine, then ?’ 

‘ 0 you little donkey 1 of course not,’ cried my ch^merone, 
exasperated. ‘ Of course it’s not hia house-^only ho pays 
for it and for everything i« it. Can’t you put two and two 
together? Come along ^ You will find the dishes burn your 
moutb ; that cook, though they think so much of him, has 
only one idea of Bcasoiuug — and th«t one lies in the pepperw 
pot” 

With this she trotted through the half-opened door, and 
down the pretty staircase u ith its giJd( d baiusti^ade and its 
bnght-hued carpets, and into tlie dainty ball, mosaic paven^ 
and filled nith liol bouse flowers and Btnall orange-trees* 

8iic led the wny into a room that literally daaisslcd me as I 
entered it; it rcemed one nheet of light; a miniature eun 
in the blue are of the coiling Rhed down its rays, the atmo- 
R])bcre was heavily scented with pastilles and flowers, the 
table BGomed a-blaze wuth gold and silver, and the hangings 
of the w^alls wTre azure satin, silver- star red, 

There were se\ en or eight people round the table ; and a 
^ oiee called Eanfrelucjie. Bhe obeyed itB call, and I crept 
timidly after her, and gazed around from a safe position 
under a chair. 

There, taking courage, I glanced round the room. I re- 
cognised my purclia^er, and I recognised my mistross. The 
latter dazzled my oyes like the sun-chaudelier above head. 
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Sli0 0©ein0d fitarally m with the supoirb rphtes tkit 

5 littered all over . her, and riiio^ie like eparks lame npoa 
be exquii^ite whiteaeeB of her dsinj Tlame-cdloured rolbes 
gleamed mA&r the blacky ^ower of hmr laces ; her scarlet 
pcmiegmukte**likelips, the rich flush on her cheeks, the lustre 
of her great brown eyes— all were full of colour glowing 
like the hues in a stained-glass picture when a red autumn 
sun streams through it. It was a perfect beauty of its 
kind, 

Dhe sidendid lips Imd a cruel sensuali|y ; . the splendid 
©yes had a hard rapacity ; the splendid ruddy-tinted hair 
shaded a brow that had the low brutal ignorance of the 
savage set on it. But — with all that youth, that colour, 
that magnificence of loveliness, who remembered that P 
Kot they, certes, who sat around her board. 

Ah, fools! when you gaase on the ‘flower-liko face* of a 
woman, do you ever pause to notice where the animalism 
speaks through it? — ^tho greed, the cruelty, the lust, the 
ignorance ? 

‘ Animalism,* do I say P I have lived now so long in your 
world and its cant, that I have caught up all its jargon. 

* Animalism,* forsooth ! A mere unfair word don’t exist. 
When we animals never drink only just enough to satisfy 
thirst, never eat except when we have genuine appetites, 
never indulge in any sort of debauch, and never strain ex- 
cess till we sink into the slough of satif^ty, shall * animalism* 
be a word to designate all that men and woman dare to do? 

* Animalism I * You ought to blush for such a libel on our 
innocent and reasonable lives when you regard your own. 
You men who scorch your throats with alcohols, ^d kill 
your livers with absinthe, and squander your gold in the 
Kursaal, and the Circle, and the Arlington, and have thirty 
services at your dinner betwixt soup and the * chasse,* and 
cannot spend a summer ^fteruoon in comfort unless you be 
drinking deep the intoxication of hazard in your debts and 
your bets on the Heath, or the Downs, at Huriingham, or 
at Tattersall’s Booms. You women who sell your souls for 
bits of stones dug from the bowels of the eaiih; who stake 
your honour for a length of lace two centuries old ; who 
replace the bloom your passions have banished with the 
red of poisoned pigments ; who wreathe your aching heads 
with purchased tresses tom from prisons, madhouses, and 
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coffins; who your in ono Ine^&smt »trtig^e, 
tr$t the sindrjr oi rmi^&nd then the riyhli7 of aanbitibh ; 
who. deck out greed, aim selfif^hnefis, and worship ofetatioi} 
or of gold as Move/ and theti prouder that your* heplesB 
dupes, seizing the idol that you offer them as Worthy of 
,their worship, fling it from them with a curse, finding it 
dumb, and deaf, and merciless, a thing of wood and stone. 

* Animalism,* forsooth ! God knows it would be well for 
you here and hereafter, men and women both, were you only 
patient, eontin^t, and single-minded ; only fakifui, gentle, 
and long-suffenng, as are the brutes that you moch, and 
misuse, and vilify in the supreme blindness of your egre- 
gious vanity ! 

From beneath my chair I surveyed with some interest 
and with more trepidation the society around the^an^uet- 
ing-table of Laura Pearl, while Faufrcluche, kindly squat- 
ting near me, drew my attention to each personage in turjj. 

‘ Look yonder, at that tall slender man farthest fodm 
Pearl,* she murmured to mein that language which, like the 
utterances of the fairies, cannot be heard by the gross ears 
of human creatures. By the way, ifith all your vaunted 
superiority, a fly can eclipse you in sight, a bird in volita- 
tion, a wasp in architecture, a bee in political economy and 
geometry, a water spider in aquatic science and subtlety, 
a — good heavens ! one could spread the list over ten pages ! 

* Do you see that tall fair man with the white flower in 
his coat ? * pursued Fanfreluche ; ‘ the one with the hand- 
some, contemptuous, weary face, the grey eyes, and the 
dark straight eyebrows, who looks “ aristocrat ’* all 
him, and has made his face as expressionless as a colourless 
piece of repousse work — that’s Beltran. You’i»e afraid of 
him ? So are most people at first sight, and a good many 
of them ever afterwards for that matter. I don’t know 
why ; it’s only manner with him. , !the fools toady him so ; 
he’s obliged to give them a good sound kick with his boot- 
heel of insolence as it were.’ 

‘ Why does he ke^ the society of fools ? ’ 

" ' Little donkey ! He lives in the world, don’t he P * cried 
Fanfreluche with iminhasui*able sarcasm, ‘ It’s very easy to 
get into ditch-water, but not so easy to get out. Besides, a 
man as rich as Beltran has been — ^pshaw ! is, I mean — can’t 
find a world quit of a flood of parasites, any more tlian a 
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aalmbn 'can swim to itm of lotonbwi; 

that Httlo fellow%ith the bi!^3ia;nt: etm, and the fbB Bps# 
aiid the cmp brow thib he who bought you P 

Yfes ? I knew it Woll, that^s 4ie Mouse, Leo Laaabe* Mb 
was the sou of a tobacoouist, they do say, somewhere down 
south ; but had a elassic odueation, and uboommonly^harp 
wits. He writes well and he talks well--^to Im own way ; 
cribs right and left ; but wears his stolen clothes so that 
they look like his own skin. Anyhow, he is in soeielyto a 
good ostjont, and Iwes mth the swelfe/Whom he copies 
and woridvips, because they’re of use to him ; and damns 
and do testis, because they ^ly admit him on sufferance, 
aUA dotA take him aTnongsriheir own women.* 

* He Old buy me,* I murmured ; ‘ why does he not notuuj 
too now ? * 

* ;Pooh ! he*s nerer seen you before, my dear,’ said Fanfre- 
lucbe,with her peculiar gnn of significance — * never ! Don’t 
bo so indiscreet as to rGcognise him. Tlie great art in society 
is to be able to stare our oldest friends in the face as if we’cl 
never met them in all our lives before. It’s an art that’s 
rJways handy j for nino times out of ton you do really want 
to cut them; and if you don’t, it only looks good style to 
have forgotten ‘people, and makes them feel themselves of 
no eonscqiictiee in such a great world as yours — ’ 

‘ But with real friends ? ’ I began, my mind reverting to 
my dear old Bon. ^ 

‘Pshaw! my littlo daisy/ scoffed ffanfr<.^uehe. ‘There 
are no V friends’' now-a-days ; there are only acquaintances 
Bolti'an is ‘"friends” with ever so many men, whom yefljo 
pills with blackballs every time they’re put up for }m clulipi. 

"That bright, fair-faced, early-haired boy is the little 
Marquis of Montferrat/ she resumed. "}j<i,has been of 
ago a year, and is half -ruined already. What by ? O, year- 
lings, and women, andfebig cotips at thi^tables — ^the old 
stoiy] Yonder's Evrecombe, bis well-beloved Mentor, 
who, with the women as his assistants, decoys him into 
w^hat nets ho pleases.’ ’ 

‘ A swindler? ’ I inquirea tr^blingly. 

* A swindler ? G-ood gracious, no 1 ’ cried the little lady, 
Evrecombe is a perfectly well-born gontlem^.^ Did yon 

ever see a more elegant person ? And the daylitfcle Monti 
shoots himself, or rushes out of Eui’ope with worse dishonour 
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to teisls, hi# will sip ^ icie^^rmk m 

to eitjii), tmd murpKUf eermely, “ I imrned hi^ I v : i 
M>o yott - ftenril, thareP - 

dtet aMef fmm /J&crry^tothoy ^all him ; a ’h|g,fi&}low 
awfully handsome i[ bearded- atid bronzed like Asiatic P 
" Lookft#ke a guerrilla chie:^ doesn’t boP with to r^klto* 
devil-may-carcj picturesque face,- and those great stoieiry 
dmbs of he is one of the Mice, too ; and fof a 

caustic piece of iucisivo irony, or a wistful tender touch of , 
thought, there is pobody equal to that stal wax^t debonto bri- 
gand, He has a story too, but I’Jl tell you that some other 
time. Thatinau, with the superb golden-haired head, there, 

' is ihe^ainter Marmion Eagle S|i. colossus in the studio, 
and mad as a March hare out of it ,; all great artiste are) ; 
and the delicate handsome creatm'o nc^tt him, witiGi a facet 
ike some pretty brunette’s, is a cavalry-soldiCA, St. John 
Milton, lie has been cut all to pieces a hundred times, 
and has seen'moro service, and killed more men to his own 
liadd, than any man of his years in the army. Iieqr him 
tell how ho set the skulls of all the Asiatics he had ever 
, killed in a roxv on the top of the flat root’ ol: his house, one 
illuniinal'ing night, in Calcutta, with the skulls all liiled up 
^.vith clay, and a cnndlo stuck into each, aucUighting up the 
^^%;shles« jaws, and shining through the orbless eyes! — it 
wilt make your very blood run cold. Eut he never does 
tfdj^ of hixnselF hardly — ^your great soldiers are ahvays very 
^ modest over their own bits of derring-do* Tlxere, 1 don^t 
sec any one else to tell you about ; — of the other two, ope is 
a guardsmnn, and the other a member of parliament ; both 
ptof^nix^ IVllov/M, gentle as xvomen, and wild as the groxise 
ill November. But listen I there’s Beltran calling me/ 

{She trotted up to her hero, who stroked her and gave her 
a sweetmeat from the gold bonbon -stands on the table ; 
doing this he caqjj^t sight of myseji, and asked when that 
new white dog had come. 

‘ I bought liixn,’ said Laura Pearl carelessly ; and I won- 
dered her voice did not br#p,k the spell of her beauty for 
al! ^of them, it was so harsh, so coarso in fibre, m metal- 
like in its resonance* * A fllkn offered him to me to-day in 
the Park for a guinea, collar and all, as you so© him.’ 

‘Stole hiiOhen ? ’ 

^'Well, that warn’t my affair if he did/ 

She distinctly said ‘warn’t/ 
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*Yes, it W^t do "you buy dogs for? You coil 
bare doKous given you/ . 

^ It"s a pretty beaat, Beltran ? ’ 

^01 pretty enough. Looks awfully misemble too. 
Hungry— eh r* 

He the last phrase to me, and in the anguish of 

my feelin^l eauld not restrain a piteous howl Ho laughed, 
and set ine down some croquettes of chiclcen onhxs own plate 

^ I hate the dogs messing and feeding in the rooms,’ mut 
tered the Pearl sullenly. 

take care they’re fed out of it, then,’ said Bel- 
trnn, in his negligent, indifferent fashion: she looked 
fUigered, and struck Eanfreluche a sharp blow with the 
ivory sticks of her fan. 

I wondered if these gentle amenities were the custom be- 
tween lovers in the fashionable world of Pearl et Cie. 

* Worth twenty sovereigns, if he be worth one/ murmured 
Beltran, surveying me as I ate. * Pure Lion-dog, eh, Lance ?* 

* Looks so,’ responded the Mouse, putting up his eye-glass 
tp study me. 

* Would you know the man that you had him from, 
Laura ? ’ asked Beltran. 

* Good gracious, no ! I am sure I shouldn’t ! * 

‘And why on earth did you buy him ? ’ 

‘ "Cause he seemed dirt ch(‘ap at a guinea. What a heap of 
fuss and nonsense, V ero, you make about that little wretch ! ’ 

I turned liot and cold, and trembled over my croquettes : 
I had only been up at the table one minute and a half, and 
ah’eady I bad heard four gigantic, and apparently iiti crlv 
meaningless, falsehoods! Was this inevitable in ‘high 
society r ’ 

Beltran laughed a little ; it seemed to amuse him to bo 
accused of making a fuvss about anything, as it did, indeed, 
appear utterly irreconcilable with Iho extreme quietism, and 
half-cynical, half -languid weariness of hia habitual tone 
aiid manner. 

The moments 1 hat folio wed .were not sweet to me; for 
they passed in my being handed about from one to another 
until I had run the gauntlet ot the whole circle. Happily 
their verdict was favourable ; and all of them, Leo Lance the 
most emphatically, eongratulaipd the Pearl on having so 
cheaply obtained such a thorough-bred. AU, indeed, save 
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BeJtoin, affimed again that, if she got for a 

gamea> the )ttui|(had stolon me, shut his lips, and fotmhialed 
no more on thf^. snhject. 

The Mouse anti those loudest in my praises offered me 
nothing to cat; Beltran, to whom my presenoe seemed 
scarcely satisfactorily accounted for, remembered me, and 
gave me a slice of a duckling and a handful of almond cakes. 
After Ihis they forgot mo ; except when Laura Pearl, with 
Lance and the little Marquis, amused themselves in frighten- 
ing me out of my wits by letting off rose-water crackers in 
my eyes, and pelting me with crystallised chestnuts, tili I 
was both deaf and blind. 

‘ Monkeyish malice, my dear,’ murmured Fanfreluche, as 
an enormous hard bonbon hit me sharply on the eye. * Boys 
and cads, and women have ii. Go under Beltran’s ?lmir/ 

1 was BO confused, and indeed so hurt, though their mis- 
siles were only rose-iv atcr and chestnuts, that I heard little 
of all that passed at the table. 

Pearl laughed very often, laughed long, and laughed 
loudly, hhoning lht‘ most magnifieont teeth in the world; 
and boino si ones w(Te told, a\ Inch, if not over-decorous, 
were to a surety wittily, if wickedly^ imagined. Beyond 
those the proprioticH were in no way violated ; and if it was 
all Inuglianle chatter enough, mere gossip of the day lightly 
told, there were mmi' of those brilliant Kcintillations y liicn 
outsiders arc given to imagining as coru beating perpetually 
in such bplieres as this. 

Men, as 1 know now, do not take the trouble to be 
amusing iu the .soci('ty of PearFs sisteiiiood ; they pay, 
think the ]mroe-biringB quite enough to draw, without 
being wearied to draw also on their menial oapital. 

What good things there were said, came from the merry 
mouth of Lance. 

‘ If that Mouse hadn’t sung, and didn’t sing, ho wouldn’t 
feast in this cheese,’ Faiifreluehe metaphorically explained 
to me ; and when 1 asked further explanation, added: 

‘Littlo goose! Beltran gives him dinners; and ho is tp 
amuse Beltran. It’s a fair oxchaiigo. Do you suppose our 
Stuartprinces don’t keep their Will Somers to jest tor them? 
In old times, you know, the noblemen’s fools wore motley, 
and jingled bells ai^ ^ vheir caps ; now they wear dress- 
coats, and half -guinea rosebuds in their button-holes. But 
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cWb hasn^t $, 

infiMjleiit word ; aiid tniair lord’s wage isi^ji^' W4 tot &^ it 
dinners, and suppers, and '^ater parties, and racerwe^, 
and marBap, if tneyVe very presentable fools indeed, in » 
elub ballot and; an autumn sbootinff 
^ The poor fools ! * I murmured, tor fellow-feeling makes 
us womfi^us kind, and I had just been the butt of crackers 
and Wrrotis-gk<^s. , 

*Popr indeed!’ sneered Panfreluche. *It’s the poor 
prints, I think ! paying all they do for dull wit. that they 
could eclipse in a second themsekes if they only weren't 
too indoient to talk ! The fools make pretty perquisites, I 
can asjnzre you, and run up aU the rungs of the judder in 
no time, i’ve seen a fool — ^in the end— ^sift aloft, looking 
sanctity and decorum itself, and gri|>i3ing his money-bags 
tight, while the prince sank below in a bottomless sea of 
ruin, with the sharks of Debt and the vultures of Venality 
tearing him asunder between them ! ’ 

* It is his own fault ? * I suggesied. 

‘ Not at all 1 ’ snapped T'anfreluclic. ‘ He has been ten 
to one too heedless to wateli, and too generous to distrust, 
like— but you know' nothing aboiil it, you are so young ; 
and youth is always as obstinate as it is ignorant, and. as 
illiberal as it is illiterate. I hate youth ! 

^But you are not old yourself, siirely ? ’ 1 demanded. 

‘Poohr seoifed Eanfreluchc, ‘ 1 am feminine! i\nd 
into every foininiue thing, my deaf, the Devil, before it is 
bom, instils the knowdedge of evil : for ho still keeps the 
apples by him with which lie templed poor Eve , ojily there 
is but the pliee of e^dl loft bencalh the rosy 'v elvet sfeiu, for 
the golden side that held the knowledge oF good h all 
ahrive]](.'d up, withered by the winds of sin iliat blow for 
ever through the universe.’ 

' 4pd having |aid this she would say no more, but sat 
Watchinp; wildvfier black and brilliant eje.s ; and looking bo 
. fearfupy Hite a very litlde but very teTiblo dewi! herself, 
tbit I iVemblecl, and thought that Indeed tlirough the warm 
fra^yivifkair of the bancmeting-chamber I heard and felt 
tbe pasisin^ breath of that sirocco of guilt which, daily 
a^>d nightly swoops over the sick and weaiy w^orW, and 
bums it With Oonsumiug fover, and will not let it lie in 
peace, and rest. ' 
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®[|0 \ tWe wete some thirieeu services 

~I I at its close there wa^i tlie scent 

of smoke, and the laugh of Laura PeaW 

laifg lander. 

1?rom the table they passed to the drawing-room up- 
stairs j which glowed with ten times mere light, leu times 
more colour, ten times more brDliancythan the other apart'- 
ment, and was indeed one mass of scintillating gold, and 
silver, and amber ; not a largo* room, evorsd^hing in me house 
was small and hijou^ but intensely luxurious and Very costly. 

They had not been there many moments before they 
gathered round a table on which stood a pretty little appa- 
ratus, made of rosewood and ebony and ormolu 5 a^ort of 
plate, it seemed to me, in which her hand, with its rings 
ijlazmg forth bright r^s, was for ever carelessly tossing a 
litilc ivory ball* 

What they were doing I could not tell j it engrossed 
them onturoly. fclome grew \ery pale, souio very flu?»hed ; 
all were intent, silent, breathlessly eager • and they rarely 
moved, save when oim or other of them w(‘nt to a marble 
stand on which elaret-cu]), and cognac, and effervescing 
waters were placed, kept cool amongst great glittermg 
rock-crystals of square cut ice. 

Their faces wore a curioa« look, I thought 1 have seen it 
often enough sinco thtn at half the gannng-tiihles of Buro]>o. 

I had ga^ed at them, ama/ed and euirauced, for half-an- 
hour or thereabout, when t^uifrcluclic apprt>a<*I)ed me 

‘ Come away, child/ she whi'ipon d, ‘It's ujubught, como 
to bed ’ 

‘ I want to stay here ! ’ I remonstrated. ‘ J want to see 
them — ’ 

‘ 0 , dnyouP They’re not attractive to sec. Some of 
them mns» lose, voii know ; and some will bo drunk wlubi 
the morning finds them. Beltran won’t, but threo or f oui*^ of 
tho others wdll. There is no drinking now'-^sdays W’’o’r^ told 
— 0 no ! — and no gaming-houses (uther. Wiat g, precious 
clever thing is Logujlatioii; it bars men out trom doing a 
tiling in public, and so they go and do it ton mpVein 
jirivate ! But then nobody gae^ses it, you s(ie, and' tljaljV 
all Legislation cares. Tlicj-’vo shut up tho silver hells, 
the gentlemen lose an estatein anighi at the Cocodos Club, 
and Make hiuidreds on the Hod in thtir luistresfeos’ drawing- 
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rooms. So Law means to sjiut ijtp iJfea ; awd 

the worlcing men will soak themselYds gin md mm to 
their omi cellars all Sunday lonfj,and paylweUty per cent, 
more for the liquor heCause it will be Supplied at a risk. O 
Law is wondrous clever ! But do come away, little one , 
you’re only a baby, and this hoUse isn’t edifying after nud- 

‘Tour Belt4*an can’t be so very good, then, since he is so 
fond of it ! * I retorted, angry to be treated so childishly. 

‘ Pooh, mj dear ! Beltran seeks what he scorns ; and 
caress^^s his own rmn. He’s not uncommon there. I teU 
you he’s an awful fool, and I never said anything at all about 
his mj| <1$. The world thinks very badly of him; and so 
may you if you like. Come away — that’s all.’ ^ 

Ai‘d by dint of Ihreats and persuasions she half drove 
and half coaxed me out of the room, and into the little, 
dark, deserted boudoir we had previously occupied. 

(io io sleep, child • ’ shc ^^ied, pushing me on to a soft 
bilk mat ; and I was too bledfiy in truth to disobey. 

Once 1 awoke myself in my vivid dreams to ask htr a 
qui'stitni. 

* Is that woman realh/ a sovereign, Fanfreliichc ? ’ 

1 could see e\eii iu the moonlit darkness the grin of 
her litllo white teeth. 

‘ 0 ves, my dear— honour bright IE you doubt it, just 
go siud look in at the fashionable photographic shops • 
you’ll seo her between Ciuecn Victoria and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; and slic sells better, they say, than either 
the ermine or the la^n. G-ood-night, and for gracious 
sake don’t chatter! ’ 


CHAPI’EB XIT. 

AT THE COROKET TnEATtB. 

VTnnN I awoke the next morning, I certainly found 
myself in a blue vclvet-huug apart mem j I stared at myself 
repeated a dozen times in as many mirrors ; 1 woi^e on my 
collar a beautiful azure satin rosette nearly the size of iny 
head ; and the man who brought us our breakfast served us 
minced chicken on a very exquisitely painted china plate; 
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f i'’ 'Vjjf t, ^ 

but I hm hmi by ftw? ou i^e rough rod bricb 

t>f eottofe WBleta. 

'yheoo^flue i3uug«i doo"t make quo^s itappiuofirti/ Imat* 

mured pensively to Fftufrdbaohe. ^ 

* No, my dear, they don*t the little woridling aAtnitted* 
< l?hey do to veomen^ they're so material, you seO. They are 
angeffih— O yes, of course I — ^but they’re imcommcwdy sharp 
angels where money and good living are concomeu. Just 
watch them— watch the tail of their eye — when a cheque is 
being written or an Sjprometfe being brought to mhle. And 
al^er all, fou know minced chicken is a goi^ deal nicer than 
dry bread. Of course we can easily be sentimental and 
above this sort of thing, when the chicken u in our moutha 
where we^teifc by the fire ; but if we were gnawing wretched 
bones out in the cold of the streets, I doubt if we shcjildfeel 
in such a sublime mood. All the praises of poverty are 
sung by the minstrel who has a golden harp to chant 
them on j and all the encomiunss on renunciation come frojA 
your hon^ffiveur who voro denied himself aught in his life! * 
‘ Then everybody is a hypocrite P’ 

‘ Not a bit, cliild! We always like what wo haven’t got, 
and people arc quite honest very often in their professions, 
though they give the lie direct to them 4n their practice. 
People can talk themselves into believing that they belieVo 
anything, l^^en the preacher discourses on the excellence 
of holinoMs, he may have been a thorough-going scamp all 
his life ; hut it don't follow he’s dishonest, becans© he^s so 
accusioraod to talk goody-goody talk^that itruM ofi hif 
lips as the thread oil* a reel — ’ 

• ^ But ho mil si know he’s a scamp P* 

‘ Good gracious im^, why should he ? I have met a thou- 
sand scamps ; but T never met one wh© considered himself 
so. Self-knowledge isn’t so common. Bless you, my dear, 
a man no more Sees himself, as others see him, in a moral 
looking-glass than he does in a mirror out of his dresszng- 
bpx. I know a man who has forged bills, run off with his 
neighbour’s wife, and left sixty thousand pounds odd in 
debts behind him; but ho only thinks himself "^a victim of 
circimisianees ” — ^honestly thinks it too. A iian nlihrer is 
so honest as when ho speaks well of himseK. Men are 
always optimists when they look inwards^, and pessimiats 
when they loot round them.* 


x 
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a little ; 

ktar» as to di^plaj your worldly wiadoiu !a epigram aud dis- 
aortatiou, Ibut it is a irlde tedious to lioar aaotW person 
dWay thoirsj n 

w ton you talk yourself, ^ou tibiuk how witty, how 
original, how aOute you are; but when another does so, you 
are very apt to think only — ^What a crib from Eoche- 
foucanld 1 # 

KoweveTi of course I did not think this then ; I only 
thought that t wished Eanfrelucho was not quit§ so much 

f iven over to the love of her own chatter, and inquired of 
er hou we were to spend the morning. 

* It*8 a chance, my dear * she responded. ‘ She’s always 
Muusiug herself ; but she’ll leave me to split my very throat 
with* yawning all day long sometimes. They’re awfully 
egotififfcical, those women — especially fMs class. Tou see all 
their girlhood through, they lived hardly ; and were beaten 
and worked, and half -starved ; and thought a scrap of bacon 
or a scrag of mutton a feast for the gods , and could har<Ily 
pin their rags together enough to look d( cent, or keep the 
wind and the rain from thoii* shiveriug bodies. "Wen! — 
when they come yilo this world, and are dressed like em- 
presses, and stuff bweel meals all day long, and drive liithcr 
and thither, and eat and druik of the best the cartli gives, 
why naturally they canh have enough of it. Ajid their 
necklace stones are a*? big as walnuts ; and their whies ai'o 
poured out in floods ; and their dishes are all over sra-^onwl ; 
and their horses all step up to their vc^ry noses ; and their 
houses are gilded from the area gate to the attic They over- 
do it all in fact, just because tliey are in love with it ; and in^ 
the same way they are in love with pleasure, and exaggerate 
the pretty prancing ^creature till her laugh is a roar, and her 
ilauec is a breakdown, and her smile ’s a grimace, anfl her 
rosebud is a peony, and her bright frohe is a frenzy.’ 

And Janlrolucne snapped her teeth tog^'lher, with the air 
she always wore when sJbe’thought she had said something 
that was especially clever, 

1 ligtend pewildered and awed. 

* But she never came out of hard life and starvation?’ I 
breathed scarcely audibly. 

' I don’t know where she came from, child,’ returned Fan- 
Ireluche pettishly, * I declr r© vou spoil all generalities by 
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as a woiiftim. Am hr »iamtioii--tnay*ba a 

figure of ^eeci. But she came f rOm obscurfty;» my 
fife can hardly read: fihe can hardly writej diie diim*t 
eommcm grammar eveu uowl She’ll get awfully drmim ou 
her Jules Mumm and her Pomdry ; and ehe *8 as ©ommouand 
Tulgar a creature, in all saro her beauiy, as any Irish fish* 
woman that ever swore at old Billingsgate. Tou know she 
was playing in burlesques at a horrid little East-end theatre, 
when m first heard or her (I lived wilU Eredogonde then) 5 
Freddie is dead now ; killed herself with absinthe, and too 
many truffles. Old Lord George picked Pearl out of the 
■ East j and first set her going in this sort of filyle, in a little 
villa, with a pair of cream ponies and all the i^st^^f it. 
Lord George died, in loss than three months, of apoplexy, 
in at White's one night; and Laura had t^^o or three ad\en« 
taros, ])ic*king up no end of jew ell (Ty, and gold, ai^d 
iiH knacks on the road as it w^ro. h'inally she threw herself 
ut lioll can's head ’ and lie took her to Baden ,* then brought 
hoi out hero in iho burlesque of Corinne and the Crowner, 
last Christmas A<*i ’ No, sho can’t act a bit. She has no 
talent. But she can look amazingly striking; and she poses 
wonderfully Avell ; and as at our honse wo have ohiofly those 
biM’losi|uo or odrava^an/a puros, good looks and attitudes 
arc porliaps iht' (diiof things that want. Besides, she 
don’t dojiend on that : if Beltran broke with her, which he's 
M-arcoly liKoly to do, and if she didn’t take another on gago- 
nuuit, she’d liayo h(T handsome face and that dear little 
iTnno<‘oTn roulolto wheel ! Poiirl, so long as she ia only the 
fashiiui, can make her thousands as fast as she please^* — * 

' But had shci really nothing then, two years ago ?’ 

‘ Pshaw ! Those — Pearls never do have anything while 
they live in their oyster-shells, Tliat is, till they’ve broken 
a man or two. "When Lord George — was an old virtuoso, 
you know, my d(*ar, and ptikcd about m ve:y queer places 
aft('r his brie h brae I- -first lit on. her in Pfouudsditch* or 
Hh credit eh, or some ditch or another, she was drinking gin 
and eating tripe in a liHle kennel of a room off her music 
hall, where she showed for two shillings a night, and lived 
in an attic with a low comedy pan. He took a teii-noand 
note for giving lier up, and said he’d never sold a oxt of 
trash half so px’ofitably in all the days of his life—* 
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vag^ fancy, vfaidi yet aeemed to me utterly mcxdUbte and 
imeufiate. * 

* I*m sure, my deiur, I don’t ho^m* scofEed Faufreltielje. 
‘ Tliey ueTer have any real uamee. There may b«#womeu 
who have no alias ; but there are no women who have only 
one! She called herself ** Laura Pearl” when ah© came 
amongst us. If a mare win the Blue* Ribbon of the Turf, 
wh'ii^ on earth does it matter whether she has been diris- 
feued Venus iiuadyomene, or Sally, in the stable where she 
WffH foaled ? She has won the Derby ; and nobody cares a 
strnw what her name is. They pile their money on heiv-* 

* But Oiey do care what her race was ?' I hinted with an 
aout^css that sur])riscd myself. 

* Ah, to be sure they do,‘ assented the little lady, ‘ But 
then, my dear, men arc much wiser about their horses than 
they are about their women. They look for vice in their 
racer’s eye, but they never heed it in th^ir mistress’s ; and 
though "tney wouldn’t bet a single shilling on a screw, they’ll 
squander tens of thousands on a vixen ! — ’ 

* Since she was this vile low creature, why did yon teU 
mo she was a sovereign?’ I grumbled in reproachful wonder. 

* Because she is one, you daisy,’ said Fanfreluche, with 
curt acerbity, * The good peojde are afraid of “ mob-rule” 
in Europe just now, — the fools ! — the very dregs of the mob 
rule already ; the Mob Eeminine raised on high from the 
gutter, with its hands clutching gold, and its lips breathing 
})oison, and its vices mimicked in palaces and its lusts mur- 
dering the brains, and the souls, and the bodies of men T 

I made no reply ; I was a little impatient of her exordium, 
and I was pursued with this strange thought which had 
risen in me, and which 1 rejected a.** madness. 

I remembered the girl in her russet bodice with her 
yellow glass beads round her throat, c}»afFering in the ivy- 
hung porch over the open pack of the little withered old 
pedlar I remembered the woman who had blazed in her 
rubies, and her flame-hued radiance of colour, under the 
fiery glow of light in her supper chamber; it was not 
possiido that^hese twain could be one ? 

I felt blind and giddy, apd sick at heart. 

'You are ill, you httlo simpleton,’ said the sharp yet 
kindly voice of my monitress. * If you can’t stand the sight 
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0 til k tlii« 'vrprld, liisk yip tome asfsemc f()t oaoe, my de^r ! 
Ah ! thiear^'s liasek <ioim fot m for a walk. Sh^ k a good 
create r^yeih^thoiaigh aha aerres a Pearl A womatt may- 
be virtuoufl in any atmosphere if she like. lazak hates eril 
with all her aonl— to be aur© she is ugly, poor thing, whioh 
mako||hm6oeiice come easier ! — ^but wal oaoe brought 

by accident into the service of the Pearls, and no'Sr nobody 
of another class would take her, and she must work and get 
her wages, or her old mother would starve* 9o^ she stays. 
There is good to be found everywhere, my dear, if you only 
look for it — and eitcellence in nothing/ 

With which she trotted out of door into the Park, which 
was nigh at hand ; and I followed her, very sad at heart still. 

Pop no young thing can be* consoled by the negative 
comfort that good only barely balances evil m earth ; an<? 
the assurance that excellence is as unattamable as the four-^ 
leaved shamrock. When wo are very young we could bettor 
bear evil in extremes if thereby, we cdUld only obtain good 
in extremes likewise. • 

It is the certainty that vice and virtue are B%featfully 
even ; so perfectly weighted and measured in the same 
scales ; so entirely impotent one against each other ; which 
makes their drawn-battle through all the ages, — ^for which 
no end is perceivable in tbo future, — so dreary, so depress- 
ing, so hopelessly melancholy to all creatures that possess 
the chivalries of an innocent youth. 

In the latter half of the day we went out again ; and this 
time I was promoted to the digniiy of the front cushion in 
the dainty little equipage which Laura Pearl drove herself, 
with a tiny groom standing behind her, and two of the 
iandaomest grey ponies on tho town in her sUvcivplatod 
and red-ribboned harness. 

She did not drive with any sort of skill and she used the 
whip ujsparingly ;• but she drove with fury, and without 
any fear whatever, so that her science appeared considerable 
and her narrow escapes were many and startling. 

It was raw chilly spring weather, tho Easter week falliug 
early that year, and there were not many people in the 
L^os* Mile ; but sbe never stopped under the leafless trees 
without being surrounded by a bevy of good-looking, weJI- 
bred men ; and she did not .sweep round tho turning at full 
trot without all the eves that wave there following her in 
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~fot mm »6T]a^ rnoisam m cam^es gaaad at hm 

i^Kk ixitemt mteir©sihM4iat I hepoi mm Wm to tMdk tbi 
fUm mtiiet bo a otoWod ^ueei^ of some Hod> and tbt Ihm* 
fretnclio bad otdj boon at me wbon &be talked of 

two sbiUmge a t%bt^ and ti^e J&gvle Eooms^ and j||e I^oir 
Comedy lov<rf Vbo took ton pounds. ^ 

' Looit, how tb^ stare after her, ahd how the men bow f * 

I whispered to jWreltiche. * She mU«t be mtj emment 
and powcrf nl in some way P * 

‘ In ever said she wasn't, my dear,* returned that eynic with 
a grin. ‘ 8bO*S one of the best chaff-cutting macninos for 
chopping up men’s fortunes and souls in double quick time 
that b« ever been wound up and set going on earth ! ’ 

* But they can^t worship wickedness P * I expostulated* 

She grinned again. 

* Caivt they, my dear P Will you tell me what they do 
worship then P I’het^greodj^of the capitalist, the fraud of the 
diplomatist, the time-serving of the statesman, the lie^s of 
the journalist, the cants of the author, the chicaneries of ^ 
the merenant, — ^they are all worshipped if only successful. 
And why then object to the successful vice of a woman ? 
You know the Ark of Israel, and tho calf of Belial, were 
both made of gold Religion has never since changed the 
metal of her one adoration/ 

I did not underhtand, and kept silence, watching tho 
scene that to me so strange and beguiling ; though 
Ranfroluclie turned up her nose at it, because, being Raster - 
w'cek, there was nobody in London, as she said with much 
Bconi : — even her boloi od Beltran having gone with that 
noonday to Paris. 

After llte Park, we drove to the shops; and my im- 
pression ib‘it our charioteer was a i^gal ruler, and that 
tho chatter of Panfreluche was ujiiru0, was deepened by 
the excessive deference with whicli the bowing Shopmen 
treated Ii ‘r. 

They came otri, and stood bareheaded in the sharp east 
vvind, lisi^ning roverentially to her commtods^^r when she 
descended, and entered their establifiSimenls, welcomed her 
with that hideous subserviency of the snob-mercantiie^'to a 
good customer, which can only |?e equalled by his equally 
hideous brutality to a penniless debtor. We followed her^ 
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IWiifeetache taking tko mi miiim coald mWtil 

the dVitity of oamw poople ; inj>M6 ih^ mm 
m a Wl, m mmier thay tea me witik 
they iefc my little feet teamrte a tmur $mb^ eeif#t ' 
dreed uiiohaaibieed, in a xontuh they fcseed irie. 

I be#me oaite imJfed^iin with pride. 

* You little idiot ! ’ sueeirod Yaawluohe. * You 

for youMolf ? Iffy deair, if Lau^a Pearl liked to go ikmi^ 
the town with a offa-constricior, every dioj^keeper wopd 
fondle the reptile, and stuff him^th rahbits. She|)ays 
hotter than anybody going— you jpee she's so aatonishmgly 
honest T If get arrested she^U only shrug %$r sboul*' 
d«rs ; but she’ll always keep well to windward o| WWtO- 
cross-street herself ! ' ^ 

I did not answer. My mouth was full of my re|,deathep 
ball, and I thought some jealousy lurked in Oynie, 
because when they gave me a macaroop thOy oidy offered 
her a very plain biscuit. ' ' 

T did her wrong in this. But whenever jet did any living 
^creature not prefer to imagine ill-natured eUvy in t friend, 
than, to suppose a compliment to himself insincere f 

By the time we had been through half-a-do»en of these 
establishments, tbo pony-carriago was piled high with 
scores of tempting paolcages, covered with the crimson- 
liiH'd tigor-skin. 

^ * What can sho do with them all P ' I asked, getting over 
my anger. 

* She don't want one of them.' said Fa&afrelttche curtly, 
as ihough the plain biscuit stiU rankled in her mind, * But 
she likes to got them, and strew them round her, and break 
them, or hum them? or toss them to her maid. Ah, my 
dear, you little dream the ecstatic delight ihat eiscists in 
Waste, for the vulgj^ity of a mind that has* never enjoyed 
rossoRsion, till it conies to riot at one blow in Spoliation V 

‘ I do wish you would answer me plainly,* I said sulkily, 
without — without— * 

‘ Epi^ms ? * she added sharply ; * I dare say you de, my 
dear. EpigVlfcs are the salt of life ; but they wither up 
the grasses of foolishness, and naturally the grasses hate 
to be sprinkled tberewith.' 

At that moment we had r^hed our home, which was an 
elegant little bijou house, near the Barki and Laura Pearl, 



^ to mi W jewelled ^liip ii^t ijie r^isffc, idt 

eiffirp mck the lon^ white lash as I fttmped imt 
^e^geriy to the pmb^ ; I shrieked, and Ihe lanidied :— I 
felt rniye jfie!a/that she was m soyereigti, but only Sr very 
vile womai. , 

^ What hi^i I done ? ’ I asked piteously of J?anfi^elucho ; 
wishing now that I had ^ren her the matJaroon. 

‘ Jfothing in life, tny dear/ she repjied. ‘ She hits you 
aa she mins them — ^because she finds run in the siK)Tt. But 
y^u see she never hits me — ^why ? ' Boeause the first time 
she did I hit her. To shew your teeth, and make them felt 
toOa is tbe emly way with women like her. She whips y^ii, 
KUd you criken to her'^she’ll Infc you a dozen times m a 
day. She flies at them, and they give her a cheque, or a 
dmtnond, or a carriage-horse ; — she’ll have her furies a 
dc^en times in a week. If you treated her to your teeth, 
and they to a few sound curses, she would trouble neither 
you nor tliem any more— ^ 

^ Is Beltmn even afraid of her? ’ I wdiisperfed'. 

‘ W^l, he is! ’ said Emfreluche, with a sigh. ‘ He’s as bold 
as a lion with men ; hard as nails in the hunting field ; 
foufht two duels abroad in liia young dnvs ; and saved five 
saiim'S from a sinking ship last autumn. But he is afraid of 
^?'ihe Pearl. Not afraid of her — ^you know, but afraid of a 
‘ slfeen©, which he hates ; afraid of her temper, which is tlio 
devd^s ; afraid of her vengeance, if over lie left her. Afraid 
— well I afraid, as the boldest men are of a woman whom 
they know is bad to tho core, yet whom they love for lu'r 
beauty, and fancy is faithful to them, and have trusted with 
more secrets of their lives than they caro to ji^emember. 
Why do these connection^ often last ail the years that they 
do ? Love ?— Pooh ! Very little of that ; but very much 6‘f 
the force of habit, and very much of the dread of annoyance.’ 

‘ But why put themselves in the power — ’ 

‘ Tut^ my dear ! Why does a lad climb a walnut-tree when 
he fcnowa a spring-gun is underneath? He only thinks of 
sating the w^uts ; and always trusts that this one parti- 
cular spring-gun is unloaded.’ 

* Well, some guns are rusty and will not do harm f * 1 
had heard Ben Bare say that the ,guns in the preserves 
* were thus sometimes after hdhvy rains, and I thought the 
allegorical allusion came in neat and^pat. 
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5o«dlHy,''^y mMmf 
peapl0 ta W epi^aajajx^^ "But if a ftm 
enpugli to prey^txi explosioiijBO womm^v^ 
of evii ruBtl^iiig enough ip ^t out of uoo ! 
per upstaire to Lizzie ; I want my dimior. !tfhere*li h© 1^0 
fun to-night ; Pearhgoea to (line with A 1?in% Duhe^ilm 
IMvy SeS), at one 01 the big inns/ ; 

‘ \^y does a Duke have to diuo at an inn P * I a^^ed % 
wonder ; my only notion of an ion being derived ftopn 
little public of the Mines’ Joy in Derbyshire, , 

^ * ^^Vhy, you eimpletou, he don*t inyite Laura to dine with 
his Duchess at home, does he ? Besides, these huge hotele 
are charming. Last season 1 belonged to the Gu^ds; 

I went wry Sunday with ihem to their crack dinners at 
the Leviathan/ 

‘ I thought the Guards had a mess ? * — I had the 
bull-dogs talk of these things. , , , ' 

‘You goose, so they have. But they can^t take Besrl et 
Cie. to it; and they like Pearls on a Sunday. iPearls are 
their way of keeping the seventh day holy ; solhey dine at 
the Leviathan, or Eichinond, or Greenwich. Get upstairs ! ’ 
We spent a quiet evening, when the mistress of ourdes-" 
tinies had swept down to her brougham at nine o’clock, 
gloriously apparelled in a marvellous glimmer of hues, and' 
fountain spray of laces. Fanfreluche looked after her with 
‘ a grin, 

* ‘ If eh© only never drew ofF her gloves and never opened 
her lips, who on earth could tell her from the pretest 
qrande dame of them all ? Bhe’ll com© home in good nun^our. 
Privy Seal has a very grand, gracious fashion ox doing things. 
She’ll be sure to find a big sapphire drop in her bonbon* 
cracker, and a jewelled holder with a rare flow^er or two 
by her, plate, and very likely a mechanical h]jmming^bkd to 
fly out of the epergne, and nestle in her bosom, wi& a choice 
ring in his mouth. His grace has very pretty tinveptive 
ways, But he’s cut down all the woods round his noble old 
caatk *. «>'Tid he won’t pay one of his son’s debts at Ch. Ch/ 

‘ Does he pay his own ? ’ 

‘ My dear !— a Duke and a Privy Seal never is asked to 
condescend to such a commonplace I * 

‘ Is Beltran jealous of hior? * 

‘ Pooh ! Jealous isn^’t his form at aB. H©*s the mosf 



of iiioiigb bo is in lore witik het in hte 

W&y. Besides, he she^s ffidthful to him. He eouldn* 
do more if he weiiee hushsndi and a GbMda and at 
Arria Pfistosl’ 

And PanMneho primed again with the looh which al 
ways made my blood run cold, and loade me bdievo that 
after all this good-natured, bitter-toured little black thing 
might nrove in the end a limb of Satahus. Which was an 
nneomfortable thought of the only friend that I now pos- 
sessed in tho Width of the world. * 

* !rhe Ooronot’s open to-night/ said Panfreluche to me a 
few evpiungs later. * There^s tho new extravaganza coming 
go. AfVh<m she goes do you follow me, and nip into her 
orougham, and, hide yourself as I do under the silk mat. 
She won’t notice, ton to one, or if she do notice she won’t 
care, so long as we make no noise. I often go myself ; it’s 
awful fun They quarrel fit to kill themselves.* 

And with much trepidation of soul I prepared to follow 
my daring leader. At a little before eight Imura Pearl 

I >asBed out to her neat night -broiighaui ; and with rare good 
uck we eluded all vigilance, and were concealed among the 
curls of the friendly m^t and covered by the flow of her 
velvet skirts without any one being aware of it, or at least 
attempting tq ep'ct us 

I shivered and trembled ; of where I was going I had no 
sort of conception And Iroiti what 1 had aeon of the stage, 
at the Wake-jeast I was Jirinly persuaded that * play-actors ’ 
were chiefly aimed with whips and swords ; andtnat there 
was always first ana foremost amongst them one red-and- 
white devil, in a motley-painted skin, with a mouth grinniiifi 
from ear to car, who luumped everybody right and left. anS 
sat down upon babies till tney were llatlenod to pancal4?a» 
If there should bo a clown hero i' —and if he should sit 
upon mo V ♦ 

llowovcr, curiosity is, generally speaking, a stronger pas- 
sion than even oowai*dice, and it proved to b<' so with myself. 

The Coronet, as T learned wuhsequontly, was a very 
fashionable theatre. J t had rumed ev erybody that hidl ever 
had anything to do with it; and bad therefore, made good 
its title to fashion as strongly as Pearl had made hers. 

, It had been erected some dozen years ; and in that space 
ni timo had brought to no less than fourteen various 
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{>i^l>ri^oi^. 1%e reiital^te of it vm^ 
ft f oft^try clergymaii) to whoia it had hooa lAW 
ft motroj^olitaa eontraotot, who had SrM htiEt ini thiasa 
olftimed it for debt. Hi$ IteTereace wa^ a Btrie% Br«a^ 
golicftlperBoa, aad, u I have |ioard, deootinoed tWantttiiiMJiJi 
fair held ia hii Boath-oouatry village with f e||(ful anaJIhBitfikau 
Bftt he did aot aetn/he theatre j aad erery half-year hie 
lawyers tmt««utted hha six hundred pounds, th^ wwuftt 
rental of those hapless- mortals who had been severally 
trapped into becoming lessee. The good lessor dreW the 
money, but always ignored the so|aH;e, and spoke va^dy 
tbereof to his agents as ‘my late father^s properties in the 
west-end of town.’ 

I have heard also that the defunct contiactor left him 
two gin-palaces ,* but of this I am not sure ; at a^jy rate, 
this reverend person had so many thousands a-year in 
addition to his piety, lhat his hishop presented him with a 
living of veiy high value, feeling it apostolically incumbent 
upon himself to obey the precept of ‘ to those who have 
much shall much bo given.’ 

The first lessee of the Coronet had*J?e^ a man in the 
Quards, whom it had ruined in |^no wimer season. It 
brought him so deeply into the Jews’ hands, that ho had to 
sell at a ridiculous loss 

The person who succeeded him, being an actor himself 
with some capital, should have known somelhing of what he 
was about, He was fool enough, however, to attempt high 
art, and was smashed utterly in a twch emonth; exquisite 
scenery, for which he had paid 700/., going at auction for 
‘^0/., and genuine buhl cabinets, purchased in Paris for 2001 
apiece, being knocked down for a 5/. note. I believe he 
died very miserably in a wretched estaminet in the north 
of Prance, as a man deserved to do who insulted the JiOay 
don public by offering to improve its taste. 

It would fill pagf s to recount the various adventures of 
the various proprietors sof the th(*atre, which I heard %• 
degrees from the omniscient little Fanfreluche. Pew 
escaped Avith only a scorch from its furnace that smelted 
their gold so fast : none escaped with entireimpunity ; many 
cursed it loudly and deeply. One pretty boy (although so 
young, already in your parliament, and of great promise 
there), the younger son px a great peer, took it for an actress 
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oil Ha Uti^# 'b^u^t oiii the 

licious Venetiaa h&t^ ape?», that ^iaT^are to tibia JEn- 
gliah muaici^ world. In two short geaaona,the bbj<politician 

SS ‘ «o muok ove# this miniature opera and oyei^ Jhet*, and 
ed «D hi^elesflly into the abyss i|Aiich money-lenders 
r rtie young md the rash, that on a stilly June mid- 
night, jnst as the hour the House was dosing to th^ jpnhlic 
lum opening to its privileged few, a shot was heard in 'his 
ov^ iitjfcie brilliant supper-chamber ; and when the people 
flocked tidther, they totnd him stretched across its thres- 
hold*-4ejid. v 

* Some said that a scene he had by chance witnessed be- 
tween Hs darl?lady and one of his own comrades in her 
retiring-room had more to do with it than even his lessee 
iu money. It might be so ; at any rate, the Iteradites put 
in claims for thirty thousand pounds, spent in those two 
seasons when he had kept the Coronet open. Qihey said also 
that when the beautiful brunette found him lifeless, with 
his own huUet through a heart that had scarcely beaten 
three-and-twentjr ybars, she shrieked and wept, and tore 
her hair in agoniBiM gftef j but all the same she drewin the 
Oig onjnt ring oft nis left hand, and unhooked from his 
watch-chain the jewelled locket that held her portrait. 

All these things, of course, I heard later. At the moment 
we drove up to the stWe*door, the Coronet was leased by 
opr friend, Vere Esslndme, Viscount Beltran, who had 
owned ft for the lasft two years or so, and who (as it was 
whispered) had lost as much as any of hie pr^eecesors, 
oven in tnat brief space, only that he would probabl]? 
choose to show longer fight, aiid would not so quickly pre- 
vail on himself to relinquish a favourite amusement/ ^ 

* Keep close to me,’ whispered Eaufreluche, * Close !— 
or else you’lf get stolen.’ 

* As we descended, the glow of the countless gas-lamps, 
the pressure of the waiting crow(ft, the huge letters on the 
glarmg posters, the noise and the confusion, and the glittel 
of the cross-lights so dazed and terrified me, that I was in 
danger of forgetting her injunction,' and being trampled to 
death in the street. However, by some miracle, I escaped 
destruction, and followed my patroness through what ap- 
peared to me the most ludoous dark passages I had ever 
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^iSbe goe« to dresB. I wffl'Bhow jm ow ik^ ljoii»e/ 
Baid Fao&eltiolie in hot nertest m ahe tprottad 

along thtongli tUa BoemingiT intommaUo ixme. 

lieard loud gay Wrsts of music; I was blindfed by alteo*- 
iiations of soo^ darkness and of biasing lk]^l3;*fauge 
of canvas trembled Hke tbe^shaking walls df m umietmined 
house ; vast barriers of timber and of iron loomed above- 
head and around; loud shocks of sound reyerberated 
thiifrugb the melody-filled air, as men in paper caps justed 
to and fro, in grooves, enormous masses of wood and metal. 
I was surrounded by devils, imps, fairies, butterflies, pea- 
sants* in white muslin, sbepherds with ribboned crooks; 
woolly lambs standing on two legs and ^uckin|f tlmi 
thumbs; ‘green and white water-lilies with thoir arms 
akimbo, and their tongues thrust in their cheeks ajTa joke; 
a winged sylph drinking from a pot of poster, and a golden- 
hairea wood-eif smoking a cigarette. In a word, I was in 
that mystic region commonly known as * behind the scenes/ 
My first impression was, that it was a Pandemomum 
amidst an earthquake of canvas and timber ; my second, 
that it was extraordinarily commonplace with all its bkar- 
rerie, and intensely vulgar and dreary ^with all its glitter. 

The time was an entr’acte; the previous piece was 
ended ; the burlesque not begun. From the body of the 
house, of which I caught an obbque glimpse, there came at 
intervals, above the music, hideous shrieks, hisses, and 
stam])ing noises, 

‘ The gods are impatient for a break-down,’ said P^nfre^ 
luche to me ; though why gods were there at alV why 
they desired any one to break down in their performances, 
fras mot within my comprehension. ^ 

She hurried me hither and thither with breathless rapi- 
dity, I could only catch flying spoochc^ and passing 
glimpses ^ 

‘ My old man’s in fi;ont. Hell be good for a necklace 
when he sees me in this here,* said a Water-lily, twisting 
hersdK round in the shortest apd most transparent of gauze 
tunics. j. 

‘A necklace of brass farthins, then!’ sneered the gold- 
iaired Wood-elf. ‘A ugly old cove like that, as is a filthy 
Jev^4''^ubroker, by the looks on him ! — * 

‘Heiain’tl’ screeched the Lily. 'He’s a real live lord, 
and you kuows it. .He’s Lord Algernon Veretor— ‘he is * 



mlf yer “ft© itsalls doii*t me $ im H 

cel&r flip*flap I 3)1<| eyar jou got a "boo^kay* Mbs, iii 
^yor boiiidays? lioail^ay^^ A 
to aeU yar p^orfeV 0* tripo 
"" t!ha jbajtjj^od iB^Ht bply, and lylia^ 

iul Veiled la tke tripe-«d-i^o©a» 

aS^Mdon, l ooter toeiV, for I Was burrieia'^ay to a little 
dirijy bare room, wKere three Fairy Prinees wore totmg hot 
kidhoys tlad driiiing bottled porter. * ^ 

(The Fairy Princes were gorgeous in bri At iatma 
and goljd iaoe, and showed elegant le^ in whit© &^ock- 
iugsj a^A would have been all three really%ery pretty 
girls, but/ for the terrible red paint Wand the mouth,, aud 
black paint under the eyes, and greased white "powder on 
theW Ipreheads and arms, 

**Wliob in front?* asked Prince Xror, with her mouth 
full of kidney. ^ ,, 

*0, all her swells,* said Prince SHvertongue savagely, 
’^and all tlio Press lot. First nights is always just alike. 
Packed ! ’ 

*I see your little chap in the stalls, Mary Am,’ said 
Princfe Charming. "‘You oughtcr do business with him. 
tJncommfm soft ; good for a bracelet a-nighi, if you keep 
him well, in hand — ’ 

^Better nor that!* said Prince SiJvertongue scornfully 
and .mysteriously. ^ Ain’t there no hysters? I hate 
kidney^i, leastways unless I’m at Evans’s,’ 

‘ A cursed bad* piece this here,’ grumbled Prince Charm- 
ing. ■‘Ifoj there ain’t no hysters. A cursed bad piece^ 
The Mouse have spiled it out and out, just to give her h^r 
dances and attitudes. He’s awful spoons on her. 1*70% 
good mind ttu^y forfeit, and go to Alliaanbra,* 

‘ O, lawk l^pDo take care, you stupid ! You’ve upset all 
tho rouge, and it’s a-running among the gravy!’ 

^ Stupid yourself ! ’ retoifed Prince Azor, who was the one 
apo.strophised. ‘You’ve addled your head along of 
gin sling. You’ve only ^t two lines to say, at<r»^d 1*11 
swear youll &y them upside down—’ plr ■ 

The call-bdyb shrill treble was at this instant SjesijjQ^ting 
‘ Mito pelany, Mbs Visconti, Mbs ViHicrs I ’ And ha answer- 
ing to these jJatrieian nambs, away the Fairy ad pj^ces 
rushed, leaving the rouge to fratenuse with the Sidneys 
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md tlieir quarrel to wait ovejf till tie next pati«fe m the 
forforuiancee, 

^Curtain's up!^ eaid S'arifreluohe curtly, as a efcom of 
applause greeted tie appearance of the three Piinces, who 
ippeared to he piine favourites with the audience, and wie^ 
were smiling mth racliani sweetness before the ^floitts/ 

The shrill treble vociferated afresh : , 

* ISd^^me de Bohan ! — ^Mlss jPlantagenet-Oonrcey !* 

I gazed breathless, to behold the r^resentatives of those 
historic and tune-honoured races, so ae&v to me tl^rough my 
favourite French Memoirs. The two who res;^ded to the 
call \^ere my friends Water-lily and Wood-elf, as they in 
their turn sprang on with light pirouettes and fond embraces 
before the foot lights. ^ 

Away after them went peU-mell the imps, and the lambs 
and the shepherds, in what appeared to me inettrioablo 
confusion, though they kept perfect step to the music, and 
soon formed figure dancer out of the chaos. 

* What in the world is this ?’ I asked, in a very agony of 
amazement, 

Fanfreluche tumod^her little no'^e m the air. 

^Tlie merest buBiness, my dear ♦ The sort of senseless 
whirligig all those things open with. G-ive the public 
tw(‘uty pair of good legs a side, and you may treai it tq jtist 
what hash of puns and balderdash of verse you like. iBiit 
We do do the thing better thah most houses. «J3eltran has 
all the dresses from Pari*; and ho sent over the imps 
diemselves from the Folies-Marigny. English children 
always have too much flcdi to make into sprightly demons 
■— and a heavy glum devil’s a dreadful Hung ’ 

^ With that she rushed under a whit e-bearacd, ruhy-rohed 
icif|g’s legs, and darting round at tbc^hack of ijie scenes 
hrcuglit me out on the other side of tKe stage. 

^Luok at him!’ said my chaiiorone. *He oply comes 
early first nights. How indiifeaent he is I And yot there's 
o\er a thousand gone clean in this blessed burlesque to^ 
night, not to «^poak; of all the expenses afterwards ’’ 

iSho refceiTcp to Beltran, who leapt with his back against 
an iron girder, and a cigar in his mouth, talking to two 
other men; with a h)ok of that utter iiidiffercnco, and of 
that curious quietude, with which such men m ho are 
pleased to cover the natural restlessness and rocklessncss of 
ihoir gamester’s temperament. 



I cried egbitv 

^d h;e cisia look lito^ mt 1 ' 

<f‘0ofe, my imHi eeoHEed 1 ?«riirriuclie. ^Inwst nemmi 
frkM I Mouged to Mm, be lost tMee tbousimd one sight 
certria duk urbete they doa^t play mosey 
more’s the pity !— and he waJked out of it just as calm as 
he is ww, aud smoked,, uad read a new story of Derry 
Deusil^s through before he went to bed/ 

* Ho be enormously riohf * 

Farrfrduehe grinned. 

* My dearuJVe seen a millionaire bemoan himself for days 
o?er a S" t^-pound note left in a railway carriage; but if a 

boars troubles and losses easily|^^hy, 1 know he’s a 
a^d a beggar !’ ' ' 

* JBu t how can a beggar have thousands to lose ? * ^ 

* Don’t take one bo literally ! You literal people are the 
bores of society and the murderers of wit. Look there— 
that tall big fair man with him is one of his pet freinds, 
Baget Desmond, of the Mrst Life ,* and that other one with 
the stoop M the shoulders and thwsred beard is the great 
90mor 0brum, Dudley Moore, proprietor and editor ot the 
jiftVew. AH social sins shrink under tis scourge ; — ^wha^ a 
pity they haven’t tlrnt all iteration in the burlesque! — and 
ail social siimera are mercilessly exposed under his search- 
iiig lantern. There is no one comparable to him for stoning 
a man^of |^ius iu his virtuous^riury ; there is no one 
touches hi^for moral losson% conveyed with a scholarly 
asceticism utlerly ruins the transgressor whom it 
rebukes—’ 

‘ And yet he is hero to-night?* 

* O yes, to see the forty pair of legs! And has in town 
a meok-eyed mistress to whom he is moderately faithfcil 
because she “ stands being sworn at ” so well ; and keem# 
down in the south a charming little abode that boars the 
closest family li]i:enoss to the Parc aux Cerfs. ^ Ilis virtues 
are nobly printed on fair Vhite paper ; bis vices are only 
written on the dusky rags of b/oken honour/ 

‘ IIo nmst be a very bad man ?* 

* IPooh ! He is a great man j and wields a great power — 
in its way. Why, my dear, if the Midas condescend (which 
k doubtful, for it is ssstietic and highly inteUcciualJ to say 
that our iorty pair of fin© ^egs have placed us at the very 
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tip-top of high aH and of moral ^excellence, \vh3r the public 
will say 80 after it. Other. ages gabbled their paternosters 
because they were priest-ridden; ours gabbles its platitudes 
because it is press- ridden.’ 

But I was tired of hearing her chatter, and looked around 
me. 

Close by was a door that stood a little open ; beyond it 
was a very C()nii‘oi*tles8 sort of dressing-room ; not much 
better than that in which the fairy princes had eaten their 
kidneys ; and out of it, as a butterfly from its dingy chry- 
salis, emerged at that moment Laura Pearl. 

8he was exquisitely arrayed in golden tissues, that floated 
about her like sunlit air, and sliow'ed all the curves of her 
form, all the grace of her limbs, while a girdle of real 
sapphires flashed fire beneath her breast, and a c-oranal of 
the wondrous blue lilies of the w estern w'orld glowed above 
her brow, 

^ She’s about as much as they’ll stand,’ muttered Dudley 
Moore. 

I surmise that he alldded to the transparency of her 
draperies. 

Beltran nodded to her, without removing his cigar. 

‘ Knew those blue lilies would tell,’ he murmured, ‘You 
look very well, Laura.* 

‘Thank you for nothing!’ she responded graciously, with 
much scorn. ‘1 go on now, don’t I ?’ 

‘ In a minute. Little Courcey is encored in that forest 
song.’ 

The Pearl’s brow lowered and darkened : the first Rcene 
had taken about ten mmut.«f»; the audience had not yet 
beheld herself ; and yet w-are stopping to encore Ihe 
Wood-elf (w’^ho was certainly charmingly pretty) hi a little 
snatch of a ballad of ten bars ! 

‘ What a fright that Courcey girl always makes of her- 
self ! ’ she muttered. ‘ Who saw her dress ? — she’s like a 
bundle of green twigs and grass 

‘ I should be very happy to see her dress,* responded 
Beltran. ‘ Unluckily, she locks her door.’ 

The Pearl flashed a savage glance at him. 

‘ Well, if Paris couldn’t give you better nor that in cos- 
tumes,* she laughed viciously, ‘ you might just as well have 
gone to ataMy-shop. What do you say, Mr. Moore?’ 
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‘My dear lady! I buy m many second-band articles 
when I pay my staff for their written opinions, that of 
course I stand up for tally-shops with all my heart and 
soul ! ' 

Beltran laughed; and Laura Pearl glanced rapidly yet 
stupidly from one to another, as though suspecting them of 
making fun of her. 

At that juncture the Mouse rushed in from the back ; 
tremulous, agitated, flushed, eager. 

‘Tor should be on, you should be on !’ he cried to her. 
‘For mercy’s sake don't keep them w^aiting I’ 

‘ O, gammon! They’ll wait as long as I choose!* she re- 
torted; hut however she thought better of it, and as the 
elves, and the lambs, and the imps, and the devils rushed off 
the boards in two opposite armies, she glided herself on to 
the Stage in her character of an enchanted water-queen; 
with n^hom the three fairy princes were destined to become 
wildly enamoured. 

From where we stood, an oblique view of the stage, and 
of a little piece of the stalls, ana of the stage-box on the 
opposite side of the hcAisc, was obtainable. The fury of 
applause was great ; even Ihe stalls clapped their delicately 
gloved hands; and she was received with tumultuous 
welcome. 

To me she looked only a very scantily-dressed woman, 
going through strange antics in a labyrinth of wooden beamw 
and flapping sails of painted canvas; but I supposed she 
looked very different from the ‘front.’ 

That is just the difference that makes everything sc 
curiously altered to different spectators. And your stall- 
lounger always thinks your stage-carpenter such a prosaic 
dolt; and your stage-carpenter always thinks your stall- 
lounger such a consummate fool ; and will so think, no 
doubt until the end of time; at least so long as stalls and 
flies shall have their being. 

All that followed only bewildered me more utterly than 
ever. 

It seemed one endless succession of wild rushes hither 
and thither on the part of the elves, and lambs, and shep- 
herds, and devils : and of the most unaccountable conduct 
in the fairy princes, who combined the most medieval of 
dresses, and the most chivalrous of heroics, with the broadjsst 
of street slang, and tho wildest of casino dances. 
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There was a romantic minstrel, love-born and desolatev 
with curls that hung to his waist, yet who bote a banjo and 
sung a yelling negro melody. There were river gods, with 
a noble old INeptune and a beauteous young Aquarius, who 
yet at a certain point discarded all dignity, and abandoned 
themselves to the Cancan in a manner worthy of students 
of Paris. There were charming delicate nymphs who at a 
signal became living aisles of roses, or blossomed severally 
into glowing azalea shrubs, yet who after realising all the 
Greek dreams of Dryads and Hamadryads, burst all at once 
into a comic chorus that made the delighted house literally 
shriek aloud wdth laughter. 

Finally, there was the enchanted princesB herself, who 
looked like a poem and moved like a picture,' with the bright 
azure lilies, and the blue flashing sapphires ; yet wh^, at the 
very moment in which she was rescued from her Captivity 
and betrothed to Prince Silvertonguc, broke forth into a 
doggrel declamation, and danced with all the vigour of a 
sailor, and aU the license of a dehardeuTy first the hornpipe 
and then a breakdown! And — 0 shade of outraged 
Thalia — ^what applause she got ! 

* I think it’s a success,* said Beltran- quietly, when, the 
piece having come to an end, tho’house shouted for her, and 
for the Princess, and for the Wood-ell*. 

‘ Not a doubt of it,’ answered Dudley Moore. 

‘I’m glad little Courcey’s got a call,’ said Paget Desmond. 
* She’s a jolly little girl.* 

‘ She’s the best lot amongst ’em,' assented Derry Denzil. 
‘ That little rat’s as honest as the day.’ 

‘ They seem to take to it, don’t they ?’ asked Leo Lance, 
pale and breathless. 

‘Tes; I think your’re pretty safe this time, Mouse,* 
assented Beltran. ‘ But for heaven’s sake don’t make them 
talk such awful nonsense, next thing you do.* 

‘Nonsense,’ echoed the Mouse. ‘Why that’s just what 
makes it swing smooth. If there’d been ten ounces of 
sense in it you’d have heard nothing but hisses.’ 

* He’s quite right,’ said Dudley Moore gravely. * The 
lucky knack of combining the most perfect scenic effect 
with the most utterly unredeemed vulgarity in speech and 
gesture is the great essential of dramatic success. Here he 
^has very fittingly wedded^ ITaidine and the Belle an Bois 
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Dormanle in hia story, —two o£ the most delicaitly poetic 
legends in their difEerent manners that we possess ; and 
he has mixed with them break-downs, balderdash, casino 
dancing, street jargon, countless execrable puns, and occa- 
sional indecent allusions. The result is success. The 
barbarism and hizarrerie of the w^h ole thing is undo\ibtedly 
rather funny, and precisely hits the popular tastes and 
desires. I congratulate Mr. Lance immensely myself. The 
wisest man possible is the man that knows his own age.’ 

The poor Mouse looked dissatisfied and chagrined at this 
questionable form of felicitation : but ho did not dare to 
complain of the almighty Censor’s sarcasm. 

Beltran laughed, a little impatiently. 

‘ What a patriotic task, then,’ he said with a dash of self- 
contempt, Ho supply the sinews of war to those barbarians !* 

Dudley Moore shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ My dear Beltran, you must be patriotic, for you amuse 
the people at a loss, I believe, of some fifty pounds a-uight 
every season. But that isn’t your fault. You supply them 
with what they like best. Our ancestors performeil their 
mysteries and their mummeries at different seasons and on 
different stages; but wc, who don’t believe in the one and 
are fearfully bored by the other, mix them both together, 
and take the decoction, indifferently, both in Lent and at 
Christmas.* 

‘But we ai’e not so bad after all ?’ said Denzil. ‘ I sus- 
pect that sort of cry has been raised in each century. Look 
at those gospel parodies, those religious plays you- speak of, 
in the Middle Ages. Were they really anything so very 
much better in taste, do you think, than these burlesques 
and pantomimes of ours ? 

‘ Perhaps not better. But I say they were duly distinct 
from the tooling ; and the fooling too was more genuine 
than ours, 1 am convinced. Pantomime was once the 
genius of gesticulation: the Pulcinella, the Stenterello, the 
ti^aramouch, the Arlecchino, required talent of no slight 
sort in the mimics who represented them. To tell a whole 
tale solely by the means of gesture and facial expression — 
that was ingenious at the least. But what ingenuity is 
there exhibited by a man’s louping about in woman’s 
clothes, spouting bad puns ; or in a girl’s casting herself 
mto the violent and ungraceful postures of the Cancan V 
It is^simply vulgar, unredeemable vulgar-’ 
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‘ Well, the modern public likes it,* hinted the discomfited 
Mouse* 

‘ Of course. You know the Eoman story of the people 
rating the pantomime plays a thousand times higher than 
those performed by ‘^only” the living personaggi. Well, 
your public, Mr. Lance, is much like the Italian populace. 
They will have the scene painter, the sensational realism, 
the* Lancashire clog-dance, the pot-house jig, — the wooden 
puppets, in point of fact, bobbing upon wires, — sooner than 
they will have the living flesh and blood ; pathos, and pas- 
sion, and genius.’ 

Beltran threw his cigar away, right into a heap of tinfoil 
and muslin. 

‘You’re quite right; it’s awful stuff,* he murmured. 
‘But when I tried classic art with that wonderful French 
woman — you remember? — the gallery was crammed full, 
but the stalls yawned awfully the first night, and never 
came afterwards. Now look at the stalls; we’ve had to 
add three rows to them. And what’s done it? Nothing 
but Laura’s breakdowns.’ 

Dudley Moore took snuff out of a tiny box. 

‘ My dear fellow, people don’t want to think after dinners 
of a dozen services. Iligh feeding and comet wines induce 
a frame of mind in which good ankles and bad puns are far 
preferable to anything that displays intelligence in the ac- 
tors, and requires intelligence in its auditors. Pray don’t 
attempt to return to high art while you’ve those forty pairs 
of fine legs and the Pearl’s cellar-flap dancing.* 

‘ Hang you cynics ! ’ said Beltran, ‘ Come and have some 
supper.’ 

At that moment Laura Pearl came off the boards, she 
and Priuce Silvertongue, literally covered with bouquets ; 
the little Wood-elf had only one, a mere cheap knot of 
early roses, deftly tied with a blue ribbon, probably the gift 
of some boy -artist or young musician. 

‘You did that amazingly well, Laura,’ said her lover 
going up to her; ‘ J’m really very much obliged to you.* 

‘ 0 bother!’ she responded graciously. ‘ It’s a wretch of 
a piece, little Mouse; you should have given me all the 
breakdowns, and I’ve only that beggarly one at the end. 
Vere, do send me something to drink into my room. I’m 
dead-tired, and as thirsty as pigs on a market day.’ 
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^ So you hfid a call nt lagtf ’ said Beltrau kindly to tlie 
little Conrcey, as the Pearl disappeared in her dressing- 
room, * And some flowers too, I see/ 

The Wood-elfs blue eyes sparkled. 

‘It was that little song, my lord, as Mr. Denzii put in 
for me. Mayn’t I sing it every night ? Do let me ! ’ 

‘ Of course you may. It is in your part/ 

* But — but,* whispered the Wood-elf, who seemed shyer 
than any other of this astonishingly voluble and dare-devil 
sisterhood, ‘ if you won’t be angry, she said as how she’d 
haive ii cut out. She couldn’t abide me being called along 
of her ; and if I don’t have the song they’ll hiss me.* 

‘ ro'ifound her ! * muttered Beltrim, as the poor little 
Wood-elf turned hot and cold at her own tomority in ad- 
venturing a remonstrance against the person who was om- 
nipotent with the lordly owner of tlie Coronet. ‘ You shall 
have the song, never fear. I’ll speak to Wynch myself 
about it.* 

Wyneb was the acting and ostensible manager ; and the 
Wood-elf s soul was comforted. 

* What he says he’ll do, he’ll do,’ she murmured, cherish- 
ing fondly her knot of roses, wlailo the costly bouquets 
showered at Pearl were first stripped of any bracelet, note, 
or other article they might contain, and were then cast aside 
to wither as best they might. 

At this instant Prince Silveriongue, passing me hastily to 
got across to the room on the other side where the porter 
and kidneys had been indulged in, kicked me sliarply with 
her scarlet boot, and tore some of my hair out with her gilt 
spur. Naturally 1 shrieked loudly with the pain, which for 
the time was very severe. 

Beltran heard and took me up under his arm as he went, 
followed by Eanfrclucbe, to bis own supper room ; a very 
pretty apartment, hung w^ith amber, and uniting in it the 
elegance of a boudoir, the luxuriousness of a smokiug-room, 
and the artistic disorder of a studio. The same room, I 
beard afterwards, where the boy-politician bad shot himself 
six years before. 

* Why will you bring these dogs here, Laura ? — they are 
always getting kicked, or snubbed, or stamped on by some 
one or other,’ he asked her impatiently, os she appeared in 
this chamber, having changed her attire with marvellous 
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celerity, to the velvet and bee'' of her home dinner- 
dress. 

‘ I bnng ’em because I choose to bring ’em,’ she answered 
him sullenly. That big brute of Denzil’s is often enough 
in the place.’ 

Now, she had not known that we had been with her, and, 
as Eanfrelucho had averred, might have kicked us out of 
her brougham had she done so. What then could be her 
motive for this speech ? Simply, I imagine, to disagree with 
him, which was a form of amusement that seemed to afford 
her never-failing refreshment. 

'Denzil’s dog can take care of himself. These little 
things can’t,* he answered her. ‘ By the way, Derry, that’s 
a charming little song you put in for that Couroey girl. 
Lance is awfully in your debt for it, and so am I.’^ 

Laura Pearl’s arched eyebrows lowered, and tfer eyes 
beneath them grew full of flame and gloom. 

‘Little Courcey has a pretty voice,’ Denzil answered, 
* If she were well taught she’d come out wonderfully. The 
girl’s a game little thing too — keeps slraighter than any 
one of them,’ 

This last phrase he muttered sotto voce. 

‘ She squeaks like a penny trumpet,’ the Pearl observed 
with savage scorn. ‘ And what you stuck in them ten bars 
for, Denzil, beats me. I’ll have ’em out to-morrow.’ 

‘ JIo you won’t,’ said Beltran quietly. 

‘Won’t I?* she cried furiously. ‘Then all 1 says 
Beltran, you may find who you can for my part, for I’ll 
never go on your stage no more to have calls and bouquets 
and thingumbobs flung at that little minx aside of me.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said Beltran carelessly. * There are lots of 
people can do the breakdowns j and you know that’s all you 
do do, Laura.* . 

‘ I’ll write a song for you too,’ added Denzil, with wicked 
intent. ‘ That’s easy enough : and the Mouse can make 
room, I daresay — ’ 

‘ '\^on you know I can’t sing ! ’ she shrieked in a gust of 
passion. ‘ And as for you, Lord Beltran, if you could get 
people so easy out of casinoes to fill your hole of a theatre, 
why wasn’t you successful with ’em before I come? 
A.nswer me that! And as to insulting of me for that 
wretched little toad of a Courcey, I’U see her and you — * 

But I had better not record the foul language with which 
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she polluted her ha.nd:«bme quivering lips, and transformed 
one of the most beautiful women Nature ever created into 
a hissing, mouthing, furious virago. 

Beltran sat quite unmoved under the tempest, employing 
himself in concocting a continental drink with ice, forced 
strawberries, and a little Chambcrtin wine. Indeed, for 
aught any one could have told, he might have been as deaf 
as a stone. 

‘ I wouldn’t agitate myself if I were you,* he said very 
quietly, when the hurricane of her words was exhausted.. 
‘ There’s your favourite ris de veau en demi-deuil ; hadn’t 
you better eat it ? * 

And she did cat it. The men round the table, of whom 
there were some eight or ten, could not help smiling at this 
anti-climax. 

Beltran still devoted himself to his ice with the gravest 
face possible. But I fancy that Laura Pearl knew, some- 
how or other, that she would not be permitted to carry her 
point about the Wood-elf’s ten bars of song. 

‘ He cares nothing about little Coiircey, my dear,’ Panfre* 
luche explained to me under the table. ' But he cares a 
deal about keeping his word. Won’t she make him pay a 
price for it, — ^just ! ’ 

Apparently her good-humour was restored by the ris de 
t^eau ; at any rate lier murmurs were drowned by Derry 
Denzil, who had one of the mellowest and most flexible of 
voices, and who, sitting down to the piano that occupied a 
nook in this pretty supper-room, chanted, with gay music 
of his own, some camp-songs of the Austrian army, in 
which he once had served. 

The Mouse came in, radiant because the carriages were 
standing thick in two ranks down the street, and because 
the doorkeeper had averred that every one had gone away 
delighted with the entertainment. He was genuinely hungry 
also, from anxiety and suspense, and could in verity eat the 
dainty things provided, which the other men who had 
hurriedly left tneir dinner-tables to be present were not. 
In consequence they had only trifled with claret, or drunk 
brandy and seltzer, whereas he really was thoroughly ready 
for the larded game and the mayonaise and the oysters ; 
and he managed to devour very nearly as much as Laura 
Pearl herself, chattcringwith voluble mirth all the time, and 
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bringing an clement into tbe society^ wbicli was rery much 
wanting there ; since the conversation, having commenced 
in disputes, had declined into ennuL 

After a little time they all began to smoke — the Pearl 
included, though she threw away much more of her cigar 
tlian she consumed. While the Coronet’s lights were out 
in every other part of the house, the players gone home, 
and the great doors shut to the street and locked, laughter 
reigned in the bright amber-hung room ; and the chimes of 
a neighbouring clock were tolling two in the morning when 
they all sauntered forth by the stage-exit and went into 
the cool white moonlight to their waiting cabs* 

‘ It’s a success — an out-and-out success ! ’ I beard the 
Mouse mutter to Denzll as they lounged out to the air, 

* Por you, — yes ! ’ 

* Well ! Why not for him ? ’ 

* Why ? * replied Denzil slowly, with a big cheroot in Ids 
teeth that resisted all attempts to light it ‘Why? 0, 
because it never makes any difference to him whether the 
Coronet pays or loses. Old Wyuch will tot up jj/our half 
of the proiits correctly, because you’ve very bright eyes, 
my dear Mouse ; but Beltran — well, Beltran may be per- 
mitted to see that his gallery brings him in a surplus of 
something like eighteenpence halfpenny a week. That will 
be about it, I fancy.’ 

‘ He’s a confounded ass ! ’ muttered the Mouse. 

‘ Yes, he is. He trusts Wynch and you.’ 

And Denzil, with a short good-night to them all, strode 
away in the moonlight alone, while Leo Lance waited to 
murmur farewell to the Pearl and to close the door of her 
brougham. 

‘ Are you coming, Vere ? ’ she asked sharply of Beltran. 

‘No, thanks. I’ll go and see what they’re doing at the 
Cocodes.’ 

1 And ho turned away to get into a hansom and drive 
r.apidly to that fashionable night-club, where the highest 
of high play was to be obtained ail through the early hours 
of the dawn. 

The Mouse had his rejected seat in the brougham, 

‘A lift* was. the least she could give, I suppose, in return 
for my ear-rings and me. 
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Ijr attempting to jump into tlie brougham my feet slipped, 
and I fell ‘heavily to the ground. No one perceived my 
accident, and the carriage moved on quickly, while a shrill 
Uittleyell from within it told me that my faithful little 
chaperone and cicerone alone had witnessed, and was 
powerless to help my misfortune. I was stunned for 4 
mom(^ni or two by ihe sharp concussion, andlay panting and 
scarcely sensible on the hard stones of the deserted street. 

A good Samaritan, who was the only passenger past the 
loneliness of the darkened and melancholy theatre, saw my 
plight and paused by me. He was a rather large, rough, 
brown dog ; his coat was very shabby and tangled, as if 
worn by wind and weather ; and he had a very sad tender 
face, that made me think of old Trust’s. 

lie stopped and sniffed me, and drew mo gently out of 
the roadway with his teeth. I was, or fancied myself, too 
much hurt to move, and lay right in tlic way of all passing 
carriages, indifferent to all danger from their wheels. 

‘ Tou are a poor tiny thing to be all alone at this time of 
night,* he said to me kindly. ‘ What arc you doing? Have 
you lost yourself ? ’ 

I told him my adventures. 

He was not a dog of the world evidently, for he knew no- 
thing of Pearl, or Eanfreluche, or even the name of the 
theatre under whose porch he had drawn me* consequently 
it was not in his power to lead me aright, or indeed to help 
me in any way, save to shelter me with his bigger body from 
the wind, which he did with much care and tenderness. 

‘ Will you take me home with you ? ’ I ventured to ask, 
emboldened by his honest kind eyes. 

* I have no home,* he said mournfully, ‘ otherwise I would. 
I sleep under bridge arches, or doorways, or anywhere I 
can ; where I am not hunted away — 

‘ But that must be very miserable ? * 

* Yes, it is miserable. But there are tens of thousands oi 
human creatures that do the same. 1 must not complain 
Sometimes I am allowed to lie in an empty basket, in that 
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great market where they sefl ^getables mi flowers ; there 
it is very warm a^cltd|pafO| ai?i(|;|he sweet scents of the thyme 
and the lavender, the ^ol wet leaves, make me dream 

I am in the countigr. bnce more."* 

‘ Ton came froMThe country? * 

* Yes,* — ^his eyes grew unutterably sad. 

‘ Why did you leave it ? * 

‘ Well — I followed my master. He was but a lad, barely 
twenty ; his people were poor, and he was restless at hom^ 
and he had dreams of wondrous things that he could do in 

S e great world, if only his steps should once wend thither. 

was a sweet, happy, fragrant place — ^that little farm 
where we lived ; all in the heart of the green fresh pasture- 
lands, and the apple-orchards, and the blossoming high 
hedges, with the little brooks singing beneath the^. But 
Harold was ill-contcnt there. He had music in his eyes, 
and fever in his voice ; do you know what it is that I mean? 
Well, he would leave them — ^the father, and the mother, and 
the little girl Gladys — and w^ould go forth on his own path 
to some greatness. I do not think ho ever knew what; 
but dreamt of all impossible beautiful things, They wept 
sorely ; but he — ^ho came smiling away, I followed him. 
I had been bis in his childhood, and he had always been good 
and gentle to me ; my heart nearly broke at quitting that 
fair green place of my birth, but what could I do ? 1 could 
not let him wander alone.’ 

He pauzed ; there w as no sound save of the night winds 
stealing sadly through the empty portico of the deserted 
theatre. 

^ Well — he came straight hither; came out of the pure 
free country, and from the sight of tho sun, into this fur- 
nace, where men’s souls are for ever consuming, and the 
smoke of their passions and woes is spread, like a veil of 
darkness, betw'eeii them and heaven’s light. The lad hai 
dreamed divine dreams, that I know; I have seen the look 
on his face when he w'alked under the summer stars, or saw 
the moon bum through a night of frost. And he came 
here — here ! — ^to squalor, and vice, and manifold miseries, 
and ceaseless greed, and a fathomless gulf of unmeasured 
iniqiiiLy ! ’ 

* What he really strove to do I cannot tell. Ho strove 
hard, whAt^oever it was. He wrote all the day long in that 
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little, dusky, blackened attie, in tbe roof under the smoke* 
cloud, which he had chosen instead the bright, broad, 
wooden chamber, under the gr<ekt oak ^^jghs, with the birds 
singing against the lattice, that had his at his home. 
He wrote — wrote — wrote, all day and all night too, till 
all the colour died out of his face, and all the light out of 
his eyes. 

‘At times ho would go abroad, and wander amongst 
strange crooked streets, and enter first one house and then 
another. And in one he was met with derision ; and in a 
second with coldness ; and in a third with a rebuff ; and s© 
on in every one of them ; so that he left each with his bundle 
of papers clenched in his hand, and the broken bent look 
of an old man on his lithe young form. Yet he never seemed 
wholly to lose courage. He would write, and write, and 
write again ; and go again to these houses, or to fresh ones, 
with his eyes all aglow with hope ; and again come forth 
from them with the glow quenched, and his steps dragging 
slowly over the stones. And all this time he had but little 
money ; and it grew less and less ; and soon we all but 
starved. 

^ Many tender letters came to him from the little farm in 
the orchard-country, but I do not fancy he ever answered 
them. If he did he was too proud to tell them that all their 
fears were true, and all his dreams were dead. For if he 
had only once hinted to them of his want, I know that they 
would have stripped themselves to the last coin to send him 
help, iind the child Gladys would have worked in the fields 
as a reaper rather than ever have let him need unaided. 

‘ W ell — each day grew worse than the last ; and his check? 
grew hollow, and his eyes wild, and his iiand when it 
touched me, burned like flame. He still wrote — O yes — 
but he wrote at night only, and all the other hours through 
he wandered to and fro, to and fro, in the endless maze of 
streets. It is sad to be young, and alon^, and utterly miser- 
able, in a great city that has no time to think of you, no 
glance to give you, no ear to lend to your sighs ! 

‘And at last one evening ho would go out alone; he 
would not have me T\ntii him. He Jt^ooped and kissed mo 
on the forehead, and I felt great hot tears fall on me as he 
did BO ; but though I begged and prayed, and moaned and 
entreated all I could to go with him, he put me back into 
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the room, and closed the door on me, and 1 heard lus steps 
go swiftly down the staircase, and 6ut into the street, W ell 
—from that hour he has never returned.’ 

* He is dead thenP^ I asked, awe-stricken. 

‘Ah ! that I cannot tell. I am looking for him always, 
dead or alive. After a little while the people of the house 
drove me away with blows, when they found that he did not 
come back. I used to lie in the street before the door day 
after day, night after night ; they would throw wood and 
stones at me: they wounded me sorely often, but they could 
not make me leave the spot while there was a chance of his 
coming there. It is so horrible — to lose a creature you love, 
into darkness like that. Men can speak and explain, and 
other men pity and aid them. But we — we can only suffer 
and w^onder, and be wretched and dumb !* 

I listened, awed and full of sorrow — this loyal, faithful, 
tender-souled creature, Humanity in its besott^ arrogance 
called a lower beast than Laura Pearl ! 

‘ Have you never seen him again ?* I asked softly at 
length. 

‘ Never again. But I look for him still. I must find him 
still. I must find him at last. One man was good to me 
and would have given me a home, and fed and caressed me; 
but I could not stay with him ; I qould not go to comfort 
and rest whilst the boy was unfound. I seek him every* 
where. Sooner or latter I shall know where he is — * 

‘ But you must suffer greatly ?’ 

‘ Suffer ? Yes. But so did he. I have hunger and thirst 
continually ; a drop of muddy water, a scrap of offal, is all 
1 can get without stealing, and 1 never will steal. The peo- 
ple heat me and kick me, and the boys stone and boot me 
—you see, I am nothing but a stupid stray dog to them. 
And they are cruel.’ 

‘ But could you not find your way homo to that country 
'^ace that you lovaf * 

‘ 0 yes. It is fifty or sixty miles from this city, but I 
could find my way well ; I should know the road, and I 
could walk in less than a week. But how can I go home 
whilst I leave him heise ? How can I see them idl again 
without him ? If I knew he were dead indeed I plight go ; 
they love me, and perhaps in some sense I could comfort 
them ; but until I do — whilst there still is a chance djat he 
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lives and may want me — I have no right to turn my face 
homeward. If I went and forsook him, do you think I could 
sleep one moment in peace, though,! were to lie in my old 
nest among the sweet hay in the apple*loft under the oak 
houghs?* 

I was silent. Tlie greatness of this unselfish elevation 
appalled me. This rough country dog could feel such fidelity 
and nobility as these, whilst the men and women 1 had 
quitted — 

‘ Forgive me, littlo one,’ he said kindly, imagining that he 
had wearied me. * In babbling of myself I have forgotten 
your i roubles. What can I do for you ? I have nothing 
)jx the world, and not even a kennel to share with you.’ 

• What was your master called ? * I asked, still haunted by 
the story, to the exclusion of my own woes. 

* Harold. His people’s name was G-erant, but we always 
called him and his little sister Harold and Gladys. But do 
not let us speak more of them. I want to aid you if I can.’ 

I could not tell him how, for I saw no possible issue to the 
dilemma ; but I begged and prayed of him not to leave me. 
I had such a dread of Bill Jacobs’, finding and seizing me. 

^ Ah, you are afraid of the thieves ? ’ ho said gently. ‘ They 
never touch me. See what a protection it is to be worth 
nothing! A valuable dog and a rich man, have no true 
liberty in their lives, for they are for ever being hunted and 
trapped by the spoilers. I will not leave you ; and I can 
still keep a rabble at bay, though I am old, and my teeth are 
not strong. We are as well here as anywhere; the portico 
keeps the wind off a little.’ 

So we sat there while quarters and hours were several 
times tolled from the neighbouring church; and he wanned 
me with his rough, curly body, and tried to his uttermost 
to shelter me from the unaccustomed exposure of the night. 
Carriages flashed past; now and then a foot-passenger went 
by ; but no one took any notice of us. 

JTow and then there came by us a man of distinguished 
appearance, walking slowly, with his hat over his eyebrows, 
and his face very pale. When I saw such a one I guessed 
that he had been playing at the Cocodes, or at some other of 
the night card-clubs of this fashionable quarter, and had lost. 
Now and then such a one would be accosted and pestered, 
and cursed horribly when hw put her aside, by some wretched, 
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Kaggard, painted phantom of^ a woman that made one’s 
61ood run cold by even a look at her wolfish leering, hungry, 
eyes, 

‘Poor creature !’ I 4aid involuntarfiy, as one of these — 
the worst of any I had eyer seen — came by us. 

‘ Poor indeed ! ’ said my good Samaritan. ‘ And yet, after 
all, this is rather a sham sentiment that we are guilty of 
when we pity these women so profoundly. For they call 
our brothers, the lions, beasts of prey ; but how holy are 
their ways, how continent, how innocent, how merciful even 
the worst that they do, beside these women! These women 
mnrder the young of their own kind. What lion, what 
animal, ever did that?’ 

‘ But they have been tempted ? ’ 

‘Well — yes,’ he said thoughtfully, ‘And how? Look 
you hero. A few nights ago, as I was seeking Harold in 
all likely and unlikely places, I strayed into a Casino not 
very far from here. It was one where gay, rich, foolish 
youngsters go to see dancing women, and specially to see 
one now who is a sort of empress there — they call her Tiinign 
Lee. She “ shows herself nightly to the populace for gold ” 
— that was a line I hoard Harold quote so often. 

‘ I took a long look at this Lillian of theirs before they 
saw and turned me out. 1 knew her then. Tho^ last time 
I had seen her she had been hop-picking in our fields some 
five years ago at harvest- time. 

‘ That girl had as good a mother as ever breathed ; a 
widow-woman, but full of tlirift and cheerfulness and virtue. 
Tlioy lived in a pretty little cottage, hard by the water-mill; 
the mother bred poultry, and took the fowls and ducks to 
market, with herbs and a few vegetables that she grew, and 
she washed linen for the old vicar and two or three other 
people. She was always a contented woman, and loved her 
Qaughtcr~-well, as only mothers can love. If the girl had 
been but like her, they might have been very happy. But 
you know it is of no use to sow wheat upon stone and sand. 

‘Letty — that was her name— Letty had nothing of her 
mother’s temper in her. She was for ever sulking, and fret- 
ting, and refusing to work, and squandering her pence on 
finery, and mooning away her days in the sun. The only 
thing she would do was a little hop-picking in the season, 
because there were many men abouty and idle play, and 
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licence that was worse than play, in the hop-grounds, where 
all the wild Irish and the labourers on tramp came, and 
w^asted far more than they worked for most of the time they 
were there. One day at the middle of the hop-getting, 
when Grerant came in to the noonday dinner, his face was 
very grave. He was a quiet God-fearing man, and it was 
but seldom that he allowed anger to stir in him. “ .Letticc 
Dean must never darken these doors again,’* ho said to his 
wife — the children were not as yet in from the fields. “ She 
is vicious and vile; she turns to sin as hoes to sugar. Have 
a care that she comes no more nigh to Gladys.” 

* The mistress asked trembling what the girl had done, 
and hf‘ aiisw’ered her that Letty had wanton ways, and ht^ 
had surprised her love-making with one of the drunken 
Irishmen, where they stood under a hedge A little Avhile 
after that the poor woman Dean camo weeping sorely to 
Gerant and his wife, and told them how the child had left 
her without a word, iaking all she owned with her. She had 
stolen even her dead father’s old pinchbeck watch from 
under her mother’s pillow whilst tlie old woman slept, and 
had carried off even the few liitl bits of silver spoons, and 
salt-pots, and such like, that had belonged to her great 
grand-parents, and were the pride and treasi:re of the 
cottage. .Well, they traced her to London, 1 c, and 
there they altogether lost her. I only found her tJu‘ other 
night — as Lillian Lee at this Casino,*' 

‘And you think her temptations Avere — ?* 

‘ Greed, and vanity, and discontent. No others, Sbo 
loved wickedness and jdeasure; she robbed her mother 
whilst sleeping ; and she went to vice because she desired 
its wages, 

‘ By the way, the old woman died ; lost all heart and 
strength, and could no longer labour for her own support, 
and would have gone to the workhouse but for Harold*s 
father and mother, Avho, in the press of their oAvn poverty, 
tended and succoured her to the end, which indeed was not 
long in coming. Now, wherefore should avo pity this crea- 
ture — Letty Dean or Lillian Lee ? ’ 

‘ The floAvers hang in the sunshine and bloAv in the breeze, 
free to the wasp as to the bee. The bee chooses to make 
his store of honey, that is sAveet and fragant and life-giving; 
the wasp chooses to make his from the same blossoms, but 
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of a niMier liard and bitter and useless. Shall we piiy the 
wasp, because of his selfish passions he selects the portion 
that shall be luscious only to his own lips, and spends his 
hours only in the thrusting-in of his sting ? Is not such pity 
— wasted upon the wasp — ^an insult to the bee who toils so 
^vearily to gather in for others, and who betjause he stings 
not man, is by man maltreated? Now, it seems to me, if 
I read thorn aright, that vicious women, and women that are 
of honesty and honour, are much akin to the wasp and to 
the bee.* 

I was silent. His grave gentle speech recalled to me my 
old familiar friend Trust, and seemed so strange — and yet 
so simply-wise — after the satiric sharpness and the acidu- 
lated worlrtiness of Faiifreluchc. Tlie one was so tenderly 
tlioughtful, nrobiog to ^hc core oF all things ; the other was 
so coniemptumisl v indiff rent, skimming the surface of all 
1 ruths. A3>(*, ' r.i ‘vIk’U all was said— the Samaritan and 
Satiri^f rw-Siiicsl tf* il*-:; s'nne doduetion ! These words 
of n’f.dled lo me tlic vague fancy tliat had 

movc/{. s(K‘ as to (he of Laura rcarl, 

AK! ilu'vi women may wvll be rough in us, and shrink 
fi’OL'i rv u hen we rcmem:L;t " so many things that they 
Ikuc < ' M Ml U> th** grave of obJivion, and which they 
licli(iv(' 'll.'-' have ^^aiod down for ever, because they have 
r(rlu‘'l t » the door of the sepulchre a burial stone or gold! 

il l i- "cry cold for you,’ said Bronze kindly, waking me 
i .4)y half-sleepy reverie. ‘ Bitterly cold for spring. I 
oiMK i mind it ; I have been houseless all the winter, which 
was a hundred times worse than this; but you— how you 
1‘liivcr ! * 

* It is nothing,’ I tried to say valorously; ‘ vou have lost 
Harold long, then?’ 

* All the winter, and all the autumn ; and he lived in 
wretchedness here — about a quarter of a year — rather 
more. That makes eight, or ten, months. "Gladys will 
Boon bo getting into womanhood.’ 

‘Is she a pretty girl?’ I asked him, wondering if she 
also would ever be transformed into a Pearl or a Lillian 
Lee. 

‘ More than pretty. Lctty Dean was pretty. Gladys 
lias a beautiful little face, like a white crocus of the spring. 
She was a strange child too — so silent, so gentle, so dreamy, 
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and f(oino mUl not very wise. But her eyes would Masse 
lite, stars wlien Harold reiwi poetry to hor, and I fancy my- 
self that she thought over-much for her years; and that she 
had— what do they call it? — genius; and that it was only 
because she was silent that ])eople fancied her simple. It 
wavS odd : those two children led such quiet, ordinary lives: 
rising with the sun ; eating food of tlie plainest ; always in 
the open air; rained on bv summer showers; blown on by 
autumn winds ; seeing noihing except ihe animals and the 
birds on the farms, and having no books except their Bible 
and their Filgrim's ^rogresBy and the plays of a man they 
called Shakespeare : — and yet there was something noble 
and uncommon about them ; and they seemed always to bo 
hearing such wonderful things w^hon they lay on the grass, 
or wandered under the trees.’ 

I understood what he meant. I had seen something erf 
the same thing in poor Ben. 

•But by this time I w'as so tired that I ceased to hoar him 
speak, and I fell sound asleep, and iorgot that my cushion 
was only the stone step of the Coronet theatre. The wind 
and the rain did not come upon me, for Bronze lay down 
by me in such fashion that his brown curly body was a firm 
barrier between mysdf and the elements. There is a 
wondrous deal of Idiidness in men and in dogs — women, I 
do not think, have much of. it. 

* 0 woTTian ! in onr hours of caso 
JSo smiling, soft, and glad to please, 

And Btcadffist-rootcd as the onlv, 

And palierifc-tempcrod as the moko, 

.Let only cash und Btitl' ho failing, 

An nvvful tongue hast thou for railing 1* 

Idns elegant parody had Imcn snug by the three falrv 
princes in the Mouse’s burlesque, and had boon reeeivod 
with exocedinp; applause; and it was wandering still through 
my brain as I sank to sleep under the portico osfc* the 
Coronet, 

When I awoke it was dawn^ — one of those cheerless grey 
dawns that early spring brings in cities. 

In the Peak these mornings had been beautiful; by 
reason of the seas of white cloud-like mist, the sweet damp 
dewy scents, the water-drops that glistened on eveiy leaf 
an^ ^dade, the purple glimpsca of the half-hidden hills, the 
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•offc iiTjeaTtlily hush that reigned over ftH thingfl, tiE tli© 
Jbvir twittering of the little nest-birds broke its silence. 
But here — hero it was only cold, ugly, impressibly dreary 
and dispiriting. I woke in consequence sorely frightened 
and sorrowfuj ; and the tender-hearted Bronze had much 
ado to console me. 

* I am BO cold I’ I moaned. * And so hungry too !* 

• *How long is it since you had food ?’ he asked. 

‘Ever since six last night!* 

‘Ahl And I have been two days without picking up 
anything, save a piece of mouldy bread that lay outside an 
area-gate I But then I am old, and very hardy, and you 
are helpless and young; that makes a great difference. 
Well, I suppose if wc wait long enough, the theatre people 
will come, and they will know you — will they not ? ’ f 

,At that moment, through the dim light in which the day 
and the gas feebly struggled for dominance, there approached 
the form of a man, looming large through the dusky and 
yellow steam of the fog. 

It was Lord Beltran. 

Ho was walking slowly, with his great-coat thrown back 
as though he sought the chilly air ; his head was bent, his 
face was pale, and the stephanotis in his button-hole 
drooped — dead. 

I sj)rang out on him, and managed to arrest him. He 
paused and raised me. 

it you, you little atom?’ he said kindly. ‘Has she 
left you here on purpose? Hot likely though, as you’re of 
value!’ 

Ajid with that he look me, thrust me kindly and care- 
lessly into his pocket, and moved onward. 1 struggled, 
and whined, and contrived to call his attention to Bronze, 
who was looking on with wistful and patient endurance of 
oblivion. 

He whistled Bronze to him. 

‘You look stray and starved, my friend. Come along 
too if you like. 

Bronze understood ; and came timidly near, and touched ' 
his hand with a grateful motion of his own rough tongue ; 
but ho did not move after us, and the last tbing I saw of 
him wore his two sad, kind eyes, gleaming with their soft 
hazel light from out of the portico darkness. 
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My licart was full ai; leaving him thus, But what couldi 
Ido? ^ 

I was horribly cold and hungry ; and this is a combina* 
lion which hdls sentiment in bigger people than myself. 
The emotions, like a hot-house flower, or the sea-dianthus, 
Avither curiously when aired in an east wind, or kept some 
hours waiting for dinner. 


CHAPTEB XVL 
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Ik ten minutes or less I was comfortably mstallod in 
Beltran’s chambers, Avhich were but at two or three streets’ 
distance from the theatre. They were the two prettiest 
rooms 1 have ever seen in my life, coiineciod with an arch- 
way, and decorated Avith imperial blue ; they were the abode 
of a refined gentleman, of a connoisseur too moreover; 
things of great antiquity and much beauty were scattered 
about; ivory, bronze, marble, china, enamel, metalwork, 
gleamed out of the prevailing hue of deep azure ; and here 
and there nestled a mirror, and here and there hung a 
picture. 

Beltran set me down on the hearth-rug, and cast himself 
into an t-asy-chair, having changed his dress for a velvet 
smoking-garb that liis man brought to him. 

‘ Give the little beggar something to eat, Perrors,* he 
said of me to his servant; and then composed himself to 
read and to smoke. 

I liked his face better than I had hitherto done. It was 
very delicate and thoroughbred, with that hand some prolilo 
W'hich seems to mark like a brotherhood j our English ari.s- 
tocrats. ^ It Avas cold and contemptuous indeed in expros- 
J5fiou, bul by the kindliness that came, when he smiled, into 
his calm languid eyes, I thought that much of this cynical 
indifferentism was only surface deep, and much of this 
serene insolence was only a trick of manner. 

When I came to know him W'ell I found, indeed, that 
Vere Essendine, Lord Beltran, was one of those i^ersons 
very haul for men and veiy easy for dogs, to read. Thera 
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were, to mislead his own kin.d, the slighting languor of 
habit, the contemptuous serenity of manner, the listless 
fatigue of tone, the continual suppression of all feeling 
beneath phrases of half-sardonic and half -ridiculing brevity, 
that are common among those of his order. He was not 
a little reckless, moreover ; was given to seeking his own 
amusement, without reckoning its cost either to himself or 
others; and although no one ever remembered to have seen 
him out of temper, he could be very merciless with his 
quiet indolent speech on occasion. 

But dogs saw much more than these : dogs noticed that 
he was never ungentle to them ; that he nevcjr forgot them ; 
that he smiled with his eyes as well as with his mouth ; and 
that he, like themselves, took punishment without com- 
pl&fnt, not from insensibility, but from the courage of 
breed, and the endurance of training. And the stray ones 
of our kind would know this, by that peculiar prescience 
of our own which you are pleased to call ‘instinct * because 
you cannot in the least comprehend it; and they would 
follow him homo, and trust themselves to nis pity 
and shelter; will you have anywhere a surer witness to 
character ? 

I imagined that he had some punishment to bear just 
now ; the novel dropped on his knee as he sat, and his eyes 
were fastened on the fire that burned brightly within his 
pretty porcelain -panelled stove. 

Once he took from his waistcoat pocket an old letter, 
with some figures jotted on it in pencil; studied them, and 
Ihrustthem back with a muttered word that sounded like 
a curse. 

The figures, I doubt not, were those of his play losses 
that night at the Cocodes. 

Soon after that he drank some soda-water, and went to 
bed. I did so too, and I shamo to confess slept soundly, 
urihaunted hy so much as a dream, of the poor patient 
Bronze, whom we had left in the chilly bleak dawn, alone 
with his hunger and sorrow, ^ 

Wo hear a very great chatter of ‘sympathy’ in tliis 
world ; is there aught of it, I wonder, that is anything be- 
yond fellow-feeling ? 

When I fairly awoke on the morrow it was noon ; and 
there were four or five men in the inner room, wliere a table 
was laid out with breakfast. 
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It was Sunday, x knew, By the clanging of the dissonant 
bells with which you herald your periodical fits of devo- 
tion; and Sunday breakfasts, as I learnt later, are a 
favourite form oi distraction with such men as these 
amongst whom 1 had fallen, 

The guests were waiting for their host ; and the silver 
dishes were still covered. 

They were talking of the previous night at the Coronet. 

‘ Sate to run,’ said one, in whom I recoguisod Paget Des- 
mond. ‘ Ought to make money by it?’ 

‘ Humph ! ’ said Derry Denzil, who was there without his 
big dog 

^What do you mean by that, Derry?* asked another, a 
slender, fair languid man, whom they all called Nod, and 
whom I found was, in rank, Earl of G-uilliadene. 

‘ Paper ! ’ returned Denzil briefly, with much scorn. 

^ Paper ? 0, hang it, no I Stalls were full of fellows 
one knows j and the private-box women wero all in good 
form.’ 

Denzil laughed grimly. 

‘ W(Al — don’t you know how she docs it, Ned ?* 

*She? Not an idea !* reidied the Earl, 

‘ I’ll tell you, then. Nine-tenths of those men get her 
pass — get it all through the season, and, when she takes 
her benefit, what charming big cheques the lovely Laura 
receives as a quid pro quo ! House is full : she explains to 
her friend that it’s all oi*ders ; he believes her ; so it is in a 
sense; only the money that should have gone in at hisbox- 
ofiice goes instead at the end of the season to lior. Thing 
is perfectly simple. You see?* 

‘I can’t say I do exactly,* muttered the fair earl. ‘Old 
Wynch must knoAv?* 

‘ Of course old Wynch knows. But when it suits his 
own book to net gains in like manner, of course it don’t 
pay him to check hers. Besides they understand one 
another pind Wynch is a wise man in his generation. Ho 
knows that she’ll bo worth her ten thousand a- year for a 
wy much longer spell than Beltran will.’ 

‘ She don’t do anything except those breakdowns,’ mur- 
ipjired Lord G-uilliadenc. ‘I’d get a score just as good as 
me out of Holborn Casino any night.* 

‘That’s nonsense,’ said Denzil calmly, ‘ She’s the hand- 
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iomest creature about tbe town, I hate her, but I must , 
adinit that. Besides^ you know old George made her the 
fashion.* 

^ O, she’s chic ; if the^lubs saying so can make her so — ’ 

'As of course they can,* cried Paget Desmond, ‘No 
woman can hold her own against the clubs for any len^h 
of time. You remember Mrs. D’Eyncourt? well, that 
woman was superb ; aiid a wonderfully fine actress too; but i 
you know she wavS confoundedly honest, and had awfully | 
queer notions ; and 'when old Beaujolais enclosed her a set 
of diamonds she sent them back — sent them back, by Jove ! 
as if he’d been a pot-boy oficring her a pennyworth of peri* 
winldes. Beau, you know, never forgave it, and he got her 
talked down in the clubs and other places till she hadn’t a 
ghost of a cliance. {She was a very plucky wonn^, fear- 
fully plucky woman ; and thought she was strong enougk i 
to beat him. But of course shn wasn’t; of course she wentu 
to the wall. She was fairly driven off the London stage, 4; 
you rememher ? * 

‘Yes,* added Mark Mountmorrxs, a man in the 9 tli 
Lancers, ‘ and I saw lier stitching shirts as hard as ever sh e 
could sew, in a little garret window, in a beggarly Germa n 
town. That’s always the way women come to grief if they 
defy clubs — ’ 

‘And diamonds!* concluded Derry Denzil, with that 
laugh which was too grim for his handsome sun-brownod 
features. 

‘ Well — Pearl will never sin that way,’ said the narrator 
of Mrs. D’Eyncourt’s misfortunes and mistakes. ‘ Ds.y 
before yesterday she cam© to muffin-worry in Fred Orford’s 
rooms — ^you know be always has a lot of women in at fh»© 

, o’clock — ^well, he’d just been getting things at the Brial- 
mont sale ; china chiefly, and some queer old Moyen-a^ je 
jewelry ; and it had all come in from Christie’s, and was 
lying about there loose. He didn’t offer her a thing, on 
my soul he didn’t, for I was there and heard every^word lie 
said ; but — the deuce 1 — if she didn’t ask for all tbe Sa:ie 
and Sevres that took her fancy, and carried tbe best of 'cm 
off with her before bVed had got a word in edgeways I 
Ho was awfully savage ; the best of it was, too, that hii’d 
promised all the Saxe cups and saucers to the Duchess do 
Vistaherilla, and he has had to write Lord knows what lies 
to account to her for ’em as broken 1 * 
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‘ I wish she'd come to my rooms, and asked me for my 
bronzes,’ said Denzil, with a curt significance that suggesi^ed 
the reception which the freebooter would receive amonj^ 
his Antiques and BarhMiennes. ‘Don’t you think you 
wore dreaming, Mount, when you fancied you saw Mrs. 
D’Eyncourt in Germany ? Germany too ! Such an in- 
definite word ; you forget woVe left one Teutonic Empire 
behind, and haven’t yet come up with another.’ 

‘I did see her,’ said Mountmorris decidedly. ‘Saw her 
in a beastly little place off Horn burg. One knows that 
woman in a second inst by the way her head’s set on her 
slioulders. If she hadn’t been a fool and sent back old 
Boau't? diamonds, she’d have been — ’ 

‘ When was it you saw her ? * 

‘Deuce! I don’t remember,’ answered Lord Mark. 
‘ Tes — stop — ^last autumn surely. I recollect now, because 
I’d lost over a monkey at Homburg, and was dead lame for 
want of remittances, and had nothing to do except go 
i mooning about. I wonder you don’t know what's become 
of her. You admired her awfully when she first came out. 
Always were about with her too.* 

‘ She was a very good actress,* said Denzil briefly ; and 
said no more. 

‘Tes, she was,’ said Beltran, at that moment entering 
Jtoui his bedroom. ‘ What did that woman disappear for, 
DOerry ? It was a mystery to mo at tlio time.’ 

‘ ISio mystery at ml. Beaujolais had her run down, I 
1 »elieve.’ 

‘ 0, nonsense ! That wasn’t it all. Beau can do a gooil 
clcal, and kill an actress with a sneer as well as anybody ; 
liut he couldn’t drive a woman away out of the world, and 
raake her vanish into space as slic vanished. I always 
1 1 1 ought you, were at the bottom of that ?* 

‘ Did you ? It’s four years at i(iast since Gertudo 
D’Eyncourt left the stage ; how should one remember 
anything about her It’s time enough to welcome and 
brnry twiinty llaehels ; and she wasn’t a Eachel by a very 
long way. 

‘ Perhaps not. But she was in thorough-bred form 
always and a very good actress too. Where’s that brute, 
by the way?’ 

^ Her husband ? I don’t know,* 
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•You used to know all about, them, Deny? 

• Of course I did. But IVe lost si^Kt o± them both long 
ago. You hear what Mount says, he saw her stitching 
shirts near Frankfort. That’s later news than any of 
mine * 

He spoke indifferently, but his face grew a little paler 
under its bronzed tinting, and he dashed a good stoup of 
brandy into his breakfast glass of seltzer. 

‘ She was very good actress. I wish the Coronet had 
her,’ said Beltran meditatively, tossing me a plover’s wing. 
The attention drew all eyes on me ; and they recognised 
me with one voice. 

‘Yes, it's Ijaura’s dog,’ he answered them. ‘I picked 
him up in the street last night. I’ve half a fancy to keep 
him.’ ^ 

‘ She’ll weep her eyes out for him,’ said Denzil curtly, 

‘ unless you lied Wm worth thirty guineas !’ 

‘ 0, wee’ll square it, of course, ’’said Beltran, with a touch 
of annoyance. I’ll send her that pink Dresden tea-set 
there that she’s longing for ; it’s worth twice as much as 
the dog. 1 don’t think she’ll mind the exchange ; it’ll be 
a good one for her, as the little beggar only cost her a 
sovereign.’ 

‘ ITow did Jacobs let him go for that ?’ 

SSlic didn’t get him of Jacobs.* 

‘0, didn’t she? 'VYell, T saw the very model of him 
iliero a mouth ago, only with a sooty coat insiead ot' a 
smnvy one,* 

But Bell ran was not attending and missed the hint Con- 
veyed to him. 

For myself I nearly wagged my tail off with gladness at 
the prospect of escape from the Pearl’s brodcquin-kicks 
and parasol blows. 

Emotions are quite as detrimental to a dog’s tail as they 
are to a lady’s complexion. Joseph Buonaparte’s American 
wife said to an American gentleman, whom I heard quote 
her words, that she ‘never laughed because *tt made 
wrinkles ;* there is a good deal of wisdom in that cachin- 
natory abstinence. There is nothing in tbo world that 
wears people (or dogs) so mucli as feeling of any kind, 
tender, bitter, humoristic, or emotional. 

How often you commend afresh-coloured mii^-tron with 
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her danghteriii, and a rosy-cheeked hunting squire in his 
saddle, who, with their half-century of years, yet look so 
comely,, so blooming, so clear-hrowed, imd so smooth- 
skinned. How often you distrust the weary delicate crea- 
ture, with the hectic flush of her rouge, in society ; and the 
worn, tired, colourless face of the man of the world who 
takes her down to diimer. Well, to my Sancy, you may be 
utterly wrong. An easy egotism, a contented sensualism, 
may have carried the lirst comfortably and serenely through 
their bank-note-lined paradise of common-place existence. 
How shall you know what heart-sick ness in their youth, 
what aching desires for joys never found, what sorrowful 
power of sympathy, what fatal keenness of vision, have 
blanched their faded cheek, and lined the weary moiitli of 
the other twain ? 

The breakfast was a long but by no means tedious affair. 
There were curious old wines and quite new dishes to be 
tried ; and with the due leisure taken over these, and some 
pauses betwkt them, lilied up by music from Henzil and a 
magnificent buffo singer of the 1111108, who amused their 
minds with trying over a new score of an un])ublished 
comic-opera lent him by its 'French composer, the hours 
from noon till four o’clock sped away with sufficient 
rapidity ; in a dusky atmosphere of aromatic smoke, througli 
which the singers’ clear full notes camo oddly, like a 
carillon ringing through a misty [Flemish dawn. 

^ Tlxivt’s a capital opera,’ said Beltran musingly, as Donzil’s 
hand crashed out a lusty riotous chorus from the big Kii*k- 
maim. ^ Wlio’U do it ? ’ 

^ 0 , it’s written for Scheulach, of course.’ said the player, 
naming a famous Pronch songstress. ‘ They are keeping it 
for next New year,’ 

‘ AYliat if one liad it at the Coronet ? — ^bringing Schentach 
over of course.* 

‘ Good gracious ! aren’t you near enough ruin already ? 
Schentach refused lialf -a- million francs a-month from the 
Sultan last week.’ 

‘And she’s an ugly woman,’ said Beltran, contentedly 
resigning his idea in its birth. ‘ But we must do something; 
an everlasting breakdown, and an eternity of negro 
melodies, is not a very lively prospect.’ 

‘ Bays,’ said Henzil curtly, with a crash of the chords* 
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* Does it P Ask old Wynch.* 

* Ask an auditor at the year’s end,’ resfponded tib© other 

with brief significance. ^ 

Beltran blew away a ring of smoko. 

‘ Couldn’t do that. Wynch would think one suspected 
him.’ 

‘ The best thiiig he could think.’ 

* I don’t fancy so. Trust people wholly or not at all.’ 

‘ An excellent rule. But why do you never practice but' 
the first half of it ! 

‘ Go on playing, Derry, that chorus is charming ; but it 
seems to me that I’ve heard something very lik# it before. 
It’s the same measure as the old Bataplan* 

‘ Of course ifc is. It’s borrowed body and soul. * The 
originality of men and monkeys is only variations upon 
imitations.’ 

' Don’t get epigrammatic in the daytime. There’s a 
season for all things ; and you’re not writing musical 
critiques for the Mome' 

* By the way, did you see that poem in this week’s num- 
ber ? It’s out of the Marne's line utterly.’ 

‘ A poem ! Newer read ono.’ 

* We]!, read that. It has a kind of grandeur in it, and is 
worth soincthiug.’ 

‘ Do you mean “ Demeter ” ?’ 

* Yes. It’s only a fragment.’ 

Beltran atretehcjd his hand for the paper, glanced through 
it while Denzil and the guardsman recommenced their duo 
from the sparkling Preuchman’s score. 

Beltran began to read iiidiffercintly, but with more 
gravity and interest as he proceed (id. The verse occupied 
about a c(dumn and a half of tlio Mouse's thick toned 
paper. He threw it aside a little wearily when he had 
ended. 

‘ Is your sixpenny sheet going to make us think ? I 
claim my back subscription.’ 

‘ Don’t you like the thing ?’ 

‘ Like it ? Pooh ! One likes a burlesque, a pigeon- 
match, au American oyster, a number of the Mouse. One 
doesn’t like Samson Agonistes or J^rometlieus Unbound.^ 

‘You class that bit with the latter?’ 

‘ Pretty nearly. It is crude, indeed, and overwroughti 
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but it has the conflict of strength and Buffering m it that 
they have. The idea of putting such a poem as that pelJ- 
mell in your pot-pourri of nonsense verses, club-scandals, 
whipped-creain wit, sublimo self-sufficiency, and fashionable 
philistinism! It is to plape a chained god in a smoking- 
room — a fallen Titan at an Arlington whist-table. Por 
heaven’s sake, since you must be court- jesters, don’t fetter 
a desert-chief beside you to make your niotley fouler. Bo 
consistent, even in your foolery.’ 

Denzil laughed, leaning over the piano. 

* Come, the poem’s done something. It’s made you say 
acUtally what you think for once 1 Don’t you want to 
know who wrote it?’ 

* No, indeed. When I was a boy — strong on such mat- 
ters — I traced so many philosophers into sniifFy back pai*- 
lours, and discovered so many philomels in curl-papers, 
tliat I never feel the faintest tinge of curiosity in literary 
personalities.* 

‘ Who did write it, Derry ?’ asked the guardsman, look- 
ing over the verso with a mixture of good-natured wonder 
and contempt, just touched with a vague admiration. 

‘Well,’ answered Denzil slowly, striking some wistful, 
solemn, minor chords with his left hand as he spoke. ‘You 
see the name there, Harold Grerant. It’s not a feigned 
name, as you’re thinking. The manuscript came to litilo 
Lance jusL twelve months ago ; was put aside and forgol- 
ten, A week or two since 1 lit on it, in looking over old 
copy 1 bat was to he burnt. I ihouglit I saw stuff in if, 
and told him i o put it in type. The address on the page w^as 
a street in AVhitefriars. 1 wrote there, and had no answer. 
I asked some publishers if they knew the name ; one of 
them told me it belonged to a boy who was always pester- 
ing them to accept his rubbish. They had a consummate 
scorn for him : he asked them for no money, only begged 
they would print what he wrote. I found out the place 
yesterday, quite by chance. Tho peo])lc^ of the house said 
a lad of that name had lived willi them three or four weeks, 
but had gone out one day and had never returned. Some 
iozen days after his disappearance a body had been found 
in the Thames, at low water, just beneath Westminster- 
bridge. They had gone to see it, and had recognised it by 
the long' fair curling Jjair. The features had been difigured 
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teyond all inowledeje by striking on tli(5 piles of the bridge. 
That is the history of the poet of “Demeter,*' He tv ill 
not make us think any more.* 

There was a long silence as ^he deep soft tones of his 
voice died down ; not one of those ])resent spoke. 

At last Beltran raised himself, and looked at the Dresden 
clock. 

' Five, as I live ! Stay here as long as you like. I must 
go and see half-a-dozen women over their tea. Remember, 
we dine at Richmond. I will call for you, Derry, at your 
rooms, before I drive round to take up Laura.’ 

And he went to change his velvet attire, that he might 
carry no odour of Turkish tobacco into the dainty patrician ' 
houcioirs, where they were never at home on the seventh 
day to anything over a dozen. 

I thought bow heartless he was. 

Denzil remained alone after the rest of the Suiulay 
breakfast-party had departed. 

He did not rise from the deep-sealed chair in which he 
had sat as he played through the last bars of the opera ; he 
did not relight his cigar, which had gradually died out 
from his inattention ; his face was very grave, very dark, 
very melancholy, now that he deemed himself in solitude. 

‘Working — karving, perhaps — in a foreign land. My 
Q-od ! * he muttered once, unconsciously aloud. And then 
he started up, and paced to and fro the two chambers with 
swift uneven steps, and with his head bent on his chest in 
depth of thought. 

Once he went to a portfolio of photographs that leaned 
against the wall, and drew one of the great sheets out, and 
])laced it upright, and gazed at it ; his eyes shaded with 
his hand. 

It was only the head of a woman ; a very noble head, 
siiuiding out like a cameo from a black background of 
shadow. 

He looked at it long ; so long that in the wavering light ^ 
of a London sunset, that glowed through the misty close of 
the day, the great soft eyes seemed to gleam and change, 
and the curling proud lips to move and breathe. It seemed 
a living thing to mo ; and I think it did so to him also. 

Then he flung it back with nervous force amongst the 
rest in the portfolio, and throwing himself again into the 
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chm buried lus face in his bands, and sat immoveable; 
while the quarters chimed 'again and again from the clock 
on the mantelpiece and the church belfry in the street 
without. 

The opening of the inner door, as the servants, supposing 
all the gentlemen had left, entt^red to clear away the 
breakfast service, aroused him ; au<l he rose and went : — ^if 
his eyes had not been wet with tears I never saw human 
tears on earth. And, having lived but a short life, I yet 
have seen thorn often. 

An hour or two later, when Beltran had again entered 
and again gone forth, as I looked from one of the windows 
to divert my loneliness, I saw him dash past in his mail- 
phaeton driving two sorrels tandem, with two grooms riding 
after him. Beside him sat Laura Pearl, in all the splendour 
that gold broidered cashmeres and genuine ermine could 
give ; and behind them, leaning over and laughing with a 
cigar i%his mouth, was Deringham Denzil. 

I began to suspect that men were very different in society 
and in privacy. 


CHAPTEB XV. 

HIS FIBST SEASON. 

Tite transfer of the pink Dresden for myself was, I 
believe, satisfactorily effected ; for that jmrtieiiliir set of 
china disappeared, and 1 remained undisturbod in Beltran's 
possession, and speedily became a favourite with him. 

1 had a very agreeable life. His two servants, being de- 
voted to him, were very good to me. There was no one to 
tease me ; and, as there were a great many people always 
coming and going in his rooms, I seldom was Avithout amuse- 
ment, There Avere men breakfasts and men dinners often 
in these pretty costly chambers of his, that had as many 
treasures in them as Christie’s itself on a view-day. 

In the mornings, artists, and authors, and guardsmeij, 
and diplomatists, and pretty actresses, and witty dramatic 
adapters, and all sorts and kinds of people would get to- 
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gether in the rooms, whether Beltran were there or not*--- 
some looking in for two minutes, som*e staying two hours. 
In the late afternoon, not rarely there would come some 
fair friends or relatives of his own caste: dainty haughty 
women, who would have their five-o’clock tea out of his 
shcll china, and talk scandal with tlio most charming air m 
the world, and feast me on muffins and sugar ; his servant 
-being always at the doorway on guard, so that no member 
‘ of the Pearl order, or* female aspirant to the boards of the 
Coronet, should be admitted whilst these noble dames and 
delicate damsels drank their orange-pekoe, glanced over the 
bric-^bric, and talked the last news of the day. 

He very often, also, as I say, gave dinners in his rooms ; 
for they were large, and the cook downstairs was one of the 
finest in London. And whenever men did dine with him 
there was sure to follow gold-crown whist, with>^ heavy 
betting on the tricks, or, more generally still, some game of 
quick hot hazard. 

Taken as a whole, the mode of life was hcwilderingly 
brilliant to me ; and with a wec'k or two of it^ — being sugar- 
plunimcd by the actresses, j) raised and patted by the great 
ladies, and highly favoured by my nohle owmer — I utterly 
forgot the episode of poor Bronze, and had — alas ! T shame 
to write it — very nearly ceased to regret Bouben Dare. 

T soon, indeed, became really attached to my new master 
and all his friends. They were ‘thorn ugh -bred’ to the core. 

You object to Ihat word? You think I am wedded to 
an order ? J^i~donc I — how you always misappreeiate your 
greatest instructors ! 

Have*. I not s1mwn you how I could love and honour a 
simple unlettered north-cohiitry qiiarryman? 

lie was a gentleman in his own way, my poor gentio- 
hoai'tcd Ben ; for he was loyal, and incapable of a lie, and 
tender of soul to women, and wdthoui one shadow of false- 
hood, or of pretension, on his honest life. And he had in a 
manner a right to bo so by race as w(*ll ; for Trust (w'ho was 
an antiquary in his fashion) used often to tell that, in the 
old old times, when there were yeomen in England, and the 
stout handbow was the terror of all her foreign foes, the 
Dares were stalwart and sturdy northracn, who rode out 
with the Pevorills, and witli the Ycnions after them, and 
BtrueJe many a fair blow, and sped many a straight arrow. 
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ani tilled mfitiy a broad aciT, in that old dim lime ; though, 
during the long passage of the centuries, their sons* sons 
liad fallen to a low estate, and become one with the hinds 
who sowed for other men’s reaping, and garnered for othei 
men’s feasts. 

In truth, too, despite all the fine chances that you certainly 
give your peasants to mate thorough beasts of themselves, 
they and your real aristocrats, have the only really good 
manners in your country. In an old north-country dame, 
who lives on five shillings a week, in a cottage like a dream 
of Teniers’ or Van Tol’s, I have seen a fine courtesy, n 
simple ilosire to lay her best at her guests’ disposal, a per- 
fect composure, and a freedom from ad efiort., that were in 
their way the perfection of breeding. Jliave seen these 
often in the peasantry — in the poor. It is your middle 
classes, ivith their incessant flutter, and bluster, and twilt(‘r, 
and twaddle ; with tlicir perpetual strain after effect ; ivitli 
their deathless desire to get one rung of the ladder higher 
than they ever can get ; with their preposterous affectations, 
their pedantic unrealities, their morbid dread of reuiark, 
their everlasting imitations, their superficial education, their 
monotonous common-places, and their nervous deference to 
opinion. It is your middle classes that have utterly de- 
stroyed good manners, and have made the ])rcva]ent mode 
of the day a union of boorishness and servility, of off curves- 
cence and of apathy — a court suit, as it were, worn with 
muddy boots and a hempen shirt. 

And I am tci'ribly afraid that this will only get worse and 
worse. The elegance of the aristocj’acy, and the simplicity 
of the peasantry, are alike being swept away ; and there 
looms in the distance of your future only one awful mass of 
hurry, ignorance, ostentation, frivolity, and barbarous rude- 
which, styling itself Society, shall only be — a Mob. 

If I am too discursive, pardon me ; 1 have lived a good 
deal amongst women, and may have caught u]) their habit 
of leading a discussion on the bfeo-Pl atonies round to Valen- 
ciennes edging, and branching off fj'om the New Comtist 
doctrines to the crack in their old Worcester card-bowl. 

All women talk discursively ; in your stupid ones it fs 'an 
awful bore, but in your really clever women it is charming ; — 
tjiat bird-like flitting over the deepest of waters may be done 
Ivith an infinite grace, and s'^metimes your bird will bring 
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you a pearl tluat aU ibhe deep dimers La?e missed. The 
eitous s»urpriso ’ is, l^beireve, one of the ^atest charms in 
your laws of rhetoric ; and no one deals in this more than 
does the woman of quick talent and of facile tongue, in her 
gay vagaries which will in their most erratic moments still 
keep some method in their madness. 

1 liked my new owner, as I have said, very quickly; and I 
liked all his friends and companions — the ‘ swells,’ as your 
snobs will call them, the men with the pale handsome faces, 
borne by crusaders and cavaliers before them ; the men with 
the gentle quiet ways, and the contemptuous ring in their 
; voices, and the easy indolent insolence to all forms of pre- 
tension ; and thq frank, kindly generous hearts for those 
that know them Wl ; and the manner that is so natural to 
them, yet which no outsider can imitate — the mann^^r that 
varies so little in love or in fury, in pleaure or pain. 

It is the fashion to rail at them nowadays ; but that invec- 
tive has a good deal of cant and a good deal of envy in 
ay, even envy of such slight things as the accent of their 
voices ! — and, like all cant and all envy, it is a true child of 
the Father of Lies. 

I who write, have I not been purchased by their money 
and made captive to their power ? And is there any crucial 
lost to tell you a man of breeding like the manner in which 
he will treat a thing that lies iu his power ? Well — I, who 
thus have opportunity of examination and judgment pass- 
ing the common rule, do aflSrra that in all which makes a 
man loyal, bravo, patient, and of high Imnour, frank of speech, 
honest of thought, faitliful in word to friend or foe, without 
self-consciousness iu distinction, and without complaint or 
self-pit}/ in adversity, I have never known the equal your 
English gentlemen. 

And I have been with them iu their dark hours and their 
gay hours ; I have seen them in their weal and their woe. 
Ah ! those men amongst you whom you only behold staking 
their money on their cards, lounging down their club steps, 
smoking their cigars in all the capitals, and swearing good- 
hpmouredly in all the languages of Europe ; those men with 
thek dainty blossoms in their button-holes, and their care- 
less fashionable jargon on their lips, and their pleasant in- 
different laugh at all created things, and their easy languid 
philosophy that holds as its first thesis that nothing on cam 

H 
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ever matters, I know them hotter than you — I know what 
tempest^ of tragedy have broken over their heads, what 
deathbeds they have watched with agony in their souls, 
what whirlwinds of passion have shaken them for women fair 
and false, what capacities of quick and true sympathy lie in 
them to start to life at the tone of a voice that they love. 

I know; you do not. But you may believe ine — ^the 
knightly soul is no more dead than in the old days of Holy 
Grail ; the wild reiver still grows reverent to true innocence 
as in the days of Astolat ; the gallant heart still beats to 
passion and remorse, still thrills with pity and with pardon, 
ev^n as in the time of Lancelot and of Arthur. 

You judge these men from the externals of their lives ; 
they in the fashion of the day like well that you should deem 
the worst of them ; they wear the habit of a negligent in* 
difference, as their fathers wore the helm and the hauberk of 
steel ; what do you know of them in their best hours ? In 
the moments when their voice trembles on a woman’s ear 
with a word, spoken amidst a crowd, that is for ever a fare- 
well ; when their heads are low bent to take a dying mother’s 
blessing; when their eyelids are wet as they look at the green 
grave of an old dead comrade; when their very souls are 
riven, as the oak in storm, as they sit in the still grey dawn, 
and thinks — and thinje — and think — of tho woman whom they 
have learned to speak of as a jest, yet who lay for a while in 
their bosom, only to ffte from them in cruel craven treachery, 
and leave, as legacy in her stead, bitter despair and utter 
unbelief. 

Allans ! You will say I cannot be a dog of the world if 
I allow serious thought, or sad memories, to steal over me. 
Let me hark back to my recollection of tbc hap])y time that 
followed my discovery by VereEsseudine under the portico 
of his theatre. 

Beltran was not a very good man, as tho world counts 
goodness. He was indolent; he was contemptuous; ho had 
very little respect for women, which indeed, was, I think, 
their own fault; he had tho half-sad, half- slighting scepti- 
cism of his period : and ho held that there was nothing on 
earth in the least worth making a fuss about. But he was 
always kind of heart; sincere in an unusual degree; just in 
action whenever he troubled himself to act ; and of a veiy 
gimt delicacy and generosity towards those who needed his 
assistance. In truth, he gave away far more than most 
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OBtentatiouB benofactors of their’ Bpecies expend, only that 
he did all his gentler and better deeds in darkness, and ma 
more irritated if a charity was traced to him than if a 
hundred vices were laid at his doors. 

And the world did indeed abuse him very badly. To be 
sure, he had been rich when he had succeeded to his title, 
and had managed by this time to throw away almost every- 
thing he had ever possessed ; and this is a sin of which 
society is alwa}’^ very intolerant. To jeopardise your power 
to give it good dinners is always an eighth cardinal sin in its 
eight. 

Besides, Beltran was a man whom the world femininohad 
always found it impossible to marry; and there were many 
bitter things said of liim in the boudoir and drawing-room, 
Eor this he cared very little ; he went his own ways ; fepent 
much time in travelling and yachting; preferred the demi^ 
mondeio any other female world ; and having some half-dozen 
friends j)assionatcly devoted to him, was disliked, though de- 
ferred to, by most others who knew him. 

‘ Lord 1 ii‘ that’s a lord, I wish the land was chuck full of 
lords/ said a brute of a bargeman once on a dark misty night. 
There had been a collision on the Thames betw’^een bis coal 
barge and a uaphtlia laden brig, and ojie man, coming down 
from a yacht lying at anchor in safety, had ])lungcd amongst 
the crashing timherfl and the blazing waters, and fought 
with the hidcousness-of tliat double death, until he brought 
out from the crushed and smoking cabin of the barge two 
little drowning children whom the river was choking, and 
the flames were straining to devour, in their sleep — brought 
them unhurt, golden and white and rosy, amidst all that 
wreck and deluge. 

Tlieir father, the coal bargee, had been a virulent agitator 
amongst his own kind — a fierce sullen demagogue of pot- 
houses and coaling-stations, invtughing against the cursed 
^aristocrats with savage fury. But when ho saw those two 
•little curly heads raised in safety through the blinding water 
and the hissing fires, he shook like a shot-stuck elephant, 
and groaned aloud. 

As for Beltran, he only laughed a little — very quietly, 
they say, though his loins wore scorched and blackened by 
the smoke, and his left arm had been dislocated by a blow 
from the shiverings timbers. 

H 2 
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‘ That soH of thing is caBy enough/ was all he answered to 
ihewild plaudits round him. ‘Don’t worry, please. Nothing*fl 
worth a fuss.’ 

The bargee from that hour adored him, and narrated the 
lale in those places wherein he had been previously wont to 
thunder forth his foul invective against the ‘ nobles.’ The 
history bridged class hatred, as that poisonous gulf could 
not have been bridged by sentimental socialism cast as a sop 
to Cerberus. 

IJeltran had done better for his order in this demagogue’s 
sight than if he had gone up on the wings of a bribea-for, 
lied -for, and truclded-for ‘people’s confidence/ into thelath- 
and -plaster temples of ‘ofilce.’ 

Dogs never ha\^e any diflSculty in remembering the slightest 
event or the lightest word that has ever occurred or Avas 
ever spoken in their presence. Our power of memory is 
something marvellous. It is to the human mind 'as the 
inscriptions on the Pyramids, that never wear out, are to the 
lines in your modern tombstones, that a few years “efface. 

No doubt the Bhortness of your memories is a very conve- 
nient thing for you ; for without it 1 really don’t know hoAV 
you could have the conscience to repudiate your debts, swear 
in your witness-boxes, take your marriage vows, traverse 
your divorce petitions, or do half the thing that you do do. 

But, owing to the perfection of our remembrance, I can 
recall eve^ trifle of the life that I then enjoyed with my new 
master. He generally took me with him in his pocket, and 
I saw a great deal of life in that manner, x ou think a 
]mcket is a circumscribed sphere of observation ? Nay, not 
more so than a club windoAv. 

Besides, Ave get out of the pocket, and run about hltlicr 
and hither. But you, hoAvfeAV of you CA'er move out of the 
circle of thought in your club ! 

It was a pleasant, idle, artistic, amusing season that had 
commenced Avith me in Beltran’s OAvnership. Noons spent 
at Christie’s, or Philips’, Avhere oiie could hear a prime 
minister set his soul on a small bit of old Chelsea, and see a 
cabinet of Marie Antoinette’s knocked down to a Jew ap- 
praiser ; could behold the collections of a lifetime sentenced 
to the hammer by a thankless heir, and a courtesan’s price- 
less jewels be received by and bought in for duchesses, is as 
complete and caustic a satire upon Life as one can want to 
enjoy on a sunny spring morning. 
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Half-hours passed in tho odorous cedar-linod studios of 
fashionable artists, with the smoke of choice cigars curling 
round antiques and bric-a-brac, and the sherry and seltzer 
hissing in long fairy-like glasses of Venice ; where art critics 
fondly conceited that the luxury of a Hubens must mean the 
geniiis of a Bubens likewise, and gave the ll.A.’a ill- 
scumbled and oviT-glazcd portrait of some patrician beauty 
credit for a ‘ depth ’ and a ‘ tone ’ that existed alone in the 
hue and the taste of his clarets. 

Sunday afternoons idled agreea])ly away under the limes 
and acacias on the smootli sunny lawn of some fair singer’s 
or actress’s toy villa by the Thames, wdth chit-chat and ices, 
}',rctty women and tea, the newest flowers, and the flower of 
news. Sunday dinners at some dame’s of the high world, 
with six or eight guests at tlio utmost, of people poffoctly 
suited ; and with the cJiasse lightly followed by some few bits 
of music or song, of an exquisite choice and of a faultless 
execution — some exhumed glee of Arne, some unknown 
morsel of Schubert, some plaintive passionate love-lay of 
Gounod, 

Mornings passing to and fro in the ride with a cigar in his 
mouth and a rosebud in his coat, and a glossy sorrel neck 
curved delicately under the liglit caress of his whip. Minutes 
checking the hack under tho trees, and casting the cigar to 
tlic winds of heaven, to hold in soft murmured converse some 
patrician coquidto with proud blue Plantagenet eyes, or 
some witching licad of a foreign legation with a name out of 
tho Libro d’Oro of mediaeval Europe. 

Hours, still termed ‘morning’ though at sunset, taking 
his drag down the Mile, with his wild chestnut team fretting 
and flijiging as thougli curb had n^eer galled, nor ribbon 
ever controlled them ; while aloft upon the box some duchess 
of demi-monde avenged with reckless rein the Use majesU 
to her order of the noontide intrigue in Kotten-row. 

Suppers where notliing was eaten, but five pounds a head 
w^as ])aid for looking at some flowers and hearing some cham- 
pagne corks drawn, and tasting some half-a-dozen grapes or 
a slice of water-melon. Suppers Avhere, after opera, or 
theatre, great ladies in their paint and pearls would insist 
on being taken into grated galleries in forbidden places, to 
make a fast of feasting on stout and cheese and pickles ; or 
suppers where, after opera or theatre, casino celebrities, lato 
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maids^of-all-work, would insist on being taken into gflded 
chambers in grand hotels to make a farce of scorning comet 
wines and hot-house pine apples. 

In all th<‘ae I was often his companion, goin^ into.avory 
small compass, being swift of foot after his horsi^,. though so 
small, and being a favourite with all women, save Sne, for my 
beauty, my curls, and ray tricks 

Nav, he being influential and I infinitesimal, I even went 
into tlie clubs with him ; and I learned to look out of the 
windo^vs in Pall-mall and St. James's-street with quite as 
sapient and supercilious au air as any club habitue could 
desire. 1 was very quick to hear, and observe too, the re- 
marks that they made there, and the contempt or iutercsi;^ 
as it might hap, with which they lifted their eye-glasses at 
the women passing without, 

Indeed, 1 became so accomplished in discernment that 
I turned up my nose at a hired brougham and job -horse, 
though the prettiest creature sat behind the shabby panels ; 
and cocked my ears and wagged my tail at a well-appointed 
equipage, though rouged and brazen audacity lolled on its 
cushions ; doing these with a power of selection that ]movcd 
me to have become, in a month or two, a consummate dog of 
the world. 

As for my'first initiator, Panfrcliieho, I soon bognn to feel 
the polite disdain for her as ‘only a womaii,’ that your young- 
ster, who bad been three months in the Guards, feels ( or the 
kindly coquette and ‘frisky matron ' who took him up on his 
first introduction into society, and put ])im in the right set, 
and got him into the right clubs, and gave him a nook in her 
opera-box, and a word at her parlies, when nobody else 
noticed the fledgling. 

My days and nights passed in a perpetual round of sweet- 
meats, anti(?H, ladies’ kisses, mischief, mirth, anddainty dishes. 
When I thought of poor Ben’s cottage, and old Trust’s 
dinner of crusts and oatmeal, I shame to say 1 thought of 
them with wondering scorn. There were people and clogs 
who lived like that, and never knew the taste of a truffle or 
the look of wliitebait. Of course I entirely forgot that the 
time had been — a few weeks before — 'when to myself also 
truffles and whitebait had been names unknown j but per- 
suaded myself, till I ended in believing, that I had fed oa 
nothing else all the days of my life. 
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! hypocrites you call them, those pretty 'outsiders/ 

who, fer^ught from obscurity into riches and pleasure/will 
talk ^gf. if Siey had been great ladies all their lives long f 
> , IJifoW., m^ging them by myself, I have little doubt they are 
partiall^l^incero. “W hen we like a climate we get acclima^ 
tised very soon, and when we detest our birth-place we can- 
not have any pan gs of nostal gia. N ow, they do both of these ; 
aod when they try to talk you into the idea that they were 
born in purples, believe me they have first induced them- 
selves to believe the thing they wish. 

* And ye shall walk in silken tiro/ seems to every woman 
so inevitable a law of her being, that she will forget that the 
time ever existed when she transgressed it in homespun- 

Eanfreluche I saw occasionally, meetingher in a walk, or 
at such times as Beltran took me with him to the Pearl’* 
house. But there was a coolness between us, owipgijo her 
supposing that I had fallen out of the brougham on purpose, 
and planned to be picked up as I had been ; a mean iniOigi- 
iiation, consequent on the intrigues and deceptions that 
were her daily atmosphere, which I resented too much to 
explain away. 

Bigger creatures than I have sulked a true friendship into 
its death hy torpor, from being too obstinate and full of 
pride to clear aside a wrongful supposition. Ah, good 
people, take my advice: bo as careful in choosing your 
friendship as in choosing new blood for your hound kennels; 
but when once your choice has been made, slay the hydra of 
your amour propre seventy times over, rather than let it live 
and grow and stand like a monster of darkness, between you 
and your chosen friend. 

Tho fact was, loo, that Eanfreluche loved Beltran with all 
that curious force which your cynical, worldly-wise coquettes 
can sometimes throw into an attachment ; and the poor little 
satirist was jealous of my place in those pleasant chambers. 
I saw this, hut I did not pity it. It was very sweet to my 
feelings that I, the baby and little fool as she called me, 
should have thus prospered and distinguished myself at a 
bound, while this Eocwioucault on four legs, this female 
Juvenal in a blue jacket, had been left to the caprices of a 
dancer of breakdowns. This feeling was a small one ; I 
know it, but I think I have seen something like it in 
humanity. 
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Sho laughed grimly when she heard the tale. 

‘ 8o Beltran purchases a burlesque iu good faith for two- 
fifty ; and the Mouse spends the money in trying to divert 
Laura*s fealty ; and Beltran gives a thirty-pound bit of china 
for a puppy his traitor bought for a song ; and the Mouse 
daren^t say anything because he knows he was guilty ; and 
Laura nets sheer profits from both sides, and cheats them 
both in the long run. Well, it is neat certainly.’ 

But though she thus grimaced and jeered at it, it was evi- 
dently very bitter and unwelcome to her that this singular 
turn of good fortune should have befallen myself and not 
her, and that the pink tea-set should have bought me back 
iu her place. 

On Mrs, D’Eyncourt accordingly she would at first vouch- 
sale me no information ; ^the D’Eyncourt was before Jicr 
time,’ she averred, though I believe on my soul she knew all 
about the afiair, whatever it might have been. 

* She was an actress, wasn’t she ? ’ I asked, 

* O yes ; an actress of genius, I have heard,’ 

^ And has disappeared ? ’ 

‘ My dear, everybody has “ disappeared ” who isn’t starring 
and staring before the world’s footlights. W e are uncom- 
monly fond of our celebrities, — O yes, — we buy their photo- 
graphs and steal their characters with the greatest ardour 
imaginable. We are always flinging flowers before theui, 
and throwing stones after them, with the most aflectionale 
energy possible. But it’s only while they’re iu the range of 
our eyesight. If they retire, or ]jau.se, or only get sick foi* 
a little, Ave’ve dojie with them. Your statesman may have> 
overworked his brain in your service ; your painter may 
have paralysis, your author may have gone to his olium cum 
dignitate , and your actress may have married or be a-dying ; 
— it’s all the same ; they have disappeared, and the world 
thinks no more about them,’ 

* But this woman — ’ 

* This woman was a great fool, I believe. She had no 
money ; she had a blackguard for a husband ; she had nothing 
but her talents ; and she gave herself the airs of a duchess.* 

* She was a gentlewoman, perhaps P ’ 

* Yr hat has that to do with it ? She had no money, I tell 
you. Birth without gold is a fine-feathered bird, with both 
Ids piuions cropped ofi* close at the point. Much use his 
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plumage is ! and fine fat Worms Ue’il pick up in the 
morning ! ’ 

‘ But she was surely right to send back that old nobleman’s 
diamonds?’ 

‘ O yes — and so wise, my dear! You see ; here is Laura 
with one little green beetle for her hair worth its two 
thousand guineas, and this D’Eyncourt woman stitching 
shirts in an attic in Germany as you tell me/ 

^ A woman should not sell her soul for a — * 

‘ Beetle ? As good as anything else if it’s in fashion. A 
Bcarabeus at two thousand guineas, and a shirt at seven 
brass groschen, — I’m much obliged to you for that pat 
illustration.* 

And I could not get any more out of her, for she trotted 
ofE wnth her nose in tho air to where Laura Pearl^s pony 
carriage stood by the rails in the bright noon of the now 
budding spring season. 

I was only being aired by the valet whilst Beltran himself 
was attending a private view of some foreign pictures. 

By the way, apropos of valets, let me say a word on your 
servants. 

Beltran’s man was an excellent fellow ; but as a rule, I do 
think the class of body sciwants is the most detestable 
class in the universe. How you allow their snobbism, their 
affectations, their impudence, their ignorance, and their 
general offensivenoss, as you do, is one of those things that 
no dog can understand. 

You go and laugh at Charles Surface’s valot on the stage, 
as though his ridiculous impertinence had no parallel in youi* 
own attendants and as though in appearance, at least, tlu^ 
‘gentleman’s gentleman* of that generation were not a 
million times better than the wretched cad in his cut-away 
coat and chimney-pot hat, w^hom you call ‘servant.* Jeames, 
in Ins powder and plush, may be bad enough ; but I vow 
that your ‘ own man * is ten thousand times worse. Tho 
former does, at least, by his garb and often by his manners, 
show what station he fills; but the latter looks only like 
some member of the swell-mob, and very often scarce 
behaves any better. 

I suppose he has virtues in youc eyes. I suppose he can 
be trusted to compound honey-and-ink boot- varnish; he can 
be trusted never to put an evening flower in your morning- 
coat or vice versa; he can be trusted to make a braudy-smaha 
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porhapei, nofc half -badly ; he.ean be trusted, when he takes 
four notes of appointments to four different ladies, not to 
beget eternal confusion by leaving them variously in the 
wrong places ; he can also, maybe, be trusted not to tell the 
maid attendant on that patrician damo with whom you play 
at platonics so pleasantly, of that small villa amongst 
the Kingston ^oods, where yon pursue another form of 
worship* 

' He may have all these virtues — or you think he has them 
— ^but wbat others he has you would be puzzled indeed to 
say. On my word, I hardly know which is the worst ‘form* 
out— your familiar friendship with ihe blackguards of the 
turf svl on you want them to give you a ‘straight tip or 
your familiar association with the over-dressed, moustached, 
impudent, pretentious cads who pocket your fifty or sixty 
sovereigns a-yoar for the trouble they take in smoking your 
cigars, reading your letters, riding your horses, assisting your 
intrigues, and imitating your vices. 

You are given, very continually, to denouncing or lament- 
ing the gradual encroachment of mob-rule. But, alas! 
whose fault, pray, is it that bill-discounters dwell as lords in 
ancient castles; that money-lenders reign over old, time- 
honoured lands; that low-bom hirelings dare to address 
their master with a grin and sneer, strong in the knowledge 
of his shameful secrets ; and that the vile daughters of the 
populace are throned in public places, made gorgeous with 
the jewels which, from the heirlooms of a great patriciate, 
have fallen to be the gewgaws of a fashionable infamy ? 

All, believe me, an aristocracy is a feudal fortress which, 
though it has merciless beleaguers in the Jacquerie of 
plebeian Envy, has yet no foe so deadly as its own internal 
traitor of Lost Dignity ! 


CHAPTER XVI. 

BOMAITCES OF THE KOW. 

Otte of my greatest pleasures were these mornings in 
the Itow, when Beltran used to walk there in lieu of his 
usual noontide canter. ‘At such times I would mount tho 
chair beside him ; and, sitting upright on that green iron 
throne, I passed the peripatetics in review with a counte- 
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nance that I was satisfied presented the most complete 
copy of the superciliousness, serenity, and sarcasm "^irhich 
I saw on the faces of those around me. 

Jf there ho a Eepuhlie on earth it is the Bide from twelve 
to two on a May morning. 

0, 1 Iniow it is the most fashionable lounge you have, 
halt it is a Bepublic for all that ! There C 9 ulcl Bill Jacobs 
lean against a rail, with a elay-pipo in his mouth, and a 
terrier under his arm, close beside the Earl of G-uilliadene, 
with his cigarette and his eye-glass, and his Poole-cut 
habiliments. There could Laura Pearl, or any other of her 
order, sit with their priceless old laces, and their skirts of 
satiji or velvet, sweeping against the soft, white, filmy dress 
of a duke’s chi Id-like daughter, in her seventeenth year, 
and her veiy first season. 

Tlicre Marmion Eagle, the handsome painter, ^o was 
the Wagner of jfrt, and had so much genius that no one 
dared to hang or to purchase his pictures, could place 
himself by a penny next to his forbidden love the wondrous- 
eyed Lady Gwendoline; and for one sweet half-hour 
forget that ho was a madman, and she a great noble’s be- 
troihod. There Maud Delamere, wearing her gold-laden 
cashmere as none other did, could flirt away her pleasant 
morning, side by side with the great Duchess of Astolat ; 
while the duchess, eyeing the shawl, would silently appraise 
llie worth of the marvellous fabric, and honestly admire 
the heauty of the wearer, being liersclf the only person in 
all London who knew not that both cashmere and Dela- 
mere ivero as much the property of llis Grace of Astolat 
as Tvas his stud or kennel. 

There could the tired shop-girl, escaped for an hour 
from the heated show-rooms on some thrice-blessed Bel- 
gravian errand, pause beneath the trees, and receive a 
fresh incentive to remain virtuous on ten shillings a-week 
by the sight of Lillian Lee, with her glistening chignon, 
and her velvet habit, and her jew^ellcd wiiip, leaning down 
from her hundred-guinea hack to laugh with Lord Brune 
and Ercddy Orford. 

There also could the weaiy author, or the generous gen- 
tleman, whose brain was being maddened or whose heart 
was being broken by the curse of too much honour and too 
little gold, behold hoAv great a thing it was to be a cheat; 
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as Fiodora, live great usurer, rode by on his black Arab ; 
or the .old withered yellow face of the unwedded capitalist, 
Baron Moresco, brought smileB to those fair patrician lips 
with which they never greeted mere wit or talent, blood or 
beauty, in the men who passed beside their chairs. 

The Eow surely is a Eepublic ; for in it first come, first 
served ; and a copper coin will throne alike tho ambassa- 
dress and the traviata, the' aristocrat and tho cad, the 
creditor and the debtor. But all, still, are not equal, you 
object ? Ah, bah ! if that be your objection to a Eepublic, 
you had best remain a Conservative till the end of tiino. 

On this common ground I met, as I have said, King 
Arthui", and Fanfrelueho, and many other dogs of high 
rank and breeding who were wont, like myself, to saunter 
their mornings away in the Park. 

Once also I saw Bronze — ^poor, patient, faithful Bronze. 
He was wandering wearily among that gay butterfly crowd, 
searching, searching, searching everywhere : on his endless 
and hopeless errand. A groom lashed him with his whip ; 
a policeman kicked him away as a stray cur ; Lillian Lee 
rode her horse viciously at him ; Laura Pearl’s page drove 
him with a curse from resting a moment under her car- 
riage out of the scorch of the sun. And I — well ! — I have 
promised you to be as honest as Jean Jacques — I, throned 
on my green chair, affected not to sec him. 

Paiiily, it was because I dreaded greatly to tell him that 
the boy Harold was dead, and that his quest was useless. 
Chiefly, I knew it was heeause a Countess, BoltTan’s sister, 
had spread her gold-broidercd humous for luy throne, and 
the Astolat dog, tho most supercilious of poodles, sat 
beside me; and wutli iny snow-white curls, my gay blue 
ribbon, and the pretty arrogant air '^^ith which I had 
learned to cock my eye and lift my nose, I shrank from re- 
cognition of that dus^, tired, starving, homeless creature. 

It was shameful, 1 knew; our race is scarcely ever 
tainted by such weaknesses ; but, whilst you condemn me, 
think a moment, — are you eager to bow to a ruined man in 
the Eow? Will you check your horse by the rails 
smile on a poor relation? Will you shake liands in the 
face of the town with a penniless strolling artist in a linen 
blouse,, and with a wooden pipe in his mouth, tliough you 
mav know he has the genius of a Eaphael and the heart of 
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a t'faiicois (UAssiae? No ; muetjr-nine out of a hundred 
of you won't. My fake shame of poor Bronze hai5 many 
analogies in your iuiiuanify. 

Yet none the less did I feel remorse for it ; wc always 
do feel acute remorse whemever we descend to your level D)’’ 
wounding a friend, or hy fawning on a foe. And I would 
fain Imve darted after him, and made full and instant 
amends for my wickedness, but, at the first motion that I 
gave, the Countess’s little hand caught my collar, and held 
me motionless down on my seat. 

It seemed indeed as though she had divined my inten- 
tion ; and felt that a display of friendship from Prosperity 
to Poverty would be an unseemly anomaly, unfit for that 
place of fair fashion. 

1 confessed my sin that day to ranfreliiche. 

‘ Bless me, my dear ! ’ said that cynic. ‘ You’re no busi- 
ness to have learned your lesson so quick ; you don’t live 
with a woman ! ’ 

She had never recovered, nor was ever likely to recover, 
tlie sharp jealousy which she felt of my selection by her 
hero ; but she had an excellent heart in her way, though 
such a bitter little thing, and she was often very good- 
natured indeed. 

That day 1 coaxed out of her nt last as much as she 
knew of that story of Derry Deiizii’s, which she had oneo 
promised, and always afterwards refused, to tell mo. 

lie had just passed us, on his black mare, with his glass 
in his eye, and his cigarette in his mouth, and the sunshine 
f\ill on his dark, handsome, reckless face. 

SSiory, my dear? ’ eveiy one oC those men has a story,’ 
said Mi.ss Voluhility, when I reminded her of her promise. 

‘ It makes me mad to hear that wretched Mouse, when he 
wants to slate a very good novel, declare that there is no 
romance in real life. Grood gracious ! Why, no novelist 
would dare to write half the things that I know have hap- 
pened ; the coincidences are too marvellous, the fates too 
bizarre, the anomalies too glaring, the skein of circum- 
stances too entangled, in real life, for any novelists to dare 
to paint exactly all that, they sc ‘0 or know.* Do all re- 
viewers live in a nutshell, and absorb themselves in an 

• I beg thoroughly to corroborate this opinion of Mdlle. Fanfrclucho, 
whom 1 report 1‘uithfuUy, but with whom I do not always agree. — Ei>. 
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eternity of knitting and muffins, and threepenny whist, 
that they persist in declaring there is no romance in real 
life? Heavens! the unutterable woe, the insane pas- 
sions, tie extraordinary contradictions, the horrible ruin, 
the Wonderful accidents, forming themselves like a kaleido- 
scope picture, that I have beheld in my season of existence ! 
The wildest novel was never one half so wild as the real 
^ fate of many a human life that to superficial eyes look 
serene, and placid, and uneventful enough. Life is just the 
same now, as in the ages of the (Edipus agony, and the 
Orestes crime. It is only that now — ^they show nothing.’ 

*' But bell me what happened to him,* I urged, yawning a 
little. 

* O, you little idiot ! * she cried, disgusted. * One would 
certainly think you wore a woman — always staring at one 
little whelk on the shore, and always ignoring the whole 
groat ocean and sky ! The whelk is the one narrow per- 
sonality ; the waves and horizon are the vast expanse of 
universal circumstance. 

‘You are almost as bad as an English girl that I be- 
longed to once for a few months. Slie was the wife of 
the great Belgian ])aititor, Bliilip Cornaro ; she was a pretty 
creature, with no brains. One glorious evening, down by 
the Biscay coast— they lived there at that time in an ex- 
quisite villa — ho was painting out-of-doors ; painting a 
great golden comet that floated over a purple sky, above a 
moonlit sea. 

‘The bells of a campanile rang eight and nine and ten ; 
he painted on and on and on ; and I sat quiet beside him. 
Eor there was a spell in this marvellous night, with that 
mystical moKSsenger from the unknown gods to men waiting 
there, in the still starlit skies, above the husiied calm waters, 

‘The girl stole up beside us fevoiishly twice or thrice. 
At length, as the bells rang the tenth hour, she came agaiu 
swiftly and shook him by the arm. Ho started — thus un- 
welcomely roused from out of his grt'at mystic dreams. 

“ Come at once, Cornaro,” she whispered ; “ I have waited 
BO long — so long ! ” 

* He roused himself with a sigh. 

“I cannot come,” ho said patiently, gazing with his 
whole soul iuliis eyes, at the sea and the sky. 

“ Cannot 1 And why ? ” she cried m y!Sa:^ed wonder. 
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“ WKy f ** he echoed, “ look there, love — ^thai^ splendour 
Krill never revisit the earth for five centuries.” 

‘ She pushed the brush from his hand with a pout on her 
pud^ lips, 

“ The comet I Who cares for that ? you must come in. > 
The tea is getting cold ^ 

‘And then people say that incompatibility of character 
is not reason cnoujifh tor a divorce ! ’ the duke’s poodle 
added, as Fanfreluche paused in her long recital. 

‘ Ah, they say so, Poodle,’ that cynic responded. ‘ But 
nobody’s ever proved it yet, I think.’ 

‘This is not Denzil’s story? ’ I urged, my mind curiously 
dwelling on Mrs. D’Eyncourt, 

‘lie’s fifty stories, my dear,* said Fanfreluche. ‘They 
all of ’em have. Look there — do you see Peel Vai^asour, 
that little, dry, slender chip of a man who is hardly bigger 
than his own fusee? Well, he’s the hardest riAer that 
ever sent a horse at a six -bar ; and the boldest trooper that 
ever led his men into the jaws of hell. Yet do you know 
that, for ton whole years, that man has been given over, 
heart and body and soul, to the wildest, saddest, direst 
passion that ever possessed a Ufe ? 

‘ Seo yonder too — on that sorrel hunter that is plunging 
and tearing at its bit — that is Sir George Maude of Effing- 
ham. Is he not your beau-ideal of a fair, frank, fearless, 
Bunny-liearied English gentleman, with his golden beard 
blowing in the wind, and his blue eyes glancing in the 
light, and his manly laugh ringing out so cheerily? Well, 
my dear, go home with George, or rather go where he 
never goes, to that grand old Effingham in the westeni 
woods, by the western seas, that looks like Launcelot’s 
ocean-castle ; and you will find the picture of a woman 
there, A woman with Titian’s hair and Boucher’s velvet 
eyes, smiling ; with a scarlet flower lield against her lips, 
in a pretty unspoken symbolic “ hush ! ” Well, that vroman 
was George’s wife. 

‘ And the picture is locked in a darkened room, that 
never is opened, nor hears the fall of footsteps, nor sees the 
light of day. She had all his big, brave, kindly heart, and 
all his loyal un doubting honour. So tJie broke the one 
and betrayed the other. To do him the more shame, 
moreover, she chose her paramour out of his own kith and 
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kin. It was a horrible talc — of worse than paaaiem, of 
worse than sin. George pursued them to Paris, and would 
have killed his cousin — strangled him by the sheer force of 
his hands— if the crowd in the Bois had not tom them 
asunder. 

^ * He has been freed by the law, and the woman has 

wedded her lover. But the old halls of Effingham never 
see their master’s face ; the old forests never hoar the ring 
of his rifle ; no children’s gay feet tread the grasses ; no 
woman’s glad voice wakes the echoes. And that man is 
haunted for ever, by a ghost that will never be laid.’ 

I an swered nothing — these revelations saddened me. 

‘Look there again,’ pursued this pseudo-philosopher. 
‘You see that cold, fair, sardonic-looking creature there, 
on a dark bay, wearing a rose in his coat, and riding with 
Paget Desmond ? Well, tliat is Vivyan Bruce ? He is a 
colonel of Guards, and in the Brigades they always call him 
Mephisto ; while society in general is given to saying that 
it Satan himself does ever walk abroad in man’s guise, ho 
clothes himself in the fleshly garb of wicked Vy Bruce, who 
is the deadliest shot in all Europe, and the wildest gain bier 
that ever shook a main. Well, do you know that there is 
a blind woman, still lovely oven in her sightlessness, dwell- 
ing in tho daintiest river-home by Clicfdcn, who could tell 
you fchat for tenderness, pitifulness, thoughtfulness, there 
IS not the equal of Mephisto ” in the world. Jt was Iho 
old, ohl story, of sweet forbidden love, and lives that met 
too late. One terrible night she, young and bcauti£ul,and 
weary of heart, for a love that never could be hers, stand- 
ing beside her casement close by the gates of Erascati,w'as 
striken by a sudden stroke of liglitning darting from above 
Albano, and made blind then and for ever. Her husband 
cursed her, and abandoned her ; this man alone cleaved to 
lier, and took her in her senselessness and sightlessness, 
deeming her even thus yet fairer than all fair women. 
The world calls such love sin— ah, tho world is so very 
wise ! Well, many years have drifted by since then : but 
go you and ask of Beatrice Silviera, in her solitude, where 
to be his consoles her for the loss of all besides, whether 
that man be indeed a devil, as they say ; or whether his 
voice be not ever gentlest, liis care be not ever surest, 
his nee be not ever perPect, his love be not ever in- 
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finite to her, in her darkness and her helplessness, whose 
eyes can never again look once into bis own.’ 

1 was silent~awed by her unwonted gravity. I looked 
at him ; he had n cold, hard, careless foco, 1 thought; and 
he laughed idly where he rode with other men. 

* Ton poor little brat ! ’ cried Eanfreluche contemp- 
tuously. ‘ Arc you, wlio are a dog, as foolish as those poor 
scribes who, being at their wits* ends for what to say, 
declare romance is dead in human lives? Pshaw! Do 
you think that because our friends there ride with flowers 
in their coats, and cigars in their mouths, and call the 
loveliest Helen only "‘not bad-looking,” and show their 
friendship to Patrocliis chiefly by “getting up behind 
him,”* and lounge in the smoking-room of their clubs as 
though they had not one caro upon earth, that therefore 
they pever searched for a four-leaved shamrock ? nevei* chal- 
lenge fight for a brazen shield they deem silver? never 
wear the sackcloth under the silk, and the iron belt under 
the Velvet ; and never hunger vainly for the sight of a 
Holy Sepulchre that has no place save in their dreams? 
Chut ! — You know nothing of men ! ’ 

I was abashed. To me the riders of the Bow looked 
nothing but a fashionable mob of well-dressed, well- 
mounted, easy-tempered, and somewhat bored gentlemen. 
But I suppose she knew best ; and to be sure Penzil, 
gazing at the photograph in solitude, had been a very dif- 
ferent person to what ho looked now', where he had checked 
his horse beside the rail, and leaned from his saddle to 
laugh and talk over the Epsom chances with Pred Orford. 

‘ Look at Derry,’ said Eanfreluche sharply, feminine- 
like, coming round (now I had ceased to ask her) to the 
very point on which she had refused information. ‘Deny 
is one of the gayest- tempered and most popular men on 
the town. And yet that man has had a good deal of grief 
in his life and one murder. He comes from a great old 
family, and he went through Eton and Christ Church, and 
into the Guards, and all the rest of the course ; and till he 
was five-and-twenty thought himself as rich as Croeaus. At 
that time his father died, leaving just a hundred thousand 

* Mdlle. Faufreliiche used the fashionable slang she had caughh 
up at the Turf, or the Kag, or tlie Ealeigh. She means backing their 
friends’ bills.— -E d. 
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potmdB* worth of debt behind him. Derry didn’t my 
much ; but he just sold the estate — a gijna old Cornish 

S laiCe that he loved passionately — paid all the debts, 
owered his two sisters, left the Guards, and went into the 
Austrian army. 

* There he rose rapidly ; he was of the very stuff for a 
cuirassier ; but when he had got his majority, and had been 
there some nine years, and had grown iond of the service, 
an unlucky thing happened ; he was second in a duel. It 
fell to his lot to measure the paces. Now, you know he 
is a giant in the land, and his strides are longer than those 
of most men. Tho other second, who was an Austrian of 
very high rank, sneered thereat. 

“ You seem determined to place distance enough between 
your principal and mine ! ” he cried scoffingly. 

^ Dentil took no notice, and the duel was fought. It 
ended harmlessly, with a bullet graze on both sides. 
When it was over, Denzil went up to tho other second 
who had jeered him. 

“ You complained a moment ago of my putting too much 
distance between the combatants,” he said quietly. “We 
will fight as close as you like now.” 

* Then out he drew his handkerchief, and tendered one 
end to the Austrian — Highland fashion. So, breast to 
breast, with the width of that bit of cambric betwixt them 
— as many gallant gentlemen were wont to stand for the 
death-word in the old wild Scottish days — they fired. The 
shots were simultaneous, and both fell. Denzil was severely 
wounded in the breast-bone ; but the Austrian was shot 
through the heart.”* 

* His brother cuirassiers concealed our friend’s place of 
santuary until he had recovered sufficiently for them to 
get him in safety out of the country ; but his career in the 
army was over — the high station of the dead Austrian 
made the duel an offence beyond pardon. Denzil took this 
death greatly to heart also ; it was the only duel ending 
fatally that he had ever fought, and he travelled in many 
strange eastern lands for some time. Half-a-dozen years 
ago he came hack to the old London life ; a thousand 

* I oan bear witness that Fanfreluohe describes the duel as it 
•ibtiially took place, without any exaggeration. So unusual a fact is 
a female nsireior, that I think it necessary to testify to it, — !E d. 
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or BO had been left him 'by a relative* and on this, 
with what he mahes by those noyols of his, that are so gay 
and BO moumftu, so weary and bo witty, ho lives well 
enough. But — ’ 

^Who is Mrs. D’Eyncourt?' I asked. 

* Mrs. D’Eyncourt ? Well, Mrs, D’Eyncourt was a very 
handsome woman, who was all the rage in London w^hen 
I was just out and belonged to the Household Brigade. 
She was an actress, and they made lier the fashion — for a 
time. She was an astonishingly beautiful woman, which 
helped her wonderfully; and an astonishingly proud woman, 
which went dead against her. She came of an old race, 
they said ; and she was dee])ly read, and highly cultured. 
Her husband was a great scoundrel — a sort of gentlcman- 
Bwindlcr, who drove her on I 0 the si age, and spents’all bIw 
gained there ; yes, and would have bad no objection to 
have lak(*n any of her money, liowsoevcr it should have 
been made. He would have slaked his wife at piquet, 
just as soon as he would have staked a sovereign. Denzil 
was always about wiili them. He got Mrs. jD’Byncourt 
her best engagements He wrote the host critiques that 
appeared on her. He was in the stalls or behind the 
scenes every night that she played. He was very much in 
love with her — tluit everybody saw. But then, so wore a 
good many others She hnd the hall at her feet when she 
chose to spurn it away. That is, when she had been the 
talk of th(3 lown for two seasons, and waf^ really making 
something like fame, she disappeared — nobody knows 
where. Everybody thought Henzd was in the secret, I 
can’t say ^vhethcr he was. But at any rate, the same 
]iight that she vanished, her husband was thrashed within 
an inch of his life by somebody; and found black and blue, 
and Bcarcelj able to speak, with the door of his ckismber 
shut on him. I always thought Derry ^id that' 

‘ And Mrs. D’Bjyncourt ? ’ 

' How your head runs on that woman ! The last night 
that she appeared was a great triumph for her. A certain 
cabal — there is always a very strong cabal against a woman 
who is so unsexed that she won’t accept diamonds — had 
done their best to write her down; had derided her, con- 
demned her, stoned her with injury and insults from the 
catapults of their criticisms. But the woman was gloriously 

N 2 
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handsume, resolute too in will, and of singular talpt. She 
was, for once, stronger than the strong clique against her ; 
she carried the public with her; and the curtain fell at 
length on a shower of flowers, and amidst a storm of 
applause. But that night was the last that the town evei 
saw Q-ertrude D’Eyncourt. Of course, they all said that 
Derry had hidden her somewhere, especially as ho 
went abroad the day after. He came back six months 
later, looking ill enough, and he horsewhipped one fellow 
who had repeated (so that it came to his hearing) what all 
the town said of this woman. And of course they were all 
quite sure then it was true.’ 

‘ But was it?* 

‘How can I tell child? All 1 know is, that I have 
never heard a syllable about her from anybody, till you 
told me ike other day of that news of Lord Mark’s. But, 
good gracious how you chatter? There are our ponies 
moving off. I wouldn’t miss going with them for worlds. 
Pearl lunches this morning with some men at the Levia- 
than, and that hotel is the only place where they do aspic 
with plovers’ eggs so that 1 can cat it.’ 

And away the little chatterbox and gourmet trotted 
ringing her golden bells, and ])rcsently jumping into the 
carriage, was whirled out of sight by the swiftly-trotting 
feet or Pearl’s ponies. 

Derry Denzil was talking over the Danebury cracks, by 
the rails; Peel Vavasour was making some man shriek 
wit hlaughter, by relating a new double entendre of Schcn- 
tack’s ; 8ir George was discoursing with great animation 
of the last run of the season with the York and Ainsty ; 
and Vy Bruce was murmuring idlest nonsense to Lillian 
Lee, as he lighted one of his cigarettes for her use. 

I sat on mv chair bewildered and saddened. You 
always are, I think, whenever Belphegor first unroofs the 
houses for you. 


CHAPTER XVII 

BELTBAIf. 

The new burlesque throve at the Coronet. It was a 
success, as you say in your old jargon. The reckles^ 
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breakdowns, tie puns — ^which it seemed really had some 
humour in them, and therefore were quite uncommon — the 
splendid Parisian dresses, the lively music, all insured its 
popularity. And Laura Pearl shone in her jigs — the 
number of which was increased, according to her desire, 
with a rollicking zest that raised her higher than ever in 
the stalls* estimation. 

She was generally late to arrive, sullen when crossed for 
a moment, capricious and ungrateful to an incredible extent, 
and self-willed with a stubbornesa of temper which would 
have brought her heavy fines and loud curses from the 
tyrannical ‘old Wynch* had shebeen one of those luckless 
girls who lived in attics and slaved on twenty shillings a 
week. As it was, of course nobody dared say a W4)rd to 
her; and all the wrath of that Jupiter Tonans, the acting 
manager, fell on the oftentimes innocent, and invariably 
defenceless, heads of those hapless young players who had 
holes in their gloves, and rents in their boots, and a hungry 
pinched look in their faces, and who toiled in the rain and 
the gaslight to and from tlie theatre on foot, whilst her 
brougham drove up or away with much noise and fury and 
dis])lay, and a dashing roan mare that stepped up to its 
nose. 

Although Beltran had protested against dogs being taken 
there, I often went down to the Coronet with him ; and few 
things ever amused me much more when I ceased to be 
bewildered at the strangeness of the life there. 

He was not very often there himself, however ; except 
on such evenings as he had those suppers which were the 
talk of the town — little costly dainty repasts, where a certain 
sort of wit really did circulate, dead though wit is in your 
modern society, and where thev sometimes played piquet, 
or ^carte, or lasquenet till the morning. There were 
•scarcely more than ten or twelve men, his most intimate 
CO panions, that ever had the entrance to the little gilded 
a her-hued chamber ; and, of course, as it became to be 
considered very chic to get the pass there, and as equally, 
of course, all the w^omen of his own world were jealous in 
their own minds of what they could not enter into ; the 
many who were excluded said very fearful things of the 
few who were admitted ; and I do verily believe that 
Beltran’s suppers were considered by society to recall 
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BargW# feasts, or D’Argenson’s nunnery. He knew tkw 
very well ; but be only laughed at it himseff , and did nothing 
to uproot the conviction. He knew very well, also, that 
he seldom drank anything stronger there than iced seltzer- 
water, and never did anything worse there than lose his 
hundreds on a quatorze of queens. He could have made 
an end to the reports in a week by inviting a score when 
he only asked half-a-dozen ; but that would not have been 
a mode of remedy at all like Vere Essendine. 

►So he (Continued to shut his doors against the many ; and 
the many continued to assert that the Coronet supper-room 
was a compound of the Pare aux Ccrf s and the Agapemone, 
with champagne and picquet in its entr’actes. 

All the norrors that were whispered of it, however, never 
prevented the chastest dame that ever I heard of, or the 
haughtiest Belgravian matron, from accepting with pleasure 
and smiles his offer of a box for the season. Indeed, to 
spend an hour and a half while the burlesque was on behind 
those dainty rose-silk curtains of the lo(/es, with little cups 
of orange pekoe sent to them in his tiniest and choicest 
china, was one of the pet amusements ot‘ the great ladies of 
his own order ; and they would turn their handsome eyes 
from resting through their lorgnons on the Pearl to smile 
with sunny welcome on his entrance to their box. 

Of course, they all considered his conduct shocking when 
they spoke of it in their own boudoirs ; but that was no 
reason why they should refuse his fashionable theatre and 
his fragrant tea. And they never gave a sign that they 
knew Laura Pearl was anything more than a very well 
dressed marionette made oi wood and hung upon wires. 

In your admirable world there is nothing more easy or 
more convenient than to ignore — ^except, indeed, it bo to 
go one step iairther, and forget. 

Yonr unlucky people, who ffnd it difficult to do tno first, 
break the rules of tact and of good society ; your unhappy 
people, who cannot do the last, break things of less conse- 
quence — their hearts. 

In this new world of mine I liked every one save tnis 
Pearl of price ; and she, for her part, cordially detested me, 
though by me she had gained a pair of ear-rings worth two 
hundred sovereigns, and a pink tea-set w ortli fifty. When- 
ever she saw mo — if Beltran’s eye was off her — she slapped 
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or shook, or pinched me ; and once gare m0 a fearful fall 
by jerking me ofE the carriage-rug from the footboaard of a 
very lofty mail phaeton. 

‘ Be so good as to leave that dog alone, Laura,* Beltran 
said to her one day when she was clutching mercilessly at 
my curls till I screamed. 

‘I sha’n’t, then ! * she retorted, and therewith struck me 
with her fan so hard a blow that the tortoiseshell sticks 
broke in shivers. 

Beltran smiled, well pleased. 

* W omen’s temper generally ends in their own losses,* 
he murmured. ‘You don’t look handsome when j'ou get 
savage.’ 

Which assurance only made her more furious. This sort 
of amenities was the usual characteristic of theirintencourse; 
and I often marvelled why a man so fond of repose, and so 
impatient of anything like a scene, could voluntarily sub- 
ject himself to it. I remarked this once to Fanfreluche. 

That little canine cocodette turned her nose in the air 
with her wonted gesture of scorn. 

‘ My dear, where’s another woman so handsome P* 

And this was true. 

You people, when you vrrite about love, do not allow 
enough weight to the inlluence of purely physical attrac- 
tions. 

The town had pronounced Laura Pearl the ‘ handsomest 
thing out.* It is as agreeable to a man’s pride and sense 
of possession to hear this said of his mistress, as it is for 
him to hear his year-old racer pronounced nearer perfection 
than all the two hundred and odd horses to be seen in the 
yard on a Sunday afternoon. This is not a lofty motive for 
passion, you say ? Ah, well, I cannot help that. A great 
mauy of your motives are not lofty. 

Beltran, moreover, had been bred and bom in a sphere 
where women, after all, are reall}^ held in much the same 
esteem as in any oriental country, though they are treated 
with more outward forms of deference and courtesy, and 
cost a very great deal more for their maintenance. In his 
youth ho had been besieged and disgusted by marriage- 
makers of his own order ; and ho had now in his manliood 
got into a congenial habit of only seeking his loves in a 
world from which the demon of marriage was exorcised 
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He did not want mental power in his mistreBS, nor yet 
aflection ; he found the first, in plenty, in other forma of 
society ; and he looked on the latter with a sort of horror 
as on something that would ‘ bore ’ him infallibly and un- 
bearably. 

Indeedi like many men of his time, he did his very ut- 
most to persuade himself that be was heartless, and every- 
body else that be was mindless. 

'?et a keener intelligence than bis few men were born 
with ; and a truer Iriend than be was never lived. Now, 
/our fine intelligence will always soon or late grow dis- 
satistiod with abasing itself to the senses ; and he who can 
be a sincere friend has also in him the capability of sincere 
love. 

A trifle, too, showed me this temper iti him. 

[And by the way, permit mo to add that if you were 
quicker and wiser at guessing your companions* characters 
from the indices of tnfies, you would not make those ever- 
lasting blunders of foolish trust and idiotic suspicion which 
so continually excite in you the contempt and wonder of 
dogs !] 

This happened when I had been about a month in his 
possession. 

‘ What a pity that boy was in such a deuce of a hurry to 
kill himself,’ said Denzil, on© evening, as they drove down 
to a Richmond dinner. I being ensconced in the back- 
seat, and there being, for once, no w oman in the front. 

‘ What boy ? ’ asked Beltran. 

* That poor young w retch w ho wrote the Demeter. I see 
they have brought some posthumous poems of his out “ by 
the late Harold Gerant,” and they are likely to make a 
sensation. There is certainly wonderful stuff iu them.* 

‘How do they get out if he’s dead? I thought pub- 
lishers would have nothing to say him.* 

‘ They would have nothing — whilst he was alive. That 
is their way. They have a knack of thinking that genius, 
like Ganges grass, only exhales its worth when it’s been 
well crushed. It seems that there were manuscripts of 
his lying about in various places ; and after the issue of 
that fragment the Trade thought it a decent speculation to 
collect, and to issue them ’ 

‘More fool the Trade, then. While Massinger, and 
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Ford, and Marvell lie unread in ninety-nine libraries out 
of a hundred, who wants the catchpenny jingle of 19th- 
century verse ? * 

* Come, come ; you said yourself that there was great 
promise in that fragment.’ 

‘ So I might. But I take it if the man’s dead it don’t 
matter much what he promised ; he can’t come up to time 
with any of it, whether it's a promissory note or a promis- 
sory poem.* 

* Don’t be a brute, Vere ! The poor lad would rest 
quieter in his grave, I fancy, for knowing that those 
thoughts of his are not all lost.’ 

‘ !l^erybody does rest quiet in his grave, I believe, unless 
he’s scooped up with a spado by an enterprising Bfilway 
Company. You literary men do allow yourselves such 
poetic license of expression. Surely, from your own senti- 
mental point of view, you ought to be awfully glad this 
young idiot did kill himself : who would know anything of 
Cliatterton if it weren’t for that lucky dose of prussic 
acid ? and who would care a hang for Shelley if, in lieu of 
dying poetically, he had lived to grow fat, leave o& his 
sailor’s jacket, read family prayers, and turn laureate ?’ 

‘ If you would only read this book — ’ 

*1! good gracious! When do I ever read anything, 
unless it be a novel of yours, or of Lawrence’s ? * 

‘ If you would only read the poem you would see what it 
is that I mean. There are a hundred faults in them, of 
course ; but there is a wonderful glow of imagery and depth 
of thought in them for the works of so mere a boy. No 
pretentiousness either ; no borrowed CatuUan images ; no 
mock incestuous rapture; but the strength of passions 
struggling with their tempters, like young lions in a net ; 
and yet, with all their latent woe and fire, the purity of a 
mind that had evidently fed on the simplicity of some free, 
open-air, and meditative life — the only true life for the poet 
and the painter. If you would for once read them — ^ 

‘ But I never shall, my dear Derry. So I will take your 
praises on trust ; the only way not to be obliged to disagree 
with them. Just now, rhapsodies on bisque soup and red 
mullets are more to my taste. I wish your dead boy all 
sorts of living laurels, but I clearly foresee tliat he will grow 
into a bore. Pray don’t let us have too much of him.’ 
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DexLxii flung himself back in his scat;, a little out of 
temper. 

I, lying coiled in my tiger rug, wondered within myself. 

It so chanced that a month or so earlier I had happened 
to go out in the forenoon with Beltran, at a different hour 
to has usual one. And he had' wended* his way, walking, 
with a cigar in his mouth, to a certain house ot business ; 
where with my own ears I had distinctly heard him, in a 
Bom<iwhat long business interview, commission the principals 
of the house to search for all manuscripts bearing the in- 
scripi ion atta^ed to the poem of Demeter ; when round, to 
have the noblest of such fragments selected by some scholar 
competent to make the choice, and then to have- them 
-printed and issued with as little delay as possible, and at 
his own cost. I had also heard the persons he had thus 
commissioned ask if they might, without offence, inquire 
the reason for his interest in the young dead penniless 
writer ? and had heard his answer. ‘ Interest ? None in 
the least. I never saw him in my life. But the boy had 
genius ; and it ought not to be buried with his body.' And 
therewith he left, desiring that his name should not in any 
way be associated with the affair, but that the publishers 
themselves should appear to be the originators, as well as 
the executors, of the matter. 

Herein it appeared that he had been thoroughly well 
obcjred. The poems had appeared, been discussed, been 
admired, and the name of the dead boy was on the lips of 
many ; but not a soul had ever dreamed that he had so 
much as thought twice of the story of che suicide that 
Denzil had told at his Sunday breakfast. 

But why conceal this generous and sympathetic action ? 
— and conceal it too with this cy uical assumption of con- 
temptuous indifference ? 

Nay, I cannot tell ; I can only say it was his way of 
belying himself ; a way I have known in more men than 
one of like temperament. 

* They do good by stealth, and blush to find it known ; ’ 
or rather swear impatiently to find it known, as their mamier 
is. I do not say that this masking of all their better acts 
and thoughts is of itself commendable ; but I think, in view 
of the innumerable creatures who crow out aloud their own 
.charities, and of the abundant hypocrites who only fold 
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their robes to hide their vice and avarice, such exertions 
as his are refreshing, and not to be condemned. If yon 
have not known men like him, men of this order and ol thia 
habit of speech and act, you will not be likely to compre- 
hend the character of this master of mine. 

Presently we dashed over Eiohmond Hill, and drew up 
before the old Star and G-arter. And hero Beltran, with 
the Dukeof Astolat,Ned Guilliadene, a Charge d^Affiaires, 
and a Guardsman, gave one of those dinners which eeemed 
part and parcel of his duties as lessee of the Goroi^et. A 
dinner where all the prettiest of his actresses blossomed 
forth in the most intensely Parisian of dresses, and many 
hundred pounds’ worth of diamonds and rubies. Where 
the portly dame, always attached to the house, whp^onld' 
be either Ilamlct’s mother or Mrs. Candour, the Countess 
Capulet or Mrs. Bouncer, appeared in velvets of the richest 
purple, or violet, or ruby, for she played propriety on many 
scarcely proper occasions, and this is a lucrative ofiB.ee 
always gratefully acknowledged. Where that charming 
woman, Mrs. Delamere (who on the stage had something of 
the sympathetic acting and elegant ease of the French 
school, yet saw herself almost disregarded by an audience 
eager for the breakdowns and burlesques of Laura Pearl), 
brought the superb grace and proud negligence of a duchess, 
though her forsaken lord was a wine-merchant’s clwk,who 
had wedded her out of a milliner’s work-room. Where the 
male comedians, making in private the same blunder that 
distinguished them in public, thought coarseness and 
buffoonery were wit ; and took an insane relish in the 
privilege of the moment, which allowed them to address 
without prefix as ‘ Beltran,’ and * Brune,’ and ‘ Desmond,’ 
and ‘ Denzil,’ men who, meeting them the next day in Pall- 
mall, barely gave them a nod of the head as good morning. 
Such a dinner as their host had sat at hundreds of times, 
bored to death by the drear monotony of the thing, which 
so exactly reproduced itself one year after another. He 
knew precisely when Mrs. Delamere would snide, when 
Mrs. Mac Mundo would frown, what puns his first comedy- 
man would make, and wdiere he would infallibly make them ; 
what pretty consternation his actresses would: show at the 
first questionable story that came round with the chahlis ; 
what flushed amusement they would receive a much naughtier 
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one with, when thej had come to the charti^euse ; what 
riotous laughter the Pearl would give to the punsters as 
she crammed the crystallised sweetmeats into her rosy 
mouth, and had her armies of glasses replenished again imd 
again ; what exquisite dignity disdainful Maude Delamere 
would show as she swept away on the terrace with her 
black laces all trailing about her ; and what nonsense he 
should be expected to murmur in the scent of the geraniums 
and heliotropes to these women, every turn of whose fea- 
tures and every tone of whose voices ho knew as well as the 
letters of the alphabet. Dinners at which his actors would 
drink the rich wines, and the actresses eat the rare fruits, 
of his gimg ; but from wluoh as often as not they would 
drive away, the one to curse him as a swell because he had 
not laughed at their broadest joke, and the other to mutter 
against him as a niggard, because the enamelled or jew^elled 
present laid with the bread-roll under the napkin was a 
shade less costly than what they had desired. 

Little Panfreluche was right. 

In other ages the jesters fed on blows and black broth, 
yet oftentimes loved their princes, and would have died for 
them had only their jingling bauble been a two-edged sword. 
But in this age the wagered fools, fed on the fat of the land, 
and drenched with the choicest of vintages, have none such 
fealty as this, but rise from their master’s board to spit 
forth venom behind his steps, and ring their bells to cliime 
out his dishonour. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

HIS TI£WS ON niNNEHa 

Apeopos of these Bichmond entertainments, I often 
wondered, by the way, why men,wmo had their own admir- 
able cooks, and their own elegant abodes, and their own 
choice selected wines, were so addicted to coming out to 
dinner at the Star and Giirter, or Ship, or any suburban 
place, that it w^as fashionable to dine at in this manner. 

I often wondered what peculiar attraction existed for 
them in spending about five times as much on their dinner 
aa it would have cost at home, only for the sake of getting 
in return a questionable cuisine, lumpy sauces, cold soups, 
and fifUi-rate champagnes at exorbitant prices. 
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I never solved the question ;• and I cannot but think the 
mode is an extraordinary mistake — a great waste of time 
and money, without any adequate quid pro qm. 

If I, instead of being a dog, fed at best on scattered 
crumbs, were a rich man, and a man of influence enough to 
be able to command whatever society I chose, I should never 
dine out of my own house. 

But if everybody did that, you object, who would there 
bo for guests ? Pooh ! my dear friend, men will never be 
so equal but what there will always be your gay, courtly, 
silver-tongued, half-bankrupt, though well-born Martial, 
who will always be charmed to enjoy the magnificence of 
Lucan’s villa. And if I were Lucan, I would always eat 
my coem at home. 

A dinner is not a thing which should be left to^chance. 
The choice of so delicate 'a combination as the menu should 
never be given over to hazard. And now that I am on this 
topic, forgive me if I add my mite to all that has been already 
written on tho great science of dining. 

1 have seen a great many dinners in my time, since that 
first London season with Beltran. Duchesses’, actresses’, 
millionaires’, pi ay weight s’, nobles’, and bohemians’ dinners — 
I have been present at them all, one time and another, and 
I cannot forbear from a foAV remarks on the subject. 
Dining, or rather giving dinners with success, is an art. 
Epicures have recognised this long ago, but I want it 
universally recognised. 

There is no rc^ason in life why Bus, with only his bottle 
of old port, and his nt)w-laid eggs, and bis plump home-fed 
pullets, and his sunny apricots fresh from the warm south 
wall, and his honey drawn from his own cabbage-roses and 
carnations and white jessamine flowers, and a ruddy-cheeked, 
clean-handed Phillis, and a shady, leaf -bowered, sweet-scented 
little chamber, should not study to give an entertainment 
very charming in its own fashion, quite as well as Urbs, 
who has his swift, silent, clever men-servants, and his gold 
plate, and his porcelains costly as gold, and his cook, with 
the soul of a Car^mc, and his magnificent pines, and his 
hothouse grapes, and his wonders of food brought from all 
ends of Europe, and his perfect wines all of comet years, 
and his brilliant guests culled from the Legations and the 
two Houses, from White’s and the Guards’ Club, from 
Brooks’ and Boodles’, 
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The two enkrtaimnents will be at the two extremes o{ 
the art* of course ; but there is no reason why they should 
not both be true art — ^liko a Meissonnier and a Poussin, 

Lookers-on see the most of the game, they say. Perhaps 
you will bear with me a moment, whilst I tell you one or 
two things that I think of your dinners. 

They are not anything like what they might be. Here, 
in London, you have every requisite for the very best dinners 
— dinners to call up Brillat Savarin, in ecstasy, from his 
‘ grave. You have the best wines, you have the best food, 
you have handsome women, you have clever men, and you 
never spare any expense ; how is it, then, that in London 
you reitey*ai.e the eternal complaint — all of you — that there 
IS no such thmg as Society? It is really very ridiculous; 
you ought to be ashamed of the confession. 

You echo it one after another, 'and yet night after night 
you go on elbowing each other at. assemblies that resemble 
a crush on a hustings, and crowding together in fashionable 
mobs at garden-parties, and you do nothing in the world to 
remedy the defect. 

Now it is a fact — ^if you don’t go to them I can’t help 
that — ^it is a fact that there are little dinners even in 
London which are a success, because they are thoroughly 
enjoyable. 

Why are they so ? 

Well, one can hardly give a recipe for Society any more 
than for cooking an omelet. It is not a knowledge to be 
taught; it is a thing that comes by nature; a thing of 
genius. 

They are agreeable, first of all, because they are given 
out of a genuine design to amuse and be amused, and not 
merely to ‘ knock off ’ a social duty, and occupy a space in 
the ‘ fashionable intelligence.* 

Also because they are small enough for the hall of con- 
versation to be tossed lightly, and rapidly, from every hand ; 
the talk is not therefore a mere huzssing and cross-fire of a 
, score of voices. 

Also because the host or hostess has the supreme talent 
of selection, and also the supreme talent of leading the 
conversation, unostentatiously, but skilfully ; it is almost 
as great a talent as that of leading aright at whisk And 
this also in a manner must come by nature, though it may 
be increasad and polished by study. 
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If you are people who will persist in giving huge * feeds/ 
as slang very fittingly styles them, of thirty or forty covers, 
I cannot hope to instruct you. But if you are open td' 
conviction and willing to give little dinners (one etery 
night if you like) of four, six, or at most eight, ^ests, just 
listen to me. 

Be firm in rejecting an odiously long menu. A dozen 
services are quite enough in all reason; and to risk too 
great length, is certainly to risk ennui ; a toudi of enmd 
will make your dinner a failure, even though your cook 
should he a Vatel. 

Take heed to have amidst your dishes two or three 
which, whilst exquisitely prepared, yet shall be perfectly 
simple and wholesome ; remember that your very choicest 
hon viveurs are the very people most grateful for a Siange 
in this respect; and remember too the great Savarin’s eulogy 
of a larded fowl, which be preferred to all the chickens 
fricasseed, supreme’d, marenj;od, singara’d, or bordelaised 
that could be profEered him. 

Have a care that your servants are perfectly educated 
in the science of the wine-book, so that they may be certain 
to give the proper vintage at the proper time, and neither 
fill the glasses too fast or too seldom. Have your table 
elegantly appointed, and a fair show of gold or silver to 
brighten it ; but let your flowers be far more conspicuous 
than your plate, since they must be far more beautiful, and 
you do not want your board to look like a great silver- 
smith’s shop-window. The most delicate porcelains and 
the exquisite cristalleries of Clichy or Baccarat may be 
mingled with advantage ; Majolica or Dresden iw too heavy, 
to my taste, for a dinner-table. 

Pray do not follow the ridiculous mode of thinking it 
cldc to have everything out of its proper season; it is never 
really good ; if you be a real genius you can well afford to 
abandon the flavourless asparagus of mid-winter and straw- 
berries of Christmas with silent contempt to millionaires 
and the demhmonde^ who have no other thought than to dis- 
play their ill-gotten gains. 

As regards the number of servants, I think you make a 
mistake in fancying it is their quantity and not their 
quality that is of importance. When there are too many 
they only tread on one another’s toes, as they have trod on 
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mj tail many a time. A feouple of men perfectly trained 
will do more for tl|e comfort of your guests than a dozen 
powdered giants behind the chairs, if tho giants be secretly 
intenf on listening for the last new scandal or afraid of 
injuring their own dignity by a swift movement. 

Unless a servant be as exact as clock-work, and as indif- 
ferent to the talk round him as an automaton, he is not 
worth the tax you pay for him. A servant that I know 
well would not start if a thunderbolt burst at his feet 
when he was handing the asparagus, nor give a sign that 
he he^d if a score or Sydney Smiths were doing their best 
to kill him with laughter as lie changed their plates ; now 
that man is worth his weight in gold. But there are 
thousands of footmen who will preserve a decorous aspect 
of earless and eyeless gravity throughout a dinner, while 
very many of them are listening and seeing with all their 
might for all that — hence they W'ait badly. * 

To the good servant his attendance is his art, and he has 
no thought except to obey its rules absolutely. The most 
beautiful woman should be sexless, and the most eloquent 
scandal-monger be tongueless, for aught that he should 
know OP should care. Now, you can make your pattern 
servant as you can make your standard rose — at least, if 
you be fit to give a good dinner you can. 

Of course you will never in future years resort to the 
hideousness of food set on tho table, now that the Bussian 
mode has once taught you how to refine, and, if one may 
say so, to spiritualise eating. Nor will the grotesque folly 
of nodding the head over each glass at some neighbour, 
like a mandarin on a tea-box, in a custom called ‘ taking 
wine’ (of which I have heard, though it was over long 
before my time), ever be revived, it is to be hoped, for 
nothing cnii well be more thoroughly absurd. Yet the 
present system of pouring the same wines in everybody’s 
glass, without any seeming remembrance of the exceeding 
difference in men’s wine-palates, is not what it ought 
to be. 

There arc men who only like two sorts of wine in one 
evening; men who like a different vintage wfith each 
service ; men who like all their wines still ; men who 
abominate certain brands ; men who like the French order 
of precedence for their wines ; men W'ho like the English 
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tiBi4^ ohould h6 more iEjQi3ii^tJt04 ilani m«y a^ iijsitaflj^ lay 
l^itleia,. ,' ’ . ''/*'■ ■'' 

i JOf course my owJi taee are SeoliaJritea, I 

treat iWs questJon Irom a purely impersonal point of 

I am liappy to say, ever mw a dog drunk j ioetrie^ 
is one o£ tliose ^aupmiorities’ ^Idch you are #o natnraHj 
proud to elaim over ub. Mei^ pigs, ducks and geeBO a«^ 
the four orders of creatures diatmgmshedfcy ^ capacity for ^ 
dronkenesB ; perhaps it is for this reason that they all 
fow make more noise over their Own small affairs— iriso 
in gold, a swill^tub, a caddis worm, or a blade of gnW8S-r 
then any other created thing ever is overheard to do. 

But all these, after all, are the merest matters of detai} 
compared with the one essential elomaat of pnand^ 
success— «.e. the conversation. After all the great aoeoupt 
that we make of decoration aiMi of cookery, I haye seeu^ 
two ihoroughly enjoyable dinners — one^ in a little set df 
chambers where the carte was confined to beef^steaklr, 
oysters, Pomdry Greno and Pichon de LongueviUe; and 
the other in a little fishing inn overhanging a pfcturesque 
trout-river, where the entire fare consist^ of those dainty 
fish perfectly grilled, and a grand capon, that would have 
warmed PalstafE’a heart, washed down by the sparkling 
ales of Trent. 

But then, those who dined at the first were six of the 
gayest, cleverest, and happiest-tempered people that ,dver 
tilted together in a pla;^ul tournament of tongues ; and 
the anglers who laughed over the last were twn of ihet 
wittiest writers that ever charmed the world; a soldier 
whose silver speech is as lightly brilliant as his deeds of 
daring are of sternest fame; and one woman, frank, 
bright, fuU of, grace and of beauty, a child in her mirth and 
a qiieen in her empire. 

If.B. Of .these tour, none were in love ; if only one had 
* lost his head/ the harmony of the dinner would have heen^ 
most probably at an end ; the perfect freedom of it ccrtainly*^ * ^ 
would liave been. They were only friends, in that intimate, 
pleasant, half -romantic friendship, which only 3nen and 
women of the highest intelligence can know. 

The one great element of success at a dinner is the 
talk j and who shall give a recipe, as I say, for that ? B 
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is sh tiling that goes hy nature, like the gift of eplour and 
of song. , , ' 

It is preposterous to say that your men do not talk well. 
I have heard talk to the lull as brilliant and as epigram- 
matic as anything the cleverest writer can put into the 
mouths of lus imagina^ characters. When I hear people 
protest that in real life no such witty converse as you 
find in very witty novels can ever be met, I wonder where 
these protestants have had the misfortune to live. As I 
said in my introductory remarks, it is almost as difficult to 
print the wit one hears as it is to petri^ a 6ouffi4e de 
f^cule; but if you never hear wit in this world — ^good 
graciou-^ me ! — jou must keep very bad company. 

I think it is a mistake to tJiink that tremendously clever 
people are required to obtain radiant conversation. Your 
very great genius, your very obstruse scholar, is often a 
very stupid fellow, so fan as lingual utterances ga The 
best men at a dinner are such men as are to be found by 
the dozen at the best clubs in London ; men of quick in- 
telligence, of good culture, of cousununate worldly know- 
ledge, and of just that sparkling, mischievous pleaBant 
social wit wliich is to conversation what the truffle is to 
cookery, or the champagne is amongst wines. 

These men are to be found, and better companions need 
never bo sought. True, at some tables the^y may sit silent, 
morne, and as contemptuous as their politeness permits, 
but believe me, that is only because at those tables you are 
boring lliem. Get them into a congenial atmosphere, 
their tongues will go, their mirth . sparkle, and their laugh 
be heard as enjoyably as any one can wish. They can bo 
the most amusing companions in the world ; if they are not 
so with you, it is your fault : you bore them in some way. 

Polities you should banish absolutely — ^if people are^not 
of one mind about them they are sure to quarrel over 
them ; if they are of one mind no subject can be drearier. 
Some little bit of political news, quite fresh from some 
Legation or some Secretary of State, before^ the world has 
heard it, is all that should be admissible. 

Any quite fresh scandal is a great relish ; especially if 
you know something about it that no one else knows. 
Perhaps you had better take heed that the chief of the 
actors involved are not present ; though, indeed, in this 
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$ge you aare.all so entirely free from prejudice on these 
points ' that (if you be discussing a diti^ce^ for instanee) 
you need not mind the presence of the relatives ip the 
least, scarcely of J:he husband now^a-days ; the only person 
whose feelings must not be hurt is the" co^fepondent. 
^^ere this last interesting personage is in the plrtrsl you 
had better not invite two of them at the same tiipe ; mev 
are sure to have either two much jealousy, or too much 
compassion, for one another. 

J)u res/e — Don Juan is always a delightful fellow, and 
the most amusing guest you can ever obtain, unless indeed 
it be weighing on his mind that ho will have to marry 
Julia Abbandonata. In which case of course you cannot 
reasonably expect him to be lively. 

If you have not the knack of setting the ball of talk 
rolling, it is impossible I can impart it to you : one%aimot 
make a* good host any more than one can make a great 
composer: both are born. Still there are a few things 
which help it. In the first place, there is the care needful 
in the selection of your guests; they must, suit me 
another, or you will have discord ; a mingling of classes or 
of opposite political parties is, I think, a mistake: men 
are more at ease in tneir own castle ; if you introduce an 
* outsider,* he or she must be a very brilliant one. 

Let your party^o of very small number rather than, for 
sheer sake of enlarging it, introduce the wrong element be- 
cause you cannot get the right. There is a certain unity 
of feeling, and common likeness of tone and manner, in an 
Order, still more so in each ‘ set’ of that ‘ order,* which is, 
if made iiso of, an essential aid to harmony in itself. It is 
an infinite ennui to a man to sit ijext to another who does 
not catch his allusions flying ; it ruins conversation when 
one person outside tho pale fails to understand all that is 
cause for mirth or for cliat within it. 

Likewise, you should be very careful nQt to lot any 
topic get worn threadbare ; the instant it is getting tho 
legist bit of a bore, sweep it away with the brisk besom of 
a fresh and. welcome subject. 

A little scandal is, as I say, an excellent thing; nobody 
is ever brighter or happier bf tongue than wen he is 
making miscldef of his neighbour ; but it is a two-edged 
sword that requires very dainty handling ; and kll caps of 
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hee^ul how you select them. 

If it be a party of both sexes, ask people that are a 
Utile in love with each other, for peowe-a little in lore 
are ajjirayB eager to shine ; but banisn au grandes passiom ; 
they have an eloquence of their own indeed, but they are 
very stupi4.^ociety at a dinner-table. 

And now, if you be a woman, let me offer you one piece 
"of advice^ though I know you will never follow if : 

Tun^K ox TOtrESEiiV, Eesign your pet flirtation pro tempo; 
don’t care for ‘making play’ even with your favourite 
lover. I)o not indulge your own palate, nor meditate on 
your oyn dress ; let your heart and soul be with your 
guests, let your whole mind be given to the guidance and 
the surveillance of the conversation. Eemember that your 
dinner is your campaign, and that on your skilful direction 
depends your victory. 

But then withal you must he quite at ease, and not in 
the least pre-occupied, or your influence will be nil; you 
must be* always gay, alert, suave, ready to skim over a 
difliculty, to supply an hiatus, and to prevent a pause ; you 
must lead with radiance and with tact, and yet you must 
be perfectly willing hot to shine, and to lot your powers 
lie per^u if your guests are in full carQi^r wilhout you, ami 
if vour«filf-assertion would he their interruption. 

, bo you think this all very hard ? 

. ; WeU, my dear, if it were ten times harder, would you 
.noChave your reward when men should declare that )^our 
dinners ^ere the most charming in London ? 

lOne last word, — leave the table early, and do not grudge, 
the their half hour of solitude. Nay, send them 
cigars and a cliasse to prolong it. A trial to you I know — 
but they like it; don’t you belie\o them if they tell you 
they don’t. They may call it a ‘barbarous custom;’ bub 
it k one tfiat thSV relish exceedingly, as they do many 
nther * barbarities ^ — their vices to wit ; and you will bo ail 
the more successful as a dinner-giver if you nave the sense 
m you tp See this. 

The niost charming wonian will be only wise if she take 
fully into her mind the ^^onviction that too much even of 
' herself may be a bore. 

X don’t know what more X (pan tell you ; one cannot 
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make ti, Simer-giver a» I have said, any more than one can 
make a Michad Angelo, I am half afraid, topi that yon 
English, despite jpur repute for ho^^itaiitj, have not tht 
genius of entcrtaitiment ip you. ‘lou are far top 
conscious and you are seldom light-hearted enougli?^' 

If I were to tell you, also, all that I have heaM your 
{mests, when they have gone out in the nigliMir and had 
Sieir cigars fairly in thmr mouths, say of dinners you ha^ 
thou^t quite perfection you would not believe me. There 
is nowhere such a thorough-going sceptic as a man or 
woman who disbelieves in his or her own shortcomings. * 
So I will not weary you longer on the subject, as I can * 
hardly hope to improve you, even if you had not skipped 
this chapter in my memoirs, which is probable. I<et me 
only paraphrase a famous saying, and add : 

^Monfrez-moi ton menu^je te montrerai ton cesw,* 


CIIAPTEE XIX. 

rfE STUDIES THE STAGE. 

I LEA EKED many wondrous things betwixt Epsom apd 
Ascot-. A brief space, indeed, yet one that to 
longer than the whole of my previous life, so crowdel wAs 
it s every hour with new and •marvellous ^xpericucp^. 
Worldly experiences, I mean, rntellectually, I atn "nPt 
sure that I acquired much. * * 

Indeed, to a little brain teeming with memories of the 
Theatres Beaumarchais, Voltaire, Moliero, Feuillet, Sardou^ 
Sandcan, &c., which I had heard read sgt continually at the 
Dower-house amongst the Fens, the views of draifiati* 
literature held at the Coronet appeared of the most c^ctra 
ordinary character. They certainly had one merit— sim 
plicity. 

The verb ‘to steal’ was the only one that a successful dra- 
matic author appeared to he required to conjugate. 

For your music steal from the music-halls ; for your cos- 
tumes steal from Le Follets for your ideas steal n*om any- 
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body tliat happens to carvy such a tUng about him ; for your 
play, in its entirety, steal the plot, the characters, the 
romance, the speeches, and the wit, if it have any, of some 
attractive novd ; and when you have^made up your parcel 
af thefts tie it together with some string of stage directions, 
herald it as entirely original, give a very good supper to 
your friends on the press, and bow from your box as thb 
^Author,; 

Ton will certainly be successful : and if the novelist ever 
object, threaten him with an action for interference with your 
properly. 

Those I found were the laws laidldown by London drama- 
tists ; and they assuredly were so easy to follow and so pro- 
duct ive to obey, that if any Ben Jonson, or Beaumarchais, 
Sheridan, or Marivaux, had arisen and attempted to infringe 
them, he would have infallibly been regarded as a very evil 
example, and been extinguished by means of journalistic 
slating and stall -siflage. 

Beltran had indeed now and then imperilled the peace and 
prosperity of his Coronet by certain forms of opposition to 
this quiet regime of uninterrupted theft. Once, I heard, ho 
had actually lost some hundred pounds by relinquishing a 
piece at^the day before its production, because he found out 
that it was a piracy from a novel, and that the novel-writer 
had.^n antiquated prejudice against being robbed. 

Also, when a piece was taken from the IVcnch, he had the 
weakness not only to pay the Frenchman for doing him the 
honour to use his creafioUj but actually had ‘ translated and 
adapted from the French 'Original’ printed in his programmes 
and advertisements ; a ridiculous concession to truth, which 
kept his house half empty — ^the English public naturally 
fearing pollution from so unnaturally unadulterated an 
article. 

But Beltan was (fuite an exception amongst lessees ; and 
it was no wonder that all the town by the voices of its pro- 
phets declffii^ed for once unanimously that he must be niinod 
m h twelvemonth. Indeed, they said it was only the wisdom of 
Dudley Moore and little Lance that had saved him from 
destruction hitherto. 

‘ What’s that nc^ piece you have advertised, Vere P ’ 
tsked Paget Aibermarle at one of the Sunday breakfasts, 

‘ This,* answered Beltran, tossing over to him a paper- 
covered book. 
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^ Ze read Aibermarle, *mi you call it 

Vivia'g Becret ' ' What sort of thing% it F’ 

* 0, a glorious piece/ said Demil, lifting his bead. *I savir 
it in Paris a month agg, ^th the Desaix iu'ii A terrible 
piece, etrong and noH^ and’fuU of a curious kind of poetry, 
and of a wonderful power. Desak looks superb in it too. 
She is a grand woman. But you never mean to say you are 
goiuff to bring it out, Beltran ? 

‘we are going to turn it into English for the Coronet/ 
answered Leo Lance, striking into the conversation. ‘ It is 
wonderfully effective, as you say. W c shall have to shorten 
it — ^mako it three acts ; and it will be more of a drama than 
a tragedy, of course. There’s no time for a long play before 
the burlesque. 

Denzil shuddered very visibly. " 

‘A drama — ^threo acts — one knows what that means! 
Good heavens, V ere ! How came you to decide on the thing 
before I came back ? I co uld have told you that you h aven^t 
a creature in your company capable of giving the Pech6 de 
Vivienne.* 

Beltran lifted his brow wearily. 

You were at 'Nice, and we wanted something ; we have 
been doing this old legitimate business too long : Lance sug- 
gested this play, and thought that it read very wellv' 

‘ Of course it read very well ! ] M’s the finest thing they 
have had over there since Marion Dslorme, It is a tremen- 
dous tragedy, I tell you; and you hav^e vulgarised it by this 
atrocious title already 1 ’ 

‘ Mr. Lance is an excellent adijpter,’ put ift the quiet 
poijorous voice of the great editor or the Midah, ‘ He always 
filters so well, that no residuum of the original ^(iauus ever 
appears.* 

The hapless Mouse coloured and fidgeted where he sat; 
but he never dared to resent the sharpest thrust of his great 
censor. 

‘ I ijitend to adhere quite closely to the Prenc^ play,’ ho 
muttered sullenly. ‘It will only be slightly shortened; I 
shall hardly change the text at all. 

‘Then you may withdraw the piece after its first night, 
Tere/ said Dudley Moore, serenely. 

‘ Don’t you like it ? ’ asked Beltran. " 

‘Like it?’ echoed Dudley Moore. ‘How is that the 
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question f It is a very clever play ; very olever, thoagli 1 am 
scarcely so enthusiastic m its meriil as Denzil. But it is a 
play simply xmproducible in England.’ 

" 0, nonsense 1 ’ cried Denzil ! 4iow is it worse than dozens 
we give ? The J^oor^oman never fites but once, and tfiat 
under such circumstances, and with such agonies of remorse, 
that the moral is the finest possible. There’s not an indecent 
line in the tragedy ; It is only fearfully human and. real.' 

Dudley Moore shrugged His shoulders. 

‘ Tou write for the English publicj and don’t know them 
better than that ! ’ 

* Tlian what ? * 

The editor closed his cynical mouth, and entirely refused 
to say. 

^ * l^han to suppose that th^ like what is human and real, 
ho means/ saicl Beltran. ‘ They don’t care the least about 
that ; they like a little broad farce, a little rough murder, 
and a little rosewater sentiment. Anything more bothers 
them ; they can’t understand it.’ 

* Then why, in heaven’s name, fritter away on them a 
grand play like this ? * cried Denzil. 

* Can’t be helped now, Dance has begun it, and the an- 
nouncements are out.’ 

* And w^ho is to play Vivienne ? ’ 

‘ Maude Delamere, of course.* 

‘What? A character almost as awful as Phsedre, and 
quite as desolate as Antigone, represented by a grace! ul co- 
quette in point lace and pearls, who would take poison as 
sweetly as if it were a cup of coffee, and will die w^ith 
elaborate care if5t to tumble her train ? Preposterous I * 

‘ J31aze aw\ay, Derry,’ said Beltrau resignedly. ‘ But tfie 
thing’s settled.^ There’s only one question : to keep to the 
story or net. Old Wyneb will have it that it won’t do.’ 

‘ Old AV'ynch knows his world/ said Dudley Moore. ‘ Of 
course you must change the story, in its chief incident. In- 
deed, I doii’t see that^Mr. Lance need acknowledge any in- 
debtedness to bis original ; he will only approprj|ite the main 
idea, all the charac'^ters, as much of the passion as he dare 
use, and all the wit that ho can contrive to translate. Sipcu 
de chose J — not w'orth S reference.’ ^ 

Thc^poor Mouse moved uneasily.'"' 

‘ My intention was/ he murmured, ‘to have given thepiece 
quite as it stands, love ami all.’ 
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' * Wkat ! with the stM^ptibiUtied of the BritisK^ Bahlie ! * 
eaid Dudley Moore. ^They tiever stand any nonsense wjth 
the seventh commandment, remember. You must change 
^he illicit love into a deccJlfous bigamy. I^ideed, you might 
try trigamy. They wouldn’t at Si mind three hnsbi^ds.^ 

‘ Bigamy 1* sighted the adapter. 'They never have 
enougn of that" ^ ^ ^ 

' No. The* English conscience is so intensely mercantile, 
that it has no notion of a passion that does not result in the 
cheating of somebody;’ saidDcnzil, taking aim at me with a 
coffee bonbon. ‘ Bigamy is fraud ; and the fraud commends 
it to the public of these very commercial isles. But it will 
ruin all the symmetry of the piece ; it will entirely destroy 
its purport. It will make it altogether witless, senseless, 
absurd. It will neither have point nor intention j %eithe^ 
meaning nor object ! ’ 

‘ No sort of objections to it on the stage those,* ansijered 
Dudley Moore quietly. ‘ You ought to bo well aware of ’ 
ihis, Mr. Lance j you have had theatrical successes,’ 

Little Lance winced, as he usually did, beneath the 
great censor’s flagellations. 

' It is different with this,’ he muttered, apologetically, 

‘ Denzil is right. You see, it’s really very grand in the ori- 
ginal. A great sin, and a great repentance, and all that j 
symmetrical, you know ; really artistic ; and if one has to 
change it into bigamy, it will just be vulgarised and bruta- 
lised, that’s all.’ 

‘ Precisely,’ said Dudley Moore, still in the most affable 
manner. * 'We want something to attyitet a London 
• fashionable audience, don’t wo? ’ ' 

* Don’t go in for a dramatic conscience, Mouse,,* said Bel- 
tran ; ' it’s too late in the day — all that sort of thing.’ 

I ‘ You have liad one, my dear Vere,’ said Dudl^ Moore. 

‘ I think, on the whole, you have spent more on it than on 
your racehorses ? ’ ' ^ 

' The'^ deuce I have I ’ murmured Beltran, 'Take your . 
own way, Lagce, if you like — * 

'Only,’ the censor interrupted, ' you won’t have a week’s 
^nif you do. With Lady Frederic ju|t bolted for the thirds 
time, and Lady Stevenham coming mto the D. C. witbli^ 
amatory four-m-hand, tfio aristocracy 4rill be infinitely too 
virtuous to look at a heroine who sms and then rqpfer ts .* 
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Beliiran laughed a little. 'The wor|| had added his nme 
to those of Lady Steveuham^s favoured quartette, and he 
knew well chough that he had only waltzed twice with the 
woman, aud soarcely thought about her as often. 

* I'd chance that,’ he made answer. ‘ The thing is, tha3 
French part is ah awfully strong one, and I’ve nobody 
strong enough for it, if we render it as it stands.* 

^ There’s always the Delamere.* 

‘ Pshaw ! Maude Delamere is a very pretty creature, and 
drapes herself uncommonly well ; but she could no more 
give the passion of that French play than she could do you 
Phtedro in the original.’ 

^Xo/ assented Dudley Moore. ‘Mrs. Delamere acts 
verj" gracefully, and dresses very charmingly, and is one of 
the few Englishwomen that can carry a Cashmere ; but she 
is Mrs. Delamere in every part that she plays, and if I saw 
Jier in Lady Macbeth, I should expect to see her with her 
fau and her eye-glass, her black guipure lace, and her 
afternoon tea.* 

‘ To be sure ! The perfection of an actress is to get out 
of herself ; and none of ours ever do that.’ 

* They’re too fond of themselves.’ 

‘ That’s just it. They’re a set of nice-looking women 
who dress well, and look well, and — ^never forget it ! * 

* Tlie greatest actress I ever saw,’ put in Denzil, was a 
little Jewess of Cordova. She had no sort of beauty ; she 
was small and yellow ; she had nothing in the world but 
those wonderful Israel eyes, and a voice like a silver cymbal. 
And yet, what ^ genius that creature was ! 8he was only 
playing in a wretched Spanish theatre, just for the populace; 
but I went night after night to see her. It was marvellous ! 
That woman could reach every passion and every pain in 
human nature. She was transfigured, metamorphosed, the 
moment the fury of art got into her. She would give you 
anything ; an old man dying of wretchedness, a young girl 
wil^ with first love, a nfiiser gloating over his gold, a homeless 
child heartsick and lost, a forsaken mistress^ burning for 
vengeance, a discrowned queen daunting a mob, a mur- 
deress stewing to slaughter, a maiden blushing over sweet 
shame — ^that creature ti^as them all, one after another, as 
she would. You never suw ior at all. You only saw the 
thing that she chose to create.’ 
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MTathiBg Bhotb of IBiat is genius,’ said Dndl<^ Moore 
briefly. ‘ The onty ^eat^ actress is a woman whom you 
utterly forgot in the impersonation that she chooses you to 
see. The actresses we are blessed with are always mating 
us think^ how well A looks to-night, how intricate B's 
coiffure is, how becoming that tawny satin is to 0, and |ioi» 
resplendent are D*s diamonds ! * 

‘ W hat did you let that Jewess slip for, Derry ? * asked 
Beltran, 

* Well, I shouldn’t have let her slip. It’s years ago now ; 
but I had half a mind to take her over to Paris or Dondou 
just on the chance, It seemed atrocious that such trans- 
cendent gifts as these should be wasted on muleteers, and 
water-carriers, and olive-pickers. But just about threiiweek^ 
after I had first seen her act in a comedy of Calderon’s she 
was killed — ^killed horribly, gored to death in the streets, by 
a circus-bull that had broken loose from his drivers inad* 
dciicd with the midnight-glare and the tumult of the people, 
I didn’t see her die, thank Q-od.’ 

He said it so simply, and so touchingly, that there was 
silence for a moment in the chamber. 

* It is always so ! ’ said Dudley Moore at last, with a plain- 
tive pitie dc soi-mime ! * The dear Delamercs, who are of no 
earthly artistic use, always live on and on, till good dinners 
and too much champagne destroy the only symmetry they 
possess —that of form. And a creature of genius, like this 
Jewess of yours, is always killed by a bull, or a fever, or a 
bit of orange peel on the pavement, or something that is 
blundering and bizarre ! ’ 

‘Mrs. D’Ejnoourt had some genius, eh?’ said Beltran. 

‘ No,’ Denzil answered rather coldly. ‘ Sh^ was a woman 
of beauty, and of talent ; but she was by no means a genius.’ 

‘ No,’ said Dudley Moore, ‘ I remember her very well ; a 
splendid woman, but she had not genius. I doubt if any 
Englishwoman ever has ; I cannot call one to mind. Tour 
groat feminine intelligences have all been Italian or French, 
and your great feminine actresses all Jewesses. An Eng- 
lishwoman is never impersonal enough, nor sympathetic 
enough^ for real genius. With her “the great I is the 
measure of the universe.” ’ 

‘ There was Mrs. Siddons ? ’ hazarded Denzil. 

Dudley Moore took snuff. 
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*1 have ffrave doubts Xfi Mrs. Siddous. She was a 
goddess of the ago of fret and fume, of stalk and strut, of 
trilled E's and of nodding plumes. If we had Siddonsuow 
I fear wc should hiss ; 1 am quite sure we should yawn. 
She must have been Melpomene always ; Nature never.’ 

‘ You are very hard to please I ’ said Denzil. 

never am pleased,’ responded the great censor 
meekly. 

^ WeM, let us finish about the pioee,* interposed Beltran, 

‘ Is it to he a fine play badly acted, or a bad play decently 
acted ? It must be one or the other.’ 

‘0, the bad play, of course,* decided Dudley Moore. 
‘ Tour women always dress well, and build their hair in 
the latest fashion ; so long as you do that, the Public won’t 
mind what words they hear so Jong as they are not words 
that fly utterly over their heads. Your people always 
look good style ; and if the play’s tolerably silly they’ll be 
'lelirong enough for it.’ 

* ^ * I wish they hoard you ! ’ 

* They have heard mo — fifty times. But it don’t make 

any difference. They stare at the stalls, while they talk 
of the moon, and they keep an eye on the critic as 

they writhe in their death agony.’ 

* You wish this thing made irrational and stupid then ? ’ 
asked Beltran, stirring the leaves of the French play- 
hook. 

‘ I wish you to have a success, my deftr fellow— yes.’ 

Beltran laughed a little. 

‘Well, do as he tells you, Mouse. He knows best. 
Don’t make the stalls yawn, whatever you do, that’s all.’ 

‘They won’t yawn,’ said Dudley Moore confidently; 

‘ nof if they find there is going to be bigamy early enough 
in the first act, and if you transform that grand old priest 
of the Paris piece into a Yankee elder from the Salt 
Spring, or a pedagogue of the Busby type.’ 

Denzil ruefully drew caricatures with his pencil on the 
paper cover of the Feclie Je Vivienne, and heard in silence. 

‘ What does that mean, Derry ? ’ asked his friend, con- 
struing the silence into disaproval. 

Denzil flung his pen into the fije. 

' ‘ It means, that I’d either have something like Art in the 
bouse, or I’d shut the place up altogether ! ’ 
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• Arit^-eclioed Beltraai impaiiently, ‘Where’ll the use 
61 talking abaut ArtP The company won’t play it, and 
the public won’t come to it.’ 

‘well, shut the house up then.* 

‘And tuim those forty pair of fine legs out of work? 
Bor shame, Denzil,* said l)udley Moore. ‘ What a churl 
you must he to put such thoughts in his head ! Thypiece 
will do admirably. Don’t mind his nonsense, Mr., xS^nee, 
You change the play, as I say ; and if Worth m^kes foi 
Mrs. Delamere, and somebody puts her in good humour by 
sending her some new jewels ; and Beltran invites a 
dozen of the right men to dinner on the first night ; and if 
those new scent fountains play in the private boxes and on 
the staircases; and if the plot is carefully confused so 
that none of tho press-men can make head or tail of and 
thus are driven back in despair to praise the dresses and 
the drawing-room sets for which your theatre is always., 
distinguished, why, I will undertake to say that you will,, 
have a good run all through the season I * ,, 

‘ Yes,’ laughed Beltran, ‘ and the next week’s edition of 
tho Midas will take Vivians Secret as an example of the 
utter degeneracy and absolute foolishness of tho English 
stage in the Victorian era 1 ’ 

‘ Ah, that may be 1 ’ said the editor placidly. ‘ But, my 
dear Vere, if my advice fill your house, my staff may well 
be allowed to cut-up your actors. If you lot them murder 
a fine piece, would you be any the safer from the Midas ? 
— even though the emptiness of your theatre made you 
hoik for once like high Art ? ’ 

‘That’s a fact!’ sighed Beltran. ‘Well — fire away, 
Mouse. As it’s to be all dresses and drawing-room sets, 
it can’t tax your brains over-much.* 

The Mouse obeyed ; and three 'weeks later Vivia's Secret 
was brought out and became the talk of the town. Mrs. 
Doiamere’s dresses were pronounced divine ; the cabinets 
in the salon scene were really of marqueterie ; one of the 
scenes was a real luncheon, with real champagne cup and 
real things to eat ; the carpet on the stjage was a genuine 
Aubusson ; gallons of perfume danced away every night 
in the fountains ; the plot was profoundly incompre- 
hensible ; the action deli^tfully rapid ; and every one had 
the pleasure of feeling that the heroine was as immoral as 
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'pos»ible/yet that by a judicious dual use of the marriage- 
service she admirably contrived to avoid shocking the most 
delicate susceptibilitios. 

Dudley Moore chuckled ; and a |tingmg satire on* it 
duly appeared in the Midas, But the satire only sent 
people more eagerly to the box-office of the CoronOt, and 
had no other appreciable effect. 

Indeed, this anglicised version of Le P^cM de Vivienne 
was so entirely sucisssful that the stalls were filled, even 
before the burlesque : an unprecedented occurrence which, 
as Eanfrcluehe told me, rendered Laura Pearl’s temper 
absolutely unbearable, and caused her to break her ivory 
hair-brash u^on her maid’s shoulders. 


CHAPTER XX. 

LA HEIUE cocotte. 

TtTE theatre was one of my greatest amusements, 

* I soon understood the fascination which that peculiar 
form of ruin ])Osscsses for men, and the attraction that 
draws your nobles and gentry to play the part of impre- 
kirio. 

Your wares are pretty women ; your business is amuse- 
ment ; yoor patronage is extensive ; your society is of that 
easy sort which lets you keep your hat on your head ; 
smoke with your female companions; show you are bored 
when you feel so; and wear your shooting-coat in the 
drawing-room both actually and allegorically. 

All that is disagreeable in it — all the agi^ecments with 
male players, all the ill-tempers of female ones, all the 
debt and credit accounts, all the law difficulties wdth irate 
authors, and all the practical worries of the whole thing — 
you can entirely delegate to your acting manager, whose 
name alone api)ears before the public. To be sure, for 
this form of diversion you will be likely to lose your entire 
fortune in something less than three years; but then, 
as in many of your pursuits^ — tho turf or the cards to 
wit=— it is quite possible to lose it in three days, or even 
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tWe liourB/ this objectioa is hardly to be ■UJ‘ged against 
amateur Jesseeshi^ foi* a moment. It is true ai^ that you 
will get tired of it very aoon ; and then you' w^ fed its 
nets so cleverly wo|oix around you^hat you will be unable 
to get out or them. But thisi again, is so universal a 
charateteristic of all your pleasures in which women are 
concerned, that it is scarcely worth while to mention it 
against theatres in particular. , ^ 

It is further true that, after aiuj^fsing the public for 
several seasons, after benefiting a great number of human 
beings by yonr employment of them, after behaving very 
generously and chai*itably in hard winters to your poorer 
employes, after honestly doing your best to biing something 
like Alt on the stage, and after seeing yonr ancjptual acres 
melted in an actress’s diamonds, and your managA^ and 
treasurer retire with a villa and an easy competence — ^yoa 
will be within an ace of yonr entire ruin, and will be con- 
demned by society in toto as a roiie^ a brute, and an idiot. 

But — you do not mind these little trifles — ^to play at 
being an impresario is perhaps the best fun there is out. 
You are in all things like the mover of the automatpn 
chess-player hidden beneath the table, and laughing in your 
sleeve to hear the silly crowds -agape with wonder at your 
marionettes. There is only this difference: the chess 
automaton is honest and don’t take his master’s money ; 
your automata, when they see that the game is all up, will 
make a clear sweep of the board before you have touched 
a brass coin. 

These reflections, however, did not trouble me, nor 
Beltran cither. There was plenty of money thei^, what- 
ever there would be afterwards ; and the Coronet, with all 
that appertained to it, was in its way very amusing. 

The 80US les cartes of everything always is amusing. 
Pardon this ungrammatical jumble of two languages; in 
my time I have associated with so many English adapters 
of Parisian plays. 

There was plenty of diversion ; as for the virtues, I sup- 
pose you don’t look for them very often in a green-room. 
Yet you might sometimes, and find them. 

* There goes the biggest fool in all London,’ sail Lord * 
Brune one morning, as he watched Beltran pass down St 
James’s street. 
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asked Paget Desmond in amasse; oeing givm to 
tjhinkmg Us ftieud one of tke keenest^wittod men on the 
town, in which indeed he was right, 

‘The ver^ biggest iKol/ averred JjOrd Brune solemnlj 
‘ Do you know tne last thing that he*s done ?* 

‘Last thing? No.* 

‘Well — ^Tust this, l^now woman that played mother’s 
^part in J^via's S^et ‘ aU first month r — ugly "beggar, 
yeUpw, grey^aife^ Wd all the rest — ^woman not worth 
si^jenee ? ’ ♦ 

- ^res ; broke her leg last week in the street. Had to get 
-«ubatituTie,’ 

^ ‘Ex^tlj*. Well, her boy came crying to Beltran; little 
wretch, eight or nine ; said his mother’d sent him to say 
she must give up he^f part for good and all ; leg was broke 
ahoye knee, and she couldn’t stir for six months, if ever. 
Bpj'tnade a beast of a row, bellowing. They’d nothing at 
all to live on. What do you think that ass has done ? I 
gotftit'fiut of old Wynch, Continued her salary, by Jove! 
and had her and the boy sent down to the sea, and all the 
rest of it, at his cost. A woman as ugly as sin, too ! ’ 

And Lord Brune went out of Brooks’s in immeasurable 
disgust. 

A fewnours later, I heard some other men ask Beltran 
what had become of the old actress tlxat broke her leg in 
the street, 

‘How should I know?* he answered them. ‘Nobody 
ever does know what becomes of old women. Women 
oughtn’t, by rights, to live at all after forty, we never 
look at ’em lat^ than that.’ 

‘yhey 'go to workhouses, I suppose?’ suggested Bred 
Qrfard, with that sort vague, pensile curiosity with 
wliieh a gonnoisseur wonders where all the ordinary china 
thatJhe only uses for coffee, and does not care to catalogue, 
goes. 

‘ I suppose they do,* said Beltran. ‘ It don’t much mat- 
ter, lFn?vo"done with»*em.* 

And if he had knowff'that old Wynch had betrayed him 
' to liord Brune, he would have been much more seriously 
^gerod than if he had discovered tho gravest of that 
worthy’s secret peculations. 

About his faiatsw his follies people might chatter^ tii* 
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they were for flUglxt lihat ie oared ^ but for better 

de^ be bad an almost morbid horror and ayaidanee of 
publicity, \ * 

don’t believe you are so bad as people think, V^,’ 
said I^Ady Otho Beaujolais to him one day. She was a 
pretty creature, with whom he had that sort of pleasant 
harmless platonica which are so ij^mmon to the preset 
period: * 

He shrugged his shoulders, ^ 

* Don’t you, dear ? Well, pray doajt kay so.’ 

As for taura Pearl, of course she always took him at Ms,, 
s^ord, — ^being a woman incapable of any sorf of insights 
into such a character as his,— and 1 think that his ^eate(^ 
attraction for her lay in the fact that she thought 1^^ the 
incarnation of human heartlessness. ^ 

I saw her often. * 

I never saw her without marvelling by what ipeBlriilles' 
induced a man of his temper and his taste to goAdre 
association with her own coarse, cruel, and mindless ; 
by what sorcery of personal beauty she persuaded him to 
forget her ignorance, her brutality, and her avarice. 

From the first moment that the blaze of her splendid 
auburn eyes had flashed over me I had been pursued by 
vague memories to which I hardly dared give sBape and 
name; from the first hour in which I had behmd her 
covered with rubies at the head of her banqueting-table I 
had been ceaselessly haunted by a fancy that took entire 
possession of me. 

For the scent of the moors and the dales rang in her 
voice ; the scent of the old pinewoods seemed to come to 
me as she flung her perfumed hair upon tbe^'wind ; jirhm 
she gazed on the shining stones of priceless girddes, 
carbuncle-studded, there was in her eyes the look X had 
seen given at the ‘ dimonds ’ of Dick o’ the WynnaCts’ 
pack ; and when there floated in the gljplights the gold^ 
and gossamer tissues of her stage attire, ^ey half veiled 
and half revealed the same form that I jha^d used to behold 
imprisoned in the russet garb o£^ ragged linsey, as th#* 
whiteness and the softness of the almond are shut in by 
their fibrous shell. « 

I felt sure, and yet I doubted, 

The conjuW G-old can baffie ev^n a dog’s keen soent 
and faultless memory. 3 ? 
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At last one day I knew.. 

There was a theatrical question that had brought them 
all down to the house in the forenoon — a queaiiou of 
whether they should or should not accept 3Ir8. i)elaniere’8 
ulHmattm^ which was to hare her salary doubled at once 
or to withdraw frOm the company altogether. She was 
entirely wrong legalljy but as Vivia was then at the 
height of its first suc^s, and as Tivia without Mrs. Bela 
mere would have been in racing parlance nowhere, aud 
as that lady, if coerced into keeping her engagement to the 
letter, was perfectly capable of breaking it in the spirit by 
acting so sullenly and so badly that the audience would 
have been driven away in ennui and disgust, she obtained 
her own terms in full triumph. 

The cabinet council had broken up , a note had been 
dispatched to Maude Belamere couched ir terms to satisfy 
the Utmost exactions of that capricious beauty ; Beltran, 
Denzil, and the rest had gone their own ways ; ana I, by a 
stroke of ill-fortune, had got accidentally locked up in that 
famous supper-room, which served also as council-chj^mber. 

I* knew there was no chance of escape, till they came 
again in the evening, which one or other of them was cer- 
tain to do ; and I composed myself dolefully to slumber 
away the intervening time. An hour might have elapsed 
when, to my pleasure, I heard a key turn in the door. I 
thought it might be some seiwant whom Beltran, missiug, 
had sent for me. 

Instead, I saw Laura Pearl. 

How had she entered ? He believed that Tie alone could 
open that room, as lie had had affixed to the door a steel 
lock of very complicated Italian workmanship, of which ho 
possessed the sole key. I presume she must have had af 
skeleton key made, and that his antique fastener was not 
of such mysterious manufacture as he supposed. 

She entered, admitted old Wynch after her, and closed 
the door with her key. 

* Get to business,* she said curtly, seating herself by the 
table. 

He seated himself opposite, «,nd obeyed. 

XJnperceircd, where I w^as curled up on one of the 
couches, I listened in horror. 

The wicked old man, with as dry and simple a commercial 
exactitude as though he dealt of groceries or calicoes. 
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detail^ to her ihe various u^atters ia which he was her 
pander, accomplice, and financier- 
Appointments, intrigues, gifts of jewelry, letters of 
flattery or of folly, careful audits of how much gold such 
such poor fools would yield before their final ruin, 
<^aborate estimates as to the probable value of so much 

f ilded youth caught in the toils — all these he l^id before 
er in what seemed a sort of custofn of periodical auditory, 
received her instructions, and proffered his advice, having 
in all between them but two simple objects — to make money 
and to cheat men. 

She listened attentively, answered with tiiat curious 
shrewdness which often accompanies complete intellectual 
ignorance, thrust the presents and the letters her 
carriage-bag to be examined at leisure, and began and 
ended the conference with that good humour and brevity 
which perfec/t harmony between two confederates 'alone 
can bring about. 

As Avico Dare had conspired with the Pedlar of the 
Peak, so did Laura Pearl conspire with the Pandarus of 
the town, • 

As her solitary object then had been the amassing of 
silver and the betrayal of her brother, so her solitary object 
now was the amassing of gold and the betrayal of her 
lover. 

It is a terrible thing to corrupt a woman — ay, so it is ; 
but it is a more terrible thing when Nature has made a 
woman so corrupt that no fiend, if there were one, could 
teach her aught of evil. 

She dismissed him at last carelessly, but good-humouredly, 
as a clever workman lays do^vn a clever tool. 

‘ I forgot one thing,* said the old man, returning a pace 
or two. * The old woman in Shoreditch wants ten shillingii 
a week for tlie boy. She says now he is over three years 
she cannot afford to keep him for six.* 

She listened with an an^ry glbom on her face. 

‘Ten Shillings is a deal tor the keep of a brat,* she mut- 
tered, turning round and round on her finger a sapphire 
ring, worth a king’s ransom in the old days when kings 
were deemed things of worth. 

‘ So it is,* s^id old Wynch dryly, with a gleam of humour 
in hum ‘ It is almost as much as the keep of a parrot,’ 
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The sarcasm {Massed hjr hfv 

* He’s sure to go on living, I suppose ?• she asked, 

Builenly, ^ - V ♦ 

‘Well— yes,’ said the old man vrith a smile. ‘Some 
children wul, you know* I suppose bad air, and sour milk, 
and mouldy bread, and bruised flesh, and the stench of those 
bone-boiling places agree with ’em. Seems as if they did.’ 

* What do you mean ? I’m sure the woman’s good enough 
to him,’ she answered sharply, as if a moment^ touch of 
coDsoienco smote her. 


‘ 0, very good,* said the old treasurer, with his queer 
smile. * f^he’s so fopd of children : she’s got thirty all in 
one attic to take care of ; she's a true Christian, that 
woman. Shall 1 say she shall have the ten shillings a 
week ? If a child dies when it is out to nurse, it is always 
a nasty business. There are inquiries, and a great deal of 
nonsense talked about “ neglect ’’ and “ abandonment ” and 
all that.* 


‘ Very well ; she shall have the ten,’ she said reluctantly ; 
‘ but not a farthing more, mind — not never.* 

‘ I’ll toll her so,’ said Wynch ; and he went out with a 
pleasant-spoken farewell. 

Laura Pearl remained behind him, locking herself in, 
and spelling through some of the notes, and testing some 
of the gems she had received through the good offices of 
this unlovely Mercury of sixty years. 

8ho had made at least a score of rendezvous — one at her 


milliner’s, one at her florist’s, one in Kensington Gardena, 
one in Richmond Park, one in the coffee-room of the Levia- 
than, one in this very room of the Coronet. And to pre- 
serve them all from collision or misadventure, and above 


all, to time and atrange them so that none of them should 
be known to Beltran, required as much ingenuity and pre- 
cision as your betting-book requires from you. 

It is true. She had one great thing to help her ; she knew 
. all his ways and hours aM habits, and through her spies 
and his servants knew quite well all his movemertts wnen 
"he was away from her. 

Men object to the surveilianoe of a wile, and most justihr ; 
but they seem to forget that it is nothing compared to the 
unscrupulous espionage of a courtesan. ^ 

She was some Uttle time occupied in arranging her book 
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of migB>gementB ; for though sb© is^eemed to haf 0 $ Byrteni 
6f ma.t'kB md eroBBm that #lie herself under staod* a]l UBage 
of mn or pencil appeared strange aiid awkisard to 

This business at length completed, she shut Up bet mo- 
rocco bag, and took burnous from the chair to depart j 
doing this she saW me for the first time, and caught me up 
with a quick gesture of dislike ; no doubt to torment me 
in my master’s absence. 

The sun was shining strongly through the Vindow by 
which my couch stood, and as she seised me, the light 
gleamed on that little ring of white metal that Ambrose 
of the Forge had graven with my name, and which I still 
wore about my throat. 

It caught her sight fo the first time. 

She grew suddenly pale — ^for she had no need Oif rouge 
upon her rich and ruddy skin — and the blood came and 
went strangely in her face. She stared intensely at me, 
spelt the letters on my collar slowly, over and over and 
over, then flung me from her, as though I were an asp, 

* It’s the pup ! * she muttered, as she sank down into the 
great carved chair. * It’s the beast of a pup I I might 
have known it ! ’ 

Lying where she had Idirown me, I grew deadly cold ; I 
also knew her now. 

For a second, in her hard splendid eyes there was a look 
of craven fear, ot troubled memories. No living creature 
is without some conscience ; and the fangs of recollection 
bit now into hers so sharply, that they aroused it for an 
instant from its gold-drugged sleep. 

* Poor Ben I poor Ben 1 ’ she muttered. * Be be alive* I 
wonder?*^ 

Perhaps she had never thought of him from the iimo 
that she bad betrayed him until now. It seemed so. 

For the instant remembrance held her in its thrall. Be- 
holding the little creature whom she had sold into bondage 
that she herself might escape tb the liberty of sin, she tow 
again the sheltering rosethorn, the dark mournful yews, t|i0 
opeu cottage door^with the brown brook running; on its 
way» the soft* peaceful purple hills, the blue kingfisher 
. perched beside the pooh the deep green wood with all the 
Bunlight quivering tnroughj^the tender homely face of* the 
« man she had betrayed. 
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Tlie dead time had no beauty f6r her— 0, n6. 
women nre but ashamed that ever they were innocent ; 
they are but fevered and enraged to knovrthat the days evev 
were when they were poor, and lowly, and of no account. It 
had been abhorred by her when it had been her present ; 
it was loathed by her now that it had become her past 

Yot in a sense it smoto her; for a brief space her 
conscience Jhrilled with life. Yet not strongly, nor for 
long. 

8he shook her hand in the light till it flashed in every 
facet of h(jr gleaming rings ; she looked at her reflection in 
the old stiver mirror of Venice that was opposite her; she 
cast down her eyes, and gazed upon the diamond locket 
that rested upon her breast under the soft silks and laces 
of her dross ; — and she laughed. The same laugh with 
which, tossing her arms above her head, she had beheld 
herself the mistress of the mock jewels of the old pedlar of 
the ‘‘Peak. 

*1 ha’ done well,’ she cried aloud in the silence, her 
native accent strong in her voice in that moment of excite- 
ment. ‘ I ha’ done well ! If ony Nell o’ Moor Farm could 
see me now ! ’ 

Then she thrust her foot again% mo, and spumed me to 
the farther ^nd of the chamber, and passed out and away 
to her carriage. 

I heard the shiver of her silk robes on the stairs of the 
theatre j I heard the chime of her ponies’ sleigh-bells 
through the open window ; I heard the rush and roll of the 
wheels as she dashed down th<^ stone-paved street ; and I 
knew now whence it came, that instinct of terror* and aver- 
sion which had possessed me • I knew now whence they 
rose, those memories wherewith her voice, and her eyes, 
and bar cruel beauty had been so strangely weighted for 
nio. 

For this woman was indeed A.vice Dare. 

Perchance it might be urged she would have neve^ found 
her way to gilded wickedness, had not the old pedlar of the 
Wynnats first thrown open the door of '^mptatiop. 

W ell, perhaps not j she would only have wedded Ambrose 
of the Forge, or some other honest-hearted toiler of the 
woods and moors ; and merely dishonoured a name that 
w^as of no account, in the brutal orgies of drunken miners 
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herdsmen j and only hare dwelt, in sullen discontent 
and savage repining, in, a little lowly cottage, that her 
passions, and her sloth, and her violence should have made 
a hell to her husband and children. She would have done 
less injury indeed, because her sphere would have been the 
village on the moorland, instead of the cities of the world. 
She would only have broken a poor labourer*s peace instead 
of a score of rich men’s fortunes. She would only have 
been a ragged tipsy virago at an alehouse instead gf a splendid 
cOGotte, who swept nobles and gentlemen at will into her 
net She would only have been the curse of one unhappy 
man, about whose neck her sin and shame would have been 
hung for ever like a millstone, instead of being as now the 
Circe, into whose fell power there were gathered high names, 
and proud titles, and fair lands, and lordly honours/to be 
devoured, or destroyed, or levelled with the swine, or 
stripped and made a mock of as she would. 

O no ; there would have only been the common tale of a 
wretched cottage home, and a female drunkard, and children 
who quoted the word * mother ’ as authority and example for 
all evil doing, and a woman losing all likeness of her sex 
through sullen hatred and through dull debauch. Only that. 

Imprisoned in the cagg of obscurity and poverty, this 
kite could only have struclc gloomily and hungrily at such 
poor feeble worthless mice, and larks, and mght-moths, 
and other home-bred things to which her native moor had 
given life. Loosed to full flight, she could pursue all birds 
of rarest plumage that spread their golden wings out to the 
sunlight of a glad fair fate ; could tear the breast-feathers 
of the proudest falcon that ever flew ; and could dip her 
thirsty Beak into the heart’s blood of a score of wild, happy, 
thoughtless, heedless pigeons, slaughterett on a siynmeris 
^ay to yield her sport an hour. 

But would she hers^f have been more innocent? Not 
one whit. 

If you want a truth (which is not very likely, for it is a 
ware that is. never saleable), take this truth; a woman 
guilfy for the sake of gold would he guilty without gold for 
sheei; love of guilt. When Mephistopheles finds that he 
can tempt Q-retchen with jewels, he is a fool for his pains : 
he might know that he has wasted his money ; she would 
have been suf e to have come to his realm of her own accord 
—unasked. 
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CRAFIBB XXI. 

TEE WOOD-KLF. * 

Oiri! eteiimg towards the close of the neason a misfor* 
tune cbonoed to me. I w^s 

Beltran went down to speak at the Lords — a thing that 
he scarce ever troubled himself to do — and 1, following him 
without his^knowledge> got divided from him in the maze of 
streets about those legislative houses of jours whpscf archie 
tecture will last just about as long as the laws passed in 
them wiii endure — perhaps even a little longer, gimcrack 
though the architecture may be. 

1 was sorely grieved and frightened, of course, and ran, 
and ran, and ran, wildly hither and thither ; not knowing 
any better, and getting under the feet of the horses, and 
losing all my senses in the din and press. 

Tt was quite late also, and night, although a midsummer 
night, was coming on apace, I could have found my right 
road if left to myself; but you always put as many obstacles 
in the way of a dog’s return to his home as in the way of a 
man^s or woman’s return to honesty and virtue. 

Boys hooted at me ; cabmen fwore at me ; girl$ chased 
me ; and crfbs spit at me ; and terrified, blinded and deafened 
with the noise and the pursuit,! had no other thought than 
io rush away and away at my topmost speed, eluding every 
grasp, until at length, fairly exnausted, I was caught by 
the gentle hand of a girl. It stopped me, and stroked mo 
tenderly, so that my terrors were stilled. 

‘ Poor little thing/ she said in a very soft voice that had 
in it the sound^of extreme youth, almost of childhood. 
^ Poor little thing. Stay with me/ 

It was so dark in the little narrbw street into which I 
had unconsciously darted, that I could not see her features ; 
but her touch and her tone reassured me, and I let her lift 
me in her arms and caress me. 

*We are both stray/ she murmured. ‘You seem like a 
little friend.* 

Then I felt Ber tears fall on my forehead, and by dusky 
moonlight I saw that she bore in ber other arm a sheaf of 
sweet counts!^ flowers — bluebells and moss-roses, and other 
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tender homely l&bssomB that ci:own*th6 eott^e-tralls and 
meadow-hedges with jkm beantv. 

I suppose she strove to sell tnem, for standing there she 
offered them timidly to some passers-by; a few of these 
thrust them roughly aside; most hurried on without i^ly ; 
none took them.- I wondered how they eould refuse that 
touching mute ^peal. 

^ Knding all efforts useless, she turned, with a heavy tired 
sigh, and went up the little street into another more narrow 
and poorer still, and opening the little door of one of its 
desolate houses, entered and passed up its stairway, dark 
and steep, and smelling foully, to a very small, hare com- 
fortless garret. She put me down upon the floor, and 
struct a match alight. By the gleam of the little kmp^she 
trimmed, I saw for the first time the face of this flower-girl. 

It was excessively lovely — very pale, very sad, but of in- 
finite beauty. It looked wan, as though for want of 
nourishment; the bow-like mouth had little colour; and 
the large eyes, of that gray which burns dark as ISgbt* had 
heavy circles under them. Her weighty ’fellow hair was 
coiled simply about her head, and her black dress was 
russet-hued from age and well-nigh threadbare. She was 
very poor, it was easy to s^pe, and by the thinness of her 
transparent cheeks it seemed as though she had tasted 
good food for many a day ; but she was very young, sixteen 
years at most,, and was JoveJy despite all the cruel anta- 
gonism of poverty and sorrow. 

Who could she be? All alone, thus, in the heart of 
London. 

* I, who had seen life in the green-room of the Coronet and 
the chambers of Vere Beltran, knew at a glance that this 
girl was proud by instinct and most pure in innocence. 

Tes ; though she had been out in the gaa-lit streets at 
ten of the night, and only sold poor drooping thirsty flowers 
that no one cared to buy. 

She poured some water from the broken pitcher for her 
faded harebells and moss rosebuds; and laid me on a 
corner of her bed ; and put out her lamp, for economy’s 
sake, xi<) doubt, and undressed herself and knelt down to 
her prayers. 

I do not know why it was ; but as I saw the linen fall 
off her delicate slender shoulders, and the yellow rippling 
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hair fall althoat to h&t feet — as I saw her fcooel ihere 

with her hands folded on^her bosom, aild that look upon 
her face which Sant has given to the prophetic child of 
Israel — I thought, curiously enough, or ^tice Dare as I 
had once seen W when she had sought her couch, with that 
wicked triumph in her own bared charms; and that wicked > 
discontent within^, her soul, dinging herself upon her bed 
without a thought of prayer, with only a muttered savage 
word because her beauty was unseen of men, and her sleep 
wa^ taken on a rude dock-pallet. 

This child’s eyes dlled with tears, and her chest rose and 
fe]l with sobs as she knelt; the moonlight, the one un- 
stained thing that a city could not pollute, came streaming 
iu-upon her, and seeking this creature who also was 
incorrupt amidst corruption; the quarters tolled often 
whilst she prayed there, and yet I do not think her prayers 
were for herself, for I heard oftimes the murmur, * Harold, 
Harold, Harold.* After a while she came and stretched 
her youUg limb|^on the hard narrow canvass bed ; her eyes 
dosed with a long breath that still was a sob ; and — so 
merciful is even sorrow to all youth — that before long she 
riept^ and, by the look upon her face, dreamed peaceinlly. 

She awoke early, at sunrise, and caressed me with gentle 
little hand that was very white and very thin. When she 
was dressing she looked sadly at her flowers. Despite all 
her Caro oi them, they were dead. Bluebells are the 
shortest lived of aU flowers, once gathered ; they are little 
gipsies, though such modest ones; they must have the 
freedom of their green wood and their hedgerow ; brings 
them beneath' roofs, they perish. 

Cage robins and gather bluebells, they both surely die ; 
they are the innocent bohemians of the forest and the lane. 

* I have nothing to give you unless you will eat dry bread ? ’ 
she said to me, breaking off for me a piece of a stale loaf 
that seemed tho sole contents of the little cupboard in her 
attic. Now, I had dined late, and was not yet hungry, and 
I abhorred dry bread ; but lest she should deem me un- 
grateful or dain^, I scratched my throat with a few of tho 
rough morsds. if you have not seen a dog force lumself to 
eat something he dasHkes because he fears to vex the feel- 
inge of the giver by refusal, you are a very poor observer.** 

• I nave seen it. — E d. 
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< Vkilfit I was sateig it, th« doorwastliro^ Tiqjeiitly oj>eis, 
and on its threshold stood a 'stout, r©d*visaged^ mtidy 
woman of fifty or thereabouts. 

^ Whereas my rent? ^ she demanded fiercely. . - 

The girl’s pale cheeks grew paler still, but she looked 
calmly and fully in the infuriated face that was turned upon 
her, though her voice trembled a little as «,^e answered, 

‘ I am so soiOT. No one would buy anything of me yester- 
day. And, as 1 told you, I have not a penny left. But if 
you will kindly haVe patience — ’ 

‘ Patience ! ’ echoed the virago. ^ I’ve had a deal too niuch 
patience with such muck as you. A coinin’ into honest folks 
houses without ashillin’ to bless yerself— asellin’ nasty weeds 
in make believe to look a trade — a takin* bed and board like 
a thief a knowin’ you can’t pay for it! Patience! I’ll l&v pa- 
tience ! G-iv’ me what yer owe, or I’ll send for the ponce 
this«niunit !’ 

The child grew ashen pale now, and her limbs shook j but 
her eyes did not lose their resolute frank clgpimeSs, and she 
answered firmly still. 

* Indeed — indeed — Ipaid you every farthing till this we^. 
You know I did. Ami if I could only find my brother — * 

* Yer brother ! &ammon o* yer brother , ’ yelled the wo- 
man; coming farther into the chamber. ‘ Stow that trash. 
I’ve liad enow of it. Go and teJl that rubbish where you 
please, yer poor pitiful white-faced mawther, but don’t think 
to come over me no more with it. It’s a pack of lies—’ 

‘ It’s true I ’ The colour flashed back into the the girTsface 
and her eyes gathered a sudden deep fierv glow. 

^ Lies or no lies, it ain’t nothin’ to me. I ain’t to be done 
no mor^ by it. Out ye shall pack, with the constables to - 
look after yer, if yo can’t give mo my money. Give me my 
money ! Give me my money ! — ’ 

‘ I cannot give you what I have not.* 

She spoke with a strange dignity in one so young, and the 
passion of the vixen h^ not power to break her self- 
command. 

* Then yer’ll hev to make it,’ yelled the woman, ^ Will 
yer go in the streets and make it ? Yer well favoured enow, 
if ye waren’t so shabby dressed and so white i’ the giUs ! ’ 

* I will go on the streets if you will let me,’ answered the 
child, not comprehending the base question. 'But I have 
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nit> money to buy freeh flotpers I and only look — ^who wHl buy 
tbe^iB? they are quite dead !’ 

* And I wish you w^a dead along of ’em!* ahrieked the 
forVt made more violent by the innocence of the anavrer. 
‘I’d have the ahower o’ hair off yer head anyhow, then, and 
make a penny by that. Hj’ idee o’ comin* and uriug o’ honest 
Tictuals, and honest folk’s beds, and cheers, and t^les, with- 
out eo much as a bit o’ linin to leave behind yer as yer pay- 
ment. Te’d a box vjrhen ye come, .aOd it’s dratted empty 
now, for i looked in’t last night, and there wasn’t nothin’ 
but a nasly mouse a* gnawin’ at the lid.’ 

*I have sold what I had, to pay you for the last three 
week s,’ the girl replied to her, quietly still, and with a certain 
pathetic pride. 

‘0, yer have?’ retorted her tormentor; ‘and ye hain’t 
got a moasel o’ nothin* then, let alone the rags on yer back ? 
Well, then, to Jail yo’ll go, my lass, and that as sure as^youVe 
a impident, lyin’, white-livered hussy as ever crept into a 
honest house to — * 

‘ This will brihg you your due,* the girl said coldly,’ and 
from where it was hidden in the bosom of her dress she drew 
out it little old-fashioned round gold locket, and tendered it 
silently to her torturer. It was given in silence, given with 
a singular firmness and reticence of all emotion ; yet there 
was that in her face which made me fancy that to part with 
the little locket was worse to her than to part with her life. 

The woman clutched it thirstily, with the ruthless greed of 
her cormorant class, 

‘ A bit o’ pinchbeck !’ she muttered, biting it, smelling it, 
testing it as best she knew how ; it was genuine gold, how- 
.ever, and she was compelled to admit thus much tolierself. 

‘It ain’t worth half you’ve “had this week,’ she said sul- 
lenly! * But it ’uR dew. I’R no send yer to jail if ye’ll trnpe 
off this minnit ; md here — here’s tuppence to get yerself a 
loaf with ; nobody sha’n’t say as I deals hard with yer, though 
ye’ve took mo in shameful, and I a poor lone woman,* 

The girl took up her littl#etraw ha|^ with one hand, and 
myself with the other. 

* The locket is worth twen W shillings, and what I owe you 
is but six, God forgive you if you were ever so wicked to 
my brother as you have been to me.* 

Then without even glancing dt the copper coius which the 
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firago, in a sort df stiimd shame and glodmt wiMh| 
held out to her, she went away down the nairow duiky stMt- 
caae, and through the low door, into the street. 

It was a beautiful summer morning \ the sun was radiant 
even in that dreary place, making indeed its squalor, and its 
unloreliness, and its grimy outline, more hideous and more 
desolate. 

Sunrise is beautiful in the country ; butintbel^-wayd of 
a filthy city it is only sad— ay, and even fearful. Night jfity- 
ingly covers, with its cool gray shade, that scrofula of biict, 
and mud, and dirt, and vlJeness, with which men bate defaced 
the sweet fair face of nature ; but the sunrise only ehoVrs in 
their uttermost nakedness those throbbing festers of the 
earth which your mad humanity exalts as triumphi of the 
tribe of Enoch. r 

The child went slowly out, and down the narrow road ; it 
was too early yet for any of the closely pent population to be 
sti rring. A footworn cat moved here and there, the sparrows 
twittered in the gutters, a tired homeless starving dog slunk, 
shivering, through the warmth of dawn. She, moving like a 
creature in a dream, walked mechanically where chance took 
her. 

A woman-child alone in a great city— there is nothing 
more pitiful on earth. 

she went on and on, slowly, and dreamily goring straight 
before her. Her hands were very cold, and her lips were as 
white as marble. 

Suddenly she paused, with a quick gasping breath ; her 
frame shook with a feverish shudder ; her eyes closed, and 
she reeled against the stone wall by which she stood, The 
next mbment she sank senseless on the flags. 

She fell in a half-sitting posture against the old steps of 
a deserted house ; so that, to any passer-by, it would have 
looked as though she only rested there and slept. 

I, sorely frightened and ^sorrowful for this young desolate 
•creature, could only cower helpless near her ; I knew not 
my way home, and if I had dene so, should not have had 
the heart to leave her.^ 

She appalled me in her aWful stillness. I had never 
seen death, but it seemed to me that surely I saw it now. 

L moaned aloud, thinking to summon aid. I did no good* 

' Irom a houae'flbther down a woman threw open her lati* 
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tice, atid shouted to me to be ^uieti or she would brain me 
with a bit of wood. A jouug slender mm, with his hands 
folded upon a book th^ bore a red cross on its cover, 
passed by on the other side ; he paid no heed to my sad 
cries ; doubtless he was on his way to early matins, and was 
too absorbed in thinking of his own salvation to have an eai 
for me^ 

Presently there came into the street a cheery, ruddy, 
stout^built woman with shining brass pails on either side of 
ber^ whose metal clang resounded through the silence, and 
brought the cats out from the area rails,' eyeing her ex- 
pectantly. There was no one up' to receive her in any one 
of the quiet little houses of the street ; and she filled, from 
her milk-pails, each one of the jugs, or pots, or tin-cans, 
which were set out on the doorstep, against her coming, in 
that curious trustfulness of each other which the poor so 
often show, in such marked contrast with their acrid 
su^icions of the rich. 

These pots and cans were, for the chief part, covered, but 
in one or two the cats dipping their noses, had a feast ; 
and one unlucky puss, being unable to withdraw her head, 
set^ forth full gallop in her prison, raising a loud clatter 
with the pitcher on the pavement, and banging it to and fro 
till she released herself. 

Even at that moment I could not but think bow like sho 
was to a hum^ being caught by the neck in the jug of his 
poverty, after drinking up all the cream of pleasure ; but 
from about the cat’s bead the earthen jug did at length 
break, falling away in a thousand pieces : who amongst you 
ever releases himself from the iron pot of debt ? 

As the woman drew nearer to us, I gathered hope that 
she would stop and take some pity, for her face was a broad 
and homely, and pleasant one ; and she had the tan of the 
Berkshire sun still on her skin, and the accent of the 
Berkshire people still in hm^ voice* But I was dis- 
appointed. 

She glanced at the recumbent figure# indeed, but she only 
turned aside so as not to step on it, * 

* More muck o’ bad gells ! ’ muttered this comelydookina; 
sun-bronzed Pharisee, with her pails-^thus passing on with 
judgment. 

Her cry soon echoed do^n a distant street. 
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^ itwAited with « tremblmg boftrt, powerk^ ftud md^ 

After a little while I heard a suddenly swift pattern^ ef 
feet, the rush of a large breathless body* the panting of an 
eager, ereature and round a corner in tall speed came, the 
form of a big brown dog. 

Emaciated, dust-corered, footsore* I recognised him in a 
moment it was Bronae. 

He threw himself on the girl’s form ; he kissed her franti- 
cally, he moaned orer her, he lashed her with bis tail in a 
paroxysm of idolatry and joy ; he never saw^ me, but I did 
not need one glance from him to tell me who his darling was* 

Wakened from her tranee by his rough rapturous em* 
braces, the child Gladys slowly raised himself, gazing .at him 
with dim eyes that were unconcious of him, and ot herself; 
and all [round her; then she put out her hands ‘.rfeebly, 
and felt and grasped him by his loose brown curls « &eu 
started and looked at him with a strange fixity of gaze. At 
last, with a cry that pierced my heart, she flung her arms 
around him, and buried her face upon his neck, and wept in 
a very passion/uf tears. ‘ 0 Bronze, dear Bronze, good, 
precious Bronze I’ she murmured wildly. ‘You are come, 
you are come ! — then ho is near ! * ^ 

Bronze crouched in silence at her feet. 

‘He is here? He is well? 0, tell me, Bronze/ she 
gasped. ‘ Dear, dear Bronze, do tell me 1 ’ ^ 

Bronze could only gaze at her with tender hazel eyes, 
that seemed to look love into her very soul. 

‘ Take me to him, Bronze ! ’ she cried. ‘ This moment — 
this moment ! Look ! I am quite strong ! ’ — ^and she darted 
to her feet, and stood erect, quivering all over with hope 
and dread and longing. 

Bronze crouched again at her feet, as though to entreat 
pardon for a disobedience he could not help; and moaned-*-* 

% piteous heart-broken and heart-breaking moan. 

She sank down opce more, being far weaker then she 
knew, and on her face there came a ghastly terror. 

She seized him, and held him, and gazed into his eyes. 

‘Bronze — Bronze !* she gasped. ‘ 0 God ! — is he dead? 
You are alone ! ’ 

Bronze lifted his head, and sent forth on the still morning 
air a long wail of anguish, terrible as the Irish coronach 
over an open grave then down he crouched afresh belbre 



her, mi silently em^uei her feet^ her hands^ dresB, hex 
bair. 

She knew the meaning of that one long note of woe ; and 
without a ery, without a sign, she fell hack fienseleaa on 
the stones. 

There came down the street at that instant a girl who 
sang as she went a snatch of a music-hall ballad- 

The voice was fresh and gay and very fuU of melody, the 
mirthful slang words rang out in strange contrast with the 
gloom and the silence around her. . She was a pretty 
creature with flushed cheeks and round limbs, fantastically 
thon|[h cheaply attired, whilst her chestnut curls were 
tumbled in picturesque disorder out of a tiny "Watteau hat 
with a bunen of moss-rosebuds in its front. At a glance 
I recognised in her the little Wood-Elf of the Coronet’s 
Burlesque. Would a little dancer of hornpipes and singer 
of slang songs be more merciful than the pious youth on his 
way to hk canticles, and the buxom milk-woman with her 
swift judgment ? 

Little Cqurcey was coming no doubt from some casino- 
ball or theatrical supper, that had been prolonged till sun- 
rise, and the devil himself would be strong in her, and utter 
through her mouth some coarse and cruel jest. 

As she approached her eyes fell on the child Gladys and 
on Bronze, who was vainly trying all he knew to recall his 
recovered treasure to life and consciousness. She looked, 
paused, then-crossed the street. 

‘ Mercy on me ! what is the matter ? ’ she cried. As none 
of us gave answer, she stooped and raised tiio girl’s insensible 
form against the steps, and loosened her dress, and fanned 
her with her little hat. T^s© eftbrts failing, she darted 
j swiftly, with more regard for charity than honesty, towards 
one of the little milk jugs standing before the door of the 
nearest house. It was a slender white china pitcher, and 
she forced its mouth between Gladys’Hps, and poured some' 
of the still warm liquid down her throat. 

After a few moments it levived her; her eyes opened 
with a dull streamy stare in them. Through want, and ex- 
haustion, she was still unconscious of where she was or of 
what bad happened. 

* Are you better, dear ?’ asked the Wood-Elf very kindiy, 

mi’t you hear me ? won’t you speak P * 
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^moisdeadr , 

Gladys put hm imi^ tq hiit tqmplea, mi gMi 9kmi 
lier intn W look of a hunted dpqr* "" ' ^ 

* He i^’^looh !-— Bronae would never have left hito> 
Bnuhsq ie all alone. He tonat be dead, ^ lo^ow, he 
mustr In the simple words there was m 
heaftbrtdcen certainty of an irreparable woe. iNeUia, 

of thou^t, answered to the truth as she guessed it ^ 

*jire you only mf© ^^he” is dead because tee dog is 
alone f That is no proof. Dogs stray, or are stel^Vory 
often. Do not thinh ** he ” is dead only from that/ 

The girl glanced up at her with eyes in wWch a SWift 
radiance of sudden hope shot through the dMUesS of 
stupified senses. Then her lips ^[uivered, and Ike burst* 
into a passion of tears ; the spirit which iyrannotiB arj4 
vulgar prutality could not bend broke now at the &?»t 
touch of kindness, ^ 

Nellie let that tempest of grief somewhat exhaust itself 
then she spoke again. 

* My home is close by here. Come along with me if you 
•can walk ; you are not fit to be out in the streets. Of 

shall I go home with you ; is it fay ? * * 

* I have no home/ 

^NoneJ then come along with me aUd rest a-bit.*^ ‘We 
will see for “him** afterwards, whoever he is. Come 
along. live close by/ 

Gladys strove to rise. 

* You are very good/ she said gently, as she lifted 
hands to her forehead again, and looked about her with 
that pitiful, wondering, unebmprehending look. Her limbs 
tremoled ; she had very little stren^h, and scarcely iilty 
knowledge of where she was or of what she said. 

‘ Come, then,* said Nellie simply, and she took her hand 
in hers, and half led, half supported her through that 
street and the next. Bronze and I following them close at 
hand. He had made no objection or oppositicU to the 
Wood-JUfs possession of his treasure, nor had^he as yet 
taken any notice or given any recognition of myself. 

Where Nellie went was to a vegetable shdp in a Httle 
street to the left of the one in which she had round us. It 
was a jwnall plaoe^ dingy, dusky, smutty from tee sacks of 
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tfs^ md lemoiii^itjSijS) T^jgpawi^ mt 
$mim tk&mmaotf ofUmUi^ m 

Badijr m it im ii& nhuUmt mm dom^ mi n 

bair^A btv^fymi old w^iQitiXi m» wmbixig mi0 mg 0 md 
rnmommi^ i^ b&url df 
j L»i^ A tontey, iSWl, 'whj wliAn’a be a W tsud? ?’ ahe 
cried, ii&t o£ mt late ml^ixadfits T^dmt. ^ feb 

to rix, ae t lbre;l dona’t like it, X doM^ like it* 

‘Besa’t giswadiciotbetP * said Nell badiffewsutty. 
^'WeQ) 7 do ^ mA all about it Bo ibe kottb Vod 
jretF 

* Kitile waa on tiie bile beautiful half-ra-bour agon^ but 
•bWo off agen liow* Kittles can’t be looked for to bile for 
ever/ responded the old woman with a IMe asperity. 

‘ In my young days if wenches had ocano in at six o^cloct, 
after trap^iu and flamickin about all night, they’d ha’ had 

^ to go down on their bended knees ’stead o’ ikin’, like a 
queen, if kittles biled. But, Lord’s sakel who’ve ye 
brought in with yoP’ 

* A girl I know, ihat wants a bit of breakfast. I met<i 
her h^ a pretty wb gran’, and a deiii more respect- 
able than 1 am. Now, look sharp, there’s an old dear, and 

f ef rfiB some tea, and put a dash of the craythup in it, for 
’m dead tired, and so is she.* , 

And Nellie therewith half -drew, half-forced, up tho 
stairs into a little room at the head of them, the Aill half- 
senseless, half-^stupified form of G^ladys. Bronse end 1 
followed of course. 

‘ Doga ! ’ soresmod the old Voman below, ‘ two dogs, 
NeU-^Ndl--4hfim, nasty, dusty, ugly beasts sha’n’t go up 
my^clean boards/ 

But w© were up, on the newly^scrubbed stairs, and Nell 
caEed out with earelesa answer to the clamour that the 
do^ m^t do as they liked, her grandmother wasn’t to 
beflher. 

The litblo chamber, like all about the place, was serupu- 
louffly efesn: it was a smril square white-washed room, 
with deal f Imiture and a truokm^bed, and a latticed win- 
dow, that looked out dolefully on ehimueyij and oh roofs. 
But ^ere were touches of gtbm about it, despite its 
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, pm oiiiiiliKm ft ^ ft aiml^ 

ft lijmjMjyin 

wiiA ivliife^A|ofiii9omdl W 

itttts c^S jpomdwd^ ^Etiei^ WiM ft m 
iteftgi m a ftoHw, wMe1i,tkotag5^ ftialy IJSft 
^d tiBfoH of «tftgft eostiuftiesy iftiQ mm ftfdW 
tH)loui^Aiid ft%io4 of silref* Aiid Oxi4b0 M ft 
fun ski^ of roiso-lluod tadatcixi) ilud; mia frot^k^d 
atid uimom, aad gave eomethiug of tiho 1?o 

tho bamn Attic. This new ball-robe STiiJlife tmt fiftidO^ as 
rougMy an tiougb it wero an old piece of Backings aajA witji, 
A geutie force pushed her guest doim upoft ihft fttid 
bsSo her lie ihero and not speak. ^ 

Gladys obeyed, her senses still but*bidf-aWi#Ikft and hih 
capable of resistance j and Bronze, Singing his huge 
on the bed at her feet, kept watch am wftm ovftt 


safety. ' 

In and out of the room thelfood-Elf darted^ some haJf^ 
dozen times, noiselessly always, and brought by degrees 
tea and toast, and bread, and a cluster of round radishes 
white and smooth as ivory, and a green fresh crown of 
dewy cress* All the while the voice of the old wraan 
below was grumbling, in a running chorus of blaton and 
of complaint ; but Heilie paid no heed* Indeed,' as X 
learned later, she wa,s justified in this, since her money 
paid the house and aE that was therein. 

Vainly did she entreat the girl Gladys to touch food i 
she could not eat. Food was loathsome to one who hftd 
been without it for f our-and-twenty hpurs, and who for ft 
month nftst had well-nigli starved. JTot so her good Sama^‘ 
ritan, who, having eaten four hours earlier a hearty eujp^r 
of lobster, oysters, ices, and confectionery, attacked wilh a 
will tho radishes and bread-and-butter. Ihe infution of 
brandy in the tea, which she had put uuknciWin to her 
young wayfarer, acted like a sopormo on the ch'ld, who 
probably had never tasted the spirit in her life. , It flushed 
her face, it warmed her chill and trembUng limns, it made 
her eydiids heavy, and drop witii deep, againsi her wfll or ^ 
even W knowledge. 

Deep dreamless slapiber» like the slumber of an infant, 



mm oter li^r, and mirpm ML idiK all tibM 

Ib^autafol imeonsciouB eolouidosa ropoaa you »m in a dead 
dhild yirho iaas died pai^easly« 

Bronae^ croUefaiug mOaTer, and alfio tefusing all ofifeve vi 
food, 8mc»e they iutolved leaving of Ua pofiti etiretd^ied 
himself oh pm&. 

Nidlie^ munehing her radishes as rabbits .munsh etovOfi 
sat and looked at her vrish curiosity. 4 
^By the looks oif her she’d do tor the profession/ tho 
ood-lBt muttered to herself. * But I guess she’d go and 
break her heart in it, as that D’Eyncourt woman did. You 
hono'it lOj^al thing/ sho went on, laying a quantity of 
brcdren bread beside Bronze, ‘ your bones are half thorough 
your j^kin, and you’re fairly perished, and yet you’ll go 
without eating rather than leave her. Hang me, if you 
dumb uns don’t beat Us hollow ! ’ 

®ien, without noticing me, she threw off all her finery, 
dipped her face in a pan of cold water to take the rouge off, 
wrapped herself up in an old blanket, and, curling hcssoli 
up in a comer of the room, was soon fast asleep like a 
dormouse. 

In something less than three hours, by the tolling of the 
clocks, she awoke. All women aro not at all pretty when 
they awake j some look very stupid, some very cross, some 
very pallid and untidy ; but Nellie looked pretty, with her 
cheeks as red as roses and her eyes as blue as forget'^me- 
nots, and her chestnut waves of hair all tumbled, and her 
ruddy mouth half -pouting and half -yawning. 

She splayed about in her cold water like an otter or a 
salmon j came nut of it ruddy and fresh, and dripping like ^ 
, a rose in a shower. Ihen she dressed herself very softly, 
wrote on a big card with great, sprawling, ill-formed letters, 

* Y&u are mth a friend ; do not fear ! * put the card where 
the sleeper’s eyes would fall on it lE they unclosed, and 
then left Jbhe room, locking the door from without, 

* What d’ye know o’ that wench np-stairs? Next to 
nothing, I’ll be bound,’ I heard the old woman’s grumbling 
voice ask as she weiit down. 

‘IjOss than nothing, G-ran/ the Wood-Elf answered 
gaily. * But I’ll wager she’s a good girl, and that’s more 
tikan I am ! * 

^T’re good enow/ grumbled the old dame, ^if yer 
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atop oo* ajad il yW 

ttp^d ataolk a o’ money on yer utoWiJje iM JW 

Smrrr and it j& ^otildn^t he allaya giw to # 
i}^{^ tra>p6ain poor m a^aks yer^ mi % waatsV af^na md 
nuts mi peonortka o’ baooy on $& ilm young ipa ^ tib 
old una o^tie street,* , ^ ^ ^ 

the Vood-Blf only laughed, and (by tiio mm wta^i 
echo of the la^gh) disappeared, I think into the Iteeet. 

As for me 1 was in hi^h dudgeon to be uiwognie^ 
and pent in durance like this ; and Bronze would mot entmr 
itiio any sort of converse, nor permit me to utter m eoiind 
or move a limb, lest I should disturb the sleep of ^lad/A 
I felt deep interest in her; I could not help it; tot 
I also wanted greatly to return to Beltran, and |t thought 
with a sort of anguish of the delicious minced (i^alceii op 
•which his servant was wont at this hour of the day to Jpegldo 
me. One’s regrets f pr a lost friend are never bo poigimmt 
as when that loss also entails a limitation of (mo’s 
dainties. 

So 1 withdrew mysoK in a comer and sulked, having m 
erroneous notion, caught up from human-kiud, that sulto 
ness was a fine vindication of dignity. • 

With noon the Wood-Elf returned, having been down, I 
daresay, to the theatre in that toilsome routine which forms 
the^ ■most laborious pai't of the profession. To skip and 
sing and spout at night in the blaze of the light, with the 
stimulus of the crowded house, and the flattery of the 
clapping hands, — ^ihat is well enough, evOn when opeis 
' a star but only a little fifth-rate performer with a guinea a 
week. But to tramj) down to the house at noom in ttunw, 
or ram, or heat, or tempest, and go through all fte dreary 
repetitions in the ugly darkened daylight ; to be Bcolded 
by shrill voices, 'and to be pushed about by rough, hands, 
and to stand until your logs ache while scenes are shifted 
and elaborate sets are arranged, — ah, think twice, inygood 
maiden, unless indeed you be a Bachpl or a Mars, before 
you refuse^ the comely viliage-carpenter*B marriage-troth, 
or leave the old father’s mill-house in the woods, or fling 
away the homely peace of life on the moor farm, for fim 
G^ladys once during her absence had awakened and 
started and gazed about her, then beholding Bronze and 
reading the iindly words on the great card, bad wglmd 



fl3<^ ■ Krolf. 

and am^ed aa in a dream, 1^00 0006 mote kio 
slu-mW. ^ » i 

The opcmiiig ol tike door atousod lior now, mi arouood 
ker fully. 

She sprang t!p 00 ker td|, ‘and turned ker keaaiiftd 
wild^ea on BTeDie. .« 

J Who eto yoji that ^ bo good ^ me ? And Where Ml 
I? And how is he^ And wlyr is Bronise elivo, jOt all 
rion©^ 0 tell me? Pray do tell me ! * 

JN’ellie sat down beside her and regarded her with per- 
plexity She scarcely know what was best to say ; and 
she was absorbed in gazing with all her might at this 
Cloture, aiill younger and far more desolate than she 
whom yet she felt was as widely different from her as 
tibongh she had come from one or those distant worlds of 
jstars which she, who dwelt in the gas-glare of cities, scarce 
ever oven saw, 

&ladys caught both her hands. 

‘ Ot do tell me! You are so good, and you wrote your- 
self there my friend. What is it that has happened r and 
w’hy is JBronze here ? and where is Harold ? * 

wellic was forced to answer something. 

"My dear, I don’t know,’ she said slowly. * I found you 
m the street, Von had fainted. T brought you’ home 
with mo* That’s all. Whose dog is Bronze P aiid who Uro 
yon ? ’ 

The splendid flash of hope paled out of the girl’s face* 
It grew white with vague fear. 

^ I am G-lodys Gerant,* she answered breathlessly ; 'and 
Bronze belonged to my brqther, who took him away with 
him a yeaf s ago. And I came to London some weeks since, 
and 1 went to tho house where Harold had written his last 
letters, and ho was not there. They only knew that he had 
left them— long ago ; and I never have learned more. And 
Bronze rushed on me to-day, and theii I found he was 
alone. I was sure that Harold must be d(*ad, or the dog 
would never have loft him.’ ^ 

She ^pok© in«an agony of dread, her slender liands 
locked hard in ot>o another. 

It was an inarticulate slight fragment for Nellie to gather 
any BQUse from it. But she hiid tact, and a|iid the iiret 
thmg seemed best to her. 
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ehfld! 

gets lost oter ml over agAiH. Wto’ii hi^„w|i4,w 
es fond of yow Tt)ro&«r as you says, Wa kfc 

gM«ve,’-4hat wn jni^jr tai5& your wrd o!^4^ 
ffliat iS true/ mumured Cfladys* ^ Tfite would Bover 
bave left Ids grave, would you^lSrousef deaiTi good^|»eiiaM^ 
preoious Bronse?^ 

^ Xl^at 1 would not could I have found Ht/ Sfdd BaUuUfio^s 
wistful eyes as he listened. ^ * 

* That he would not/ averred NeUio. * (Chis Harold o| ^ 

yours is aJlve---depend on it ; the dog got asteay mvm- ' 
wheres, and smelt you out, as those clever heaste always 
does. What was Harold P* ^ 

‘ Harold P A poet.* 

There was a superb glory and p^ride on her young wan 
face as she spoke those words. STellie, like tho jpractioid, 
shrewd little worldliug that she was, gave a signifimut 
shrug, ' 

^ A poet * Wants a deal o’mohey to be of that trade ! 
Was he rich?* 

* 0 no. We have been very poor.* 

‘And he come to town to seek his fortune P And to" 
make a great roan of his-self ? * 

‘ He came to London for that— -yea.* 

‘And what did you come for?* 

‘ Only to find him.* 

‘ Whew ! Without an address ! ’ ♦ 

*I had that one. But he had not written for so long 
that I felt certain something had happened. 0, smnething 
has — something must ! * 

8he hid her face upon her hands, and shuddered. The 
dim shadow of an unknown woe is worse still Iho 
presence of a calamity whose worst is told* 

^ Nonsense ! ’ cried imperatively. ‘ You must not 

fret yourself like that. Young men have a hundred 
different lodging-houses in a twelvemonti. For you to 
come to look for him in this sort of way is just madness 
like--ycm might as well set to look for needles in a bottle 
0 * hay^ He might he within a stone's throw of ye, and 
never know it. Never think a man dead for I3iat Ktlie* 
We’ll try and find him. Poets isn*t so common'as*woialieii; 



aad |1J iSme genflemdi knm M ;^te^ in 
Pixt eome, tell jjcie # bit .abottt f otirgell, Am 

yott aH alone k tiii« 

‘laiiallaltoeintlia woil4* ‘ 

^&p6dnefts! W# i®* T<y^ ^ 

ron'dn^ver r^glbed i^ like. How did it coibe about/ il 
one 

Gladys, by one of tioee strong efforts by wMoh abe bad 
rofltrimed all emotion when she had giren the locket to her 
tyrant, looked wit% dry, calm eyes, and spoke %ith a 
lowj and slj^y voice, 

* Oi you may ask everything. You have been so 
good*'—* 

^ I aren’t good/ said the Wood-Elf pettishly, while the 
colour sprang ruddily in her cheeks. 

* You are to me. That is all I know. It happened in 
this way j we had a farm in Sussex, such a fre5i, lovely, 
quiet place, Jiy father was never rich ; but he^as better 
than rich ; so wise, so gentle, so Ood-fearing. so loving to 
his men, and to his beasts. I always think that I^c must 
have been, just such a man as ho. And we were very 
happy — very — ^though troubles came. You know farming 
is but uncertain work; the sun, and the wind, and the 
rain, and the snow, are all its ministers ; but they rule very 
ill for it sometimes. When I was quite a little cliild - 
think we had no want; but I can liardly remember the 
time that there was not some anxiety in the house. My 
father was very generous, and always gave much to the 
poor ; he could not sit down and break bread for himself 
knowing that another wanted it within his reach. And the 
sheep would sicken, and the lambs die, and the wheat rot, 
and the hops wither — so often, so often! Not from oiy 
fault of my father’s, but just from the cjjuelty of things, as it 
seemed. And yet the life was so happy— at least I thought 
it so, Harold, I know, grew tired, and chafed because of 
the, stillness, and would leave us, and go forth to make the 
world ring with his name, as lie said. My father took 
blame to himself because, he said, that it had been his 
reading aloud of Shakespeare, and Milton, and Massinger, 
and Eord^ and Jon.^on, ‘ ^d all of them that had first 
moted poor Harold with this spirit of longing and of 
unrest, I do wt think it was that Hai:old was bom to 
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iimm imhm. Bat I must ait tmuW^ yott thor-- 
you ooly want tp know wky J am hei^. Well, Harold loft 
ns s ana my mothor soemed to droop ever after* In a IMo 
time ske died ; of the eold, they said^ since ske was dwckto 
in healtk ; kut I am snre wbat killed her was the aWonco 
of Harold. He was full of grief when lie heard Of it ; Hfe 
he did not offer to return. Nor did my father press it. 
** If the lad can do for himsolf it will be well/^ h& Used to 
Bay* “To come hack hither is to be buried tinder tlie 
timbers of a falling house.” He meant by that* tbing^ 
were very ill with us, and that he had no heritage to 
bequeath to my brother. The laud had been moi^a|t<ed 
many a year, had been mortgaged when he came to it by 
my grandparents. But he had al^iays paid iniereib to the 
day; and those who hold tho mortgages had promised 
solemnly never to call for more. Tho year that Harold lolt 
ufl was one of misfortune from seed-time to harvosL The 
cattle died, the hay failed because of the drought, tho hops 
did not yield, and two of the best horses were struck by 
lightning; nothing fared well of it nil. It was a terrible 
summer; teniblo, and yet so beautiful. Thus arlast, my 
father for once could not pay all tho sums that wefo duo, 
and the mortgagees broke faith with him, and claimed tho 
old house and all tho lauds. My fatner was a proud man, 
and just, and upright; ♦and — it killed him. He died of 
paralysis, they sijy ; but it w^as only hia heart that was 
broken. When he was dead they took all. 'J^hey said that 
there was nothing for Harold or moj it might im so, I 
cannot tell. 1 only know they thrust mo over the thres^ 
hold the first day that he was laid in his grave** 

A convulsive shudder shook her, and the veins of her 
throat swelled like cords ; but she kept calmness still, and 
ended her tale in a few, brief phrases. 

* A woman wdio lived in a village near took me to her 
homo through tlie winter. A good, old, tender creature, 
blind, to whom I read, and for w^hom I wrote. She said my 
father had been good to her in Lor youth, But when the 
spring came I could not live on her charity. It was not 
possible. I served her in the rough eold season ; but with 
the bright weather a young niece of hers always arrived, 
and then 1 knew she could really need me no more. 
J^esides^ I longed to see Harold, So I came hither. I had 
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a I five ia eEveif thit my godmot&er 

0JXQO had lEiav^d t^f jr^e, all m bright sixpences, and I 
thonght it would k^t weH <^ough tili I Md found my 
hroifisr, :%b you it went so little way. It was 
almost all gone, it eeemod, in a week or two. yhen I 
■bought soiuo flowers and triedvto sell them ; but I did not 
get again so much as I paid for them j aud-^d— the 
people ;wer6 so rude, so jeering, so crud. itod at last I 
had no money* and the woman of the house turned me out, 
•and'^ there is no more to toll. Only that now I have 
found lironze all alono, I am sure that my brother is not 
with e living/ 

She Ueased, and was very still ; stfll with that quiet of 
absolute grief which is far more intense in its desolation 
than all more passionate and eloquent emotions. 

Wellie had listoned with great tears gathering in her 
bright eyes that had the sunny azure of the little cuckooes-* 
eye flowers. 

She was touched, she was awed, she was subdued, she 
was for once at a loss for all words. 

‘ Don’t wed yourself to that fancy, dear,’ she said softly 
at lash ‘ Mayoo after a bit the dog will help you to find 
him. As I tolled you, them poor beasts never leave 
their masters’ graves ; and it’s more like by fai* that Bronze 
have been stray. Whose dog’s that other little 'white nn 
that was with you ? * 

‘ One that 1 found last night. And Siow, — ^may I not 
know who you are that have been so good to me P * 

The Wood-Elf flushed a little hotly under the short 
locks of auburn that fell over her forehead in thick waving 
fringe. 

‘My name’s Nell Browne. Leastways I was ba])lised 
so in the poorhouse. My mother came tramp, they say j 
she died the dav J was born, locked “"up, I think, in a sort 
of a damp hutch. Nobody know she wees in trouble till 
4hey looked iu in the moniiug ajid found me^and her 
dead. There’s a many dies that kind of way. They never 
knew no more about me, nor who my father was, I dare 
say he wasn’t no good. So it don’t matter. Gran’ here is 
no grandmother of mino. They famed me out to W 
when I w^as seven, as a kind of little maid like. The old 
woman kept a little tea-shop ip a village down in Berks ; 
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ftDd vei*jr to m , ix<dm( beat me; mm. 

Well, jreu whia I grew a bit I was prejsty md 
Uss^xi; aad t tboagbt a» I might de better nor ^ oa 



away to the speck of gold that the canary made against the 
light * Tm^re the sort life’s cruel to — ^not “me. I got 
all my bangi^ about in the workhouse. ZVe done pretty 
weE since, You see I’ve a knack of singing ahd^jigging 
about, and I’ve got the go of it in mo, and so I to% to it 
natural, as it were, and i’ve fared very 4 s things run* 
I’ve been five years at fi, though you wouldn’t har^My 
think so ; I’m twenty como July, and I was fifteen when I 
left granny ajid the chiney nodding-men.’ 

Gladvs looked bewildered. *I don’t understand/ dio 
said softly. ‘What is it that you do P ’ 

‘ Stage, my ^ear,’ said Kellie a little curtly; * the theatre, 
you know.* 

Gladys’ eyes opened in mute awe, and radiated with a 
solemn wonder. 

‘The stage! What, do you play Beatrice? * she mur- 
mured breathlessly, ‘and Victoria CoiTombona, and the 
Duchess of Malfi,’and Imogone, and—’ 

‘ Dear heart, no ! ’ cried Nellie, laughter back on her 
lips, though her tears were not dry on her cheeks. ‘ M 0 ^ 
idcoJeading business ? * Not a bit of it* I just dress as a 
boy, or a sprite, or a devil, or sometliing queer, and jumn 
about, and sing, and talk balderdash, and look pretty ; that^ 
all 1 have to do. It was awfully hard at first, you know. 
One could only begin, of course, with penny gaffs, and—’ 

‘Penny gaffs!’ 

‘ I beg your pardon ; I mean low places of amusemeAt|» 
where the poor people come.’ 

‘ Poor people need not he low.’ 

* 0, of course not, but they mostly are. And that’s how - 
one has to begin. But that’s over now* I’m at a fashion^ 
able house, and— 'and— it’s all right enough* A year ago, 
when I’d made some money, I thought I’d go and have a 
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look At the tear-fihpp. So 1 wetit 4 o>?n by rotuth oho 
S^itoday io tb^lHtlo oti viHogo, and I a»ked after graaoy* 
The chmey raen Vas ttero/ nodding fit to kill thetn^elyes, 
and loakiog<^as "Wke m judges , 5 the street was there, and 
the trees wpre ther^j and an old cat, as was our kitten 
when I went to sweep out the shop, was there too* 
a-s nmingnf kersolf on the door-step. But jjoor old gran* 
wasn’t there; She’d come to grief ; ^ got in debt, you 
know; $nd all the plant and the things had been sold 
right over her head, and she was living on the parish in the 
WJ:ctchedt'^;b“a)d almshouse, hard by the church. So I just 
stud to her/»“ Come along, gran,* and keep house along of 
aAd'I took this bit of a place, and set her up in 
business like, because she’s happier thinking as how^ she 
does aomething for her own living. And she’s a good 
deal of use, the old woman is ; she gives cads right down 
facers when they come after mo ; and it makes it ieel a bit 
like a home, you know, having her, though , she’s cranky 
as cranky can be. It’s a sort of fancy one has— that 
of getting a home, when one hasn’t had none but a work- 
house.’ 

In the expressive eyes of Gladys Gerant I saw a hun- 
dred changes pass whilst Nellie spoke. There was shrink- 
ing distaste,* there was w'ondering non-compreheDsion ; 
there was an iustinctivo sense of w^rong, and yet there were 
the swift Rym])athios of a iioblo nature with tliat gratitude 
which had thus paid its debt to an old and holplos^ crea- 
ture, and with that Avistful desire for a life denied, a love 
^ unknown, that thus*broke out in Nellie’s latest words. 

She did not answer for a' inoifiont; these two young 
lives, so widely sundered by training and temper, bewil- 
(l(U‘ed one another. They had only tlio common ground of 
tlieir mutual trust 

‘Are you hapjiier than I, never to hftve loved any — ^never 
io have grieved for any P ’ said Gladys softly. ‘ No, I think 
tiot ; I wish — I wish you lind siich memories as mine.* 

‘ 0 God, so do I wish ! ’ cried Nellie with a curious 
passionate cry ; she rose impetuously and crossed to where 
her canary hung ; she felt, 1 believe, as though she would 
hSve died in the Greets on the . morrow only to have such 
memories of the beloved dead, as this child possessed aiid 
(pberishedf 



/‘iSat you ' munsaiired, witk A .stiaiiige sad 

tTO4fe? simile oa faw/l lia-ve Iw^d «^11 
teiag; it is all oT^r no^. Thera, ar^ ; tei 

alght Slid the wiater. While you — -you have had ,^e c^la 
uiid the darkness first ; your sun has yet to dalina;^ . ;, 

^eUie turned quickly and stsured at her. She had 
heard any one speak like this. * Are a poc^^too ? ’ she 
said sudaenly. , , 

‘ I ? O no ! Harold could tell what he felt, I, can only 
feel ; but I am rested now, 1 must go. * I cannot thaiik*you, , 
only — ’ 

^ Go ? what do mean to do ? ' 

* I do not know. I am not afraid. God wlU,^Ve tno 

some^friend as He gave m(vy#u.’ ,, 

* Nonsense ! ravens gqbble up wonna on their own !^ok, 
and sew up the rents in their ’own nests; they doiVt gO 
about on heavenly messages nowadays.* 

‘ But must have found friends when you came hither, 
quite alone ? ’ 

Nellie’s cheeks*flushod. . ‘That’s neither bore nor there. 
Friends I a woman has no friends unless she has two thou- 
sand a-year. JShe has only — but that’s no odds tp talk *» 
about. Just you stay there, stay as long as you like — stay 
till you are strong ; aud then well set about seeing for 
Harold.’ 

‘ I could not live on your cj^arity.’ 

Tliere was that singular dignity in the answer with which 
this dtelicate, terrified, desolate child had awed her vulgar 
tyrant ; a pride lofty, stainless, incapable of accepting alms. 

‘Charity!’ cried Nellie, quickly catching the tone and 
translating it aright ; ‘ it wouldn’t bo no charity of mine. 
You’re so different to me— so gentle-born like, and u^s 
such fair language; and I dcssay so clever, and book- 
learned, and all that There’s a deal you might do for me, 
for I ain’t no scholar ; and if I could only read hard words 
off qiiieker, and speak ’em with a nicer accent, as it were, 
why, they all say as I’ve a deal of talent, and. there isn’t 
the lea^t atom of reason why I shouldn’t take a much 
higher line of business. And all that you might tpach me j 
only by being with you I’d pick it up like ; and then ono 
day, perhaps, when you’ve found your brother (for I’m 
aure as he may be found, and shall be found); he’ll TOte a 



‘ gr€5«.t play for mB, and Ftt'ttiake a ^jand lift in i<v #4 
we siw bolh «ay iw^ndorful goadhas come of MtomB'B ,, 

lioHcrin^ ontjilnd brmglbtig o m^ po y&ti on a epi^inoidi* 
iag, all £y ebanee like, don^t you see P * , \ - 

wadyti^oM, it her i Ipok of indni^ eomfrik^* 
sl^n^ann"totitn4^^ ^ 

‘ I leeSotir no||Tyou tryiio taakeme iJiink yipnrohar^ 
a selfishness ; bnt l see no fit return that I eoXild give you 
for Hying at joxxt cost, and I must beg of you H let me 
hav6 my wiy and gd.’ 

* Gn to dentil or perdition, you innocent creature I ' mtlt- 
tered Jjfcll. Then at tli^at instant she caught sight of the 
coUir on my neck, and darted at me, and read the inscrip- 

' tien, glad of some diyersionT as her eloijiionce jEailed of its 
^poiiit. She dropped me on the floor, with that curious dis- 
■Vegard of our bones and feelings from which we dogs per- 
'•potually suffer, as she »ead. 

* Why, as I lire, it’s little Puck ! ’ she cried. 

‘ You know the dog ? ’ 

* To be sure I do 1 Why, here’s a nft. of luck : there’s 
five pounds reward out for it this forenoon, offered on 
handbills in the shops, you know, and one never thought 
once of this Utile beast of yours aud Puck being one and 
the same, I was so busy wondering about you.’ . 

^ You know its owner too, then?’ 

‘Why, gracious, he’s tli^ lord as owns our theatre, 
Here, lUi take it back this minute to him, and bring you 
' ^tlie five sovereigns, and if you pays me hal£-a%ttmea , 
m-week, you’ll treat me like a queen, and you can stay on 
. Jiere^two or three months, anyhow.’ 

^ ’‘^ake the dog to him, but do not bring me back any 
, /tobnoy ; I am not a thief, to take payment tor honesty.* 

‘What! But he’s offered the five wove.. for the dog; 
^you’re a right to it — ^where is the harm P ’ 

‘ There raai be no harm, but 1 would not teke it. My 
father would nave never let me accept a reward for doing 
su<ai a litSe simple thing, eo plsinly tight as that.’ 

^ No wonder your father’s farm was swallowed to in 
mortgages,’ muttered KelUe. »*Well, shall I take ruck 
anyhow, and will you wait till I comeback, certain sure ? 

' ‘ I will, indeed, thankfully. But I beg of you io tdl 
that gentleman that I am very glad to to able to mtoipo 



/■'ik 1% hni 'Aat ke we^e W w ' 

"iskcfijili/ai? ' €^ it'' ? 

, 03? ly& Might thijik Hmsell itj 

“ please I ’ ;''//';rg'' ’v>‘:. ; 

■ ' - turned^ ^a' little ^easily,. fooM ^ 

^J5j^ <k£ tkoiightEul and ’jAeading 

‘ ril Ik ittoof aV mum ; go l^t 03|ko^"i^ 

yom aretit etrong enough, and I know m he’ll te jlea^ 
to flee the little un. safe back* ' ♦ 'V 

* And with that she carried me forth, and closed the door 
OBO© mdro upon her guesi 0* ' , 

‘ TOiat a queer lot of chances } * she murmured/ f I nm 
at my wits’ end]' little Puck, what to do for tihatt^ld; * 
She’s a lady bred, if she aren’t a lady bom ; sh©> not 
for our life; shi Snakes one feel so good^£or«uothkg lik©^* 
^dth that look of her two big eyes. I’ll tell him flthyh;<k% ' 
if I can see him ; he’s generous, and he’s a geutlemaU, and 
I know he aren’t one-half so wicked as they says. Maybe 
he will do spmething for her : I never believe he’d go for 
to Kurt her—Effn iimocont thing like a fawn or a kid/ 

Then, with myself under her arm and her little naeebud 
crowned hat on her head, NoUie set fox’th inter the streets 
again followed by a gimmbling valediction from the old 
woman to the effect tliat ^ gells as was al|us a flaunfex^ and a 
trapezia abroad i’ that fashion, and a takm’ of lowmairiher© * 
to gie ’em bed and board, couldn’t look to kip a roof ever ; 
thoix** heads a week longer, with taters at two shillin’ 
quartef, and every blessed head of^ brocoli eyelet-holed wi? ; 
worums.* To which dismal prophecy Nellie paid U(3iheed v 
but wound her way through the streets which led froih " 
own little homo in the low purlieus of Westminsteis^ to'^iho ' 
aristocratic places wherein the Coronet and its patrons* * 
were to be found. . ' 

When we reached Beltran’s chambers ityas six o’clock, i. 
and his night brougham with its pair of bsys stood before 
the house; with a«ecrtam shyness Nellie, wSo leather ^ 
fcardihood with her entrance into his neighbourhood, rang 
the door-bell 

No sooner was t|te door opened than I wriggled out of 
her hold, dashed up the stairs, and bursting through the 
^|bpan:?xl©#fl, danced and whiried rotyxd Bdtran, where he 
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«lihM Wfomtfee ittirt’drin 

jii«! Wildly, wlulflt they tbU Wm wholewed to $»o him* \ ■ 

/ Ho wim alrejidy dressed for dirmerji mid «oon passed mto 
. his receflftiou room^ ifhere Nellie .was standing lookiag for 
' oniJo fitly and ill at her ease* Nelli© was not promoted 
that standing from whieh^a burlesque dnneer can hail lord© 
and gentleman aaj|li^d and 0eorge aud Jack, as ojd fellow, 
and old. cue, ana old boss; perhaps Wcaus© she ‘kept 
strrtighter than most of them ; * the glories of drag*seaU 
and of little diunersT were as yet unknown to her ; and a 
peer wa$ to her still only a veiy great and terrible person, 
h*Qr Nell iia broughanl f^aited as yet ; no stalls clapped 
a|>|>i*oval with delicate lavender gloves ; ^^nd no Biehmond 
** repast was ever ordered at three guineas a head. She was 
as yet only a Hltlo dancing-girl — unpron^oted. 

*I am very much obliged to you, Nellie,^ said Beltran, as 
ho gay© her a kindly good-morning. ‘I am glad the dog 
found BO pretty a guardian. Won’t you sit down, and have 
some fniit or some tea? ’ 

Nellie blushed, and fidgeted. The very langour and 
ease bf Beltran’s manner— a manner as nalural to him aa 
it was«to breathe— only increased her unusual perturbation. 
It was easy, no doubt, to chaff, and flout, and exchange 
impertinences and puns with young university men or boy- 
soldiers in at casings; but it was very mucli more difficult 
"to her to speak out to and look straight at this thorough- ? 
bred, indolent, weary -looking employer, whose consummate 
insolence, when he was displeased, hud, she kney^ passed 
into a by-word cy|?u uinq;iig hia own set. 

.* I didn’t find Tuck myself, sir/ she murmured. ‘ It wub 
a young girl as is at mine now, my lord ; and she ^'as 
almost dying this morning ; and I took her in, though 
* gran’ made a fuss, and she’s geuilebred, I’m sure, though it 
Bcems as how be all uloiie, and hasn’t not a ahilling in 
iv the world ; bat ijln told mo not to say a word about that to 
you, becau^ she jieoma so proud like, and she won’t accept 
of no reward, and she tvusied me not1:o tell, and now I am 
telling ; and 1 foci so moan, and yot 1 don’t know" what to 
do. §he is BO helpless uud seems so innocent, agd with it 
all she is as proud ; uud you see, my lord, for a girl like 
me to work for lier living aren’t nothing ; but this one-^’ 
And Nellie broke down in her flood of disconnected and 
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mvolred phrases, Rtamtneriiig veyj niuch, and entangled ir 
a web of words. Belbran smiled as he stood by the 
but only kindly, with no touch of contempt, 

* I don’t quite understand. Tell me all about it, Nellie. 
Don’t suppose I’m in a hurry. I dine down at &reen’vrich 
to-night, out I needn’t start for hal:^an-hour. Who is it 
that is too proud to take these fire pounds for the puppy ?* 

Thus encouraged and reassured the Wood-Elf told her 
own tale, and that which she had heard also. Told it, too, 
rapidly indeed, and very brokenly^ and with not any elo- 
quence save that of feeling, but pathetically for all that, by 
reason of her quick, ardent, honest sympathies with its 
subject ; and Beltran listened, yielding her far more atten- 
tion, and indeed more respect, than I had seen him show to 
the elegant nothings of a marchioness, or the coquettish 
repartees of an ambassadress. 

, ‘And you see, my lord,’ continued the girl eagerly, her 
awe of him fading away in the excitement of her genuine 
pity and desire to do good, ‘ my sort of life’s well enough 
for the like of me. I’ve always roughed it, and I’m fond 
of the business, and I never was eddicatod nor nothing of 
that kind'; but this one, — she maybe a farmer’s daughter; 
she says so ; but she’s a lady, if ever I see one, and she’s 
proud, and so delicate, and so coy-liko, she couldn’t do aa 
I do, she couldn’t. She’d just go mad with the rudeness, 
and the bustle, and the — ^the — shamefulness, as one may 
'Bay. And I haven’t a notion what on earth to do for her, 
— and she won’t touch them sovereigns as you’ve offered 
for little Puck ; and I sliall iievor be able to stop her fron» 
ruK^hing ofiF again right into starvation and her colfin, and 
1 thought as how maybe, if it wasn’t making too bold, you 
might take a kind of pity on her, and know some great lady 
or a..otheL* as might know of something as w^ould suit her!’ 

And she paused at last, fairly out of breath, and 
frightened at her own temerity now the words were uttered, 
Beltran sis^lled again. 

* Gfreat ladies are not very easy to persuade^ I fear, in 
sach cases. But I will do anything that I can fop this 
child vou have so generously befriended. She will not 
take the five nounds, you are sure ? ’ 

No, sir; I am sure she will not.’ 

But you can t \ke and use it for her P’ 

K 
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' No, sir, I couldn’t. I don’t tell a lie well at no timC; 
and I ncTcr could tell one at all with her big eyes a watch- 
ing of me.’ 

‘Well, it is difficult then to help her. Of course if she 
were lit for the thealJe I might give her a place ; do you 
think she would bef * 

‘ She has the looks for it, sir ; and she fired up like a wild 
thing about Imogene and Juliet'Sfcnd that lot. But you 
see, my lord — I mean — as she’d have to begin — being so 
poor, and so young, aM nobody not knowing about her — 
as she’d have to begin like I did, just with hard, hard work, 
and a sin'll ing a night, and a miserable tramp every morning 
and eve Hi rig to and fro ; she’d die off, I think, of cold, and 
worry, and hardship. And — and — she’s that coy, and 
dainty and proud ; her heaii; would break on the stage, T 
think;’ 

Beltran laughed. 

‘l)o you think hearts break on the stage, Nellie? I 
doirt.’ 

‘ 1 don’t know, sir. They says as Mrs. D’Eyncourt’s did. 
I suppose there’s a many as keeps on the stage as 
cares a hang ; but some few as is drove off of it, as one may 
say, sir, do.’ 

* Perliaps so. T never considered the question. If your 
would not like the stage, — what is her name, by 
the way ? * 

‘An odd name, sir, — one as don’t sound altogether En- 
glish — Gladys Gerant.’ 

‘ Gerant ! It is English enough, very old English. ITcr 
brother must fiiurely be the same lad that wrote those verses 
which I — which the world has taken to praising.' 

‘ She did say as her brother were a poet, sir.’ 

‘That is very curious,’ murmured Beltran, stirred for 
the moment out of his habitual indifference to all created 
things. ‘There is not much doubt, I shctuld think, but 
that they must be the same. However, there is small con- 
sola! ion for her, Nellie, in this: the hoy is dead.’ 

‘Head!’ echoed Nellie. ‘0, dear heart! — how sorry I 
am. I have told her so to keep on believing he is alive, 
and that she’d find him and be happy with him, and all 
that ! Might I make so bold as to ask what you know of 
him, my lord ? ’ 
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Beltran wjilkod to the other end of the room, and gave 
her a pretty green Toliime. 

* Nothing in life,’ he Baid carelessly. ‘ Bui those poems 
are a little the talk of the town, a^^d you see by the in- 
Rcription that the author is dead.’ 

Nellie turned the leaves orer reverently and helplessly ; 
the dirty pages of Lacy’s ‘ acting-editions ’ were the only 
ones she ever stTove to ^ad. 

‘ To he clever enough to make a l^ok as big as this, and 
then die ! ’ she murmured. ‘Lord rhow sad it seem ! I 
never can tell her ; 0, 1 never can tell her ! Couldn’t 1 
hoar somthiiig of him, sir, where this was printed ? ’ 

‘ I think you had better not try. You see you know no- 
ihing of her.’ 

‘ 0 sir ! ’ cried the Wood-Elf eagerly, in her zeal forget- 
ling her awe of him. ‘ You’d never say them sort of sus- 
])ect ing things of her if you could only look in her facx*! 
if ever 1 see a face as was all iimoccmce, and lovelijiseys, 
and pride, and light, and sadness like, all mixed up together 
and changing evei 7 minute, 1 see it now in hcrs—I 
indeed. There’s that about her, sir, as do seem to make 
nio feel so common, an<] so eoai’s(‘, and so good-for-nought 
beside her. My bit of a jhu'e aren’t lit for her, and my 
talk will only do lierharni, and— and — 01 I know as every 
word she says is gospel-true. I’d swear it ! ’ 

‘ 1 like to hear you, Nctlhs’ said Beltran kindly. ‘It is 
good and gcmcrous of you. lajnnot doubling in the least. 
But at the. same time yon could not sativsfy the pul)lislu‘rs 
( hat she was any couneciion of this ^writer’s ; and if you did 
there, would be very little, good in it. Poems never pay ; 
these arc no except ion to the rule. The town may talk of 
them; but five hundred people, at the outside, buy them. 
iA*ave the matter with me. And until you hear from me 
agaiti, tell this cdiild llmt you have lighted on her brother’s 
work at a bookseller’s — take her tha.t copy, it may give 
Ihm’ pleasure —and persuade her to stay with you till you 
can hear of liim. It is not wortli while to tell her he is 
dead.’ 

As ho s])olvo he twisted out the front leaf or twm which 
bore the record of the y oung poet’s brief life and de.ath, and 
handed the volumo baeic to hoy. 

‘But what shall I tell her, Bir, please?’ murmured 
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^ Nellie. * She's not a on&as I could tell false to; and sbe'll 
ask me, and ask me, and say she won’t live on obarity.' 

* Tell Iher the truth, then, not all of it, but just so much 
as this : — That you told me her name, and that I gave you 
this book and that I will see her myself to-morrow. She 
will not leave you then, unless she be an utter little fool/ 

* She’s no fool, sir ; but she’s dreadful proud.’ 

‘ She’s ^aU the better for that.:.. Leave me your address, 
ril try and get to you at noon.* 

* ’Tian’t a fit place f^r the like of you, sir ; ’tisn’'t indeed,* 
stammered Nellie. * It’s nothing but a little old green-stufi 
sho]>, and in a horrid part of the town, too.’ 

Beltran laughed. 

‘ My dear girl, I have been in fifty times worse places, I 
will warrant. I’ll see you at uoon.’ 

Nellie took the hint that her interview was ended, and 
rose. 

You’re very, very good, my lord,’ she said earnestly. * I 
don’t know how to thank you. She’d do it better nor me. 
I was sure as you was kind and pitiful, though — ’ 

^ Though what ? Come, out with it ! ’ 

Nellie looked for once up in liis face, and took courage 
from its look. 

' Why, in the theatre, you know, my lord, they’re very 
afeared of you ; and they calls you very hard, and very in- 
different, and very full of scorn like. But 1 never thought 
that they spoke as was all true about that.’ 

‘ Didn’t you ? Well, I suspect they did. G^ood-bye. 
And, for your own share in bringing back that little rascal, 
do me the pleasure to wear this.’ 

He tossed lightly into her lap as he spoke a pretty necklet 
of quaint Roman beads, which lay witfi other trifles of the 
ssjort in an old Vernis Martin dish on a table near him. 

' Nellie coloured as brilliant^ with pleasure as she had 
done with embarrassment. For a moment she held it, 
gating at it in blind bewildered adoration. Then, as though 
the green scarabaoi which were in it had life and sting, and 
sharply wounded her, she started and shrank a little, and 
put it quickly down upon the table near. 

* If you please, sir — no,’ she murmured. * I’d rather 
not. I’d rather you’d not think as I could have come for 
sake of such a thing. I’d nothing to do with finding Puck. 
Nothing — nothing, indeed.* 
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Aad ilien she turned before lie could reply, nud darted . 
iiwiftir fr*^m the room, as though if she tarried longer in 
Bight of those glittering scarabsei with their golden clasp, 
tor contirence would perish, strangled by desire. 

* Wonders will noTer cease!’ said Beltran to himself. 

‘ The town talks of a dead poet instead of kicking him as a 
dead ass j — a dog comes back without a thief catching hold 
of him i — and one of dancing-girls refuses to take my 
lewelierjf! . 1 thought trmt J knew the world, Puck ; but 1 
s:jppose after all that I don’t.* r 
i^_nd with that soliloquy ho lighted his cigarette, and 
went down-stairs to his brougham. 
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OiT the morrow he went out alone, and did not permit 
me to accompany him. 

Honco X know nothing of how the fates of Bronze and 
the child Gladys fared in the hands of a man whom the 
town called a gamester and a libertine. 

Ascot followed almost immediately on the night in which 
I liad found her with her dying blue-bells ; and wo were 
the guests of its prettiest maisonette, all through those gay 
pleasant sunny days of early June. I often thought of 
poor Bronze as I watched that brilliant scene from the box 
of Lady 0th 0 Beaujolais, in which Beltran occupied his 
accustomed place, ignoring or defying, with his natural in- 
different recklessness, the furies that ho thus awakened^in 
Avice Dare, whose bdi, though ho had given five and twenty 
guineas for it himself, he almost entirely neglected. 

She took her vengeance in a curiously characteristic 
manner. She went shares with the moat unlucky lEtnd 
reckless plunger that she knew in all his maddest ventures, 
and as he (the merest lad) left off a loser by about five 
thousand, she involved her friend into the payment of one 
half of that amount : Beltran of course being obliged to 
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disregard the poor boy’s, courteous protests that ^ ladie^ 
losses uever eouuted.’ 

Altogether that Ascot cost him very heavily, and the social 
gaiety at the mauoneUe^ where the champagne-cup seemed 
to flow in peronnity under the lime-trees, and cards to come 
out of their own accord at evening on the laurustimis 
terrace, it seemed no marvel if he had altogether forgot his 
promise to serve a friendless child. 

I remarked this to Fanfreluche, who was of course at 
Ascot with her mistress, and yvm made much of by her old 
mafitcrs, the First Life. 

* My dear,’ returned that sapient moralist, gentleman 
may forget his appointments, his love vows, and his political 
pledges ; ho may forgot the nonsense he talked, the dances 
he engaged for, the women that worried him, the electors 
that bullied liim, the wife that married him, and ho may bo 
a gentleman still ; but there are two things he must never* 
forgot, for noi*gentlcma.n ever does, — and they are, to pay 
a debt that is a debt of honour, and to keep a promise to a 
creature that can’t force him to keep it. Now, Beltran is 
a gentleman, — core through.’ 

By this I suj)p()so that she thought that the ease of 
(xladys aud Bronze was safe with liim. 

Wo often judge very differently from what you human 
beings do. 

1 Avas once taken into a night-club, whore some of the 
highest play on the town is to be had ; where the men who 
lounge outside its doorway, on a hot night in the season, 
are the maddest plungers of their time ; and where those 
quiet soft-toned patrician voices name the biggest cou^s of 
their generation. 

‘Pick out the best fellow amongst us, little one,’ said 
my patron of the night, who was Clyde Paulette, of the W. 
F. <taards. 

All the men were, as it chanced, almost entire strangers 
to mo ; of none of them did 1 know the character before- 
hand ; but I studied them all one after another, oompre- 
bending what was asked of me. 

At last I selected one — I cannot tell why — by that 

S eculiar instinct which leads ns instantly to a correct 
iagnosis ; and I was greeted by loud shouts of laughter 
from all present, including the man I signalised. 
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It seemed tint he was known as ‘Euthless Bhy/ from 
his duels, his intrigues, his fatality to married women, and 
many other wicked sports and pastimes j was indeed looked 
upon as the very worst lot, m a set as wild as it was 
thoroughbred. 

But though they made such mockery of me for my choice, 
I adhered to it, and would not alter. 

Well — two years later on, this man Vaughan Ehysworth 
was martyred in China, when he was on his travels j killed 
by the inost lingering ani hideous of deaths. He might 
have saved himself — might have been living now — ^if he oiily 
would have told one lie. He would not ; and he perished. 
Then men in England, hearing of that death, began to tell 
to one another many buried things of this lost life \ and 
many who had owed him much were full of shame at'their 
long silence, and spolto out their great debts to him ; and 
the world thrilled strangely at this grand and simple heroisra 
iji one who had so long been calumniated and half shunned 
in its midst. And so it camo to pass that they found at 
length how wisely I had made my choice, and how blindly 
they had mocked it, in that late summer night in the billiard 
room when steadfast in my selection 1 had trusted Euthlesa 
Ehy. 

But I wander too far a-field again ; if I stray over all 
my recollections I shall have you as impatient of me as was 
Gil Bias of the archbishop’s sermon. 

Our Ascot week was a very pleasant one — bar its losses 
in money. These were not limited to the losses on the 
turf j they were increased by those at the picquet and 
ecarte tables that stood out after dinner on the laurustinus 
terrace, which overlooked the close-shaven lime-shaded 
lawn ; with the cosiest of arm-chairs beside them, and the 
mellowest of lamps burning near them. 

The play was higher and more continual than cornmomin 
consequence of the presence of the Prince de Perras, one 
of Beltran’s guests ; a handsome and witty person, who was 
the most inveterate and the most fortunate card-player it 
has ever been my fortune to know. Boitran rather fancied 
himself at 6cart4, and with justice ; for there were few 
better players than he in his set. But either the Prince 
was in reality far his superior, or else the run of the cards 
was tco strong for science to change them, for it is certain 
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ttat in the five Ascot days M. de Ferras won from his host 
some very enormous stakes. He was a very rich man too, 
which made it more provoking. 

‘ The French were very stupid when they fixed Play in 
the masculine gender,* grinned Fanfreluche, sore of heart 
for her hero. ‘How can it be anything but a woman? sOe 
how it smiles on the fullest purse.* 

A vice Dare, however, was not like hazard; she did not 
smile ou the courtly de Ferras, who for his part treated her 
with a cool and even ceremonioi#inani?s^g which seemed to 
argue a profound distaste for her. 

I r(.inarked this to Fanfreluche ; who tilted her oars 
over her nose with her accustomed gesture of satiric scorn. 

‘ My dear ! how can one tell ! I saw a man once, the whole 
London season through, so insolently rude to a married 
woman^ that everybody wondered she did not strike him off 
her visiting-list. Well, when August came, he eloped with 
her in his yacht to South America. O, you can never tell. 
Mon in love are often most intensely clia agreeable. They 
are so mad with themselves for being such fools that they 
take it out in hard hitting all round. 

‘ But M. de Ferras,* — 1 began iu a maze 

‘ 0, pooh, my dear 1 * cried Fanfreluche. ‘ He has robbed 
his host at cards, and abused his host behind his back : to 
fulfil the whole duty of a nineteenth century guest it only 
remains for him to betray bis host in love 1 * 

‘ You think very, ill of men ? * I muttered ; I was indeed, 
slightly weary of her sceptical supercilious treatment of 
all things ; your pseudo-philosopher, who will always thiuk 
he has plumbed the oceau with his silver-topped cane, is a 
great bore sometimes. 

‘ I think very well of men,* returned Fanfreluche. ‘ You 
are mistaken, my dear. There are only two things tlmt 
they never are honest about — and that is their sport and 
their women. When they get talking of their rocketers, 
or their runs, their pigeon-score, or their homes fortunes^ 
they always lie — quite unconsciously. And if they miss 
their bird or their woman, isn’t it always because the sun 
was in their eyes as they fired, or because she wasn’t half 
good looking enough to try after ? — bless your heart, I 
tnow them 1 * 

‘If you do you are not complimentary to them,’ 1 
grumbled. 
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' Oan'fc help that, my de&r/ returned Fanfireluche* 
* Gracious 1 whatever ie there that stands the test of know- 
ing it well P I have beard Beltran say, that you find out 
what an awful humbug the Staubach is when you go up to 
the top and see you can straddle across it. Welh the 
Staubach is just fike everything in this life. Keep your 
distance, and how well the creature looks!— all veiled in 
its spray, and all bright with its prismatic colours, so deep, 
and so vatt, and so very impressive. But just go up to the 
top, scale the crags of itAharacter, and measure the height 
of its aspirations, and fathom the torrent of its passions, 
and sift how much is the foam of speech, and how little 
is the well-spring of thought. Well, my dear, it is a very 
uncommon creature if it don’t turn out just %e the 
Staubach.* 

1 have since seen the Staubach myself, and don’t consider 
it any finer than the Kinder Scout* of my birthplace ; at 
that time I was mute ; 1 was thinking that there were some 
waters, deep, cool and silent, hidden from human sight, 
that no man ever fathomed, and that there were such 
characters likewise. 

‘ Yes, there are,* said Fanfreluche, divining in her curious 
fashion my unuttered reflection. ‘ And there are men like 
them. And I will tell you what there is too ; there is a 
torrent that flings airiest foam-bells on the wind, and 
sparkles with gayest colours in the light, and seems to 
dance and sing all its mirthful hours through, as lightly 
and as emptily as though it were but a sheet of froth ; ana 
yet beneath, all the while, it is so dark, so deep, so sad, so 
still, and it only flashes with colour and foam, so that none 
may probe its aepths, and none stir its dead that it hides. 

‘ But, goodness me, I shall be too late to diue at Maiden- 
head ! * she cried, interrupting herself, as though ashamed 
of her momentary earnestness. ‘ You know the Brigades 
have taught them simplicity there, and the dinners are very 
good j I don’t care for simplicity as a rule, it’s the biggest 
bore and impostor that’ ever existed, and with women 
always means limp muslin, weak tea, and a thatched cottage 


* Puck Bieaiis a fall of water in the wild country about the Kinder 
Scout, the highest summit in the hills of the Peak rau^e. Allowance 
must be made for his patriotic prejudioes.^Eu. 
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full of rats and earwigs. * But when simplicity has the 
Guards for godfathers, and takes the form of ducks and 
grocn peas, or a perfect haAinch of venison, I do like her. 
She’s worth all the foreign cooks in the universe.’ 

And off she went to enjoy it, perched atop of one of the 
drags of the Household. 

Ascot feU very late that year; and as I overheard that 
wo were shortly to go yachting, and afterwards to the 
German gambling-places, I trembled for the fate ctf Gladys 
i Gerant and Bronze, notwithstanding the assurances of my 
little Mentor. 

The <lay she spoke thus was our last day under the 
lindens and acacias of this pleasant little cottage — a cottage 
with a billiard-table and a croquet-ground, a conservatory, 
half-a-dozen men-servants, nine o’clock dinners, and a 
drawing-room in bine velvet. 

There are few things more pleasant, I am inclmcd to be- 
lieve, than the mixture of Town and Country, judiciously 
managed. You like the purling murmurs of a brook all ibo 
better, if beside you a delicate Burgundy also murmurs out 
of its jug. You find the odours of the sweet briar and the 
roses all the sweeter, if they bo crossed by the spice-liko 
perfume of your favourite cigarettes. 

The song of the nightingales comes more purely and 
clearly than ever as you sit by the open windows, pushing 
the wine and the olives around. The hay never smells so 
fragrantly as when the wind tosses it to you whore the five- 
o'clock tea is passing from hand to hand, under the golden- 
starred pyramids of the blossoming lime-trees. 

And wncii the great white moou goes sailing through 
the dark clouds above the woods, you think how lovely the 
night is — as lovely as nights used to be in your boyhood — 
when leaning over the balcony you are fanned by a jewelled 
hand; and lightly chiming across your thoughts come 
, breaks of song, mumuirs of laughter, fragments of the 
world’s idlest talk, from those bright chambers within, that 
you see through the laco of the curtains, and the screen of 
camellias and myrtles, as you look away from this starry 
still night, and this fan that stirs like the wing of a bii'd. 

0 yes, it is well to ialk of the mountains and forests in 
Solitude. Take your tent if you will and live roughly, 
aloft on some barren plateau ; cook your snared bird in a 
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bed of ashes, and lie down to sleep on your pile of heather, 
and stare at the stars through the rent in your canvas, and 
stalk out alone in the mists of the dawn. That is very 
well ; and it is very well you should think so, if you cannot 
afford any other ; and it is simple, and solemn, and grand, 
and all that. But for pure amusement, my friend — combine 
the Town and the Country. 

A certain friend of mine went not long ago to pass his 
viUeggiafvbta in ono of the fairest spots in aU Europe. 
There is a poetic calm dbout the place that is beautiful ex- 
ceedingly; great snow-clad mountains enclose it; de^ 
darkling lakes sleep in its shadowy woods ; wild pine- woods 
tower against skies of deepest blue ; boats glide all through 
the day dream-like upon its waters ; there is the s^und of 
falling torrents everywhere, and now and then the cnime of 
bells. 

Ho spent seven weeks there. When he lounged into 
Arthur’s again, another man asked him how ho had enjoyed 
his time in that happy valley of the Oberland. 

‘Well,’ he made answer slowly, with a big cigar in his 
month, ‘ we made the time out pretty tolerably. Wo used 
to breakfast late ; and we’d get to whist about three in the 
aft(3rnoon, and we’d play on till about two next morning — 
bar dining, of course. We did that every day. It wasn’t 
half bad fun. Never had such a steady innings in all ray 
life ; and we’d first-class players. I don’t know that I over 
saw better: not even here, nor at the j'\rlington.* 

Now this man, whatever you may thinlc, is neither of an 
nnpoetic temperament, nor of an inartistic mind ; he has, on 
the contrary, a great deal of feeling and of perception in 
him ; and for athletic powers, whether in climbing, mating, 
or walking, he has few rivals. It w^as not therefore that ho 
was a Peter Bell, to whom every primrose was hut a stupid 
weed ; it was only that he wanted liis towm in his country, 
and took it — in the form of a pack of cards. 

I think that is the reason why, of all your human 
pastimes, yachting is the most charming to you. 

Tou have the freedom of the seas, the freshness of the 
winds ; the width of the waters is round you, and above 
flashes the silver-winged gull ; life and its worries lie behind 
you with that low white shore that has died out of sight ; 
all debts and all difficulties have been severed with the rope 
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that moored your row-hoat to the pier-head. You 
away, and aro afloat, and are free. 

Aid yet all the luxurious pleasantness of the world you 
have left, are still with you. On ihe cushioned bench there 
lies the newest novel, just cut. In the big goblet the lumps 
of ice float on the golden wine. Screwed upon your deck 
your whist-table shows its green, tranquil, lamiliar face. 
The silky nectarines and the purple grapes lie lazily to- 
gether on your plate. In the pretty mirrored cabin a choice 
little dinner will wait you, when me sun goes down; and, 
if you be pne not happy without this additional toy, there 
can be rise beside you some feminine form clad in the 
richest and coyest of dresses, that with gold button^} and 
azure satiu ana snowy silk so amusingly copies your own 
sailor’s attire. You can strike right across an ocean, and 
yet can carry the town with you. 

Here is the real charm of yachting that makes it the 
prince of all your pastimes. 

To that pastime we went from Ascot ; to the beautiful 
graceful, gleaming schooner Bonniobellc, that called my 
]naster master also, where she lay on the smooth gray 
narrow ribbon of the Solent water. 

It was such a picturesque existence, I am ashamed to say 
I forgot everything else in it. Lady Otho was queen on 
board the Bonniebelle — charming Lady Otho, with her 
pretty haughty head, and her gracious imperial ways, and 
her soft patridan languor that was sweet as the south 
wind, after the brusque tyrannies of the cocottes. 

It was so pleasant there. 

nesting all through the night, wdth the lamps of the op 
posing shores glistening through the gloom like glowworms 
through a twilight. Grliding all through the day, with 
laughter and music and song, and the scent of cigarettes 
and the ^ound of gay careless voices, just crossed by the 
sailor^T jshouts and the splash of the severed waters. Stay- 
ing now and again at nooks in ihe little Island, where some 
pretty house Was bowered in a nest of red tangled creepers, 
and a gr^cn shadowy lawn sloped down to be lapped by the 
waves ; and quaint balconies, all leaf-covered, leaned over 
the white foam-crests. Waiting far into the midnight, 
while the w^aliz tunes rang over the beach, and the white 
drosses here and there flashed through the aisles of syringa 
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«3wl myrtle ; and the lights shojie out through dark festoons 
of foliage and thickets of tall fuschia ; and the glad good* 
nights were called, gaily from voice to voice ; and the ’cigars 
were lit, and the boat was pushed off, and the watersrippled 
under the oars, and the harvest-moon arose, broad and 
bright, above the silvered sea. Ah, how pleasant the life 
was ! — the oM sweet life that is dead ! 

In it I could discern no sign that my master had remem- 
bered the child Gladys. Only once did I fancy that be hod 
fiooken of her. ¥ 

The Bonniebello had run far down Channel; it was a 
very sultry afternoon ; the sky was cloudless, and the sails 
hung motionless in the hot dry air. Lady Otho reclined 
under her awning, lovely beyond compare with a gorgeous 
feather fan in her hand. ^ 

Beltran had been talking more seriously to her than 
usual ; and those two, whose attachment was of the serenes t 
and the most passionate sort, now seemed for the moment 
almost tof^havo approached — a quarrel. 

Toil turning knight- errant, vere ! * I heard her say, as I 
drew near to listen ; and there was a smile on her lips new 
there, and not sweet. ‘ Ah^je ne era is pas les miracles eascepU 
en foi ! * 

‘ Believe or not, as you like,’ answered Beltran, as he rose 
from his seat and lighted a cigarette. 

‘ fclome women are awfully good to us, Ned,’ he muttered 
a few minutes later to Lord Guilliadcne, * But how bitter 
bad the best of them are to their own sex ! ’ 

* Awfully bad,’ assented the handsome Earl, brewing him- 
self a pick-me-up. * What’s amiss with Alice Beaujolais ? 
You’ve ruffled her somehow, haven’t you ? ’ 

“ Not I, said Beltran. ^ It’s the weather.’ 

But I do not think it was the weather, oppressive though 
the heat and the calm might be. I think he had been speak- 
ing to her of the story of Gladys, and seeking "to Interest 
her in it — vainly. . * v “ 

I suppose I shall be considered very heterodox if I wr|te 
a thing that I really believe ; but I do believe ii;^and it is. 
this — that men are much softer at heart than womeli. 

0, 1 know men can be hard enough; they can* swear 
savagely on occasions ; they can hit mercilessly when they 
ore minded ; they can be like steel or granite to a woman 
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whom they have ceased to care about ; I know that- But 
for all that they are never hard with the chilly contented* 
e^tisfic, lifelong brutalitjf of women. Jprk moi^ le diluge 
—that is % woman all over. If the Pompadour did not say 
it, she ought to have done. ♦ 

Lucretius has said how chaming it is to stond under a 
shelter in a storm, and see another hurrying through its 
rain and wind ; but a woman would refine that sort of 
cruelty, and would not be quite content unless she had an 
umbrella beside her that* she refused to lend. 

I got very out of patience when I hear of the tenderness 
of women . they are only tender just for themselves and 
their belongings — as tigresses and bears are. They have 
no notion of any impersonal sympathy. Men you can move 
by a thousand things — their imaginations, their affections, 
tlieir chivalries, their follies, their intelligence, their per- 
ception,— ^wh at you will. But a woman can only be moved 
by just one thing alone — her own private interests. 

Women always put mo in mind of that bird of fours, the 
cuckoo. 

Your poetry and 3 ^our platitudes have all combined to 
attach* a most Bentimental value to cuckoos and women. 
All sorts of pretty phantasies surround them both j the 
spring-tide of the year, the breath of early fiowers, the verse 
of old dead poets, the scent of s^\cct summer rains, the 
light of bright dewy dawns — all these things you have 
mingled w'itli the thought of the cuckoo, till its first call 
through the woods in April brings all these memories with 
it. Just so in like manner have you entangled your poetic 
ideals, your dreams of peace and purity, all divinities of 
lialienco and of pity, all sweet saintly sacrifica and sorrow, 
with your ideas of w^omen. 

Well-i^cuckoos and women, believe me, are very much 
like each other, and not at all like your phantasy : — to get 
a well-feathered nest without tlio trouble of making it, and 
to keep easily in it^lhemselves, no matter wdio may turn out 
ill the cold, is both cuckoo and woman all over ; and while 
you quote Herrick and Wordsw’orth about them as you 
w'alk in the dewy green wood, they are busy slaying Iho 
])oer lonely fledglings, that their own young may lie snug 
and warm. 

Allons ! I shall be told, 1 suppose, that it is very easy (and 
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.therefore ignoble) to satirize wpman. ItiV ea^,no noubt— 
|ust .as Pasquinades were easy in the corruption of Borgian 
' ^ome; just as epigrams were easy in the vilenSss oflC, 
i^^urbonic Prance. Had Borne been virtuous oy Prance , 
pure, Pasquin’s pillar would have been blank, and I’igaro’s 
‘ mouth been silent, 

After the jfih-chting there came the playing places in Q-er^ 
many ; and after those there came the shooting : the latter 
at a vari ety of houses, in a variety of counties. Our servant, 
who M^as, as I have said, a notable exception to his class, 
and had taken me greatly into his affections, bore me about 
through all these manifold changes j and though his master 
and mine laughed at him for cumbering himself with me, 
Beltran never offered any serious opposition to my presence 
wherever he went. 

It seemed to me the hardest work that ever mon set 
themselves, that inveterate ‘ gunning ’ from sunrise to sun- 
set : that incessant unremitting assiduity with which they 
devoted themselves to the slaughter of bii’ds without any 
pause or breatliing space, save in that one hour when the 
hot luncheon smoked under the nut-coppice, and the 
champagne-cup was drunk where the great curling fema 
shielded the mouse and the wren. 

But the share that I had in it was'plcasant enough. Some- 
times we were at great country-houses, filled with fashion- 
flbl(3 gatherings ; sometimes we wore at those grand ducal 
mansions that stand amidst the gorse and bracken of tlio 
midland shires; sometimes' we were at his own place, a gray 
raiubiing old baronial pile, set in the heart of the green 
meadows, and tlio beechen w^oods, and the drowsy hawthorn 
lanes, of Bucks, 

There were always women, of course; dainty dames and 
fhnuoiselles of the world of fashion. Alice Beau jols^ being 
always invited with the same circle of guests as Beltrfui, 

' with that curious tacit rocoguiiion and condonation of 
such a liaison which people always accord while the woman 
is ‘in society,* and w^hich contrasts so comically with their 
virtuous ostracism of her if she once be fool enough to 
blunder into on open scandal and the columns of the 
newspapers. 

‘ My dear, she goes everywhere ; she attends the Draw- 
ing-rooms, you know ; and her own people visit her It 
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would be ridiculous for us to object.’^I hmrd tiU^ 
wbiuen say tbis^hundreda 6f times of ^reat ladies of their 
4 mi order, whom ther knew to be ^Ity of the vilest bf 
mtrigiies and the foulest of sensualities, and whose * con- 
nections'’ were as notorious to thmr own set as though they 
had been pilloried in a market-plane. And they never did 
object acooTdingljr, but asked each aristocratic sinner, with 
her favourite ‘friend ’ of the moment, in the very kindest 
and most charitable manner possible. 

If a sillyidiot mismanaged her matters and created scandal 
by getting into the divorce court, or by irritating a long- 
suffering society with some folly that it is quite impossible 
for society to be blind to, of course it was a difierent thing. 
They * objected ’ then with all imaginable severity, and com- 
bined their forces to drive forth the foolish one from the 
sacred pre^micts of an outraged community. 

Lady Otho, therefore, being a woman of an exquisite tact, 
and taking care to be always au mieux with her husband (a 
sensible creature likewise, who thought that in the matter 
of condonation it was always best to ‘ give and take’), went 
to all the houses that Beltran went to, and carried on her 
‘ platonics ’ with him with the roost admirable ease. She 
deigned to take much notice of myself ; and though she de- 
clined to accept me when offered to her, petted me habitually 
veiy much, as she usually did the youngest and sauciest 
addition to her ‘ pretty pages,’ from the comet-list of the 
Brigades. 

I never knew quite whether I liked her— how can you 
with those women of the world ? She was kind and insincere ; 
she was .gentle and she was cruel j she was generous and 
ungenerous ; she was true as steel, and she was false as 
Judas — what would you ? — she was a woman of the world, 
witli several sweet natural impulses, and all a coquette’s 
di])lomacies. 

She tended me with the greatest solicitude one day that 
autumn, when I had ran a thorn iito my foot : and the very 
next day, when I was well again, she laughed to see me 
worried on the lawn by a bull-terrier. If you have not met 
a woman like that, I wonder where you have lived. 

However, as a rule I enjoyed myself amongst those fair 
patricians in the various houses we visited, I played with 
tSieir wools and floss isilks; toTCth^yellpw-paperednovelSp 
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momtogsj strolled after tieui in tlie ccmservateries Atwi 
rose gardens; was euried on their folded plaids when they 
g^raced the pheasant or gronse drives with their presence ; 
and learned to care for flie bang of the breach-loMers, and 
the risk of a shot, as little as they cared when a brave old 
eoek bird staggered dead through the smoke, and they 
Vatched how the wagers they had laid in gloves went. 

Then when luncheon came on the sturdy gj-ay pony’s back, 
and they dispossessed me of their plaids to stretch themselves 
thereon, they would toss me foie gras^ and truffles, and 
biscuits ; while nonsense, ‘ delicious thing, like the bubble . 
from a spring,’ and laughter, and stories, and half-gay, half- 
sad fragments of vague sentiment, floated with the smoke 
of the cil^arettes, ^d the scent of the delicjate burgundies, 
^amongst the yellow furze and the w^et mosses, and the big 
dock leaves of the bank, up to the branches of tho nut-tree 
hedge, where amongst the half-reddeucd foliage the linnet 
would bo singing her latest, and . the robin his earliest, ' 
pong. 

It w as j)leasaid, very pleasant, and in these bright, can?- 
less, sport -filled clays of autumn, there seemed no time in 
wbicli to remember Bronze and Giladys. I forgot : — and 1 
sujiposed that he forgot also. 

\\niDn I met Fanfreluche again, she scoffed at me severely 
for this. JShe came to stay with her mistress at that old 
place of Beltran’s in tlio beechwoods of Bucks. He was 
seldom there except in the shooting season ; it appeared that 
* iiis fortune 'was too impoverished for him to be able to 
sustain the enormous expenses which a nobreihan’s opep 
' house and great establishment involve. 

When hq wont down to the place it W'as in a half- 
bohemian, half-bivouac fasliion, that yet was perhaps plea- 
santer than any other, in the old dim, picturesque, historic 
house, 'wdth its oak-panelled rooms, and its stained windows, 
and its shady ’grass terr^oes with their dark cedars. For 
though he called it roughing it, the roughness w^as only of 
the most artistic sort; with a perfect, cook, and perfect 
wines, and perfect cigars ; with wondrous old gold plate, 
*and fabulous antiques, and paintings, and china, all round ; , 
and a grand piano in the Elizabethan drawing-room, and . 
the clash of billiard-balls under the painted arches of 
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Chapel entrance, and ivbist-tableB in the little garden roons, 
that looted ihr6ngTi oriel mndows on to the terrace$ and 
the cedars. 

Here Lady Otho came not ; and the society somewhat 
scandalised the county. 

I suppose he thought that the best suited that 

indolent, irregular, half-bcdiemian existence ; .and that when 
his guests and he came trooping in through the twilight, 
from the golden-woods, and the broad bistre fallows, into 
that strange old place, it was easier to be able to lounge 
into dinner in their velvet shooting dress ; it 'was easier to 
be able lo talk whatever impudent mischief came uppermost ; 
it w’as easier to be able to brush a kiss from a cheek so 
coolly, and with as little pardon a^kccl, as when brushing iho 
bloom off a peach. It was easier ccrtaialy ; and they were 
wont to declare that the ultimate practice of both monies 
was the same, it was their theories only that differed. 
And when you come in tired from a long day’s shooting, 
and indisposed for more exertion thau to drink your wine 
and to light your cigar, it is easier to have to do with women 
who have no theories. Por, at any rate, the theorists ex- 
pect you to put oil your dress coat, and to kecpa'^vakcafler 
dinner. 

By tlio way, permit me, in parenthesis, to say that one 
of tho cliicf caiif^es of that prclerciicc for the demi-monde 
wdiich you daily and hourly discover more and more, is the 
indulgence it shows to idleness. Because your livCvS are 
so intense now, and always at high pressure, — for that very 
reason arc you more indolent also in little things. Tt bores * 
you to dress ; it bores you to talk ; it bores you to be polite. 
Sir Charles Grandisop might fxud ecstasy in elaborating a 
bow, a wig, or a speech ; you like to give a little nod, cut 
your liair very short, and make ‘ awfully ’ do duty for all 
yox;r adjectives, 

^ An f res tcmp\ autres Tou are a very odd mix- 

ture. You will go to the ends of the earth on the scent of 
big game ; but you shirk all social exertion with a cynical 
laziness. Tou w ill come from Damascus at a stretch with- 
out sleeping, and think nothing of it; but you find it a. 
wretched thing to have to exert yourself to be courteous in 
a drawing-room. 

Therefore the demi-monde suits you with a curious fitness, 
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iMbd ftiiits you more and more OTjery year, I am afraid ,itfi 
not very good for you. I don*^ mean for your morals: I 
don’t care the least about tjiem, 1 am a dog. of the world ' 
I mean for your manners. It makes you slangy, inert, 
rude, lazy. And yot, what perfect gentlemen you can be 
still, and what grace there is in your careless weary ease, 
when you choose to be courteous ; and you always do choose, 
that I must say for, you, when you find a woman who is 
really worth the trouble. 

Fanfreluche, who came thither with Avico Dare, toot me 
to task, as I say, for my supposition that Beltran had for- 
gotten his promise. She insisted that he had not done so, 
however appearances might betoken. " f 

‘ Ho hasn’t forgotten,’ she a&snred me again and again, 
and with much force, one Sunday afternoon, when there 
was no gunning, and everybody was out on the terrace in 
the warm golden October afternoon, reading novels, playing 
ecariSf drinking seltzers, chanting glees, sauntermg under 
the great old cedars, while tho crimsoned woods stretched 
aw»y in tho sunlight, and the creepers glowed scarlet where 
they traded over tho stone balustrade. ’ * 

‘Gentlemen don’t forget — ^not that sort of thing, I mean. 
Now, you look there at Neil Strathalan — there — he’s pour- 
ing out the claret-cup fo^* Laura; Beastly stuff, that those 
tomfools of the butler’s pantry poke cucumber, and lemon, 
and snice, and brandy, and every abomination into ! As 
though wine weren’t bavi enough by itself.’ 

I looked at Neil Strathalan as she spoke j he was one of 
the men staying with us; an ex guardsman; a duke’s son; 
a handsome, w^orn, reckless, indolent-lookmg man of the 
world, of whom I had seldom heard inything good. 

‘ I know what a had fellow everybody thinks my Lord 
Neil. And he does go awfully fast, that t grant. Plunges ; 
turns night into day ; makes love to no end of married 
women ; does everything that he ought not to do. Well, 
I’ll tell you a thing I know about Neil. It happened a 
long taic ago, when I belonged to tho Brigades. Thcr* 
was a man alive at the time called Maniioe Drysdale ; he 
was a great friend of Neil’s, and they were always together. 

• Poor Maurice was thoroughbred all over, but he w^asfearfoUy 
poor; he went tho pace like all of them, and ha hadn't stay 
m him for it ; and ne broke down — utterly— fortune, and 

H 12 
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bpdy, and mind. He got jabroad to avoid arrc^st, aiid bf 
died abroad at a little fishing town in I^orwR^^ 

* Neil Strath^lan was yachting at that time m the northern 
waters, and he just reached in time to see the last o£ one 
of the handsomest, bravest, truest |eiitleinen that ever was 
killed by plunging, 1 was with him, and I saw Maurice 
too lying in that little, pent, dark, close chaiiiber, w^th its 
scent of fish, and of tar, and of salt \Tater, and with the 
endless sound of the sea comiug.in through the square hole 
in the wall, which was all that served him as casement. 

‘ I can see him now, with his fi*ank fair face, and hi^Tbright . 
chestnut curls, and his great massive limbs that had, so 
l?ttb a while before, owned all 4he strength of giants, and 
nbw were stretched there powerless as a child’s, and with' 
the life ebbing out of them as the tide ebbed off the shore. 
His eyes w^ero growing very dim, but he knew Neil. 

*He looked up at him with his old sweet smile, and found 
force to grasp his hand. “ Ton’ll take care of Ailie,” he 
murmured. ^‘Poor little Ailiel She’ll be safe with you, 
Neil? Toil’ll look after her, won’t you? her and the 
child?” • ; 

,r"Neil clenched his hand in both his own: “By God, I 
will ! ” and as he said it the last w^ave of the tide rolled off 
the shote, and the last breath died on Maurice Drysdale’s 
^ lips. And Neil — ah! do you know what a man’s grief i.«! 
to see f 

* Ailie Gratton was a mere girl — eighteen years T think 
at fhost — and she had loved Maurice with all % woman’s 
passion, and much more than most women’s fealty. He 
,^'had met^^^her in a summer-tour about the Irish lakes ; it 
had been the old, story, the Paust storj that the world 
loves to condemn, Whilst it leaves nnarraigned the Messaiinas 
of its palaces. She was far lovelier, truer, and more lender 
than most Gretcliens are. Dying there, liis last thought 
had been of Ailie — poor little Ailie — as defenceless as 
lonely, and almost ns innoceut as any one of tlie heaths on 
her native mountains. For he had kept her in perfect 
seclusion, and had never let a gross word ora coarse glance 
light near her. Tet he had died alone — well, because such 
men will ; they drag themselves out to solitude like stricken, 
stags. 

* Do you think Neil forgot his promise or not Perhaps 
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you' will coufeaa that I kuow sotoething more of men ihm 
you do, when I toll you tliat no sister was ever dealt with 
more, loyally, tenderly, and reverently thifil is his dead 
friend's darling dealt withhy Neil Strathalan, AiIiS lives 
in utter solitude, giving herself up to the care of her sou, 
and to tlm memory of her lost and uhforgotteii loro. All 
Avant, '^all hardship, ali anxiety are spared her; and she, 
absorbed *in one remembrance, hardly heeds, scarcely knows 
all that she and her child owe to Neil. As for words of 
shame or passion, he would no more breathe them to her 
than he would lift his hand to slay her. 

‘Once when Ins visits to her got bruited about (for all 
things are seen mid told in this day !), the world, which is 
always so vile of thobght that it deems all men must be 
vile of deed also, said that this mau was worse ev^Sn than it 
had called him ; that ore his comrade was cold in his grave 
lie sought the dead man's mistress as his own. Neil smiled 
wlicn ho heard that they said this, lie knew — I kno\V— 
that sacred to him as the name of his mother, were fho^ 
trust of his friend and his promise/ 

^ I said nothing; J. ielt that she spoke truth ; although of 
Noil Str itliahin T saw' nothing sjia'G an evil, careless, hard, 
good-looking man, wliose speech was very caustic, and^ 
Avliose lifi' was very lazy, and whose ways and works wci'C?,*' 
as the world said, all of wickedness. 

Fanfreluche, ashamed again of having suffered herself to 
feel — unwdsp shame, tliat she had caught up from her frieii<ls 
of the Clubs and tlie How — trotted off, shaking her bells, 
to bog for bonbons from Beltran. Whether she was right 
about his memory of the child Gladys I kmnv tfet ; ana 
event. s soon took place which thrust ail speculations on it 
out of my head. 


CHAPTEll XXIII. 

VENMITfA. 

Tee Coronet was of course far too fashionable a theatre 
to be open during the months when the town wus a desert. 
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.Hapless amateurs would indeed now and again disport 
themselves upon its stage, and some crazed creature would 
pe-rchance ruin himself with a ‘ Shakespearian revival/ or 
an * Opera for the Million/ in those dusty desolate months 
when the clubs were tenantless and the park was a prairie. 
But its own people knew it no more. 

Mrs. Helamere went to the Baths, sweeping from Spate 
Homburg, and from Ilomburg to Baden, at her fancy, 
changing her dress three times a-day, wearing the costliest 
of Wortxi’s costumes, throwing the Astolat gold away at 
the tables, and holding her pretty classic head as proudly 
as any queen regnant or empress amongst them all. And 
BO did likewise such of her wise sisterhood, as, nominally 
dancing at the Coronet, actually spent in three months the 
fortune of any young baronet, or coronet of the brigades, 
who thought it manly and fashion able to have their brazen 
ebignons beside him in liis phaeton, and to pay for their 
hall at Willis’s Booms or their big dinner at Bichmond. 

As for the luckless ones who either had not a prcttjjr face 
to attract the stalls, or else were foolish ciiough to cling to 
some poor shred of self-respect and hoiivsty, they ot course 
’trent in the dead season to cast-end thbatros and music 
halls, or to i toilsome tour about the provinces ; and spent 
their sultry summer amongst the grit and dust of stiding 
cities, paying thus in murk and misery, and continual toil, 
for their ignorance in not perceiving that the only horn of 
plenty is held fast in the hands of vice. 

With the early days of November the glories of the 
Coronet revived, and were to revive with more extravagance 
than usual this season ; with a new burlesque, gorgeous in 
the extreme, and of enormous co’^t, in widen the darling of 
the public was to delight it with even less drapery and 
more jigs than ever. 

It w^as much talked of during the shooting-time, and as 
no pains or expense had been spared in the preparation of 
jt, so groat results were expected from its production. 

Denzil had often urged Itiy master to sever his connection 
with the theatre, but Beljjfan had never been induced to 
do so. 

' Amateur management is worse than plunging,’ Denzil 
had said one night on the grass terrace in the shooting 
Beason. ‘Farquhar of the old Eoyal Buskin makes his 
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fortune by a tbeatro, aad %vhy ? Because be is a elever 
man of business, wbo supplies the town with amusement 
as a mere matter of commerce, Just as a publican does beer, 
Ke has been at it all his days, is not troubled with scmples, 
and is as hard as nails to boot. Ho would never aBpw a 
pretty pale piece of inanity to murder a fme bit of ‘‘ loa’ding^ 
business,’* as 1 bavo linown you to do, because the piece of 
inanity was young and* poor, and wept bitterly, and prayed 
of you to treat her like a star. And lie would, oh, the con- 
trary, take his twenty or thirty sovereigns a-woek from 
any dainty dame of casino cclcbnty, whose friends” 
would pay to get her on to the boards, wdiose dresses would 
t)o ninely’ guineas each, and all stiTf Avitli golden brocade?, 
and wdioae admirers wmuld fill llic sialls and muster strong 
and often in the prirate boxes. A^'ow, as for^you— -you 
bade Wpich keep on that wretched Avoman B^rthald be- 
cause the w'oman was old and was ugly, and could ill find 
engagemenis; you insisted on little J'mj being retained 
because she was only seventeen and hud not a shilling in 
the w’f rid, when you knew she broke down in the mere? 
loiter wit.i cverj fifth tvord she spoke; ,you allowed that wild, 
German, Waldcnvorat, to rant in Kotzebue and Shako- 
spearc, because you found him a scholar, and a poet, and 
beggar, and God knows tvliat all besides ; you never give 
yonrself tbo trouble of bating the aci’ounts audited by any 
public accountant ; and you never giveyour^lf the chance 
of making money by the only paying places in the house, 
because you are always lending stalls to any man that 
wants them, and always ofi^eVing the boxes to everj pretty 
dreature you meet. Night after’ night I have aocm every 
private box filled with women of oiir set, to whom you had 
given them, and who only came there 1 o flirt, and to chatter, 
and to yawni a lilllo, and to liave ciijis of tea sent them ia 
from your room.’ 

Beltran smiled. 

‘ Go on, pi’ay ; the recollec|ion of iLo lea seems to excite 
you rather. As far as I can remember, tlic wine that the 
Press drinks is the bigger itemr 

‘ J\ud I have seen,’ pursuetf Denzil, regardless of the 
interruption, * tlie very best actresses you ever had snubbed 
out of the theatre hy that woman yonder. I have known 
the poor girls actually surrender their eugagoments rathet 
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than endure the insolence of her abominable injuries. 
WTien she is called at rehearsal, she is always ahseat.. 
Inquire, and you find she is ‘bored/ and gone to her 
brougham, ana so are Dora Dalany and Vic Villiers, just 
because you give them high wages to oblige Anneslo}^ and 
Fred Orford, though neitW of the girls has a grain of 
taleni, or sense, or decency even;, and both have their 
‘brougham,* and can snap their fingers at fines. Then,* 
when the first night comes, you wonder they are not letter- 
perfect, and that the prompter’s is almost the only voice 
heard.’ 

^ ‘ You are hard to please, Derry,’ said Beltran with a 
smile. * I am wrong when I take penniless virtue, and 
wrong when I take independent vice I Pray go on ; it is 
delightful to hear you. In Q-ertrudo d’Eyncourt’s time 
you weren't so severe on that poor old Roi d’Yvetot — the 
stage.’ 

j Like most Bois d’Tvetot, it pays its ministers with a 
senile laugh, and starves its public while it crams its 
courtesan s.* 

’ ‘ Don’t be so fearfully epigrammatic. An epigram is a 
truffle of truth, dished uj) in a soufflee of superciliousness. 
Your ajitagonism to the poor tiieatrc — ’ 

‘ 1 haa^e no antagonism to any theatre. I liave a very 
bitter antagonism to women who order ilieir lover to take 
one, as they hid him buy them a £5,000 diamond loVket, 
careless how he may pay for their toy 'with his rain ; 
women who, without one shred of talent, grace, or learning, 
seek it simply as the arena on which to show tlieir forms, 
and display tneir diamonds, dress at their rivals, and put 
themselves up for sale. It is as utterly disasirous for a 
gentleman to become an impremrio as it is for him to 
become a builder. Where the adept makes a fortune, the 
amateur only rushes to ruin. A theatre is a most ruinous 
toy for any man of your temper and tastes. Is the game 
worth the millions of caudles you burn at both ends for it? 
For the life of me, I can’t see what you get in return for 
your money? Only the obligaticni to give dinners and 
suppers to actresses whoso ^genius lies in their legs or their 
hair, and comedians whose facetiae arc even staler and more 
intolerable over the claret- jug than before the floats; only 
the necessity to mingle in a society inferior to your own, 
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fto!«^ 6 sed of people who, whilst thejr oupplioaie you with 
unblushing impudence for your invitations, curse you behind 
yoiit back, because you are what they call a swell ! Peofk 
who submit tp your contempt for the sake of your chani' 

S ea, and who tout you for Eichmond or GrreenWoh 
3rs, while they hate you like poison for the mere tone 
0^ your voice, tlio more cut of your coats, the mere cost of 
the jflower in your buttonhole!*^ 

^ Tou’rc awfully good fun, Derry, wdicn one does get a 
rise out of you. Perhaps I shall please even you with an 
actress one day — vivra verra. There’s the diuner-boU. 
The cook sent me word that he’s invented a new a^le of, 
jumping mushrooms in wine, which he thinks we shall pro- 
nounce very great in it’s way. Come along.’ 

In this wise was Denzil’s advice always disregyded, and 
we went to town for the first night of this splendid piece ; 
many of Beltran’s own ^ct — men and w^onien both — did 
likewise, although it was early winter, and fashionabje 
London was still desolate. It was to bo produced on s 
Saturday night, and he went up in the afternoon of that' 
day, having asked some score of critics and liUerati to a 
dinner on the morrow at the Leviathan — the ono hotel in 
London where the clarets are wdiat they call thoijpclvcs, 
and the innumerable nuances of choice fish are sfudied, 
and the artichoke and the tomato are comprehended to be 
as equal in import, and as difCerciit, as a fugue of Bach and 
an overture oi liossini. 

Laura Pearl had been in London some two weeks or so, 
rehearsing ; and the extravaganza wim entirely to her 
glory; for notwuThstauding its magnificence, its cowt, and 
its reputed worth, as a thing actual! v of esprit, it w^as well 
understood that its chi('f attraction for the town would lie 
in the fact of its being written chiefly to exhibit a soulless, 
shameless, mindless w ouian, wlio had a fairer face and a 
more notorious infamy than any other ; or at feast had the 
good fortune to have them more tj^lkcd about. 

* If there were a Gfarrick on the stage, the stalls would 
vote him bad form, yawn, and go away to their carriages 
or their clubs. But they will Hock night after night to see 
Pearl, half-dressbd, jun/p about in a breakdown,’ said Fan- 
freluchc. ‘The fascination Pearls, or anything* at all 
|reating of them, possess for society is a very odd feature 
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of fiaid society.* It is a fact— tiiei© \b no disputing.it— 
that the public mne as eag^ to see the worst woman of her 
year as they would be to see the greatest hero that evfer 
JiTed. A theatre will fill from pit to roof, if only a cruel 
courtesan will show on its boards. A girrt photograph 
will sell like wildfire if she he only known to be absolutely 
infa^iouB. People in the park gaze after Laura Pearl or 
Lillian Lee with as curious a wonder and reverence as 
if they gazed after a Jeanne d’Arc or a Vivia Perpetua* 
Honourable women name them openly, and study their 
dress, And put their pictures in their albums. They have 
their ppera-box and their j)cw at church ; they are copied 
in their coiffures, and they are asked for iheii* patronage to 
charities. It is awfully odd, this deification of degradation ! 
Where will it end, I wonder ? Ah, where will it, indeed ? 
Well, I suppose it will end in their apotheosis. ’ They have 
got to the Lawn ; they will get to Hurlingham : and then 
I suppose there won’t be a reasonable doubt but wliat 
they’ll get also to heaven ! * 

’VV'hich was profane of Fanfreluche, but pardonable ; for 
if she placed heaven latest- and highest in her estimate of 
the triad, it is certainly more than most ladies seem to do. 

I contrived to slip unseen down to the Coronet on this 
Saturday night. We arrived there towards the end of a 
witty, graceful old comedy, which formed the lever dfi 
rideau, Beltran went almost at once to the box of Alice 
Beaujolais, and thence to other people he know hi the 
hout.e. I stayed behind. 

The comedy soon came to an end. Maude Delamcre 
swept oflf in a superb dress, and an injured frame of mind ; 
martyred irideea s)ie might well feel, as the Louse had 
beeifonly one third full until her last act; and she was 
well worth seeing in her comedies, despite the Midas 
sneers at her. 

It was half-past nine — the time foi the burlesque. 

‘ Where on earth is Laura f ’ said Beltran, coming in 
from the front of the house, where he had been conversing 
with some friends. 

‘It*s a quarter past her time,’ said Denzil, who w'as 

* This was in the printer’s hands before the Formosa audiences 
gave fresh evidence of the accuracy of Mile. FanJfrelucht’s ohserva- 
Son».— En, 
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Sitting a little with Mrs. Delamej^e as he {jut her carriage* 
deak romd her. 

Beltran went ntsm^ and rapped on the panels of the 
Pearl’s dressing-room door; silence following, he pushed 
it open. The little chamber was empty. 

The music had burst out afrcan, and succeeded in 
amusing the audience. They played through the whole of 
the Bronze Soree overture ; when it was ended she bad 
not made her appearance. 

Beltran smoked a cigar with apparent indifference, but 
his eyes grew angry. 

The gods of the gallery began to raise an uproar ; they 
siampei and ticked, and whistled, and screamed snatches 
of song. 

^ Time’s up ! ’ they liolloaed, ^ 

^ ’Tis, by Jove I ’ muttered Denzil. ^ Shall I go and look 
for lier, Beltran ? ’ 

‘ Let the call-boy go.* 

The call-boy went. 

Tlio orchestra — gallant defenders of the stormed breach 
— burst bravely into a ringing waltz of Offenbach. 

Bill the gods had heard enough of. melody, and preferred 
their own tuneful screechings ; they would not hearken to 
their Orpheus with dus flourished baton. They shouted, 
and hissed, and swore, and kicked, and screamed cnit 
snatclios of the vilest music-hall comic ballads. 

The stalls 3^awncd visibly; the women in the private 
boxes rose. 

Beltran, with his cigar in his teetli, looked pale with 
anger. But he said nothing ; silence was lus second 
nature in aii^" crisis; he abhorred people who ‘ruffled ill.’ 

‘ Let me go on and sing, sir ! ’ said a little musical, 
feverish voice at his elboiv. ‘They cotton to me, you 
know, my lord ; and p’rhaps I’d keep ’em quiet ? ’ 

He looked kindly down on Nellie as she approached him. 
She had been allotted a good part in the coming burlesque, 
and was radiant in the gauze and gold, the glittering wings, 
and the starry crown, of a fairy’s best Paris costume. 

‘ ‘ You’re a gt>od child. Well — go.* 

She tripped on to the stage at his order, and burst, 
without preface or trepidation, into a charming little slang- 
song. It was utter nonsense, but it had gay, airy musie 
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io it ; the musicians knew it, and took up its burden 4t ieyr 
first bars ; the gods welcomed her with rapture and growl- 
ing inicrniixed. The^ong was a success, and a truce, for 
the moment. 

* While they’re quiet I’ll get Alice away. They may 
grow noisy,’ murmured I3oltran. 

A second or two later I saw him, through the flies, 
in a priyate box where sat, with her party, Lady Othc 
Bea^olais. 

' what an ass ! * swore Denzil, regarding liim as he^ 
placfid her CaRhmeres round the great lady’s shoulders, and 
led her from the box. ^ To give the signal himself to empty 
his owm house ! ’ 

What on earth did you do that for, Yorci ? ’ he asked, 
when Beltran, rciurning to the scene of warfare, calmly 
re-lit another cigar. 

‘ Lady Otho hates rows,’ he said briefly. 

‘And you think there’ll be one?* 

‘Must be,* 

He leaned his back against one of the upright beams, 
and w^aited. 

There was a frightful (‘onfusion and tumult around him ; 
prompter, scene-painters, old Wynch, the luckless ])lay('j‘s, 
all the numberless supers and maehiiusts of a fashionable 
iLentre wxTe wdld with (ixultaiion and agitation. iSlill ]ia 
said nothing; but his face grew pale, and 1 did not care to 
look up at the gleam in his darkening gray (jyes. 

There w'as still no appearance of Laura Pearl, nor of any 
apology from her. 

‘Surely she must be ill?’ hazarded Denzil. 

‘ (She’d have sent in that case,’ said her loveu^ his feelings 
uiulisiurbed by the suggestion. 

To eoinmeiice the jjicce without her was impossible ; the 
first samo entirely, and alinosi: solely, depended on the 
absentee. 

The gallant little Wood-Elf, a heroiut^ to the core, re- 
commenced her singing with a daring and persist enee 
^vorthy of the Vieilie (Lirdo itself. But her charming 
could (jharm no longer ; alniost all the respijctable part of 
Iho house had followed when Beltran liad led out his 
neeresB; aome^men in the stalls alone remained. But the 
irowd in the two upper tiers and the pit were still there ; 
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Hnd. their howling aaid hooting sounded as though demoiw 
tliOmselTes were unloosed. ^ • 

The ‘Wood-EJf ran off breathless, 

* 0, my lord ! I’m afear’d — I am indeed— that they’ll 
get chueking Something a|; mo I ’ . 

‘Dress and run off home,* answered Beltran. ‘I’ll 
thank you to-morrow, Nellie.* 

The girl’s eyes flashed and danced, and her young cheeks 
were in flame beneath their rouge. 

‘ 1 don’t want lhankinf, sir,* «he whispered. ‘ Might I, 
pleasi', stay and see it out ? * 

Ere lie could attend to or anjciwer her, the call-boy 
rushed in, gasping for utterance. 

‘ Well ? ’ said Bt lirari imperiously. 

‘If you please, sir,’ palpitated the hapless Mei^ury, who 
was in mortal terror at the message ho brought"; ‘ if you 
please, my lord, she’vc a bin out since five, and she han’t 
i)m buck, my lord. But they .sea as how this hero was 
leB, and was to be sint when ^’^ou sini arter her.’ 

And the boy tremblingly tendered a note. 

Beltran, with his face as calm as an alabaster mask, tore 
open the letter. 

Long afterwards I knew that letter ran thus : 

‘Toii’re a clever follow, Beltran ; but you’re a fool all 
the panic. Don't tell' a woman again you can get as good 
as her for breakdo^^s wlh whistling for ’em. When you 
get this I shall be off to Paris with the Prince de Terras. 
If you think me worth fighting about —well; he’s a deal 
better shot nor you, I saw that with the rocketers. I hope 
your n^w piece will be a hit to-night. But I guess it won’t 
work very smooth. Yours no longer, 

‘Lauua;’, 

As lie road his face changed terribly; but it was only " 
for a moment ; lie recovered himself instantly, and crushed 
liie note up in his hand. 

‘ She will not be here at all to-night,’ he said simply to 
the men around him, without a tremor either of passion or 
emotion in his voice. ‘Tell the people, Wynch, that the 
piece is put off, and return them their money — doubled — 
at the doors.’ 
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Wynch only stared anxiously at him. 

‘ifaran you, sir! (?o you hear m©?* said liis master, 
ealmly still, hut with an accent in his voice which sent the 
wicked old* man to obedience as fast as his legs could carry 
him. 

‘You may all of you go home now,* Beltran continued to * 
the actors and actresses, who stood like scared sheep about 
him. ‘iittend here to-morrow, at noon, as usual. Your 
salariewS will continue.* 

Tlien ho put his hand on Benzirs arm. 

‘ Come out with me, Derry.* 

Wey turned to go; ‘but at the moment the announce- 
ment that Wynch was making, in lieu of conciliating the 
people, only exasperated them. In the tumult of their 
rage they scarcely heard the offer of the double money, 
but only incensed at the ' deprivation of their evening’s 
amusement — for at this house the drama counted for 
nothing, and the burlesque for everything — they became 
utterly unmanageable in the pit and gallery, and howled 
like a herd of hyaenas. 

‘ Clear the house !* cried Beltran, his voice ringing firm 
and imperious out as ho ])aiiscd, and abandoned his inten* 
tion of quitting the scene. 

‘Easier said than done ! * muttered Denzil. 

‘We shall have a free fight,* laughed Paget Desmond. 

* I’m agreeable.’ 

‘Call police, and clear the house,’ -said Britran again, 
unheeding alike the terror of his actors and the chaff of his 
friends. 

Old Wynch, before the fallen curtain, continued to 
shriek his cnircatics to the public, all in vain. The I’ouglis 
were strong in numbers, and rampant in injured feeling. 
They saw an exquisite opportniiiiy for thtur vengeance, 
and the temptation to seize it proved irresistible. Pit and 
gallery rose on one impulse, hooting like owls, roaring lilte 
tigers, and sot to w^ork to damage and demolish everything 
that they could reach and seize. 

The half-dozen men remaining in the stalls left their 
seats and came round to us by a passage which, as they 
were privileged frequenters of the wings, they knew by 
heart. 

‘ House will be wrecked,* muttered Denzil. ‘ I’ll sweai 
she’s sent a score of lambs in here on order.’ 
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A« be $poke,Beltmti-**forget£vltliathiB Iiad tmev 
appeared to the public in connection with the Coronet 
since it was ostensibly licensed by the Cliamberlain. to old 
Wynch — left the flics, and displacing his muagei\ stood 
himself before the footlights. 

^ *At the doors* you will get your money doubled. I 
regret you hare lost your night’s amuseinent ; but I will 
make you what amenas I can,’ he said to the infuriated 
mob, while his voice penetrated to the farthest comer of 
the theatre. ‘As to your rioting, I shall not permit it; 
quit the house at once, or the law shall force you,’ 

For an instant they were too amazed afhis unexpected 
and unexplained appearance to speak; hut the* pause 
lasted only tliat one fleeting second; the next the very 
calmness and contempt of his attitude and lifldress in- 
furiated them the more. 

‘ Curse the swell,’ roared a gigantic bully, who seemed 
to urge on the affray. * Will ye give over a rare lark just 
for his cheek, lads ? * 

The w^ords were the signal for a terrific onslaught. The 
men became lunatics, possessed and loosed ; they tore the 
curtains down, they wrenched away the gilded scroll- wox*k 
of the balconies, they broke the glass of the gas-burners, 
they pulled up tlie benches, and used them as levers and 
as mallets to wOrk more destruction ; they wreaked their 
rago upon the inanimate, harmless things, as a mob, once 
seized with the devil of ruin, always does in its blind i*abies. 

' The beasts I ’ swore Beltran under his breath. In 
another instant he and the four or live men of his ow^n 
class who were behind the scenes had sprung acr6ss the 
orchestra-box, vacated in a rush by the terrified bandsmen, 
and were in tho midst of tlio crowd and the worst of the 
combat. ^ 

* I, as though the blobd of all tho mastiffs flowed furiously 
in my veins, stood with leonine courg^go before the floats, 
and barked my loudest, till I thought that I should shake 
the houso down, Sampson-like, on friends and foes in one. 

I have since been told that my loudest does not rise one 
note higher than the smallest wail of a penny trunmet ; but 
this I do not believe. Fanfrelucho has said it, ana, besides 
the notorious fact that no female creature ever acknowledges 
excellence in what she has not done herselfi it is well 
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Knowa ill at all eartliqUaking tliimdewi, of iha 

oi^tor^ voice or tho hero’s caimoiJ, are invariahlj pooh- 
poohed by those jealous of them, as the mere co>/apsiog 
crack of* broken windbags. 

I must, however, in veracity, grant that the fulminations 
of my wrath took little i)ei'ceivable effect on the coi% 
batauts. The roughs, of whoni there were this ni^ht un- 
usual numbers* in ])it and gallery for this fashionable 
theatre, had begun wild work, and -appeare*! only the more, 
rcsolml to prosecu^ it to its wor?*t issues, because ' the 
Bwelh^ ’ endeavoured to prevent them. No scarlot-clothed 
matrdor ever more furiously enraged an Estremaduran bull 
ihaii did the sight of these eight or ten men in evening 
dress inl nriatotlie sweeps, and costermongers, aud butcher- 
boy e, and countei’-jumpers, wlio had commenced the sack 
of the Coronet. ‘The gentlomon,* hitting cut straight 
with their old Oxford science, looked so cool, so tranquil, 
so contemptuous; and the roughs, hoi, and diriy, and 
clamorous, and clumsy, were so thoroughly conscious of 
that immeasurable difTcrenco betwixt them selves' and their 
adversaries, and licnce grew only madder, fiercer, coarser, 
and more brutal. It was a duel of Class in its way; and 
bitter as class warfare ever must be : with disdain on one 
side, and hatred on the other. 

Beltran and his friends were but as one against a score, 
a little knot of silent scbniful men forcing their way, 
shoulder to shoulder, against a furious, yelling, tumultuouH 
crowd; levelling their blows with fcai*ful force when they 
did strike, and thinking, it peeioed, less of saving the 
ilieatre fi’oiu its wreckers than of rbnsitising the audacity 
of the mob towards themselves. Tl 101-0 were only ten of 
them, and there were aon>o threo hundred of the riotors r 
yes T felt the little Courcey giri was right as ;*.he cried 
brealMcssly to the prompter, m'-mchlng terrified in his den, 
*Ten thousand to 1101 bin’ on the swells, Davy; they’ll 
Vat, they’ll beat, tfiey’ll beat! ’ 

But Davy, crouching in hia hood-lik':' box, w*as far too 
white and frightened to accept or even j, ar the wager. 

^ Meantime, every available weapon thrt could be tom 01 
twnsted out of w^ood and metal work, the mob seized and 
used. Fragments of gilded mouldings, of shattered glass, 
of coloured pfaster, of carved decorations, flow hurtKng 
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tlirough thC'aif, There wan not an unbroken gus^globe 
left in the whole house. The central chandeiiei^ amig 
unhurt indeed aloft ; but ail its glittering glass stars and 
rays fell crasliing to the floor under the missiles hurled 
against it. Howling, stamping, and struggling, they 
wreaked their passion on all things within their reach, 

Never a word spoke Beltran j but he acted as his Order 
always ac’ts when, out from the serenity and impassiveness 
of habit and of temper, the lire of a sudden furious scorn 
breaks into flame. I^bo roughs went down like felled 
oxen before him; no stroke went home so surely and so 
cruelly as his, and here and there a rioter, glancing up* and 
catching the look in his eyes, crouched, though unstruck, 
like a lashed hound before him. The mob knew by instinct 
that this man contcinucd lliem utterly, and ^ould never 
fear them, — knew also that though l»is property was being 
destroyed before his e^^es, there was a certain, fierce, cool, 
sweet delight in the mere sen^^e of combat that had both; 
pleasure and passion in it for the quiet aristocrat. 

The actors and actresses had all fled away aghast by the 
stage-doors; the workmen and oth 63 r people of the place 
hung aloof amongst the wings, unwilling to come forward. 
No constables liad as yet arrived ; there wan Nellie, who 
kept her ground and wutclied the issue of the fight with an 
intense absorj)ti(ui info ^^llich no S(diish fenrs had power to 
inf rude. In all lier fluttering gossamer, and golden glisten, 
and winged faiiyisin, painted and tinselled and spangled, 
site yei stood tliere with so much of youth, of eagerness, of 
fear," of vivid feeling and of tortured pain upon her face, 
that ail the art and artifie<‘, the coarseness, and the com- 
monness, scciiied dead, and all the tenderness and courage 
that were in -her the only living ruling things that had 
their dominion ovi r her. 

Laura Pearl could never have been transfigured by 
emotion as this poor child was. She >vas only a little com- 
mon girl, w ith u pretty baby face, that was her only fortune, 
and an ignorant little mind, that had slang songs, and ob- 
scene jests, and evil knowledge, and vulgar trickeries as its 
sole store of wisdom ; she thought it fun to show her shapely 
form in posture dancing; she bared her pretty rounded^ 
limbs unthinking, to the gaze of the populace; she had* 
never heard a gentle word, or caught the echo of a holy 

7 
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thought throughout her brief hard life, whose laughter was 
more sorrowful oven than its sobs. 

Tot for the hour standing there, she was transfigured, — 
because she had not fear, and she had love. 

The conflict probably had riot endured ten minutes ; but 
its uproar, its oaths, its ferocity, its insane frenzy of 
destruction, its noise of splitting wood, and trampled plaster, 
apd falling glass, made it seem like a long-drawn-out battle. 
Tho broken benches, were already slippery with blood, the 
ground was already cumbered by tlie prostrate bodies of 
some half-score of tho mob ; tho roughs employed every 
missile they could lay their grasp on, tho gentlemen only 
used thi4r science of attack and of defence ; yet those neat, 
straight, calm blows were very pitiless, and took unerring 
effect. From the moment that the struggle had commenced, 
Beltran had striven to reach the ring-leader of the aflray, — 
a huge brawny bully, who, standing erect at the back of the 
pit, had been the first to shout forth the signal for the 
wrecking. He appeared to perceive the efforts of ‘ tho 
swells ’ to reach him, as he dodged thoiii repeatedly, forced 
himself behind woodwork, or amongst a thick knot of his 
companions, and cseii])e(l Uiat direct vengeance w'liich he 
saw Juiiig ovcjr him. At length, liowcver, Beltran, witli a 
leap like a slug’s, sprang at, and reached liim, and caught 
him by the throat. 

Although the big brute was a giant, the gentleman in 
height outmatched him ; but wh.ilc Beltran was of slender 
build, and had lost strengtli from tho manner of the life he 
led, his foe was of massive form and. sinew ; a mighty 
brawler, all made of bone and muscle. The conflict looked 
utterly unequal, — the delicately-fashioned man of pleasure 
looked to have no possible chance against the bully of tho 
populace, strong as any bullock. As tiiey closed, their faces 
were in as wide contrast as their forms — ^the one colourless, 
calm, intent, with the ])alc curved lips pressed close ; tho 
other flu s-hed and swollen, and big- veined, with the groat 
teeth locked like a mastiff’s. I shuddered and closed my eyes 
for a moment — only one, when I looked again the man was 
down, and Beltran, with his hands still at the rioter’s throat, 
. shoot him to and fro as though he were a child, and beat 
his great shock head against the iron pillar beside which 
he stood. 
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I saw then what the rage of a man, habitually calm and 
Indifferent to an excess, can be when it at length is roused. 
All the pent passion in him, to which he had permitted no 
utterance, poured itself out now in physical violence. 

The iron column was the one nearest the stage of aU 
that row of fluted gilded metal shafts which ran the whole 
semicircle of the house, and gave it half its elegance and 
lightness. Thus he was very near to me and to the Wood* 
*Elf. The girl gazed on in that wrapt fascination which the 
ferocity of physical struggles exercises over all women ; and 
I shared it with her. The writhing of tlie^huge ruffian’s 
body ; the impotent convulsions of his gigantic limbs ; the 
swellings of the black veins of his throat; the gasping of 
his open mouth for words that would not come ; tiie dull 
thud as his skull was again, and again, and again dashed 
against the iron ; the contrast of the furious onslaught 
which thus dealt with him, and the look upon Belton’s face, 
which never lost its pitiless and immovable repose ! — theso 
had an awful fascination for both myself and her ; one which 
held us breathless, wonder-stricken, spell -bound. 

‘ You will kill him, my lord,’ gasped Nellie. 

Beltran did not seem even to hear her voice. 

‘You will kill him, sir! ’ she cried out, her pretty chim- 
ing voice grown sliriil and tremulous with fear ; — not fear 
for tile death of the man of her own class, but fear for the 
issue oi: the passions that she for the first time saw roused 
and loosed. 

The cry passed over the head of the one she supplicated, 
unheard or regarded. The girl, beside herself with agita- 
tion, and nerved by the strong impulsion of an impersonal 
terror, sprang down the six-foot depth that severed her 
from the ground-floor, and seized witn both her hands the 
sleeve of Beltran’s coat. 

‘ You will kill him — my God ! ’ 

‘ AYliy not ? ’ said Beltran, without looking up ; — ^and he 
struck the mau’a skull yet again against the iron* column ; 
driving it home upon the metal as though he drove a nail 
in with a mallet. 

The girl gazed with her great blue eyes dilating. 

‘ Is bo worth it, sir ? ’ she dared to whisper. 

Her instinct led her to say the only thing that could have 
^uched him to attention in this hour. 

r2 
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IIiH old, quiet, contemptuous smile came on bis mouth in 
ftii iiistaut. 

^ I doubt if he be/ he $aid indifEerenily, rather to the 
flense of her words than to their speaker ; and he flung the 
irian down with a crash uponlhe floor, where the huge body 
iay motionless, and the beaten brain throbbed slowly into 
tetiipor. 

At that instanl one of the many gas jets from which the 
glass globe had been shattered, flaring higher, caught one 
of the lace curtains of the pit tier boxes. There were a 
stieet of flame ; a scent of burning stuffs ; a puff of smoke; 

' -Ihey were enough. 

fho rioters, dominated only by the one sovereign impulse 
of self-preservation, ceased from their work* of 'wolence and 
ruin, and rushed pell-mell to seek their outward way 
through tlic narrow doors and passages. 

13 el t ran saw the danger ; it was in a favourite box of his 
own, where be would lie perdu sometimes after dinner, with 
only the jewelled arm, and the bouquet, and the lorgnon of 
his companion of the hour visible through those very 
draperies of blue silk and white lace, which were now con 
HUining under flames. As he saw, he caught up a breadth 
of grt'cn baize wliieli had been torn olf tlio pit benches, 
reached up, grasped the burning curtain, and wrenched it 
down with no other cost than a scorched wrist. Jri two 
more seconds the danger which had threatened the theatre 
had died wholly away and only left the odour of charred 
wood lingering after it, and the naked framework of the box 
exposed. 

But the terror it had inspired-endured much longer ; tlie 
tM-owd were blind and deaf to the fact of their own safety ; 
the alarm of fire had killed all oilier 'memory in them. 
Like terrified sheep one momeiit, and raging wolves the 
next, they huddled together, fought, and tore, and 
shrieked, and swore, and tnmipled one another underfoot 
in mad competition for pre-eminence in egress. 

' Tlujy null do their (nvn killing now'! * said Beltran with 
that placid contempt -which men of his character aUvays 
feel for the excited agony and niauiaeal terror of a populace 
And lie stood with tliai odd quiet smile on his face, looking 
oh at the plunging, shx'iek ing, struggling mass of his 
enemies as they fought their way out through the portals 
of the. house which they had ruined. 
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It was no Tengeance of his seeking ; but it ren- 
geance cm*iously swift and sure. That wild throng pour- 
ing from the doors, the stronger trampling down the weaker, 
the more ruiSanly brutally forcing tlicir passage over the 
trodden bodies of the feebler in the fight, the whole stream 
rushing outward, pent-up, broken, mad nith furj, like a 
swollen niountaiji-streain hemmed in a narrow gorj^e, drew 
at last attention in the street without ; and constables com- 
ijjg to the rescue w’ere mH by that screaming, lerrified, 
maddened, living river. 

At length the building was slowly cleared of the last nf 
the mob that had disfigured, and striven to deatro 3 % it, 
That last the big bully. As they raised him Ida evc,-^ 
opened and glared stupidly, yet with returning conscious- 

ness, around him. 

They fell upon his conqueror. 

He made a sign for Beltran to draw nigh him, and drew 
hia breath tightl) , 

‘It was all along o’ /ter/ he gasped. ‘ Loolc'ee, ye’ve hit 
me hard, but I don’t hate yer as 1 hate that devil, now all’s 
said.’ 

‘ She set you on this to-night ‘r * 

‘Damn! I scs she did,’ gasped tiie wretch, his voice 
hoarse and almost inarticulate. ‘1 warn’t no worse nor 

most, and I bore yer no grudge, though ye’re a swell ; but 
1 seed her night after nig) it in yer theayter, and 1 was mad 
on her, right on mad. {She's the buxomest hlowan as 
e\ er — * 

‘ Never mind that, go on.* 

‘ Yer minded if, as >vell as nic. I ain’t got no breath, I 
can’t go on ; not rightly. Ter see, tiiem huzzies that yer 
swells take up with, they lags yer ready, but it\s us as they 
sets tlieir eyes on ; they aren’t never true to you swells, 
they alluH git a lover somewheer out o* their own kind. 
It’s a fact, don’t go for to doubt it. You swells keep my 
lady, and my lady keeps Tom, "and Dick, and Jerry unbe- 
know n to ye ! Lord, what game I’ve made of yer with lier — ’ 

He stopped, his breath failing him, and the great veins 
in his throat swelling like cords. 

‘ Go on,’ said Beltran simply ; but the look in liis ej es, 
under their lowered lids, was darker even than that* which 
had been in them when he had hurled this man down at lus 
feet. 
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* Go on ! ye'd go on, clioking like this,’ gasped the other, 
^She made a lord 0’ me for an hour or two — ’tis them 
women’s way — I’d yer wine and ycr gold, and yer victuals 
and yer baccy, and yon warn’t never no wiser ! Yo never 
are, none of ye, Yo dainty swells, ye’re poor trash to 
wenches like her, 1 hoy takes sirapnin’ big blokes like me 
as’ll beat ’em as soon as look at ^cm. Eh ? what was I 


tellmg ye ? My head — ^lio do buzz so. Handsome— ay, 
she’s a rare nn to look at, but a bad un to beat. 81 ie got 
suk ’0 me, she kep me on and off like ; I was a awful fool. 
Not such a fool as you, though. Well, daysagojie she seed 
TPC, just a minute like ; and she tel led me as how, if I’d wreck 
ycr place to-uighi., she’d take mo back to favour, and not 
never look at you no more. She sed she’d ho in the 
thcayter, and when the smash was done, she’d have me 
round in hcjr own room ; and we’d get dead drunk together 
and nobody’d come auigh her never ngen but me. And I sed 
I was game for’t, and I’d do ilvand I’d got iiiy pahs about mo 
like, so that thore’d be the damndest row. And th('ro hev 
beeiW'eh ? And now she aren’t here, curse her — and they 
sed awhile agouo close hy me as shc’vo a stole away with 
some other lord, and cheated you, and me, and all on us ! 
And they’ll give me the stone jug, rind hard labour, just for 
this ’ere spree — damn her, damn her, damn her.’ 

And with the snyage oaths rushing liercely in a iorreut 
of blasphemy from his purple lips, the man once again lost 
all sight or souse of where he was or what he said. No 
one had heard the strange confession. 

‘Take him M^\ay/ said Eellran quietly, 1 urning to the 
])olicc, ‘ and have him as well cared for as y^ou can, at my 
cost.* 


Then he turned to hir, own friciids : ^Thcy can do witli- 
out us now ; ailcl wc liave had enough of it, 1 think. Won’t 
yon come and have some supper f ’ 

The other men assented willingly, Ihcy wore Inhaled and 
bruised, two or three of them had contusions; and all were 
thirsty and tired. 

Mi’s a hajipy thing they did not know' Avhere the wdnes 
were,’ said Beltran with a liltle laugh, as he motioned his 
friends’ to prceedo him through t.hc familiar ways. ‘ There 
was something worth wrecking in them, if they’d only 
giiessetl it.’ 
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He lingered beWnd the rest, Mid approached the Wood- 
Elf who stood by, very pale, so that her ronge burned with 
a hectic fire, and her large blue eyes looted black and 
humid in her little plaintive face. 

He took her hand, with a grave and gracious respect jn 
the action. 

‘I thank you sincerely, Nellie,* he said gravely, ‘you 
saved me from a passion that disgraced me.* . 

It was very gracefully said, this acknowledgment from a 
man commonly so contemptuous to his kind, and so reticent 
of all manifestation of fceUng; and it took a strange efiect 
on the poor little dancer. 

She trembled in all her limbs till her bright silvery wings 
shook like those of a frightened d ove. If a season earlier ho 
had given her a jewelled trifle and a flattery sherTvould have 
received both with a saucy laugh ; the touch and the words, 
that had as much reverence in them as though they were 
given to his sister or his wil*e, moved her curiously to a 
passionate sense of pain and of unworthincss, 

‘It was a rough scene for you, Nellie,* he continued 
gently, npting her embarrassmeiit and her emotion, though 
not witting of their cause. ‘ You w'ere a brave little soul to 
stand by us through it. Como to siip])er with me, and 
have some claret-cup tp shake off those horrors.’ 

The girl shrank back. 

‘Not now, my lord,’ she murmured; ‘not to-night. I 
couldn’t, I couldn’t ! ’ 

He looked at her quietly, and understood something of , 
what was moving her — moving a little ignorant, chilmsh, 
burlesque dancer whom he paid ten Bhillings a night — to 
reject an honour and a pleasure that a w’eek earlier would 
have raised her to the height of ecstasy and triumph. 

He dropped her hand and did not press her further. 
But ho stooped to her with that graver sweeter accent in 
his voice which Laura Pearl had never heard, 

‘ You are as well away, little one. iGo home ; and keep 
your bright and honest courage untarnished if you can, 
When you want a friend — ^rely on me.* 

Then he went on his way to his supper-room. 

The customary attendants had fled in terror; but the 
supper was set forth as usual on the table, and he bade 
them welcome to it. lie was easy, tranquil, indifferent, in 



3 aO way altered from hia hiAitual mauiier; and but lor tf\6, 
disorder of bis attire and his inobility to use his left (inn, 
there appeared no sort of chansje in him. I shivered at 
whai scorned eueh almost inhuman self possession. It is 
true, I was famished and unnoticed ; all things look dark 
to us in such a case. 

As they sat clown there was a buzz of voices crossing 
one another in a dery fury of excited talk ; when it lulled 
a little, Paget Desmond’s ringing mellow voice came 
straight athwart the table in a point blank question : 

‘Yere! You have never told us — what’s amiss with 
1 iti ira ? * 

‘ Nothing is amiss with her.’ 

The voices fell ; all tho eyes of bis guests turned woncler- 
ingly on Beltran. 

‘ Nothing ! ’ echoed the guaril.sman in aiuazo. t Nothing? 
Then whj on earth didn’t she show? ’ 

‘ Caprice ! ’ put in Benzil hastily, divining that there w as 
something wrong >viih his frlmid. ‘ Ljcd: winter, in Paris, 
YsafTioh paid a fort’olt of in el vc hundred francs, and, what 
was more astonishing, left her great part to be tilled up by 
her most detested ri^al, for a mere piece of obstinacy and 
ill.tempcr, and the dot emu red ion to sjuMid that pariiculru* 
evening in a dinner with Jinsidans at tlio Cafe Madrid, ns 
she had made a w^gcr to spend it.’ 

‘Bui that wasn’t a first night, .surely? * 

‘Tt would have made no difference to Ysaffich if it had 
been. She would have beggered herself of everything she 
[ios«ossed to carry out her caprice, and w'in her wager ? 

‘ The wager was a big stake, then ? ’ 

‘ The wager w^as a hox of sugared chestnuts from Si- 
niudiif s ! Nothing more on cither side. Paged, ou my 
word, you don’t know, women if yon can't e.'jiiuiate tlm 
overwhelming ecstasy that lies for them in having their 
own way, even wdiou tlieir own way is their own ruin.’ 

‘ Well — is Laura dining anywhere, then, liko Y.s.alfich ? ’ 
persisted Desmond, tvho was the biggest and most good- 
humoured of guardsmen, but slow to compreliend or to 
follow a hint. ‘It’s deuced cool and ill-natured of her if 
she be — ^making all this row I * 

‘ ^Yhat on earth will poor Beaufort say ? IIo begged me 
to telegraph how' tlie piece WTiit/ said Dudley Moore. He 
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iBpoke of the authbr of the extoavagarfza— acierer graceful 
jester, who was imprisoned by a sudden attack of illness. 

‘ Beaufort need not despair,* said Beltran, with a certain 
inflection of coldness and of authority in his voice. ‘ B is 
only a question of delay. His interests will not suffer/ 

* Pardon me. It is not in your power to promise that. 
The public—* 

‘ The public ! Well ! What of the public ? * 

* Is not a tunispifc dog that will come at your bidding to 
roast every joint you may put to the fire ; and it certainly 
won’t be incliued to perform its good offices for one of 
which it has once been balked as a meal.^ 

* No ? And yet how contentedly it lives, famished on the 
crumbs whieli the Press scatters to it from the begged 
crusts of borrowed oj)iiiions ! At any rate, Mr. "Beaufort 
shall Lave what justice 1 can procure for him ; and what 
compensation money can ofiVr.* 

‘That is vciy amiably said,’ interrupted the great editor. 

‘ But it seems to mo that you utterly ignore the fact that 
it was the absence of a favourite actress to-night, not any 
hitch or fault in the presentation of the piece, that caused 
the emexiie yonder. Now it will bo exceedingly difficult to 
please the i)ublic with that Hiiine piece ariyliow. It is as 
bad as champagne that has been uncorked but not drunk ; 
whatever vintage it might he from, whatever sparkle it 
might once possess, it is flat and flavourless now. To pro- 
duce it at all will bo of very doubtful wisdom ; not in your 
interests, I fancy, certainly not in Beaufort’s ; ))ut to pro- 
duce it without Laura Pearl in it wnll be sheeriy and 
simply an impossibility.* 

‘Why so?’ 

Beltran asked the question coldly and curl ly, and a dark* 
ness came into his gray, tranquil eyes. 

‘ Why so ! Can you ask ? And you have known the 
theatrical public all these years !* 

‘And so have I,’ dashed in Denzil. ‘And I could see 
your meaning fast enough if you were talking of an actress 
of mind, of talent, of taste ; but are only talking of a 
handsome woman who dresses well, and does breakdowns. 
There arc scores of them to be had at the music-halls.* 

Dudley Moore laughed a little, grimly. 

‘We arc talking of a vroman who— be it through beauty 
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or breitkdowns-«“ingratiate8 heraelf sufficiently with her 
audience for them to pull the house down because she don’t 
appear. This popularity of hers makes hep as necessary 
to iJie success of this eatahlishment, as though she were a 
Grisi op a Bistori, I am not paying her a compliment. If 
the puhUc get accustomed to seeing a performing monhey 
at a certain hou?e, and like tlje monkey, and find salt in its 
antics and tricks, it will make a fearful row if the monkey 
be absent from any pioco performed at that theatre. It 
considers itself cheated, in point of fact ; cheated out of its 
pet spectacle and diversion.’ 

• You are not very gallant to the absent ! ’ cried Denzil. 

‘I am not seeking to be gallant! I am stating a fact. 
You say she is of no consequence becamse she is only a bur- 
lesque actress ; I say she would be of just us much conso- 
quenco if she were only a monkey. However, I am talking 
on the premise tlnat cither her caprice of non-appearance 
(whatever its cause) is to continue, or that our friend hero 
is irritated enough by it to resent it by her future exclu- 
sion. 

'0, hang it!’ cried Desmond in dismay. *I say; — wo 
can’t do without Laura. She’s no end of fun in th'oso fiip- 
fldps. He won’t cut up rough Avith her for this — will you, 
Beltran?’ 

^Colonel Desmond, you forget that wo are all of us un- 
enlightened as to tlie cause of the lady’s absence, and con- 
sequently BO as to the extent of her oflbnccs and the 
duration of her exile,’ said Dudley Moorc^, a\ ith dry cruel 
unction. 

Beltran himself, thus directly appealed to, once moro 
could no longer evade answer. 

‘ I don’t fancy you will any of you bo likely to see Imr in 
this place again,’ ho said very calmly ; * as for the cause, — 
I don’t think that much matters to anybody. Ysafficli’s 
sweetmeats only concerned those Avho had to pay for 
them.’ 

There was the strange quiet smile about his mouth as he 
spoke, with which he had watched the rioters rush on their 
own destruction; everybody at the table felt that the sub- 
ject was not one to bo pursued with him ; even Desmond 
gathered that it might be best to drop the topic, and evea 
Dudley Moore’s bitter tongue remained for once inactive. 
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BelMn, with his easy languid laugh, changed the theme 
fry a brief and witty story. It was very seldom that he ever 
took the trouble to amuse people ; when he did no one 
could do it with more effect or greater charm. He c^ose 
to do it this evening, and succeeded. 

The conversation grew brisk, and gay, and bright with 
genuine mirth; the wines were admirable, the men’s tempers 
were heated. They drank perhaps a little more than they 
ought to have donfe ; but the laughter if continuous was 
always good-natured and always genuine. 

I no longer thought Beltran callous and heartless ; he 
seemed to me a very marvel of self-command and of 
courage. 

To bo sure, by this time, he had given mo food in abund- 
ance and a drink of water, which made mo regard him 
through Claude glasses. But, my very dear people, you do 
just the same : when your master, the worid, keeps you 
starving, you, in your cynical hunger, murmur at its cold- 
ness and harshness ; it is a Saturn that devours its chUdren, 
it is a Nero that fiddles while you are shriekuig in agony, 
it is a Comniodus that sees men tear each other to death 
for his pleasure, it is a Judas that betrays his Master, it is 
an Israel that crucifies all divinity ! But if the world only 
toss you a cake, only keep you well fed and well fattened, 
v.diat a good and a lair world it is, how full of all sweetness 
and light, how true in its vision, how pure in its excellence ; 
fruitful as Ceres, smiling as young Hebe, tender as the 
'virginal mother of Krishna, many-breasted as the Cartha- 
ginian goddess by whom all the multitudes of men might 
be nurtured ! 

And you are as sincere in your worship as in your curses, 
only you are an optimist in both. 

AVlien the supper-party broke up it was noisily and joy- 
ously ; there had been no gayer or pleasanter night at the 
Coronet than this which followed on so wild a combat. 

Beltran saw his guests out by the private door, and 
laughed them a careless good-night. 

It was only one in the morning when he reached his 
chambers ; but two and three and four were chimed by the 
clocks, and lie never moved from the chair into which he 
hod cast himself. 

Once his lips quivered with rage, though they had laughed 
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no and m listlessly vH the past honrfl through, ^is 

heart indeed had not been pierced by the blow dealt him 
that night; he had never loved this woman, save with the 
slight, soulless, inconstant jmssion which a loveliness purely 
physical evokes. But he was deeply wounded in his pride* 
and in that form of self-love yet stronger than pride, which 
makes a discovered infidelity so bitter to any man, even in 
a wife or mistress who has lost all charm, and from whom 
re\'ase is ardently desired. It was horrible to the haughty 
and exclusive gentleman to be thus cheated and betrayed ; 
to 1 e thus cast to the josis of the town ; to be fooled like 
any boy in his earliest youth ; to bo made the dupe and the 
laughing-stock of a woman drawn from the dregs of the 
populace ! 

when his ignoble rival had panted out his confession of 
hatred and treachery, Beltranhad suffered oue of the keenest 
indignities that a man of his temperament could have en- 
dured. 

For ihc opinion of the world, when he himself chose to 
provoke it, he eared not one .^traw ; but the opinion of the 
world when ho knew himself a fit subject for its mockery 
was a very different thing in endure. 

, Jle liad been universally siict^essful in his intrigues ; ho had 
been uniformly more the sought thantlic seeker of women ; 
he was unsparing in liis c'mlcngffuous ironies on those w ho 
were the fools of llieir own amours ; ho wa.s given to be- 
lieving, and to imbuing others with Lis own belief, in his 
perfect keenness of vision, and infallibility uf judgment; 
he had as little of vanity and as much of it as a man of 
fine instinct and cool sense, but spoiled by a society that 
has too greatly deferred to him, usually possesses. Above 
all, be was inteusely proud. 

The blow^ fell on the most sensitive nerves of his nature, 
and the curse tliat he breathed through his teeth upon his 
traitress could liardly have been deeper or fiercer if a 
cheated idolatry and ji wronged worship had spoken in it. 
His pride had been pierced to the quick and abased in the 
dust ; it is a less forgiving and a more terrible enemy than 
the most cruelly outraged love, for its wounds are far 
slower to cw/e, and its scars far slower to fade. 

When fi/e o’clock struck, and the last spark \if flame 
died out from the gray ashes in the grate, he was still there f 
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CA&t bacIcwavdlB in the great depths pf the chair^irnd gazing 
out at the dead embers of the fire, as though in ito dreary 
fihadol¥$ ho saw the ghosts of his ou^n dead years: years 
whose strength had been spent, aufl whose respires , had 
been stifled, and whoso purer dreams and higher desires 
had breathed out their faint life forever, underthemurderotis 
embraces, and the poisoned hisses, of harlots* 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Ul pipetta. 

About ten o’clock in the morning the valet was eommonly 
used to knock at his master’s door, and being bidden to 
enter, would carry in some coffee or some soda and brandy, 
and such letters as had come by the early post. At that 
hour I was always accustomed to run in likewise ; anti, 
perching myself on Beltran’s bed, to oat the coffee-sugar, 
and watch him whilst ho glanced through his correspondence. 
[t w'as generally a great amusement to me, for being of 
|uick intelligence, I had soon hiarned to guess from what 
fair hand each epistle enrae by its very air and aspect, to 
say notliiiig of its monogram, and it was a little comedy to 
me to sec the weariness, the impatience, the contemptuous 
funuscinent, or the curt dismissal, which were what he 
generally bestowed on these delicate, tempting, and glossy 
letters, which the writers doubtless had conceived would 
be so welcoinc or so terrible to him, according as they 
wooed him or reproached him. This morning, for once, the 
servant’s rap was not answered by a permission to enter ; - 
but Beltran, with the only savage oatb I ever heard him 
use, bade the man begone and the letters also. Even to 
my whine and moan no heed was paid by him ; and I sat 
outside Ihe inaccessible chamber, tired in patience and 
wounded in heart. 

^Neglected by my master, bewildered, saddened,' and per- 
plexed by the" strange events of the past night, I did a 
foolish thing. I incautiously wandered down the stairs, 
and finding the house-door standing open, I went forth 
iuto the street. 
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It was a sunny frosty mornings and people were astir ; li 
was bright and busy and tempting. There are, in our race, 
natural and nomadic instincts that education or captivity 
caher^icate^aninbom passion for freedomand enjoyment. 
This, in man, is damned with texts by your priests, and, in 
dogs, is chastised with stripes by your keepers. But, as a 
rule being of itself innocent, an4 desirable, and even noble, 
it is too strong always for cither priests or keepers ; and 
under the damnation or the dog- whip will turn the man 
crirainal and the dog mad. This instinct awaking in me, 
and I, being a little foolish guileless thing, deprived by my 
moeb. of life of many of my proper qualities of self-pre- 
servation and of foresight, and rendered helpless and 
dependent against my very will, was vaguely moved by it, 
and, knowing no better, moved to my own destruction. 

I wandered down the street, playing with the rusty 
leaves that blew along the pavement, feeling pleasure in 
the fresh wind that wantoned among my curls, and thinking 
of no evil, because meaning none. The leaves were always 
escaping me, and always running gaily on ; and I ran after 
them, wondering, indeed, liow such poor, elirivelled, brown, 
and aged things had heart in them for play, wheu they 
knew, as they could not fail to know, that their day w^as 
done for ever, that they never more could loss in westeru 
uunds and summer suns, but had no other thing to do than 
to drift dully on, and die. 

!For I was young and did not guess that the leaves, though 
so vrom and sere and useless, are all unconscious of theii* 
fate, and murmur amongst each other of llieir^spring-limc 
and their forest as though they 'were tossing still aloft, and 
had not known decay, even as the old amongst you ‘ babble 
of green fields,* and do not see their grave. I chased the 
leaves, and the leaves outstripp«^d me. I ran unAvittingly 
through many tortuous turn.s of streets. .Tust as, triumphant 
at the last, 1 caught my playfellows and found them rotten, 
useless, frail as limiter, a black shadow fell between me 
and the light ; a block cloth was flung over my head and 
body ; I was seized, crushed into silence, and borne away. 

When I saw the light again, I was IK the horrible den of 
Bill Jacobs. 

‘ Ho*s got to be a cussed pretty beast,* said the brute as 
he surveyed me. * I sha’n’t chance a reward ; rewards i* 
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{ )kni» noir with them swells, l^e’s wortI| two poiiim, and 
’U get two ponies for him.’ 

##*•##’ 

I have a dim recolkctiolhof blows, "b^ises, foreign tong^efj 
bewilderment, dark dens, sharp whipcord, sickness froni a 
tnriouB motion, and imprisonment in some floating dungeon. 
But what I distinctly recall, as the first picture on my 
mind after the renewal of the hideous scenes of bloodshed 
and suffering at Bill Jacobs*, arc, a sky of the deepest and 
most radiant blue, and a vivid quivering sunlight, that 
seemed alive in its intensity ; a crumbled waU, ali clothed 
with a green that I knew later as that of the acanthus ; a 
herd of goats, a huge barrel upon wheels, and a small 
cream -hued, fox-like face, that was peering cl oseagainstmine. 

‘ Jitizzola — Pepe — I do not understand ? * 

‘Well, I can tell you no more. Pepo is a servant to a 
marchesa, whose villa is close by ; and he had been sent to 
fetch you from the English sliip ; some English friend had 
bought you as a gift to ilio marcJiesa; and lo ! as Pepe was 
between the town and the villa, we overtook him at a little 
village. The coniadini were playing riizzola ; and Matteo 
was giving them wine ; and he challenged Pepe, and Pepe 
sot you down and went to play in right lierco earnest. 
They are all alike, these Italians: give thorn a spado or a 
mattock, and they die perspiring in ten minutes ; but show 
them a ball, or a disk, or something to gamble with, and 
they will fag themselves at it from siesta to sunset ! So 
they got to play, these tw^o, and they j)resently waxed 
furious at it. That wdne is fresh from the vat, and Matteo 
does not water it for his own drinking I Old Pepe had 
staked every coin he had on him before they had played 
naif an hour. The luck was at see- saw, and lured him on ; 
then it set dead against him, and still he played.' He 
slaked his pipe, ho slaked his buttons, ho staked his shoes, 
and befote ho had done he had stripped himself nearly bare. 
Then ho went mad, and he staked you.* 

^ Hush ! * said the owner of that face, in the tongue of mj 
own kind. ‘ Hush M will not hurt you — I am Spirka.* 

‘ Spirka,’ I echoelP^the name conveyed no meaning b 
me, and I did not know whore I w^as. 

‘ Yes ; I am Spirka, the Pomeranian. I live in the little 
hooded house there up on the wine-cart. That is Matteo 
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ttif master, ^QJidei^i giving a drink to the goat-lierd. 0, it 
xto tnatier; he fill up the cask fi‘om the well ! TJo one 
will be the liisev ; and the wine is not lus, you know. Ate 
you in pain now?’ ^ 

1 groaned that^I was. 

‘That fi bad/ said the sympathetic Spirka, *Tou hare 
been in my house throe weeks, and have seonied to know 
nothing/ 

‘I know nothing now. What has lia[)j)eiied? Where 
am IF* * ^ 

' You are on the road between Civita Vecchia and ](Joine. 
And yon are in my wine-cart. You were knocked over by 
one of the wooden rounds at ruzzola. That is one of our 

S 8, you Imow. Maiteo got playing at it with your 
and Pepe knocked you over; they thought you were 
. So did I—’ 

The Pomeranian paused, and I shivered ; though . you 
make your own selves so often into helpless counters on 
the green-table of fortune, you have no idea how horrible 
it is to a dog to feel that he* has been a mere stake, thrown 
for as a thing of no feeling — of no volition — of no vitality. 
A man vSry often will game himself away till he has no 
more shame or sentient powxr than his dice; but a dog 
never dogs this, and never loses his self-respect or his seji- 
sitiveness. 

‘Slaked — and lost you,’ eoiiliiuied the communicative 
Spirka. ‘ You were the- property of his mistre.ss — a present 
from a foreign land — a thing of price entrusted to his care. 
He shrieked, he raved, he curbed himself and you ; then up 
he lifted his wooden disk, and let it fly with lurious force*. 
It struck you as ho meant it should ; and as it stretched 

J ou senseless on the gi’ass, ho took to his heels and fled, 
owling like a beast — lied before hfactco’s knife could reach 
him. Every one thought you were dead; hut Matteo 
thought not. Anyhow, he nut 3 ou up here beside me, and 
gave you a chance of your life. And you arc alive,* 

In my present state, the declaration appeared to mo pre- 
mature and unconclusive; however, as I certainly breathed, 
heard, and saw, I did not dissent openly from it. I ventured 
to ask why Matteo had not taken me to this marcheut,viho 
„ was to be my fate. 

^ ‘Pooh!* said Spirka contemptuously. ‘lie won you 
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w yotttt He would hare iJ»e 

vt mim wi^ would oiMhimWifm 

^d W# down A w«3L ©o not get MKing ffmri 
» 1 wiU ajre yon * Blake wilk my ^ 

^ * Would it be rude to.»»k what ia Howef* M p 
thmdly. . / 

^ Borne P Z heard Aifiai say (mcethat itmueettuh 
irchftjsm, uttered in marble — ^whaterer tibat sWijy 
meant. It is the place we take our wines to, tkajt it 
know. We shall soou be there.’ 

‘Is it in England?' 

‘ England ' England is a little hit ol mud jBe|tShli|K,£ 
middle of a duck-pond — have heard Amet^omui & i 
' It is not ! It is a nohle place— a great place I ' X iM 


* It IS not ! Jt IB a noDie mace— a ^eat place 1 ' A < 

patriotism coming on me, tnough I knew not 0^4 
from another. ' 

'Pshaw 1 Nothing is either noble or great iMt. 
helhantszeim !’ responded Spirkn, swellmg with iscoiinu^ 
pride. 

‘ .And what is Baulthelhantszeim P ’ I aaked^eppalfal at 
the mere rolling grandeur of the quadrupedal 1 | Pd . 

‘ My village ! ’ responded the Pomeranian W^ digudiled 
emphasis ; and thepcon fell a-barking at a goat who«A>al 
strayed nearer the cart-wheels than Spirka deemed 
I, with my Bcoroely-healed ribs, lay still andsQAt 
the straw, in the little pent-houso over the shs^^ 

enesH of tne scene, and the msarreilmuiy^ 


gence of the sunlight, stupefied mo. 

‘ What time in the year is it ? ’ I asked faintly at kaif^ 
‘December,’ the Pomeranian answerod in « brief 
of his breathless tirade at the obnoxious goat. 

It had been in November that 1 had been seisdA by 
Jacobs. Ignorant as I was of time, or of oocUi'eseC. I 
arrived at the conclusion that I must haveniboen si^ by 
the thieves to some purchaser who had ccmslgn^ me 
And this conclusian venr naturally ei^lalned t4l titm 
sonment, suffering, ana bewildering tormeutii tkllt X 
endured, and wlu^ were aU blurred inmyihieinciy ipMfW 
ihdistinct maae rff hidf'^olttiterikted 
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lib 'Mbi «tB»«Mk im ifimjSowif 

HM f W tb«bl«M!i ttkaocriM^ «9 i3 

tkmgh 1b 4^^ 

^ 0fiR im^ed nitk ghiiim-eolmm ixMid0> 

vmm: Jb bive% tuoa ini9e*faoQdKkeaFd«d tbyiag 

tjxt^lblibt^ ivr (wd gftdsg onim ImMi vbi^iPiraitlba 
iwinfi bl> I# witW 80 8tQl, *0 8tnmTO, bo dos^-lib 
^ I^l mb. wm uneven ; the day tree bt ; Mattel did aot 
xu^e bf blue — in point of fact, he im asleep idmoA all 
bp tnulbg douhtlesB to the vigilance of ppirha. 

<8blBbr, and your dog vnll guard yon ; it is oiify your 
bipiR fHmid who will sieze that hour of your eyehdii^ 
^blDcto atoid your purse, or press adulterous hiesea on 
yeuif ^Bng’s lipa, or bid your children moi^ yon for a 


So wo moved slowly on, through that wondrous hUoding 
cmvlight, which sOemed ai though no clouds could ever 
darh^ «ad no rainfall over soften it ; moved on through 
two d^ rogteinanmetable tunes, and corenng but a very 
fpw ro^ Vta houA 

Xhe home paused at a little town, whose name is needless 
a little cluster of dwellings lyings as your Campagna 
ralagfeidbAdoei^ among deep eork-wood8,andold ch^tnut* 
trees; with quaint gray houses, and ancient walls made 
lovely bj the lichens, and great wells everywhere, into 
whib fed over waterspouts were onptying themsdlTeB with 
sweet eoOl soothing measure. 

^irka harked loudly ; Matteo awoke ; looked lovingly 
for a moanent at the open door of a tavern, then descended 
before it.' The wine, to whomsoever it betouged, semned 
Ukeiy to ke long upon its pnmw Bomewatds 
A nandsomo, good-tempered, dark-eyed woman bade him 
wtlcipme joylimj ; and oxtor setting him down to a meal 
at ti liMJo rounatoble in the ivy hung baleonv} brought to 
nMaindto Spirka a plateful of rjee, and of what they eaii 
tofearoni 

Befoto I bd a< chance to toueh a portinn of it, Spirka 
b* whole iqp with his tongue. 
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m i&rnmt Mete P 

I if Bctmpe ^ etet^ <io iie 

J^mem wman She botei S^yii^a^e imiim 

m $ho Mfts eo mueK MKSfrt ^ 

itoued j^ic afresh with eofne tf *i|i3^aiei£ J J 

i'hete was a blcick-brow^d* haa4a«si«e> 
man sitting in the baleon; with a hot m mhiMi 
beside him. He looked at it and spoke to Mhttee^ 

Soon afterwards he came down fromthabafe^^ 
took me out of the wine-cart and shook and pinco^ 
tormented me in that peculiar manner w^sej^jlr 
imagine that you test an auiinal*s ralne, a^ 
temper# He was clad, in greasy sboepskins, he hfA 4 w 
crum gleam in his great black eyea, and heldicSted 
brutal, and a rogue to boot. I trembled bSoif ai^ hie 
,est touch. #« < 

* What didst give for him, Mafcteo P ' I hearffbim ask*r 

* I won him at ruzzota* the wine-carrier replied, 

* Art in the mood to sell him ? * asked the pnnjpet-pkyer. 

' Ay, ay/ assented Matteo. ‘I hare no wish m him* Til 

stake him again at a game of if thou wilt, tgahtjfSt 

five haiocch,^ 

* Done I ’ cried the other Eoman, with »U W* IW^nk 


passion for hazard and for lottery set on flm 
So they commenced playing. 

I, trembling in the hooded house of Spirka, isnftjs pworioi^ 
whilst my fate swung in the balance. It wmi one nrf the 
greatest moments of mental agony that Iliad 
They played that wild, strange ancient gan^^ Of ^¥i% 
which with its antics, its vociferations, its twinklihg, daas- 
sling, ceaseless movement of the fingers, so utterly bewilders 
the stranger who w^atebes it. They looked to me like 
manmes. But to be sure if dogs ruled in the World# 
would very oftfen raise the cries of * Babiett 1 * vfey 

many hurrlan actions and grimaces, 

A man wheeling round in the imte of a waited d moh 
frantically tearing over the turf in a rtuiiiing ifiaieh ; a 
laboriously beating the water with two flat woodetii blades j 


. 9 ? ' ^ ^ 

« liolenmly foi^l^ fire-iftnoke from {lis mouth 

aod Jim«tril« ; a mm fanously battling with twenty others 
for the right to kick a big ball into space — do not ali and 
any of these look infinitely more like in$amt^ than a poor 
dog just apeeding in a atraight line to the mer^side on a 
hot summer's day. 

This frantic and foolish battle came to an end in favour of 
the puppefc-playeri ^ ^ 

My heart sank within me. The wine carriw had a frank, 

f ood-humoured, sunny face that inspired me with some trust, 
ut the mere touch and glance of tixi^fmfoecini owner froze 
my blood. 

He saluted me with a blow by way of greeting, on enter- 
ing into possession of my little captive body. 

* Ho ! In a week’s time thou wilt jump about like an eel 
in a frying-pan ! ’ he cried to me ; and nodding and laugh-^ 
ing a good-bye to Maiteo, he threw me roughly on the top 
of his music-box, and hoisting it on fiis shoulders, departed 
from the hostelry. 

* What an ass thou hift been, Mstteo ! ’ the woman of the 
house said, as we moved away. * To have lost at a game of 
a little beast like that, who looks worth his weight in 
silver ! * 

Katteo hung his head, looking wild with himself for his 
greed and bis Toss. Spirka barked a loud farewell, but I 
think be was glad to reign once more alone on his throne 
of the wine-cart, where be had so long been supreme. 

As for me, 1 went with a bitter heart, and a trembling 
brain, forth on fresh travels, seated on the slanting roof of 
the box in which the puppets of my new master reposed. 
Ah ! how I wished — the first of a thousand such futile 
wishes— that since we were made to bo delivered over to 
be the slaves of man, we had been created deaf and dumb, 
as those wooden huratUni^ and not cursed with nerves, and 
fibres, and affections, and instincts, that are never of any 
other use to us save only to make us suffer ! 

X had indeed cause so to wish ; for the time of my most 
intense torture 'a as now at hand, 1 had never suffe^dlike 
it ere then — ^in truth, I doubt if any human being ever 
ImowB such suffering, even in the worst agonies of your 
prisons^ your mines, and your mad-houses* 

Hy t^dunkiateri whose name was Qiaeoue, known amongst 
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t3i6 m 00i*f3fOT©4 ^ tpwk !ii» Jo^k W- 

tokened. He wm indeed znemless keyotid 0. ; 

mi the htulfelitSee end pmntions he mfiieted m m& 
of eeuree, with tenfold more torture to me hecanee of 
peace and comfort---4Wid lattcdy the extravagant luxury^ 
of the life I had chiefly led* With the exception of the 
time pas$ed in Jacobs* power^ X had never had anything to 
prepare me for the misery I cndurecl with this Boman slave- 

iver. 

In the first place, he scarcely fed me, save just enough fe) 
keep my life in me ; in the second, he fettered my Imhs 
into a little coat and cap that were to me what the fetters 
of iron are to your prisoners ; in the third, he exercised 
every ingenuity of torment in the process of what he called 
my education — ». e. the endeavour to make me^dance, jump,, 
posture, and go through card tricks to the.%ound of his 
organ-music, 

And this reminds me to tell you what idiots you are 
when you beat your dogs as you do ; a puppy is thrashed 
within an inch of his life to teach him * intetligcnee ! * In- 
telligence, forsooth ! when you Have dazed the poor be- 
wildered brain, and confused all the struggling senses, 
with physical pain ! In educating a dog for sport, for 
instance, remember that you are educating him agaimt all 
his natural instincts, though to your own uses — j. c* you 
want him to stand still and point, when nature would iell 
him to dash forwards; you insist on his not ruffling an inch 
of either fur or feather in retrieving, when instinct would 
lead him to eat up the whole bird or beast ; you swear at 
him for not sneaking step by step at your heef, when every 
fibre of his body, and every pulse of his limbs, are quiver- 
ing with longing to be ‘ at them ; * you require, in a word, 
every law of his being to be either violated or alter^, to 
serve your purpose and pleasure. 

This being the case, you proceed to instruct him in these 
offences against his own habits by the brutal stripes of th^t 
foul instrument of torture, a dog- whip ; and when you have 
made every muscle throb with pain, and bewildered aU his 
mind with internal suffering and piteous terror, you wonder 
at his ‘stupidity,’ and curse him or shoot him because he 
does not obey your word on the instant. 0, how wise you 
are and how just! — ^if there be a spectacle on earth to to* 
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joiee HJhi ymt tbi %t 

yow «»y God liaa u^to you ! 

It ifif not fot wM^ II littte dog, to touch on finch nwful 
iwygteriefl j but-^«0iii<3tkdO6~I wonder, if erer Be mk 
yon how you have dealt with His gift, what will younnswor 
thenP 

If all your daughtered Millions should instestd answer for 
you — if all theceuntJesfi and unpitiod dead, all the goaded 
maddened boasts irom forest and desort who were torn asun- 
dor in the liolidajfc of Earn©; and nil the innocent, playful, 
gentle lives oHitSe houiebred creatures that have been rack- 
ed by tliC knives, and torn by the poisons, and convulsed 
by the torments, of vour modern science, should, instead, 
answer, with one mighty voice, of a woe, no longer inarticu- 
late, of an accusation no more disregarded, what then? 
W-ell ! Then, if it bo done unto you as you have done, you 
will seek ibr mercy and find none in all the width of the 
universe; you will writhe, and none shall release you ; you 
will pray and none shall hear. 

Where was I? 

Ah ! let me pass quickly over the pain of that cruel 
time ! * 

1 do not wish to dwell on this portion of my life. 

Gii was at his best but a rough taskmaster, and at times 
a very Ijrutal one. IIo taught me many accomplishments, 
as lUiavo said, such as begging for food, as erect as a 
sentinel j marching on my hind legs ; sliouldering a piece of 
stick as a musket ; iaking w^oadcrous leaps over a stretched 
Oord ; and finally putting a little cap on my head, and 
sitting gravely in a chair with a pipe in my raoutli. An I 
was excessively small, the pipe was a voiy small one also ; 
an^ as this was a very lavourite attitude with my audiences, 
] gained the name in Italy of Pipett.\ 

Jjike most other brilliant amusers of the public I was 
weary cixp ugh at heart; and though I looked so gay and 
to the eontadmi in my little scarlet coat, and my little 
with the gold band, as 3 went through my tricks, I wished 
over asSd over again that 1 were dead, and ached in every 
bone of toy little body from blows and from hunger. I 
wont through niy dances and my postures trembling with 
terror, till in the burning days I was as cold as ice ; and I 
only costumed "and capered from dread Of the lash and 
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m you ism of (^iu tiMr %tsi^ 
dmd of pctmy mm $> pne&n. * \ 

It w$s u toikoma, sordid lifo 1 ]od; 0U|a 

rouike of sterootjroed aatics| m6 
rotmd of ttdtoioiy of tlwifc joy of which my hm^ gswro mt 
meecbo. v , 

X was the envy of all the children for that Jittie tm Ooat 
of mine, that little gilded can, that Uttk pipe I 
that little tamhourina I playau, 

* Dogs wore too wise to envy mS, for they knew that I 
was not free j and 1 — I ©ntied ©very dogTl saw that rovtei 
at large, though with a soiled coat and a hungry body j 
every dog that barked from his heap of straw outsido nia 
master's hw/o ; every dog that drove his herd of goats to 
and from their milkmg; every dog that follow^ some 
homely, honest, simple duty, and owned a kkdly hand that 
would caress him now and then, and a wooden house that 
he could call Lis own. 

To bo a goat-herd's dog ; to sleep on a fragrant bed of 
dried wild thyme ; to bask in the soft warm dawns, and 
slumbrous evoniug shadows ; to wake to the of a 

S leasant duty to be done to the chime o£ tinkling bolb ; to 
rink and splash at will in the hillside brooks, and to watch 
the old wise-looking bearded goats nibbling at the green 
wild vine shoots — ^y^hat happiness it seemed to me ! Ho^ 
passionately 1 envied, as 1 passed, them ; all shabbyLand 
shaggy though their coats might be ! ^ 

iSome of those dogs, doubtless, were sometames roughly 
treated ; sometimes hungered, and smarted^ and were 
sore, and sun-heated. But they were free ; mi they had 
not to go through that dreary desolate pantomime of mh 
micked gaiety, while their hearts were breaking ! 

Ah ! you pity your hewers of wood and drawers of waler, 
you weep for those who do your rude hand-toil tha^ needs 
no thought, and live in tho open air of moor and meadow 
blown on by all fresh winds of heavem ^ Guard your^oih- 
passion rather for those who must still pip© for you, though 
you no longer dance ; who must wear the festal robes of 
frivolity though i^iue guaw at their entrails, and dei^pair 
devour their hearts. 

You laugh! You can see no parallel betwixt a liUlewoe* 
begone auticldng dog, aM the men and "the wOmoto of 
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' ^m you t^iiik t]mt<axie!ol<><!»^t<^]9l#‘ 

^1 mi mlmif^ mi IxmSvig^, aiid tie ir^ 

of 

My lif 0 ^^tirecl tl^uB for e jmr. I mw eiitd hmti much 
in iee mmf whicb we made thwgb el tie 

lipel States ^ mtrel wbiel i^emams on the cop|)i^:^plttte of 
mollectioo, in nhmp and defined outline ; smoe is 
BO aquafortis that bites in so sharply as misery. ^ 

Biere are many beautiful pictures which arise in my 
rnemory, of earth and sky, of colour and form, of night and 
day t 0 ^ the majestic old-world beauty of the women, and 
of the otMiimt, poetic, rich-hued life in the vineyards and 
<!(OT fields, in the hill-side ostcrla, or the harvest- season^s 
out-doOy camp. But other and worfcher than I have 
painted these again, and again, and again, ever since the 
world was young. All the universe knows the smell of the 
Parma violets, and the taste of the waters of Trevi ; the 
wail of thepiif^ran,and the chant of the barefooted monks ; 
tho frank sweet light of the Homan smile, and the deep 
strong stench of the Boman cabbage. Why should 1 
dwell on these ? 

Though the sun was so cloudless, and the smile so fair, 
and the sod so thick with flowers, the time was dark and 
drear to me. A time of desolation. 

Now and again some girl, drawing the metal pail up 
from her fountain, would pity my little, dust-stained way- 
worn face, and give me a drink from the clear Virgiue 
water, and a kiss from her arched, ruddy lips. 

Now and again some old woman, seated at sunset under 
the vine-hung gallery of her house, telling her beads in the 
cool calm dedine of day and of age, would lift her voice, 
and bid my master cease to beat me, a« he passed. 

^ Now ana again some gcntle-eyed priest, with a wistful 
pain and peace together on his face, would take me up, and 
murmur a kind word to me, and pause at a stall m the 
street to buy me a little fried fish, all golden and shining 
from stove. 

But these were few, 

IJor the most part people are cruel, cruel if only from 
lack of thought. And they wore cruel to me. The ciul- 
dren in" especial;* children are* cruel everywhere. Pew 
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ctTj^il Always. ' WIbn ' 

tO'tuMe, I 4iM.', 'TOed' I'isp;^,'' 

irigtt, an terror in toy ftey »tane^(iiia$ iu^ 
bitwW At mib, When 1 had waited irputid «d modi ^ 
two feet^ till 1 was sick and giddy with the »tra% 
t|iey Borpamed to toy owner to h^fc me for the faiillrr-tliirfi 
Unit of toy weakness which injnred their pastiine* 

He children were cruel always — ^those hrownhandaptoe. 
graceful creatures, with the Kmos of gods and the ey e^ if 
iftgels, So cruel they were, that at length when J 
children drawing nigh 1 would shiver, and moan* and seeh 
fco hide myself under a stone. In vain ! tJnemngiy tidy 
would hunt me out, and riot, and scream, and tear me £t*om 
one and another, till Gi<\ for the sake of my value, would 
rescue me from their clamour and their grip, half dead. 
Therefore, that time is very hideous, very hateful, to me. 
And it seemed to me always, that in this Latin lan<i tiip , 
very earth, hy reason of its drought, and pain, and thp ini 
numerable dead it liid, was cruel likewise ; and that even 
the sun, burning through so many weeks and months 
without one drop of rain, grew hard, and homble^ and 
rather shed death than begat life, with its unpuenched rays. 

There used to come upon me an infinite longing for the 
cool greyjmists, the cool brown shadows, the dewy grasses 
damp at noon, the wild w-est wind sea-fed kx summer, that 
I had knowm in that old north-country of my biiiih. * 

It is a thirtt, I think — such as birds caged in cities feel — ^ 
which devours us with so terrible a desire wh^ we, who 
drew our first breath in the shady stillness of green , 
northern woods, bum, and stifle, and grow blind iu the 
merciless glare of souu:3rn suns. I sufltered far more, 
silso, because of the indulgence and luxury of my late briet 
enio 3 rtoent of a life of fashion. I had known what it was 
to be an idol of society, to be sunned in the smiles of 
cofjuettes, and to be caressed by the hands of great ladies; 
my palate had been attuned to dainty living, and my taste 
to all the gay frivolities and charming follies of the world 
of pleasure, only — as it seemed — that I might suffer more 
acutely from the degradation of my fate and the nu^ory of 
my captivity. 
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ridfcuie of ttoe ^or Jadod, tired* roiig^i 
c^r^pWcisj of tie %uiple8q|ue $ how oft^ I bad ftwOflNI wi& 
her at th^'f orerty aad tbdr sorrows ; at the is&i&i ftmU 
and; the sbhwls of their oWn day-attire, eontrasteld 

iiffi0SL tUev|^r^^ dresses in which they flashed and 
glittered in the gaslight ; at the hard bread and strong 
olieese they nibb^fed by stealth, while they waited for re* 
. he^al; at the tears that gushed into their eyes, nnder 
the coarse oaths and brutal vituperations of their stage 
tymit j at the piteous fashion in which they would trudge 
forth on foot into the rainy or snowy midnight, they, who 
went skipping and bounding, and whirling and laughing 
belbre the footlights^ as though they had net a care in the 
Wwld, or ^need in the universe ! 

t knew not what it was to go through this mimicry of 
gaiety, this ostentation of radiant mirth, with grief in the 
heart and famine in the body. 1 knew what it was to long 
to lie down and die, yet be forced to rise and caper, and 
seem merry, because a ruthless Public cried— ‘ Daitee, 
dance, dance! Shall ye dare to be weary or sorrowful 
when m have bid ye be joyous, and have bought your joy 
with our money ? * 

Alas! If 1 liad been cruel from the levity and the 
tboughtletfeesS of young years, my sin was nsited very 
heavuy upon me. .. 

V And another sin too,—iny momentary oblivion of my first 
^J>eloved home, seemed to me now but justly avenged by the 
Wretchedness of my doom. Puffisd up with the sudden 
fashion and luxury of the cniineni^ to which I had been 
raised; inflated by the compliments and caresses that I 
received froKf noble li^s and gentle hands ; esteeaning my- 
self amongst the great ones or tl^ earth, because I fed of 
silWf ton ate of cosily wondi^ out , of their season, and 
drove in coronetcd carriages, |hd looked from the windows 
of noblemen and gentlemen^ coneeiTinflt myselfi in my fool- 
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fmOrn oi myimm^; 1 U4 irioMl/ im 
ihotigli!trfte0m ot aimpl^m harder 4reii4^ 

Imff p^fople ifcouid ever kjiow tlwfct my SxbH} yew ha Imo 

epmt bmeeiti the i?oo{ o{ tl^i^ resethom eottn^#. 

‘WiokeA ingratitude, fodlieb shamel-^tbat nowlnad bH*®**® 
pilHielimeirt, ^ 

And it was not for the gay rich life in London, hift for tiie 
innocent for©«t life in tbo green pinewood of the Peai; thai 
I yonru^ed vrith such an agony of longing as X was dragged 
thirough the towns and vnlagos of T&ly, footsore, tantisod^ 
bleeding, worn-out with fatigue, sore sDU over from hlowij, 
derourod by hunger, driven half-mad by thirst, and never 
hearing any other voices than thoao that rained tl^ir ^rses 
on me, or shrieked to me to dance though I dying, 

A year passed with me thus. 

It was a hard life enough for Gid himself : ^ all suSh HveS 
are, however romance may colour them, or their vioissifcudets 
make them seem adventurous to the eyes of imaginative 
youth. 

To tramp all weathers on foot, with a heavy box ot/mioa^ 
eini strapped to yourback ; to sleep where you can,inahay- 
loft or a corn-barn ; to walk fifteen miles to a town where* 
maybe* you do not get as many pence ; to play in the 
scorching heat, under the balconies where thehapj>y people 
lounge in their pleasant idleness, which seems to msmt you 
with its insolent prosperity of peace ; — all thia was wd 
enough, even for him. 

But then he had many easy hours withal ; welcome 
some wayside tm^ioria where trade was dull, and a fritter 
was tossed, and a stoup of wine poured with eagemess for 
him ; mirth at some rustic bride, where the fun was at its 
height, and he, though a stranger and a wanderer, 
frankly bidden to joinj a turn atmofra; ^ stroke ' 

a caste of the hocoette; a game at dominoes whenjthe day'" 
was dime and the man and maidens were jeating aud ^ 
dancinjg in some little village under the cork-trees, So 
had aU these things ; for he was a^'toiaa of needy tongue^ 
and comely enough in person. But I^had none of these*— 

I starved whilst he ate his stew ; I ached with bi*uise« 
whilst he laughed in the inn-porch ; I was the sport and 
the prisoner of the brutal children whilst ha was dinging 





hiB he^s In tfee mmmiitof the dAneei* I Mnitelj 
miserable j and it emitted to loe that my misery westMl hate 
no eo4« 

In the litomal City, as in the Oampagm, I tree hvA a 
little^ hmely, firiendle^s, miseirable sufierieg To me, 
thewore, it tree horrible, 

A virtoiy looks but a sorry thing to the. boy conscript 
lying emmped and bleeding, and eruahed and troe^begono 
in t £^0 ambulance wagon on the red evening-tide after the 
battle. Ik)me looked but a motley, blinding, cruel, nneanny, 
eldritch place, fiill'^f noise and colour to me, as I lay, acL 
hjig and terrified and heart-broken on the top of the wooden 
fi$Hiocew^looj* 

1 hat'e heard you speak often since then of its sorcery, of 
its sadness, of its wonderful Imes, and its unutterable 
beauty, and all its mystical, awful charm that none who 
have once been under its spell can resist; well — 1 never 
felt auv of these. To mo it was only a place wheie I 
sttflfered, ^ 

Believe me, it is the light or the darkness of our own fate 
that either gives * greenness to the grass and glory to the 
flower,* or leaves both sickly, wan, and colourless. A little 
breadth of sunny lawn, the spreading shadow of a single 
beech, the gentle click of a little garden-gate, the scent of 
aome simple summer roses,— how fair these are in your 
memory because of a voice which then was on your ear, 
because of eyes that then gazed in your own ! And tho 
grandeur of Nile, and the lustre of tne after-glow, and the 
eolemn desolation of Caniae, and the wondrous beauty of 
the flushed sea of tossing reeds, are all cold, and dead, and 
valueless, because in those eyes no love now lies for you : 
because that voice, for you, is now ibr ever sileufc. 

The narrow, crowded streets ; the bray of mules and 
asses ; the eternal wail of the beggars ; tho ^nch of stews 
and fries from tho cooking-stalls in the alleys ; the over- 
poweinng odour from the great mounds of fruitandflowers ; 
the squalor and tho glitter, the filth and the beauty ; the 
glimpse through the butc^hers*^ doors of a dying kid, or lamb, 
as it struggled beneath the knife ; the shriek of a goose or 
a fowl,^a it was seized from the living flock to have its neck 
wrung at the market stall:— these were what I saw of 
IRiOme what I alWkys see now when I think of it. 



H^repttv, I vlM ha»d«^ talked io ilu» «v6n„:t3ut>i m 
i)u» Oampibgm* Jbi the latter iihere had beea Imt a ecant 
audience at beet i two or tlu^ee perfomMoea had ^waye 
Btifi^eed to gain what c<^ a^ere to be jn the diMet, 
But in Borne there was an aadienoe the whole daf 
save at the brief noon-hours ; and all through the etardit 
evenings, till late into the night. 

When one crowd had disporBod another gathered. Ko 
sooner was the round of tnchs finished than it had to bo 
eommenced afresh. There was scarce a naomentthat X was 
not either dancing, or telling fortunes on the cards, or 
walking round with my toy iainbourine to collect bai^ccil 
had no mercy, and the people had no xnercy eith^. 
It was oike perpetual toil, one everlasting misery. At laat 
It so wore me out that I went through the whole grograum^o 
meohanioaUy, with a noise like the rushing of Wmds in my 
ears, and the darkness of a sickly swoon before pxf eyes* 
More than once I dropped from sheer exhaustion ; and tnen 
was roused with a kick and curse. ^ 

I think if you knew what you did, even the mdttthought- 
less amongst you would not sanction with your praise and 
encourage w ith your coin, the brutality that trains dancing- 
dogs. 

Have human mimes if you will ; it is natural to humanity 
to caper and grimace and act a part ; but for pity's sake do 
not countenance Ihe torture with which Avarice mercilessly 
trains us * dumb beasts’ for the trade of tricks. 

All through those long, sickly, burning" days, with their 
scorching sun streaming on the parched ground, the lash of 
ny task-master kept me at my tread-mill of mimicry. It 
vas as bitter, unbearable, agonising toil to me |i>s any that 
your galley-slaves sufiEer is to them. The strain on the 
muscles and limhs was an intense physical torment j and 
the incessant nervous apprehension, the terror of ill-uaage 
and blows, were yet more excruciating still, 

* The Olown-dog draws throngs to laugh and applaud,’ 
says some advertisement : yes, and I knew a very clover 
clown-dog once. His feet w^ere blistered with the hot irdns 
on which he had been taught to dance ; his teeth hi^ been 
drawn lest he should use his natural weapons agfidhst his 
cowardly tyrants; his skin beneath his short white hair 
Was bla^ with bruises ; though origihaUy of magnifioi^t 
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iia stHTjt hk& hmt %& ty Wrt«n?0 0# lie 

if a laaf bletir Kim ; mi hk i»ya#^iRr«n, if 

t!ia cmmiM ap^pteuM him had once looked at thoea 
patie)3i;i ^ym, with i^air miattmahle dei^fr, 

thoad mmiA mmi hiwe laughed w they had 

indeed bean devils. 

Who hai deliwed ns imto y<ra to be thus tortured and 
martyred ? Who that awful etenml mystery that ye 
yourselvee ^nnot explain ! 


CHAPTEE XXV. 

ME 1300 AITD THE DEYlli. 

Junm a space GiJt quirted the city* What he did 1 
Imow not 5 but it is certain that he displeased the priestly 
authorities in some manner, and had to go stealthily and 
swiftly out of Eome. For I heard many dark ominous 
words pass between him and his mates, the pifetariy and 
the jvfjfcrffre counselled flight; and he departed thence, all 
hurriedly, by night, taking mo and the box of fanioccim 
with him. From the muttered fragments of talk that I 
beard, Iliave a fearful fancy that he had lolled some hap- 
less woman in a dnmkti^n brawl, and tliat the W'oman being 
a wilt’s light^ofdove^ existence ou the Heven Hills ww no 
longer safe or erbn possible for him. 

You will always find that these sluggards who arc <oo 
lazy to labour for themselves, and seek their support by 
moans of some poor performing animal, are great brutes a«s 
well as great cowards. Were you wise, you would forbid 
all such performances ; for, if the man who works neither 
brain nor body bo deemed by you useless and of enl ex- 
ample to the community, what then must he bo who, in 
order that he may live in a sot’s idione>8 and indulgence, 
does daily beat, fatigue, and torture a creature delivered 
into his power ? 

Jliding ai^d skulking, and by means, I think, of false 
papers and names, Gil got across to Ostia; and thence 
went by sea to Marseilles. Th® horrors of this ^sagO I 
cannot dwell upon, t was liurvcd, sick, beaten tor moan- 
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3^it0r)^i^ mpk ^Imm tW tmie of 
AmI & Wet^ ^ tbe loodiAess of iu aid 
««il% wiio im^mi im Si % mm^ of tarpiuliii, mi 1^ 
mo wit a roM to the mitf I mmt hm Inm iS^m 
boaiHl, or hm periahoA ot wot aaA cold, wMiat 0j4 
dra^ hmAy aii4 p%od doix^ixtoca ^ith tW Ital&dircmjbc 
akmjfH^ of im rotfeco, gtoming, oliTO^ladea felaoctu # 
TtWrc !a this that is coitsolatoty iti lUe ; itadairkast hattfli 
Tarcljr hare m ray of light; its woes, its iyiwniea, its 
agonies, commonly give bath to some act of kindlineaSJ'oir <)f 
ooumgo, or of compassion, that arises in their midst as a palm 
in the desert ; it is little enongh oltenfimes, but it is soine- 
thing } something that just saves the earth from being haM. 
^ Marseilles lay white and blinding, and scoiifeied irith a 
bard burning sand-Jaden wind from the African shores* 
when we at length reached it after a hideous voyage 
storm and heat, of hurricane and drouth united, a voyage 
thiwigh winch *the skill of the old sailor I have named alone 
brought the vessel, whilst its captain lay drunk in the 
cabin, and the crew shrieked an ^ roared to the saints. 

In Marseilles we tamed some time, and thence passed 
across France to Paris. 

It was the same old mfeerable life ; the same tramping, 
and playing, and performing. 

^ * 0, what a happy little tmng art ^ou ! * said oim day to 
me an honest, but rather stupid dog (the only dog ever 
wise enough to envy me), who lived in a Imt amidst ttm 
fields of the great soutlvwest, with a goat^ierd* ‘ Ltook at 
mo — I faro so hardly, I am out in all weathers, I never 
iaste anything except a bit of black bread or rancid meat, I 
am all the year round with those silly goats, 1 never see 
anything all day but a plover or henharrier flitting by Over 
the marches. How lucky thou 1— to ride on thatop of that 
box, «md to be tossed sweet cakes and biscuits, and to h^ve 
nothing at all to do but only to dance for thy liVSng ! * 

Alas, be little knew the perpetual travail of my existence, 
and how gladly 1 would bate changed places with him, and 
taken his black broad and Ivis liberty together 1 ^ 

There is no labour so utterly weary and cruel under the 
sttn as the labour which, the semblance of psstime. 
For the dullard is free to go to his solitude^ and w^ep hk 







!fn?ot irS xSTpoople oa the who#w«re more , 

ofEome. There -were often feira. or ®“ S»nt#ayfl, 
in the t jwnslhpe through which we went. . .. , « + 1,0 
very ouaiiit and picturesque, I > * r;^ 

coSTatTthe movement; ‘’’*“±^^1 tt 

^uS»“ ill the saints and images and banners 
SS U chorlters with their censers; all the-Hlower- 

rwS and the straight 

‘ wiSi the noise LS Uunult I was 

exertion and pitiless demands XI tTa tJwu and I 

“ length, whenever we di-ow near the gales of » X”> 
saw the gleam of the golden host uphfte^ or heated t - 
ekmoroushiiariDOri of the fifes and drums, I tremhled and 

and Zi f ® 

hv curses and cuffs, and kicks and Mows. 

i “s;a s,i,,s:sxas^£t 

®'^Kv^ife%aB8cd i and I had been one year and a half 

^ hay mldemeay»t beside him} some gentle cow would 



Tm poa Atm mrit- " 

let mongf^t th« fodder "of her wjqao W| 

BEwigli-eoat^d dog about a would bltog mo load md 
call me to Me kennel ; mmo young gkl^ leading out of 
lattice in epme WeteJiy wo atoppm at, would call to &iil 
not to beat me* and would ooxne down and careea ta%auA 
beg me of Bitn tor the night, and take mfe to hot litUe bed 
utMct the earoa, and lull me to sliunber like m infant 
againat the warmth of her soft bare bfeast, 

Hat in the eitica thero were no pause, no pity, no peai^ 
from mom till midnight. The very animals themsrfvelB ir* 
agony grew selfish, and had but little mcrey for their kind, 
h^use, for their own dumb helpless lives, men had none* 
As wo drew near Paris we came to a long steep stony 
street?^ uncleanly, unsavoury, full of noise; I heard them 
say that it was Sevres. X have ever since shuddered at 
the name when I hare heard it spoken before those jirotty 
porcelain Ihings it christens. 

Here there was a crowd; the porcelain makers and 

C 'nters hod finished their work for the day ; they were 
nging and gossiping and singing, and sfpping ^their 
coffee inside their houso-doors. ‘ 

Gia, as usual, v>liore?er he could commaud an audience, 
set his box npnglit on its polo, opened its case, and began 
to i)lay, bidding me dance to the music. The puppets 
nevtT tired, of course ; and I suppose he thought that I 
was like tlieili. 

Now as it chanced I had perfoAod all day long in Qie 
town of VersailleA, hard by. I had scarcely had any rest ; 
and^I did not kpow how^ to commence afresh. Danciu^aud 
performing are as severe a trial to us as the hardest rowing 
or wrestling is to you ; more so, indeed, because you, after 
all, arc only doing that which yop choose to dp, and which 
is in a manner natural to you, whilst all these actions 
whicl you teach us are to us painful, unnatural, and full of 
an arduous siraiu and contortion, for whi^'h our nerves and 
muscles are utterly unlified. ^ * 

The puppets ^ncod gaily, as the organ handle turned ; I 
moved tO and fro, as I had been tau^t, on my bind legs ; 
I smoked my little pipe ; I struck my tiny tambourine that 
was hung round my neck ; I did alhtothc best that I cofild, 
and the youths, and the youilg girls, and the chiMreu, and 
the sturdy tenners of Siilancpurt and the wab pottery 
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I, i^a.4^fe|i‘iai, .-.^77^-, ,-r ,^^- 

'.ti9'>Ti3i^?l*5r t' Vi^:jiw?y''eSfei^ aiid 

corb,;V»tibtj^^’v^ iJie ji33jatie»t 
iSiA V word 0 eominand to 

afwbv'I agam, imtr^my strength ''fiiling4^ 

totte#<i,4afi^ moa^bd, a|id fell, breaking mlwain.^l* little 
>ume. 


■ paiiafed'i , 

‘X iagr, ^tapefled md sick, in the white dust. Gi& fi^iou% 
tlirew hi»iwf on ihe, and seized me by tlio neck, an^d beat 
jne j— I ca^ feel the rain of the blows now. ; ^ 

/I wilt jljeaeh thee to tipo ! I will teach thee to Ml ! ^ he 
«tetemed and with every word the biting Iksh curled 
round tny little quivering body. ' v 

‘ Beast ! would you kill the dog ? ’ cried one of the ^bree- 
lain ihakeira, though he did not stir to supbour me. 

* It is mine I* ,(^ied Gri^-, a cotv arc! though a brute. 'It is 
"lumb, I will kill it surely; — ^the little sluggish devil!* 

* Bearcely were the words Uttered, when suddenly a pon^ 
dofous body flung itself on my tonnentor ; a row of white 
and glistening teeth seized and shook him with tremendpui^ 
foiroe; he drpnped miifwith a shriek of terror; ai>4 >hy 
, deliverer, in whom I recognised one of Ac princes of my 
pwi kind, caught me up in those massive fangs which Jis-d 
wrought my freedom, atid bounded ofE with ine in a stretclu 
ing gallop. ^ 

The pressure of his jaws; the speed of his going; the 
heat} the bruitiOs; the ^terror; all combined, mime ine 
inaensible- this manner of deliveranoe ivas well-nigh as 
teai^ui as the torture itself had been : and I knew pot , 
' where rwasi earned noy how IpngidL femainca pneonbeious. 

'iVheti t recovered mf .senses, % was lying on lon^f ^abs 
bmoaiii the trees of a garden:^ md ower mo^ilbbcmy 


hSs'eyes wei^^ soft and* oven^'tondcr; and ‘ 
gently aud bejiovokntly on me from under the letoine 
wat es* his slmggy mane. 
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i*9r 

m$ in tbat ^ mta i4icli 

: if 4>t^ 0f tifo irljii^ w 

po<5>^fe4wswi^^ hmk ou Mmtmt hm^ ^ 4 

4JP Oif ouifc^ eiAm ^ }4|Wbei? mih^ 

to mk otaer^ mi m a, pnWic wt, or it #if 

04ij^jkio;^^j9ti^d i>emldor04 a ^ tmtowix, 

toi)guo» rpoifcea vf^ your mxt-door n^gliliom Bo^ pls^ 
a librador dog wm a PyreaeAU dog, lot tm Waal 
sooot me of Peru, aad lo ! ♦you behold thcroiateffi^^ to 
one another at once, able to exchange eOzrverae by a 
masoiiary ifO which the wide&i-spread of yoUr btotheriiood ie 
aa uau^t. For our race being too wieo ef er to e^her 

a Bab3 or a Babylon, no curse of oonfumou ou ua, 
and though ecattered ail oyer the world, we are. yet ofeuaa 
one great nation, 

ato Eusa/ said my deliverer. Wo always giire our 
names frankly to each other; that base human an 

alma, k wholly unknown amongst us. * I wm Bust* I will 
not hurt you ; you know that. Wo are far aw^f from ihaft 
brute, your taskmaster. Ko man can emulate my epeei 
I have raced even with rein4eor ; and have bealmi them. 
Ton poor little frightened things — ^he would have Wiled 
you if I had not interfered, ^ro you a danemg-dog?* 

I groaned an assent : I was ashamed of my profession, 
and of my little red jacket, end of tlm broken tambourine 
about my neck. 

j * Ah, thrtt is BO like a man !’ saidrthe giant Buss grimly* 

* To case your little supple body in a tigut bit of cloth, And * 
to force you to strut a\^ kwardly about on two logs, and to 
then call that sort of disfigurement ** training** you* Well 
am glad that I saw you. I fly at all sum creAtures 
as G'iJt. Wretched, lazy, lubberly ruffians, who are too idlo,^ 
to labour for their living, and toi^uro a bear, Or an apo, or 
a goat, or a puppy like you, to get the coilis that 
want for their food and tneir drink ’ 1 haye had a tussle 
cro now with tbisf Gia Too idle a^sot to work fot himsrif, 
pressing some innocent thing into his serricO, 
and starves, and drives mad for his profit.* 
X^wplmd with the remembrance of my smffetmgs as 
fie sp1pM» And with the pain of the bruises that oomed 
ctery inch of my body. 

*Xou are very good,* I laltered. ‘ how tJan you 
keep me from him r * ^ X ® 




' yoa ,j)eTOiamjE?!a 

|)fiap 0 .^ Xou m% oajb of 'tlie gfti^iiea wafli; ' 

toI aover dia^po. tp insk ©vei*y am ?iOv 5l?ari« wfe 

'Ito«s i«'’aa<i ^kaft to c&a:.4p/' Il^foa feel wdyi 
^ aow, pom© ’witbin..* - , > ^ ' J \ 

H© 8talk©4 8' lion toward© a low wMte etpim Imld* 
ing ; aw I f ©ebljr followed Imn, atill wonderh^g, 4®^e4# and 
af&igiiLted. My liiAbs ached, and my coat impp^ed tny 
I movement © ; ,but I managed to scrawl after him meekly and 
feebly, tbrongb Bom© winding grasay paths, all yellow witli 
, goMfm dandelions and shadowed with hanging boughs. At 
flre;;aj>})roachbd the low stone house; with a thai^ched 
roof on which pigeons sat pluming themselves, an old 
. carvod dak porch hiilf emothored in that wlxit© creeper you 
call traveller's joy, and some deep stono-embayed Windows 
hidden likewise in ivy and creeping roses. Amongst aJl 
this verdure and blossom, there nnng, half seen, a wooden 
board on wbioh glistened a couchant silver stag.. 

Huss crossed the threshold and inountod some broad 
wooden stairs, so black with ago and slippery with polish 
that I had much ado to climb thorn after Sim. On tlie 
head of the stair-case he pushed open an unlatched door, 
thrust himself through it, and advanced into the chamber. 

. It was broad and low, with easements looking out on 
sunny meadows; it was filled with what to me seemed 
lumber, quaint shapes and devices, shabby draperies, and 
strange wooden skeleidns that filled me with terror. At , 
what I afterwards knew was an easel, stood a young man 
painting; at a little distance sat a girl in a blue-serge 
gown, and with a white peaked cap. « 

^It to the womab ifmt Buss ^advanced; taking me in 
his n^outh, and laying me at her '"feet; then retreating a 
little, he gased at her iviUt-njes o£ wistful entreaty, thiimp' 
ing his bushy tail w'cightily oCih© floor* 
i%e young painter laughed. 

‘Another protegee, Buss? Vprily ‘thou art the mpst 
benevolent of all f6up-footed Christians ! ’ 

It was a misnomer. We have ever hecA ^ ' 

pag^8, if you wdil. Had the dogs of 
■■‘yCteistions, be si^e that Pilate w^ould have 
from limb, and l^tor vrith the lie upon his Kps been bayed 
from out the hall of judgment. one dog lives and 

Ihvea^jthere at least is one friend faithfuL 



TUB UOO AMD TWE PEVjlB. 

» « 

th)0 speitto meairt w^Il, I^ dmtW wt ; mid 
t»jt;ldi<^tstattdiJ3j]f him, leapt on him fai gratiitiidife* 
knoijirfiig that he had obtauW asylum for my help)6asto<&a$^ 

* Poor little thiog f Hoi^thia it is, aud how frightened ! ’ 
said the young i\omau, who stooped over me md touched 
me gently. * This is the fifth dancing dog that Buss has 
brought to me ! ’ 

Buss thumped his tail in confirmation. 

‘ The fifth ! Where are they, then ? ’ the artist asfcod, 

‘0, 1 have place^i them out; j)eopl 0 around took them ; 
they are happy/ the girl answered him, smiling and freeing 
me from my coat ‘ Ah, forgive mo, llojisieur Carlos, 1 
forgot that i was sitting ; 1 have disarranged the pose ! ' 

The painter looked down on her tenderly. ^ 

‘ JMo matter ! The sun is Jo\i Wo will put the canvas 
gfsido till to-morrow. Then I will paint you with the sick 
dog iu your lap ; that soft pity becomes you so well ! * 

She snnlodi again, and a bright warmth Came over the 
cool clear olive of her cheek ; tlnm she rose and bore me 
from the chamber, follhwTd by Buss. In a few moments 
1 was lying ou some hay iu a' comer of*a fragriyjt smelling 
loft, and being fed with frcsh^milk and bread, whilst Buss 
surseyed^lhe operation w ith a*good-natured and self-approv- 
ing air. * 

* That woman an angel/ hosanl to mo as she passed 
out, leaving me cleansed, comforted^ and refreshed. 

* Wio is she? ’ I asked feebly. 

‘ Our Madelon,’ ho ri'tnrned, as though all wero nUered 
therein. ‘ I have lived with her e^ver since she was fifteen, 
bhc is twcuty-two now, Philip Peri^nd left mo here whexi 
1 w^as young. • He nev 4 fr paid them, either, tor his six 
mouths' board and lodging. I have heard painters Say 
since tl'.cu that ho has risen to grCat ciniucuco in England , 
Well, if ho ha\c, he has never thought of either his dog or 
his debts. Tlie old Mere Bris, too, here nursed him 
ihroi^ijgfe'Jf dangerous illness ; ami not so much ns a kerchief 
has Philip ever sent her iu payment.’ 
been good to you P ’ 
they have. 1 was never happy wdtli 
swear at me, and, what was worse, sneer 
at 'me. X6u'know % dog would sooner be kicked than bo 
laughed at. Here Oave been happy all my days, It i$ 
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ft fsiMi mi m0 m 0 m 

Sojtt^W^ i go m)rb fc3r ft^ iqpag i 0^sm 1 

I pm Btiro to mmt ooioo odbool in mdti^ mi Jt mfcno 
him, a I im, mA btfag 

* 13mt is noMe of fm, 

* 0 ml It is jnst oomm<»dy ti^ht* life #oilld 
get too iimioolli ftn4 too sleOpy h»te if 1 d$d n# go^ oni 
soiOefitoeSf ftod hare a fight and a tussle otev mm t»it of 
evil-doings IPot what else was 1 made $0 big and so strong? 
Do vow toow what they say in my country ? * 

InEuseiaP' 

* in ;$;Ossift, They don't let dogs enter churches, hecauee 
they say that a dog oiw^e betrayed Noah to the devil for 
the sake Of getting that thick warm coat which wenoithem 
dogs mow all Vear Now, that is a lie. It just shows tlm 
Vay mm distort things. Amongst our traditions, which m 
course men can know nothing about, is one on that very 
point ; and it runs thus, having nothing to do with Noah • 

^ In the vcty early age of the world there warfla dog, veiy 
wise and brave, ana who hated a lie most of all ^e sins 
under the sun. 

'Now, this dog one day came to a church, ^where a 
preacher was bciiig lisioned to as though he were'^an angel 
trotn heaven The dog knew hotter, and sprang on him, 
and tore off his robes, and showed a cloven hoof and a tail 
beneath them. Pool^h people ! " ci'ied the dog, your 
priest is the devil of Falsehood ; ” and he drove the devil 
out ojP the eanctfuary, 

' He went to a second church, and found tho priest the 
doAnl of Greed, and drove him out the some 

' He went to a third, and the|c exposed the dcfvil of 
Lust ; and to a fourth, and there unmasked tli© devil of 
jSelfdove j and to a fifth, and there sprang upon the devil 
of Bmpty-words; and the people all stood aloof and 
wondering, and cried, Eh then 1 are our priests all devils?’' 

'Bui the devils thomseltes were soj^oly fright 
said, ” If the dog tear off all lie%, then the tradi s 

and p^^sts will be gone ? ” So they bandfi 
together, and persuaded the foolish pcopl^ 
was a wizarA and must he killed for the wea ^ 

And in the end, tho wicked people stoned , ^ 

death, and he died because he had i^ed to tho 
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X thadked him £or his mstmctio% Wi^obg at|ll i&iH^ 
and weaiy, Jouged in my aonl to quiet and 
sidee^ whm you have juet b^on in the grj|^ oi a *e)rudi tuaUt 
it eodma to you that the devils themseiviaa imu hait^^bo 
v^ much worse to deal with^ and you hiwSSly fm tw 
proper abhorrence of them which you woul# do at atoy 
other time, ^ ^ ^ 

^ Betuming to preeent matters, I asked Ikim who was iJiat 
youth whom I had seen in tho painting-chamber^ 

* 0, an artist! * answered Buss, with a little gotwi^mturaa 
contempt. ‘ All the men who come to this placid are artists. 
That has been here smeethe first days of ildatebu By 
nime ne is Carlos Merle. Ho is of very great genius cer- 
tainly ; but I am not sure of Um for all thah He is fitful 
He works wilh great spurts, and then docs nothing for 
days, except lie on tho grass and dream, or murmur to 
Madeion. Q-emus is a great thing, pf course I but it is 
uoheverytlung. G'enius is like a spirit fiamO; but geUius 
must have its armour of appUcalion, as the flame ?uust 
have its lamp-shade, or both will out under a hhiA of 
rough wind.* 

* What wan he doing when I saw them ? * 


‘ Painlmg her portraij. All of them like to do that, it 
occupied dean 8ienlin«k six weeks last year id get the por- 
traits of a brown {HpJun and a markoi-cabbage ; and dean 
still is mod with himself because ihe pipkin W'on*t look old 
enough, and the cabbage will i<mk too green on Hs canvas, 
do what ho will to alter them. Ah, the ecstasies X have 
imuA him go into over a well-pamted wooden paih or a 
#hnu:S in & paper 1 They see nought to iforO in 

M mA papers of snuff, then how can me meire 
fi we thing have any worth f * * 


1*^ Scatlaii4i wifem 1 suppose ibat the peopleV mtiMs ^ 
to ih#n|J|plley«doga l» too ^rong for fiAttm tc uqimh " 
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I VM too tiiod mid ill|!Q taSco mj iatotORi in Idsdimniid* 
ti^n, Sijws^ that time I We Wrd plenty of 
, teikod by hulf tjie oomoidaenirsi of but I m, not 

«nre tbet 1 erer more direct to the pomt, 

or more truly BeiMsible» tW wPobjeetionfrotu Eusa, But 
Euas in T(^% the lyorld ; aad meeutime Meiaaoimiere fetch 
the same pi^eee iff BapWls. 

* I like artistfi/ eouMnued mr iuetnictor, laying his mas^ 
siv*^ fom down-ito rest. ‘They are stupidC you know. 
They* ydll stare for hours at a ripple of water, or a few 
twisted twigs, and they always talk as if heaven and earth 
depended on their hogs’ hristlos and their oil-tubes. ^ But 
they are a Hndly, simple, genial race as a rule. They are 
so ignorant, and tno^ nothing aboufc a bird except the hue 
^ of its |C 5 athcr% and nothing about a dog except the tint of 
his coat, and nothing about a woman except the red in her 
lips and the white in her limbs, going altogether by the 
surface of ‘things and fancying they have* got *^o- 
sphere” in dabs of grey and yellow, and distance^ in 

streaks of flake- white, and “sunset” in scumbled lakes 

S i ochres. Tet they aTe^ very haj)ny in that iimocent 
ssful stupidity of thoii's, knd, like all happy jmople, are 
good-natured. Of course no dog was over so ridiculous as 
to draw an imitation dog, and take pleasure in the canvas 
creature that could not bark, or move, or smell, or fi>el. 
But then so many of men’s pursuits do look so trivial to 
us that I scarcely think Art, as they call it, is much worse 
tlian anything else. And it hurts nothing, wluch is more 
than can be said of the generality of their pastimes.’ ^ 

* Tou do not think Wfdl of men ? ’ 

* O yes, well enough,’ said Buss carelessly, as a giant will 
speak of pigmies, ‘There are culy two animals in all 
creation that I hate, and they are a cat and a woman •’ 

* You think these two alike, then ? ' 

^ Alike* My dear little soul, they are one and the same ! 
When cats die, they become women. Did you neW know 
that ? Look at their pretty little l^eth, their velvtjt 
their agde grace, their idolatry of warmth, and ease^ and 
good lirag; their chilly sensualism; ihcii||fro]li^ ' 
always^ end in a scratch to their playmate ; iheip* j 
•'for chasing a mouse or a lover, that, once caught J ‘ 
is vaJuelesa vermin for evermore in their sight. 




tHB BOO AUD tm DBm, 

ite^p nil w cbnsracterigtic^ wk^n tkoj iam kia' 

W 0 baeome w mi, ihoti^h I aoubt it 
it would be harrf^o dofijcend ya the eeale of creutioia? Bul^ 
duge who believe this affiijpi that our smguler imtiigQixism 
to cats is iustiuctive, as against our fuimre hetrayeve it 
our ihture state of existence. The dog that kUle a eat 
wiU, it is said by out^ poodle-pundits, meet that oat as a 
woman when he is a man, and will marry her. *Thote « 
seems no liyjtice in so terrible a punishment j but if truest 
serves to explain the cat and dog life of most marriages**^ 

And with that Russ, fatigued by his long gallop thra|gh 
the beat of the noon,xoinposed himself to sleep ; aud 
with fits and starts, and mutterings and growls, caused, ho 
afterwards told me, by a dream which he had S£ a tortoise** 
shell cat, whom he had once slain in the^days of hisyouih, 
incited thereto by his master, and who appeared to him in 
his slumber, with prophecies of her vengeance. 

I~, 5 iPverpowerod with pain, joy, fear, and fatigue, all aotxx* 
mingled, slept also, and forgot in slumber all my brwises^ 
my wqps, and my exile. « 

Ah, when 1 awoke, how delightful it was ! No coat im- 
prisouing my limbs, no stick jmaken in iny eyes, no kick 
thrust into my ribs, no curse hurled at my defenceless 
w'eakucss! It was all calm, and still, and aw^eet. The 
bright summer suu-light came streaming iu; the apple- 
boughe, fruit-laden, swayed against the windows, the cocks 
crew' near at hand, Ihe bhocp bleated ai'ar, the pleasant 
scents of fruits and of blossoms and of herbs blew lu upon 
the eouth-west wind; and 1 rejoiced in all this freedom, 
peace, and loveliness, with that gratitude which is a dug*® 
religion. 

Why have you not more ofdt in yours ? 

The Romans, i have heard tell, veiled their faces in 
prayer: that was fear. The Greeks stood, with eyes 
fastened on tlie earth : that w’^as meditation. The Obris^ 
tiaus kn^cl; that is entreaty. There were but the poor 
Peruvians, who bowed low, lifting their eyes to heaven, 
and showering kisses in the air; that was rejoieingl; thank* 
fulness, and adoration, all in one. 

And you think you are holier than they were? 

W<elb think so if you like. 
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WM » tnatqnii tsagnuot place, tliis lifciile Wata^ et 
(he SllTer Stag. It was ty^uite old, and rery «ni8ti% tbouglt 
yet 8o»oea* to Fam. • 

«]^f> ga^rdeuB were famouB for their peaches, its hires 
for their hwooy. It was a drowsy, Aady, odorous place, 
fan <tf tibj0 ;riiuyiaurs of birds, and of bees, and of over- 
trefunlcjns IdJives. tJntrained roses bJoomodin oreiy nook 
fHid -comer, and pigeons and doves by the hundred' fletv all 
dlitHf in |nd out ox a great square stone dove-cot, that had 
been built in the years of J;he Dame do Beaut6. i\>r 
human lif© about it there were only the cheery old ^oman, 
h^anon Bris, her daughter Madelon, and the painter Carlos 
Mrrje. 

H^eir house was much frequented by artists, who caJne 
thitScr for sake of economy, fresh air, solitude, and the 
beauty of the woods ; mon could live there for a few francs 
a week, enjoy all the stillness of Iho country, watch all the 
charm of woodland life, and yet 'withal b© in Paris in less 
than an hour. The place was indeed consecrated to artists, 
and few others ever intruded there, unless it were some 
gay group Of j^dents and griseties on a Sunday, after a 
chilmsh frolic in the wood, and some '^ild rounds of games 
and dances Under the orehard-trees. All tlie week it was 
very still, still as death, except for the fluttering of the 
doves, aatd the ringing of the birtlH, and ihe turning of the 
water-wheel, and now and then the hm of Buss. 

Por obi Maaon Bris, being weU oir, and hor daughter 
well dowered, and being, moreover, an honest, fearless, 

' puto-liviug old woman, cared not if she displeased her 

? jairous ; and set her face straight against all those &reefc- 
imbed models and Egyptian-evod companions Whom the 
naipters Would fain lialre brought thither; and she tvould 
Wo non© of 1 bein'— ho, not if it were ever so— and inado 
hor will felt on hor guests, who lau|^ed iiideedi but yet 
obeyed, aud Of^'Uio there onl'y With male comrades* 

^ It is needless to say what a paradise 3iis plaoe was to me 
—a poor little terrified, agonised, hunted creature, who for 
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ft jreftr nad *- Wif lw4 only ^owm jWo'*sft ia*4 ldtw*Wi , 
ktaigap^nffil tlMi. <tod ffftfflwiiig, Tim let me mm*m 
do«e all »y Iwtoa ftway j ]p% at wffl i» tae sveftt ai^vw'* 
gCMSB«»; fallesE allpiles alwut an WUb, wna man 

From dftwn to twiligit «a me deep dd Jea% kn^ as m« 

tin jieomed te im Bitppmes« exijtdrfte «nc^tigh ^(>411^ ^ 
Btre1?cfa mj limbs in peac^o on the cool mosiSi ; only to p&ftis 
whole mblitjbo day without one voice aralsed M 
at m© 5 only ji^t to do fed, and to he dean, and to loft 
quite free. The passion for freodotn is intmso UX dog«f- 
Men do mot much mind the gall of fettersl^ it so ho tn^ 
those fwors are well ^ildcwL But the^ gllt^n « chain 
makes it none the hotter to us j and we jdne, and flKsi, and 
thirst for liboriy, with a foiw you ran nevoC know^you* 
who so Continually sell yourselrefei into bondage for tfce 
sake of the purchasc-^price. 

Moreover, there was one person very good to me^-'»-evei^ 
gedtle, ever thoughtful, ever kind. This was Hadelon 
Bris. 

She had not very much beauty, this Madelon ; not at 
least after the vivid colouring and Ihc emherant oullinc of 
Aviee Barfe, who’had ihe scarlet bloom on her chocks^ and 
the northern gold in her hair. Sho was very slender* and 
very pale, with great dark changing eyes, aud swift small 
feet, and a mouth which, though Bomewhat largo, yet Jmd a 
flinilo so sweet that it had lovelmess. 

In every iola she was so unlike to what Avice had boon 
in the old* Peak days, that the cofetrast was almost slartlibg 
to mo. She was so skilled at every sort of work; so 
rapid and lithe in every kind of movement ; tdie seethed SO 
perpetual It content; she sang so constantly otor her 
labour, indoor or out. * 

Sho knew ©very fowl by name ; sho would twist th^ 
humblest grasso'^ and flowers into such pretty forms j she 
did all household things with so^neat yet so elegant a 
tod<^h 5 she dressed so simply, yet with so mifrh grace and 
suitability for the work sho dM ; with never any ornament 
save orily one plain and massive crolts of gold hung oU a 
strmg%f ivory beads. Everything about her was in 
harmony^ and her lire ^ seemed'set to music, ^though it viras 
ft life of contintial indus|^y^ and of even prosaio cates* 
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Her motilier wns tery old, did little wo %\t ia the 
euu e.nd read her welU'tvorn book of Hours. All the toil 
Md the thought of iho pke© fell upon Madelon 5 and there 
wore uo hoarde so white, m hra«;en pans so shining, no 
lottery clean, no bonoy so dear, no poultry so plump, 
no plants e 6 healthful, no omelettes so lightly tossed^ no 
bed so sweetly-iavonder-scentod, ns those pf the Silver 
Siajf, 

Thin life of hers was prose, even as had beep Aviee^'s; 
but therp was a poetry in it 

It not heavy-weighted with tawdry fnl^'cs; 4t was 
not feY^re*d wHh diecontont ; it was not disfigured by au 
everlasting stmtiinfr after something uupossessec^ it was 
not liideous with the dead incurable poverty of spirit* and 
abjeet slavery to the dominion of ignorance, that arc so 
apjjallingly hopeleas in the lives of your English poor. 

Avice had wreathed liiige glass beads on her throat, rod 
and yellow and blue ; Madelon uever wore but the ivory 
necklace that had boon he^r grcat-grcat-graiiclmotheFs. 
A vice had worn a gown of many colours, and of as many 
rags ; Madelon woro one of dark-bluo serge, but whole and 
deftly shaped. Avice, gathering radishes for the dinner- 
table, had thrown them all together, wet and soiled with 
the clods of their native oarfli; Madelon wa.shod them 
hecdfully, set tliem in iittlo damtv pyramids of red and 
whilg, and garnislicd tlio -whole with blonsoming thyme, 
Avice at her work ha I kept her mouth sullenly tight set; 
Madelon at her work sung like some blithe bird. In Avice 
poverty had been dire iiglme:.s and sulky wrath in 
Madelon poverty was smiling patience and tlioughtful 
conit*nt. 

But is no need fo amplify examples; the one was# 
Gallic and the (dJuM* Briimh. 

Life went very softly and happily at the Silver Stag: old 
MauoU Bris was a cheery old soul, with a stoclc of quaint 
legendary lore from her native province and a luirthful 
temper eombined with ^ sturdy will. ThtMu was no one at 
the house that suiamer save" Carlos Merle, and b© lived 
almost like thdr son and brother. He was a man of »eve^ 
or eight-and-tu onty, Bohemiajj, enthusiast, and artilt ; he 
bad few friends and little gold, but in climpensatian he had 
a most singular personal beauty and as singular a genius 
for art. * 
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I have ttejfer m my life seen a man more beat^tifol iikaa 
0 ario $5 hcwaf^ like some |erfoct class^e an4 was 

r^iantly fair with golden Joek»> though the country of lus. 
birth was far away south, touching the Pyrenees^ ^Thoy 
did not know very much about him ; but from what he had 
said it bad transpired that his mother had been awmman of 
noble family, who had contracted a h>w mmriage with an 
opera-singer. Botli were dead now, leaving him their 
beauty, their artistic dreams, and their poverty. 

It was easy to seo that there was more than friendship 
betwixt Madelon and lier guest, She was reserved witin 
him ; and as shy as the natural dignity about her, and her 
clear and candid nature, permitted : but he never addressed 
her without the blood tinging her pale cheek, and ho never 
entered her pn'scnco without her deep dark eyes kindling 
with a richer glow. As for the young man, ho seemed 
resistibly dravAu to iho peace and purity of ibis chardotor 
so opposite to his own ; he tvatched her swift yet soft move- 
meals as sho went about her household labour, ohue 
ohne rasf, with the same pleasure that ho watched the 
graceful flight of a dovo; ho appealed to her continually 
for her ot)iniou of his art, and listened to her wdth loving 
reverence, Per Madelon, though by no means whAt you 
term nn educated woman, was of that natural intelligence 
which lo a great extent supplies education by observation, 
and bad heard and seen so much of art Iroiri her childhood, 
that her power of criticism was considerable when her 
modesty allowed her td ghc judgment. 

She had a strong influence over Carh)3 Movie: when he, 
with his native southern indolence, would lie all through 
the long sunny hours under the acacia shadows, dremniug 
|)f many pictures but executing none, she would jH)proach 
him gently and nuirinur : ‘ Dreams are t|jo artist’s heaven i 
but they are not Iho highway lo fame, my friend.* And 
he, loused by that hint, would then rise, and shake himself, 
and go within, to work at his great picture for the Salon, 
or bring his tools into the open air, and sketch all manner 
of living things and floral life around him. 

^Tliey love one another,’ I said to liuss, when I had been 
there a week or two, 

‘I suppose they do,’ he answered reluctantly. ^ButX 
hardly approve of it, There have been many better men 
here than Carlos ; and she has never can^d for them.* 



' iiW the yprag wim ^tfe 'lei^, 

'ofto'pkyed wiA ;,/' 4' ''" '''>.' '/.■-' ''■■ '*^ ■ '/ 'v'? 

, -ito 

'' ' Wt m , icb^' in ‘idwitys' ir(^, mmJ 

she jtrwgt3i^ia',hto? toi^jye-luDx? !v>v i: :;]> '. > 

' *,'fefer0 4ii4 yoii cfl/tch up that huiottii I^o. not 

Wtoye that ^wojtieaa oteip do that, y^m a man k ai^ODig, 

^ but iia^^ u great-xiainded woman may tsAm hup m her 
ti^" above her height ; if she only move Mm ,f^ti 
^ Masihn ohougk But where a man is radically weak it is not 
any Weimn to do it. A mistress may, jgerhape; b^ilse 
thi tmure of a mistress is always uncertain, which pioues 
and, spurs him to retain her ; but a wife never will. Met 
attraetipti faUs away into hahit; and her spell dissolves in 
itoiliarity,* 

^ ‘ But look what influence Madelon has over this painter 
already.’ 

^ Ah--^yes. Because ho is a little in love with her ; and 
is under the first charm of her sweet modest worth, her 
lofty nure wisdom. But if ho were to mar^ her these 
WOitldTsoon grow only wearisomo to him, if onfyby reason 
of their superiority to himself ; and he wpuid be sure to 
forsake thorn for sake of some wanner, fuller, and more 
merely sebstiaj charm. Madelon is an angel to those who 
have studied her nature ; but she ig only a quiet good giri 
of the people to others, and sho cannot, you know, be 
called beautif td*’ 

' ^ Aar© only beautiful women beloved then ? ’ 

* 0 yes ! I have seen men mad for a woman who had 
scarwy a good feature in her face; but then she hadjil 
4i(tiU m torm that supplied the place of beauty and ae- 
. duced'them. ■ 

^ A iitMe m(> corps f* 

corps, et d Vesprit^ et ^Tmiel A woman who was 
. onooja my dear: which Madelon nev^er can have been/ 
I &ud mtlihig ; though i; wondered greatly why a worn 
was likely; to be less beloved because she was mi angel, 
ii^ri if sue, h^ been a cat ; and I wondered also wliy 
Mit corps should bo sttCh, a great attraction. 

I do not wonder now ; nor will you either, if you have 
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Hdwetrer, despite fjie chill that he threir I ecai- 
tinned to wem nay littje romanee in those pleaesmt snnfit- 
mat deys, nndet the greet hloseomxng lilacs mi }iMm» of 
the pbee of wf tef uge i and 1 think that Maddma e^d 
Carlo# Merle wore theirs too. 

She was seldom alone with him, for the irHte tower of 
M&to Marion’s head-gear was ever in sight, in the fefttie 
chamber or through some ^pen door. But continually 
when she was out among the flowers, or the poultry, or the ' 
beehives, tying up the sweet-scented stoefes^ or gafltoing 
tflh rose-leaves to dry for pot-poi^rrif or calling the pi^eons*^' 
around for food, GarJos would come down from hiisspamt&ig 
attic, and saunter forth likewise, and stand beside her in his 
picturesque linen blouse, with the sun on his hsandsome 
golden head, smoking, and smiling, and sometimes fonder- 
mg a nominal help. * 

And at such times he would talk tenderly to her, Wist- 
fully and sadly too, for ho was alone in the world, and poor, 
and very Sfmbmous ; and Madelon would let the rose-leaves 
roll down oni^ne turf again, or the grain all tumble in a heap 
at her fael, wl^st she listened with tears that did not Ml 
just gleaming her great soft eyes the tears of a yearn- 
ing sympathy which was, though she scarcely knew it, love. * 
At such times, also, Bu^s would growl, where he was 
atretched full length under I he trees. 

‘There have been many better men hero than he,’ he 
would grumble in my car; ‘and she nevpr hearifon^to 
one of them like that. 0, he is well enough; 1 dofnot 
say anything against him ; but he is of the stuff, look you, 
io make a groat name by his genius one hour, ¥md AiJl mm- 
sell! for a court eaan the next ’ 

I, with the obstinacy of youth, disbelieved his verdict, 
and thought much better things of this sunny*haired 
southerner. 

I lived a good deal in Carlos’ atelier ; in rainy days I was 
there entirely ; and I think that 1 got to understand him 
better than stout old Buss, with his preconceived conclq-. 
sions, ever did. Experience is an excellent spy-glass ; but it 
has this drawback, that prejudice very often clouds the lens. 
Carlos, with aU bis beaui^ and talent, and mingled force 
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eoi^Iy toised and ^tjr^ted, mi fiatl wm^mi 
froni pov^tj a^d o& ; “ 

Tfeia place u\ it».pea 00 ;ijfi^d poetiy was mueli ine^i a SaTfea 
to him as to. mo | its calm idytlio-^aye yri^o sweet to' jbimas 
to myself; life liei*©, titider these blossoming Iime%those 
c|ond« of foHage and flowers, seemed, so afi^l and fair a 
tbingi .fit for dreams, so free of pain. 

There are panses in all your lives in which a halmy rest 
comes unto you, and you saf, ‘ It is wdl wM me ; I will 
lodkm<dth^ at the years that lie behind me nor before/ 
It was a pause in this young paiiiter^s. In such a 
. Bmm a fcm§ man’s ‘fancies lightly turn to thoughts^f 
lof0 ’-4ovo for any woman near to him; any woman youth- 
ful enough to have in her the likeness of an ideal, and fair 
enough to seem to him the source whence his peace comes, 
Madelon was both these , and she was more. She was a 
woman who won his reverence by her pure straight 
thoughts, free of all guile ; who charmed his eye with the 
grave grace and the lithe ease of her movements ; and who 
made that poverty, which so long had been the King of 
Terrors to Him, wear an aspect of sweet serene simplicity, 
which appeared of higher worth than riches. 

He loved her therefore ; loved her truthfii^y ; if in such 
a season of summer and of rest ho would Wve thus loved 
equally any mmdloss, laughing, red-lipped girl, or any 
dark-browed, lif&trous-eyed faithless wanton, who should 
have fa^n beside him in that soft maturity of the full year. 
The influence Madelon had on him was very genuine, if 
noUdestined to be very enduring. She seldom advised ; 
she never preached ; she was disjmsed rather to undervalue 
her own^powers of judgment, than to exalt them. But thi^ 
very sight of her, in the untiring industry of her simpfo 
life, was of itsdf a tonic to the indolence of genius ; and 
beneath her honest humility there was a force of onthu- 
siasm for all high purpose and achievement, that acted as a 
fulcrum to the too facile talents of her guest. % 

T^at M felt towards her it was plain to see ; her own 
feelings iivere deeper hid, and less easy to guess. But that 
his presence was wohjome to her, and ms success dem*,' there 
could hb little doubt ; and W wcere belief in the greats : 
ness of h!s future was in itself .enough to stimulate a mar; . 
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ct ftpirit and of $eiisitivene6s towards the realization of its 
inspiring prophecies. 

So tho summer sped sweetly away with us all; the pass- 
ing of time scarcely noticed except by the change of apple- 
buds to fruit, and the appearance and disappearance of the 
ruddy ^Id-starred sirawberries underneath their leaves. 

Two TOier artists passed part of the season there, but 
they were two aged men, severally painters of landscape 
and of animals ; and their presence in no way jarred upon 
the harmony. Indeed, in a manner they contributed to'it, 
for they had both fame and influence in the world of art, 
and they also saw great things in the 'works of Carlos 
IMerle, and bade liim be surt^ of lliat ultimate victory OA'er 
the Avorld, of wliich be often despaired: tho ten years in 
wliich he had studied art having been a decade 01 failure, 
neglect, and privation. 

With fresh heart put into him, the young man laboured 
hard during those long, clear, midsummer days ; taking his 
recompense in tho cool of thel dewy evenings, with the 
groat stars sliining out, and the nightingales singing in the 
orchard, whilst Madeion, sitting in tho porch, let her work 
fall upon her knee, and lihtemed to him as he murmured 
passages of the Nit Its i^Octohre^ or of the Chants du Of- 
pnscule, tlieir melancholy and fervid poetry seemiiig, indeed, 
to be tlio very voices of the night. 

1 did not share Jtuss’s contcunpt for Art. To me it 
always ajipeared a marvellous sorcery this, 'jjhrougli which, 
by means of pigments and of oils, ail things ©f natnro were 
nuuleto have their being on a dull, dead piece of pine-wood 
or of papcT. 1 have moaned at the misery of Jiandsecr’s 
‘ (St. Giles I have barked furiously at the hunting scenes 
of Snyders ; I liavc howled with grief before the ‘ Dead 
Trumpet er’s dog’ at Avignon ; I have longed for old Trust 
to see the sheep of Boiilicur and of Verboecklioven ; I 
have thirsted to pull the meat out of the basket of tliat 
bloated Mack in OlTiee;’ — ^therefore there cannot be a 
doubt but that T have tho true feeling for art in me. For 
tliis lies, I humbly suhinit, not half so much in tho sharp- 
ness of criticism, as it does in the credence of sympathy. 

Hence I watched with interest the progress of the great 
picture with which Carlos was about to challenge the 
verdict of P^ris in the Winter exhibition of tlie Salom 
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It was a very peculiar picture ; in a style that is not 
popular ill thesiip when you are fond of little cabinet 
ii^ktdolii's of every-day life, and of a realism that faithfully 
rc^jiroduces every rent in a worn carpet, every knot in a 
cai’pcnter’s piece of deal. 

This picture of Carlos' was gorgeous in hue, s^clowy in 
meaning, had but little detail, and was of a terriole force 
and a passionate poetry. And yet the subject was very 
simple. It was only a man lying dead in a hot glow of 
6u.. set, with a wondrous fair face, and a fearful woo set 
upon it ; self-slain it was easy to tell : and away from him, 
locdang back ov6r lier shoulder, was stealing through the 
hu. h aiurthe heat, with the light of the west all about her 
like a fire, a woman, with a iviekcd laugh upon her mouth, 
and her bosom all hare, and her liand gathering up rich 
disordered gold-hroidered robes. This stnuige work, which 
had no story, was called simply ‘Paustine,* and it spoke 
for itsol f . 

It >vas of iliis subject and its treatment that the painters 
who came and went that summer at the Silver 8tag jwe- 
dieted such great things. 

There \vas a little one, ahighly-Bnished study also, which 
he intended io scud with ir, for sake of tlio ctnitrast, as I 
suppose. This wnis quite a small picture of a woman 
sitting in cool, grey, silver-toned light, that came in llirough 
an ivy-hung lattice’; her W7)rk, a common shirt of serge, 
had fallen ouiher lap, and her eyes w^ere lifted to the soft 
nignt sky without, where the first stars were gleaming. 
The Bubiect was of the slightest and simplest ; but the 
colour, the patience, the tender poetry in tliis moonlit face, 
made it beautiful. It w^as on this that he had been en- 
gaged when lluss told luo tliat he was ])aintij]g the portrait 
of Madelon-Bris, 

\Scnd them both,’ said one of aged artists to him. 
^They show that you can fed and fathom the two extreino 
opposites of woman’s nature, Without being able to do 
this, neither painter nor poet can be great.’ 

DouRless the old man was right. 

But how many of you men write*, think, paint, and speak 
as thought there were but one of these two sides to woman- 
hood — accordijig as t he brazen, or the silvern, round of ijie 
ehidd has been turned tc you. 
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Ifc was into autumn when those, two paintings were alto- 
gether completed. Madelon loekod at the one which so 
much resembled her, of which she had iiiieed been alike 
the theme and the inspiration, with a shy swTet plca^^ure, 
that blushed a little in her pale clieck, atin spoke eloquently 
in her dark eyes. But before the Baustine she stood far 
longer, lost in thought ; g.Txing at it with an intensity, a 
wistful wonder, a fascinated horror — even as a w^oman may 
gaze at a rival who, though steeped in sin, is yet through 
sin vu;torious. 

It was in the hush of an October evening tliat she stood 
looking at it thus for the himdrr'lili lime, his latest touch 
having been put to it ; making more wicked the laugh of 
the courtesan, more lurid the snnsi't glow, more glittering 
her robes of cloth of gold, more white and rigid the face of 
the dead man. 

The evening was very w^arm. The leaves of the creepers 
around the wide lattice were ting<'d with amber and 
crimson; the sun was buriijjjg in tlio west; the great 
golden pears hung motionless amongst their still green 
leaves ; the fragrance of rij)eiied fruit, and of damp earth, 
and of late roses came in on the western wind. 

‘The largo wooden chamber was haU in sliadow, half in 
light; the only sound upon the silence was the lowing of 
the cattle in til o distant fields, and the coo of the doves 
ere they settle to rest. All was cool, and still, and balmy. 

Carlos approached her wlicn sho stood in front of the 
Faust i no. 

‘ Why will you look so much at that picture ? * lie said 
gently. ‘Why not look rather at the other, w'^hich is like 
yourself ?’ 

Madelon d id not answer for some moments, and I thought 
a faint shuflder came over her. 

‘ It has tlio fascination of tlio unknown for me,’ sslio 
answered simply. 

‘ The unknown, indeed I But that is not all ? ’ 

‘Not quite all. I am trying to see wdiercin lies that 
woman’s power — that terrible power which has ended in 
stretching him there — dead.* 

‘ You cannot. N 0 woman can see it — unless she bo like 
that woman Imrself.’ 

‘ Are you sure of that ? I am not.’ 

T 2 
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* Why ? You say it, is sorcery of tie unknowtu 
In saying that you have said you cannot eompreliond it/ 

* 1 pu^t to*liaT6 said rather the unfamiliar. It cannot 
he unknown to me, sineo I feel it. It hurts me; it oppresses 
me ; it is an awful thing — ^that witchery of sin, that has 
such irresistible seduction for all men 1 * 

' And Whilst she spoke she still gazed with the same pecu« 
liar intensity of regard into the wicked eyes of the Fans- 
tine, till it seemed as though she read a living mind, a 
living vice, a living lie, in that pictured semblance of a gold- 
d^jcked crime. 

Carlos, in answer, moved other picture before her. 

* Nay,* he said softly, ‘ if Faustine triumph over some, 
v>thers are saved — saved by such pure eyes as those that 
win them to their higher dreams, — to duty, peace, and 
honour. For a season Faustine may allure ; but the gold 
on her garments is bought by blood, and the cruel hot sun 
of passion kills. Men seek to rest for their lifetime in 
the holy light of those calm stars.’ 

Madelon smiled ; the smile of a woman who believes, 
and for whom belief is beatitude. Yet the smile died soon 
upon her »iid she looked not at the woman who sat 
dreaming starlight, but still on the wicked eyes of 

the Faustine.^ . » 

‘ Ifc may bo, so,’ she said, under her breath ; ^but your 
pencil was clpser to truth than your Vv’ords. Look ! — ^be- 
lies dead ; and sho — she sits there by Ihe lattice alone* 

Then she passed swiftly from the painting chamber, as 
though fearful that her answer bore some interpretation 
that she could ill endure to hear him give; some self- 
betrayal which for one brief moment had escaped her. 

Alone ! Carlos echoed the word as he stood before the 


little portrait, which caught the fading light •-J the west 
upon it. The w^ord seemed to strike heavily on his ear ; 
dully upon his heart, as with the melancholy of aforehoding. 

This little slender, simple study had more sadness in it 
than he had ever noted whilst occupied in creating it. The 
weary folding of the hands, the meditation of the uplifted 
eyes, the thoughtful shadowy smile upon the mouth, the 
faint grey light that seemed to float around the form; — all 
were sad* With the infinite sadness of resignation, the sad- 
ness of a woman alone with her perished youth j — alone 
for evermore. 
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1%ie'£ae6 was the faee of Madelon ; but ou it was a griei^ 
around it was a solitude, that were as yet far from her; that 
as yet had never even touched her cheerful tranquil Hfeiis 

* It is Fausiine, who dies alone ! * he muttered, as though 
ho repelled the thought her words had conjured tfj). * Hfet 
such women as Madelon. They die in the ripeness of 
time, after a life of peace, with their children add their 
grandchildren about them.* 

Ho went to the open window and leaned his arms on it, 
and looked down on the garden below. He was very 
thoughtful and touched, I thought with a reflex of Made- 
Ion’s sadness. 

I wondered if he had ever been beneath the sorcery of 
such as that Faustine whom he had painted there; or, 
whether it were only by some foreboding of a fate come 
that ho had dreamed that dark and awful story, and 
wrought it out with colour till it seemed the'record of a fact. 

I could not blit fancy it tbe last. 

The fair face of this young painter was vCry frank, and 
tender, and eager ; it had sorrow and unrest, and desire 
upon it, but these were all untainted by evil : it had rather 
the longing for a fuller life in it than the fatigi^ of one by 
whom the uttermost possibilities of life have beerPfeichaustca. 

Perhaps I hardly reasoned thus, then ; but I felt it : and 
now, looking back to that time through the light olmy ex- 
perience, I am certain that I translated ai’ight the look 
upon his features. 

As he leaned on the wooden windq^w-sill, in the still green 
garden beneath, where the moonlight already was stealing, 
he saw Madelon. She was walking amidst her flowers, 
that grew half wild amidst the grass and bushes. How 
and then she stooped and raised some fallen carnation, or 
lifted some rose, which, overladen with dew, drooped down- 
ward and trembled, as a human heart that is too happy 
sinks and trembles with apprehension. 

Now and then, too, she moved aside, that her focHt should 
not crush some tiny crawling thing, that had its one short 
hour of harmless joy amongst the leaves and grasses : now 
and then she lifted some little brown glow-worm, with its 
bri^jhtly burning lamp, up to some place of safety, on a 
leafy bough, or in the cup of a late lily ; nay, even a beetle 
creeping with its load homeward, or even a sand-worm 
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crikwliiig in the gravelled way, she atepped aside Irem 
leaying Aem their life. ' 

Would that more amongst yon had that tender pity ; 
had4hat reverence for the wonder of existence which is as 
great in the tiniest fly that ^ngs its way as in the great 
leviathan of the sea. Ail things must sufEer, and must 
think, since all things dread and trust: can there be fear 
without mental torture? Can there be trust without 
emotional power? Ay — ^and thrusting a pin through the 
beetle’s body and cutting the brain from the living pigeoii, 
in your hideous dissecting rooms, will not teach you this ; 
it Cvill only teach you to bo blind to it. 

Til© young man loaning from the casement, hidden him- 
self amongst the thick screen of the ivy, watched her as 
she moved. Perhaps that gentle compassion for the ‘low- 
liest thing that lived * had greater sweetness in his sight 
because, to him, the world of men had been cruel and bard ; 
and the world of women had had for him some scorn, "since 
ho had not owned the gold that buys their kisses. 

When the stones of imverty and of disdain are rained 
from many hands upon one single head, he on whom they 
fall— being defenceless — ^grows one of two things beneath 
the storm : either he becomes case-hardened and ruthless 
in revenge or he grows weak as water, and is ready to sell 
his soul for the sweet balm of pity. To Carlos Merle—* 
with the heart of a woman in his god-like young form- 
pity and comprehension boro so fair a likeness to love that, 
paying them with gratitude, ho dreamed gratitude was also 
love. This error iscoiflmon with you all ; commonest with 
the tenderest of your natures: but it is an error which 
often costs you more heavily than sin itself. For, amongst 
you men atid women, though tliej'o be absolute passion 
without love, there is no absolut e love without passion. 

lie watched her thus awhile, where she went amongst 
Ihe trees, with the dark graceful folds of her dress sweep- 
ing asidakithe dews. 

(Tn a sudden im])nlse, as it seemed, he left his studio, and 
ran lightly down the old broad oaken stairs, and wont out 
jiifo the garden, lie was at her side ere she had heard hia 
sti'pH lliat fill so lightly on the grass. She started a little, 
and turned fj’om him, as I noticed, having followed him 
myself out into tbe balmy evening air. 
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^ ho naid to hcsp, with a ia hifl, roico, 

^Madelon, — it you will let it he'»o, you shall uo’^FOy sit at 
the lattice alone/ 

She gave him one quick glance under her dark deep 
lashes : then she was silent, her hand gathering the feSfth* 
ery crowns of tall seedling grasses that grew round her, 

* May it be so P * he murmured. ‘ ‘ Have you faith enough 
m me to let me enter your life ? You can make me what 
yon will: will you give me place beside you always? ^ 

She did not answei’, but her drooped face flushed till ajl 
its colourlessness changed to a hoi scarlet radiance, like the 
flush on the latest autumn roses. 

* Tell me,’ he murmured eagerly. ' Can it be— that you 
have less pity for me than for that glow-worm that you 
lifted out of harm a moment ago ? 1 love you, Madelon ; 
you must have known it all this summer through, and I 
think — I think — ^you have some love to give in recom- 
pense? ’ 

The glow died from her face ; great tears stood unshed 
in her eyes ; she trembled greatly whilst she left her hand 
in his. 

* It is not a question of my love,’ she said, scarce audibly. 
*It is of your peace, — ^your greatness, — ^your future. 
These lie far apart from me.’ 

* They lie with you : with you alone \ ’ he answered her, 
with passionate belief in his own truth as he drew her 
nearer and nearer, and stooped liis golden head, and kissed 
her where they stood beneath the groat shadows of the dy- 
ing limes/ 

Tor a moment Madclon surrendered herself to that sweet 
intoxication. But the breathless trance endured but a little 
space ; she drew herself from him, and looked straight up 
into his eyes with that deep glance of hers that had in it 
such exhaustless tenderness and power of sacrifice. 

‘ You speak in haste,’ she said tremulously. * I am the 
only woman near you ; you have found some comjgrehension 
and some sympathy in me ; you have a noble nature ;-^and 
you offer me love. But, though I love you, CJjS^rlos, I am 
not fit to be your wife ! ’ * 

‘ IS'ot fit ! My God ! ’ he cried, * what gi'ace, what excek 
lence, what purity of womanhood have there ever been 
found lacking in you ? ’ * 
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^ She siB^ed famtly ; but her eyes never lost tbe^ steady, 
meditative vvistfulness of regard. 

‘ Nay , 1 speak the truth,’ she said gently. * I am but one 
of the j>eoplo ; I have over laboured with my hands ; I am 
ignorant, ovOn if sympathy teach me some few things. 
You will be ^reat, my friend; you will have fame, and 
fame brings fortune; I shall be no meet companion for 
you in that new life which so surely waits for you. I levs, 
you—’ 

She paused, and stretched her hands out to Hmina ges^ 
ture or infinite tenderness, though her face the while grew 
yet more deadly pale. 

‘ See 1 I do not seek to deny it or tide it. I love you, 
Carlos, but hecamel\o\t> you, I know — I know — that there 
will be no place for me in your future ! ’ 

He seized her outstretched hands, and poured forth 
poetic burning words of eloquence, that thrilled out upon 
the stillness of the autumn twilight, and seemed to scorch 
and stagger her as they pierced her heart. But for her he 
swore he had been wortnlcss; crushed beneath the load of 
poverty, and of the world’s neglect. Her influence alone 
had breathed into him the strength to give form and sub- 
stance to the fair dream of an idle brain. He had no name 
nor place in the world as yet : should he win either ever, it 
would be through her inspiration ; through that bravo ac- 
ceptanco of the yoke of toil, which, beholding in her, he 
at length had followed. 

So ho urged and pleaded till the ardent eloquence of 
words was as a whirl of lire in which her thought and her 
will were caught, and blinded, and consumed. Yet not 
wholly ; for this woman’s love was — unlike the love of her 
sex — without one taint of selfishness, or of vain desire, 01 
of untrue appraisement. 

‘ You speak generously,’ she murmured, whilst her heart 
heaved and her lips quivered. ‘ But you speak in blindness. 
You love me now — O yes 1— but for how long ? Nay, it is 
not that I distrust you. I distrust myself. I may be well in 
your sight here — here in solitude and in summer — but with 
the moment that brings you fame, and that the world usurps 
you, I shall be no more than a kindly memory in your heart — ’ 

* A memory ! If ever I love you less, if ever I leave your 
side, may Glod-— * 
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* i The fuifure i« not in your hftndti ; not in mino. 
OaU no ourse upon it. It will nof be possible that you should 
tore nie always. 1 have not beauty ; I have not knowledge ; 
lam only, after all, apeasant trained to household labours. If 
I weretobecomeyour wife, whatwouldyou say inthe years to 
Some ?— *y ou would say this womanhas no likeness with my life* 
as it^stands now; no kinship with mv fame; no fitness for my 
career. You would sav it — assuredly — in your own heart — * 

‘ Are you mad ? * ne cried with impetuous interruption. 
‘Am I a noble or a prince, that you should look on me with 
this proud humility — ^treat me thus, as though I were some 
creature of a higher sphere descended to you ? You know 
my history, my poverty, my dependence on my own labours ; 
the neglect the world has had of me, the chances tl^t I shall 
never be able, do what I may, to give my name to fame. As I 
stand now, I am barely your equal. You have certain 
possessions ; I have none. To me this sweet and tranquil 
place is the happiest home that I have ever known. Is it a 
Httle tiling to ask you to let me share it always? — ^to ask 
you to let me, in the fever and disappointments of a paint- 
er’s career, always have its rest and innocence to return to 
for shelter and tor hope ? No ! it is because it is so great 
a thing — a tlSng so utterly beyond my rights to claim and 
my power to requite — that you draw yourself aloof from 
me, and plead your own unworthiness, in the noble false- 
hood of a woman’s pity ! ’ 

The words poured from his lips with all the vivacious fire 
of his southerner’s temperament, and with all the fiery re- 
proach of that upbraioiug selfishness which always sounds 
upon a woman’s ear as love itself incarnate. It moved her 
strangely. The colour came and went upon her face ; her 
limbs trembled ; her lips parted with swift uneven breaths. 
She looked up swiftly in his face with the great tears heavy 
on her lashes. 

‘Ah, if I could be of use or service to you,’ shemur- 
inured ; ‘ if I could be sure that you never could repent/ 

She needed to say no more: he stooped again his 
beautiful fair head, and his lips rested on hers tlnchidden. 

They wandered long together that evening, through the 
lonely moonlit orchards, and the deep cool gardens ; on 
which the last glow', and the last breeze, and the last sigh 
of the dying summer were lingering, as though loth to pass 
away ani leave the earth to silence, snow, and shadow. 
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Lite at tlie Silver Stag, which had been full of peace be* 
fore, now deepened into happiness. The beatitude of con- 
fessed and iPutual love was there; nor was there any 
hindrance to it, nor any shade to mar it. 

The old Mere Bris had grown to regard with unusual 
favour this golden-haired young stranger, who treated her 
with all a son’s reverent kindliness ; and she offered no 
opposition to his marriage with Madelon, desiring only 
th^ he should achieve some public success that should be 
a guarantee of his ability to add somewhat to her own 
slender store. And to Ihis Carlos Merle offered but little 
opposition : he was too proud and honcwSt to seek to live in 
idleness upon these women ; and, indeed, though he knew 
it not, so much of tho desire of rest, and so little of the 
desire of passion, was in his love, that it was almost enough 
to him to be certaln’'of ihia simple asylum and this innocent 
affection that he had already gained. So all things went 
smoothly and joyously in this primitive and peasant spot. 
His pictures were completed ; his time was his own ; he 
coula spend it at will with Madelon ; aiding her in her out- 
door tasks ; Watching her in her in-door occupations ; 
listening kinaly to the old dame’s legendary lore; and 
even spending his strength in such useful fashion as the 
hewing of wood for the winter firing, and the fetching of 
buckets of water from the distant well in the orchard. As 
for Madelon — there was in her fathomless eyes such a look 
of tranquil intensity, of unutterable joy, as I have never 
seen on any human face ; she spoke but seldom ; but her 
voice as she sang at her work llad the sweetne.ss in it of 
one continual hymn of praise; and to her tho russet 
autumn was as the goldon dawning of years of perpetual 
summer. 

Buss alone was ill-satisfied. 

‘It is not well,’ he muttered to mo. *It is not well. 
He is sincere? — 0 ^^es, ho is sincere; men mostly are 
whilst they talk of love. But it is only affection with him ; 
there is no passion in it ; and no man, with his beauty and 
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bi$ imtnx^ ever passes bypas^on all bis lifelong. 
know thab one day — and me too. But we can do no good. 
Don’t let ns talk of it.’ 

‘ Is passion such a good tlung, then P ’ 

Euss growled a whole satire, 

* (Jood ? It is a "€evil, my dear ; and one that the dog 
I told yon about never succeeded in driving out, whether 
from ennreh, or castle, or cottage. It is a devil that will 
tempt Carlos Merle, sooner or later ; and it will drag him 
away from her in the end, let him seek or strive as he may.* 

Tne winter soon came. It was very cold, but very 
bright. Carlos sold a little landscape to a stranger who> 
resting at the Silver Stag, chanced to see, and paid five 
gold pieces for it ; and he spent all the five in purchasing 
a set of fifrs for Madelon, She chid him geimy for the 
extravagance, but smiled on him for the love shown therein. 
She wrapped them about her mother, and moved blithely in 
the snow to feed her poultry and her doves, quit© warm in 
her dress of serge, from the rapture and the peace iihat 
dwelt together in her heai’t. 

The broad low kitchen of the place was always ruddily 
bright froiUfethe big fire of wood that burned on an old- 
fashioned hearth, built long, they said, ere stoves were 
known. It had a pleasant odour always in it, from thr 
many herbs that hung from the ceiling beams ; knots of 
dried thyme, and marjoram, and sage, and rue. The 
reddened light of the stormy \^nnter days plated cheerily 
upon the brass and pewter that, shining like gold and silver, 
filled the black oak shelves. 

All day long the little birds would crowd under the case- 
ments for food that Madelon threw them ; and the droll- 
visaged ducks, and the neat coquettish hens, when west or 
cold# would com© through the door she opened for thorn—* 
the former with solemn march, and shrewd alhsoeing eyes, 
the latter* with coy dainty steps, and shy sidelong glances— 
and go straightway to the hearth, and there sit and dry 
their plumage and dress themselves, and turn their heads 
over their shoulders to survey themselves, precisely as I 
have seen great ladies do before their mirrors. When dusk 
closed in, and the fowls were all at roost, and the oil lamp 
lighted, Euss and I would lio alone within the warmth of 
the logs, watching, wdth dreamy pleasure, the big copper 
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Jiettle of soup swinging in •the chimney ; whilejspld Mere 
Brfe dozed in tlm corner, and Madelon, with her^reateyes 
all dilated and eloquent, listened to some chant du dlcle 
rend aloud to her by her lover s melodious vibrating voice. 

It was a happy winter time ; and in^it I almost forgot 
tny two past years of miaery. Not quite : for a dog never 
wholly forgets^ and, having its spirit once broken, is never 
altogether the same dog again. Naturally the eyes of 
creatures of our race are fuller of glee, mirth, readiness, 
and gladness than the eyes of any otlier living things ; but 
most of ihem are clouded. by sadness, by terror, and by the 
constant apprehension which your brutal training leaves on 
them, long before they have even reached their prime. 

It wras a hard winter, so far as cold 'went. Jhe great 
black woods were icc-bound, arid the water of the duck- 

I iond had to be broken every morning for the old carp to 
ireathe. Madelon put over the doorway a little oat-sheaf 
for the birds, in a fiishion she had learned of some German 
artist ; and the casements were thick with dense, white, 
glittering frost with every da^u that rose. But though so 
chill without, life went within gladly and brightly, Tlio 
first real chill of the year seemed to fall when it was no 
longer possible for C^-rlos to longer defer his visit to the 
Salon. 

His pictures had been accepted ; he went to the assem- 
bling of the. critics. He was to rest there the night, and 
was to return on the morrow, bringing his tidings with him. 
As he quitted the little porch Madelon thrust a covered 
basket into his hand. 

‘It is the <iarrier-dovo Fleurctto,* she whispered to him, 
while her voice was full of love not sp('keii in phrases. 
‘She has often become between this and Paris. If all bo 
well with you, loose her, She will be back lierc in two 
hours.’ 

So Pleurette w’eut with him on his pilgrimage ; for the 
electric wires w ere a costliness not dreamed of by these 
poor and simple people, liuss, and I, and Madolon tarried 
behind in the old, oaken, dusky chamber. It was a drear, 
dark day, with fitful gusts of storm-wind, and sudden 
driving clouds of rain — a day full of melancholy and , of 
foreboding; a day that makes dogs howl, and men pen 
satires, and women sit all day long weaiily watching the 
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fiweepitig on and oif* of the black miats. Madelon did 
hotiseho1^,work of the daj none the leas quickly or well y 
but everi^now and then she started," as a blast shook the 
honse; and when her labour was done, sat with fevered 
cheeks by the casement, looking out with wistful eyes for 
the clearance of the skies that should allow the dove’s soft, 
slender wings to beat their safe way home. Her whole 
soul was in her lover’s fame, eveu though she knew fame 
was her cruellest rival. 

The day passed very wCiirily to us all. 

There came back no Eleurette. 

Madelon kei)t the shutters down an hour later than was 
her custom, and stood gazing out into the shadowy bleak 
night for the white small form of her messenger ol hope. 

* Close the window, mafille^ called her old mother from 
the chimney-corner. ‘It is quite dark, and ? there may 
come beggars around, or worse — drawn by the light in the 
lattice.* 

Madelon obeyed witli that curiously implicit obedience 
which characterises French filial duty, and camo and sat 
down by her lamp ; and began to sew — mending a worn 
summer blouse of Carlos Merle’s, Her mother did not 
see that her eyes were wet with tears — ^but I saw. Je 
rente : in t'en vast 8uch is eternally the requiem over 
all women’s loves ; when the woman has loved well. 

The long evening went slowly, very slowly. The 
bubbling of the copper pot, and the crackling of the fire 
logs, were the only sounds upon its stillness. Kuss once 
moved toward her, and laid his great head on her knee, and 
gazed into her face with great loving eyes of sympathy an4 
reverent pity. Madelon stopped and kissed him, and tears 
fell on his Ibrehead. 

‘ It is thus that it must be, Buss,’ slio murmured over 
him. 

The evening and the night passed; the morning broke 
fairer, though still cold. About noon a little flash of white 
glimmered in the steely sky ; there was a murmuring 
noise ; and, beating against the casement, there fell down 
the dove. Madelon caught her with a low cry. 

She was not cold nor wet, and could not have been 
loosed until that morning. He had forgotten to send bei 
borne. 
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Beneath lier left win^? was a note. As Madolon r^d it 
ehe grew pale— paler than she •ever had been through all 
this winter-time. 

* What does he say ? ’ cried the old mother from her 
chimney-corner, eager to learn the best or worst. 

IVladeloa waited a moment ere she replied. When she 
did so her voice was calm. 

^Only three words, ma mre. ** Success! Return to- 
morrow.** * 

* To-morrow 1 * cried Mere Bris. * He said this day — this 
day, beyond a doubt.* 

Yes. But how likely it is that he has met with friends, 
imd — see, wrfij — he has success at last. No wonder he 
itoys from us ! ’ 

Then she left the chamber ; closing the door upon her, and 
carrying with her the tired, thirsty, ruffled dove. 

Carlos did not come that day, nor the next, nor the 
next. 

Madolon said nothing, not a w^ord, save at such times as 
she answered, to her mother’s petulant quibbles, that it was 
natural and fitting he should stay ; that ho was his own 
master ; and that he owed them nothing. 

But the time dragged drearily; and she never sent 
Heurette back to the city. 

With the fourth day indeed he came, sweeping through the 
snow^, with his yellow locks on the wind, and hi.s lair face hot 
with proud passionate glow. He rushed straight to where 
Madelon stood, having risen in startled amaze ; he clasped 
her hands, he kissed her dress, he showered letters, and 
tapers, and gold upon her lap ; at first ho flung himself at 
ner feet, and letting his head drop down upon her knees, 
sobbed like a woman. 

‘ I have the desire of my life ! * ho cried to her. ‘ I have 
the desire of my life — I am famous ! * 

It seemed, as I gathered awhile afterwards, that he had 
in truth achieved the most singular success of the winter ex- 
hibitions, and redeemed, almost in a day, the painful and 
long decade of disappointment and of failure. The general 
crowds of Paris flocked to stand before the Faustine ; but 
some half-score of perfect judges offered him well-nigh its 
weight in gold for th%t little study of the woman at the 
lattice. 
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^austme waa one 6f tlibse wonderiful a&d iHB^Iimeoua 
BUGoesses wHgIi fioinetimes''seke on the world with a fored 
qnite out^de criticism, and quite beyond attack. 

Peo])le flocked in herds to see it ; and on the dass oi 
which it was tho representative it seemed, they s«tid, tc 
exercise the strongest and most irresistible fascirlSi-tiqn. 

The day of tho first exhibition had been a day of unsha- 
dowed triumph for Carios. His name had leapt to all tho 
lips of Paris ; and great artists, long neglected ahd eon- 
temptuous of him, had turned and sun^eyed him with a 
&irious puzzled look, as though they said, * Eh, then, who, i« 
this that has been amongst us, and lha" we have denied 1 ^ 

Th^ denied him no longer. The popular voice is Hty 
seldom indeed tho voice divine ; but occasionally it does 
speak with the prescience, the spontaneity, th^ irresistible 
verdict of a godlike fiat. It spoke thus in his election; 
and against such a choice his rivals had no power. 

The Faustine had been sold ere it had hung two hours — 
sold for an enormous sum, as many said. For the AVoman 
at the Lattice ho had, with an artist's and a lover's im- 
provident, unwise spirit of fanciful attachment, refused all 
the offers made to him. 

* Are you mad ? ’ painters had whispered him. * Faustina 
in a year will be worth to you millions of francs, and that 
little panel will never again 'fetch so much as they tender 
you for it now.’ But Carlos had shaken his head, and 
been firm. ‘ Shall a man sell his soul ? ’ he had said in his 
heart. So the Faustine hung there, sold at her birth, as 
befitte d the likeness of a courtesan j but for the woman in 
the moonlight there was no gold chaffered. 

And he came back to us, wild and drunk with the wine of 
his fame ; he wept, he laughed, he threw himself like a child 
before the crucifix; he scattered grain in huge golden 
showers to the birds upon the snow ; he waltzed, ho sang, 
he was like one possessed ; and all this was beautiful in 
him, because his own youth had so much beauty, and all 
his ecstasies had so much truth. Then he grew very^quiet, 
and came and stretched Himself upon tho hearth, and lay 
there with his head leaning upon Madelou’s knee. 

‘ I shall be great,* he murmured passionately to her. 
ready — in a day— my name is famous, and men say bf my 
work that it has in it the germ of the eternal And what 
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.jsljonld t haveT)e$li wlirtm riolieft, aiid 

fame, artd ionotfirp, and life,. all are due ? ' 

faee was in shadow, and he was not looting up to it, 
but into the burning embers of the wood ; or he would have 
aeon a smile upon it that only the martyrs ivear. 

‘Be great; 1)e*« greatest/ 'she whispered to him, *So 
shall I he content,’ 

And yet I think she knew so wtU that, saying this, she 
also saltt, * Go from me, and never more return.* 

division already had commenced: passion and ambition 
will scarce ever live together. They are as two fierce para- 
slte^j which will not share with that which they cling to and 
(fCerfode, but must have all or nothing. Here and there, in- 
they may grow side by side together *, w^hen they do, 
the world has no strength to stand against that furious 
fusion of strange forces. 

'The first note of fame to him brought the first note of pain 
to her. He needed now to be perpetually passing to Paris. 
It seems that fame is such an i^^nis fafuus that a man, if 
' he once lose his personal watch o\'er it, fears to see it sink 
into the marshes of oblivion. 

It was natural that ho rejoiced in his fresh-won success ; 
that the new voices of praise wTre very sweet upon his long- 
thirsting ear ; that the new life which had opened for him al- 
lured him with an enchantment he scarcely sought to resist. 

It was natural, moreover, for his name’s sake, or he thought 
it was, that he should have a studio in the heart of the 
artist- world, now that this world was busied with his works. 
AH Madelon said was simply, ‘ What is best for thee, is 
for me happiest.* 

The old mother grumbled at thethought of his considering 
sonje other abode so needful for him, jiyst because he had 
won his way a little on to the tongues ci men. 

But he pleaded his excuse with his graceful kindly filial 
fashion. 

‘ Hay, mhe, it is not a home that I seek ; my home is 
hpre,* he answered. ^ I do but go to Paris as to an armoury- 
shop, where I may be nigh at hand for the battle ; to circum- 
vent my foes, and to secure my victories/ 

« And Madelon urged his cause also. ‘ It is best, indeed, 
ffihe, All painters must have a working-place in Paris, The 
world is never so fond of genius that it will ever run far into 
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rtnmge corners and village-hearihs to «e^k it* It is best 
out in the mart, with the rest of men’s merchandise.’ 

‘ Fou do not want to be happy, MadelonI’ retorted the 
old woman sharply. 

Madclon smiled — that same sweet dreamy smile that had 
such an unfathomable meaning in it. ^ . 

‘ Nay, she answered, ‘let him be so first.’ 

So it came to pass that, when the turn of the year came, 
and the first signs of life were stirring under the bark of^the 
trees, and the ice of the pools, and the dark sodden moul^ bf 
the gardens, Carlos Merle had a studio of his own in the heart 
of the Art- world of Paris, and stayed there all the week, and 
only came to the Silver Stag at tne close of each sixth da^t 

It was inevitable, I suppose ; they said so. Paris bad 
place for him now, and he went to fill it ; the. voices were 
glad about him, they were pleasant on his ear. The world 
spoke his name ; he liked to hear it sounding. Ifen pointed 
him out when he paxacd ; and was proud of that finger- 
homage. Crowds stood all day long about his pictures; 
he was pleased to stand near also, and see that worship of " 
the multitude which worships the artist as it worstiipa 
the god — blindly and yet unerringly. It was natural, I 
suppose, that Paris should draw him thus, daily and daily, 
more and more towards it. It was natural, doubtless ; but 
at the Silver Slag the spring was dreary. 

The sweet scent of the russet fallow turned upwards under 
the Plough ; the hoes began to boom about in the pale sun- 
shine; the ducks found shoots of cress under the chill water ; 
the swallows came from Africa, and as they twittered under- 
neath the eaves, told to tlie home-staying doves a thousand 
stories of the old Libyan world. It was earliest spring 
with all things ; but it seemed to us rather like the setting 
than the resurrection of the year. 

Tet Carlos came with every seventh day — came with burn- 
ing eyes, and eager words, and proud glad laughter, and spoke 
incessantly of the great life that had opened to him with his 
victory. The world was transfigured to him. He was no 
longer poor, or neglected, or alone. He had present ease and 
future wealth secured. Men sought him ; housps opened to 
him ; friends came around him ; he was known ; and in that 
one word there lies for genius all the width that yawns be- 
tween heaven and hell. The very suddenness of it made it the 
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sweeter ; and he went to the phantasmagoria of the world 
with all the eagerness, and almost all the ignorance, of a 
child. 

Vice had had scant temptation for him earlier, because 
clothed in rags rather than in robes. But now pleasure, for 
the first time, smiled on him from the sweet gay eyes of 
dainty, velvet-footed, silvery-voiced women. Their allure- 
ments were not easily forgotten when he returned to the 

S iiet homely innocence of his little woodland shelter. Not 
at he loved it less, or less loved Madelon ; but he seemed 
like the carrier-birds, which, though they are never easy 
until they have reached their home, yet, resting but a 
moment there, desire to fly forth again. 

He poured out on her the same passionate gratitude. He 
still beheld in her the force whereby he had been lifted up 
to gi’eatncss. llo came to her for all his highest inspira- 
tions, He brought to her, as of yore, all his thoughts, and 
his hopes, and his dreams. Ho beheld in her the most per- 
fect of created women, whose shoe-latchet he was not worthy 
to unloose. But still with the sunrise of every first day of 
the week he went, as an arrow from the bow ; and though his 
eyes‘ofteiitimcs]ookcd back, his swift lOet never tarried once. 

On some of these seasons of departure he would take mo 
with him, having grown to like me in a lashion, though not 
deeply. Take me into the great white gleaming city, that 
seemed all colour, and tinsel, and marble, and foliage ; and 
into his little atelier, where already the world was flocking, 
because he had ]}amted a courlosaii in such sort that all of 
her kind rocogiiised their own likeness. 

The atelier w^as somewhat high in air, in a famous part of 
the artist-town. He had taken it f r om a rich young amateur, 
and it was full of eastern stuffs, curious woods, cabinets, 
cushions, and all manner of quaint glittering rubbish brought 
from Asian bazaars. Its window looked on a pile of zincroof, 
and its spiral staircase was daik and narrow, and its north 
light was obscured. If I had been an artist, I think I should 
never have paiuted so well in this small, luxurious, gaudy 
chamber, with its stuffs, and metals, and skins, as in that 
broad, low, wooden room, all open to the light, and swept by 
the free winds of heaven, and scented by the odours of the 
woods and fields without. Indeed, I know not why it was, but 
1 felt a curious fancy that m this Parisian studio Carlos would 
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sever pamt again as lio had painted when the Paustlne rose 
to li^e. 

This little, dusky, bedizened, crowded, gilded chamber, 
wdth its pieces of art and its fabrics of India, might be a 
paradise to him, because to him it represented resurrection 
from a death in life, and was as the temple of victory. But 
to me it was only a den, pastille-scented, charcoal-heated, 
stifling with artificial aroma, and bounded by four narrow 
close walls, all hung with fantastic gold Japanese shapes, 
on a ground of black, that made me shudder whenever I 
looked at them. 

It was' not' dull, for there were throngs all day long com- 
ing in and going out ; men and women also, who came 
because the Paustine was the fashion. Beside, that singu- 
lar beauty which he possessed was fair in the sight of the 
sated dames of the capital, as in the th on ghiful wistful eyes 
of Madolun. It was a beauty imlaiiied and yet suft, virile 
and yet appealing, that had a sorcery for women ; and ere 
long the great ladies of Paris vied to seat this superb young 
painter at their board and welcome him within their nre- 
sencc-cliambers. ^ Je sicis pauvre' ho would object to their 
flattering overtures, with his gracious half -proud diffidence. 

‘ Qu*est~ce que c'^st qa V they would answer. 

♦So, though ho waited within all the day, I was always 
loft alone at twilight, and the key was tumedinthc studio- 
door, and rarely ever again unturned until the first streak 
of dawn. Ho painted scarcely at all. How could he ? He 
had done so much in the summer and early autumn, because 
Ae had gone to bed almost with the kine, and risen always 
with the lark. But now that his days and evenings were 
all spent cither in the gay wild laughing company of wits, 
and rhymesters, and ]jlaywrights, and artists, or in the 
dazzling brilliancies of the great world of society, work 
was impossible. i 

Ho not think that Canos spent all his gains upon liim- 
self. O no ! He spent them royally ; and every manner of 
good thing and gracious gift found the way to Mere Brig 
or to Madelon. He had received as many orders as he 
would have been able to execute, working at the hardest,, 
in the coming two years ; and no thought that an hour’s 
illness, a street accident, a horse’s kick, might turn his 
Eldorado afresh into a desert, ever weighed on the sunny 
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sangahie glow of his fervid temperament. Ho intended to 
labour assiduously, he said—when — ^when all this novelty 
should have worn ofE — when ho should have in a measure, 
received his recompense for his ten years of weariness and 
pain. 

So that when with every sixth day he went to the Silver 
Stag, and the old mother would ask petulantly of him what 
the week’s work had beheld done, he would murmur 
hurriedly a thousand picturesque words, sketching a thou- 
sand pictur(3sque scenes. It was the spring ; it was just 
April ; it was the height of the world’s follies. All things 
seemed so fair and new ; people were kind ; and the days 
fied so fast ; and friendships such as those ho made were 
fame and fortune likewise. And Madclon, wdio never asked 
him questions such as these, would call softly across to her 
mother from whence she sat at work by the casement, 
‘ Carlos is right, mere. It is such people as these that are 
fitting for him ; their voices are fame.* 

But I think she only said it to disarm ilie sharpness of 
the old woman’s irritable tongue ; for I think that Madelon 
knew that the greatness of the artist cannot come from 
without ; that genius is a curlew best rocked on the tossing 
crest of a roughened sea ; and that for him by whom a 
thirsty car is lent to the world’s homage, the tocsin of 
feebleness, if not of failure, has already sounded. 

The gladness of the man is come when the crowds lisp 
his name, and the gold fills his hand, and the women’s 
honeyed adulations buzz like golden bees about his path ; 
but how often is the greatness of the artist gone and gone 
for ever ! 

Because when the world denies you it is easy to deny the 
world ; because when tiie bread is bitter it is easy not to 
linger at the meal ; because whei* the oil is low il is easy 
to rise with dawn ; because when the body is without sur- 
feit or temptation it is easy to rise above earth on the 
wings of the spirit. Poverty is very terrible to you, and 
kills your soul in you sometimes ; but it is like the northern 
blast that lashes men into Vikings ; it is not the soft lus- 
cious, south wind that dulls them into lotus-eaters. 

In the north wind Carlos Merle had staggered to his 
Tcet, and been proud, and been sttong, and had conquered ; 
m the south he was ready to say, ‘It is sweet; leave me 
alone ^ 1 have lived ! * 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

CLiOPATBii 

•It as you said,* I lamented to Russ. 

* Of course,’ ho made answer, ^ where two people love it 
is always the deep heart that breaks itself for the shallow 
one. O — I do not say his is shallow really, but it is for 
this passion. Do you not know that a man’s passions are 
just like the channels of water-courses ? some seasons they 
are narrow as runlets, others they are as broad as rivers ; 
sometimes a child can straddle athwart them, and plumb 
them with his little forefinger, and at others a man shall not 
, cross them with safety to his own life. It just depends on 
how the storm has come down.’ 

Which was no doubt true ; and the storm-drum never 
yet has beaten that has warned men of a fatal passion. 

So the spring time came, and went, sadly at the Silver 
Stag ; though there was no lack of guests and of passers-by 
all through that lovely cowslip time. There wore always 
artists, of some standing or another, staying there, from 
the grey-headed masters to tho laughter-loving students, 
and one and all llicso talked of Carlos Merle. 

By Made! oil’s desire no ono knew aught of the relation- 
ship between them, and so they spoke ol him fully and 
frankly as of a familiar mutual theme of interest. It 
was only when tliey touched, as she thought, too closely on 
the personal matters of his life that she would check their 
converse ; as though, in the pure undivided loyalty of her 
soul, she feared to seem to do him the dishonour to glean 
by hearsay what he withheld from confidence. But old 
Manon Bris, less scrupulous and more inquisitive, asked 
all she could of his life in the city from the men who came 
beneath her roof, and caught many glimpses in it of ex- 
travagance, and heedlossness, and pleasure, that wore the 
look of evil to her sturdy peasant’s mind. 

‘ Carlos lives as a prince in Paris,’ she muttered to her 
daughter. 

‘ 0 no, mh'e,* Madeion answered her in deprecation. ‘ He 
lives as every artist that is at all known must do. Do not 
believe that boy Looloo’s chatter; he is a. little scaramouch, 
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wbo thmkis it a feast to get a full meal of roast chestnuts, 
his people have always been so poor, and he is such a child ; 
he can ne of no judge of how a man should live.* 

‘Carlos was as poor two months ago ! * 

* Not quite, nihre ; and beside, if ho were, he has earned 
a largo wage, and a Just, since then ; he may surely have 
some pleasure from tiio price ot his own labours.’ 

‘ He win never marry you, Madelon,’ muttered the old 
woman, in discontent and doubt. 

‘ He would marry me now, if I would have it so,’ 
MedeW answered her gently. 

AvA this was true, for every time that Carlos came back, 
thither he renewed with almost feverish entreaty his offer 
of iSin immediato union. But perhaps Madelon detected 
the accent of honour only, and not of passion in his words ; 
or perhaps she felt, that ho sought to bind his will by law, 
because he felt it unstable in inclination ; at any rate she 
imswered to him always, ‘Not yet.’ 

It was not from any fear for herself I atu sure. Madelon 
was not the kind or w’^oman that fears ; I think it was 
rather that she feared for him, and that she desired to leave 
this beautiful future, which was now unclosing to him, 
altogether free and entirely w ithont claim or lien on it. 

‘ Servitude is well for women,’ she would say to him ; 
‘ they are hardly happy free ; but with men it is otherwise : 
—liberty is the very marrow of tljcir bones.’ 

And she would not wed wuth him earlier than that late 
autumn time w^hich her motlier had originally fixed. Yet 
though she was so resolute, her cheeks grow thinner, and 
her eyes larger and brighter every day ; and I think that, 
if she had once heard the pleading of actual love quiver in 
his voice, she would have put her liaiul in hi« and never 
have withdrawn it till tho priest’s benediction had made it 
his own. 

Maybe those w'-omon arc happiest w'ho easily deceive 
themselves. Madelon w^is not of them. The esscnihil 
truthfulness in her made her, no doubt, specially keen to 
feel any grain of truth that was lacking in others. ‘ He 
does not really love me,’ she had told herself the very night 
on which she first heard of his love ; and the loAvlinoss of 
her self-esteem made it appear t o her impo»fc?ible that he 
Vver should do so. 
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The full deep spring came; the great plumes ai the 
lilacs nodding everywhere, and the grasses all yellaw with 
cowslip bells. The days began to grow long, and be sultry 
at noon. The mavises and linnets sang all the light hours 
through, scarce still even at the noontide. But ov^ the 
place a certain sadness fell — in the deserted painting-room 
the shadows lay unbroken by any passing foot ; to the well 
in the orchard Madelon went alone ; nor even now would 
she -wait to bind a coil of ivy round the handle of the pail, 
or gather the big white marguerites that grew there, to 
make of their petals a sundial for love. In the few times 
that brought thither a laughing group of students and of 
girls, she served them silently with wine and milk, honey 
and meat, cofEee and cake, and then withdreiw^ herself, so 
far as might be possible, from out the hearing of the mirth- 
ful cadences of laughter; and in the evenings, when the 
day "was done and the little latch lay quiet in the gate, she 
would take her work and sit beside the open lattice, look- 
ing ever and again at the calm gray sky Beyond, as in the 
picture he had drawn. 

But the look that was in her eyes no longer seemed the 
same. The hush of maidenhood was gone, the rapture of 
marriage and maf ernity had not come ; there was only the 
vague, ])assioiiatc, dumb fmguish of the womanhood, which, 
in the same hour that it learns passion, learns likewise 
abandonment. 

Now, amongst those youths who came and went in the 
golden April days, amongst tjie lilacs of the Silver Stag, 
young painters of careless tongue and mirthful mischief, 
there were many w^ho spoke of the doings of Carlos in 
Paris, and tangled many names with his, as young men 
will. But chiefly they quoted one, a name of melody and 
meaning — Cl copatre. 

Madelon grow paler whenever the name was mentioned ; 
but she never asked w^hom it might mean. Perhaps she 
knew. 

‘ You are painting the portrait of Cleopaire P ’ she said 
straighlly to him when he next came. He started and 
looked at her, 

‘ Who told you so ? ’ — it was the first thing that he had 
not of his own accord related to her. 

‘ The students say so,^ she answ’ered. ‘ Is it true? * 

‘Yes; it is true, for that matter,’ 
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Her voice «ank rery low.. 

* She i» a bad womaa^ Carlos P * 

* A vile womim — 

* Why have you ai|ght to do with her then ? * 

* To do !*«*she is a perfectly beautiful woman ; she sought 
a portrait of me. She is an empress in her way. Was it 
worth while to refuse? * 

He spoke hurriedly, bending to and fro a bough of 
blofisommg lilac. 

‘ I thought you would never paint portraits ? * 

‘ ISTo, nor do I — ^but this woman is like no one else. She 
is a woman that comes once in five centuries ! ' 

‘ She is so beautiful ? — 1 understand.’ 

^No, you cannot understand/ ho muttered. ‘Madelon, 
Madelon, I swear to you that I never hated the Faustine 
of my fancy more than I hate this hell -born Cleopufcre ! * 

She looked at him earnestly ; and a shudder ran through 
her. 

^Tou defied Faustine!’ she murmured with a shiver. 
* O, my love, my love, my love, — beware ! ’ 

It was one of the few moments in which the great 
affection in her broke up into yearning and passionate 
speech. 

Carlos stooped and kissed her; but his face was flushetl, 
and his caressing answer was incoherent in its breathless 
and vague promise. 

And witn the dawn of the morning he went back to 
Paris. 

During the week, which was now May, there came many 
parties of students to the gardens of the Silver Stag ; and 
they often spoke this one name — Cl^optoe. So they 
had christened a strange woman, come two summer 
seasons earlier to Paris. They spoke of her great torch- 
light fete, of her carriage with silver wheels, of her great 
^sapphire hollowed for a sweetmeat box, of her domino 
poikvdered wdth fire-flies in gold, of her enormous stakes 
won at games of dice, of her tiny house, that though so 
small was as perfect as a palace, and filled with all fabulous 
worth. And they said, also, with gay laughter, that her 
last caprice was Carlos Merle. 

‘Your old friend will faro ill, Madelon/ they laughed to 
her, not meaning cruelly, because they kpew pot where 
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they wounded. * He goes every day to paint the portrait 
of Cldopitre — 0, hd — and no man ca^ look long upon her 
and live! They say that seeing how lie had painted 
Faustine, she was minded to liave her v^geance.’ 

Madelon never made answer; except once, when she 
said, gravely, that to speak at all of such as Cleop&tre to 
honest women was not well. Which silenced the reckless 

J ouths ; and made them mute on the subject, for they held 
er in reverence and love. 

As for me, where he left me in the quiet country place, 
I wondered ceaselessly what she ccuid be, this strange and 
marvellous creature, whom they had christened thus ; they 
had depicted her in their words till I seemed to behold her, 
with her full-lidded lustrous eyes, that had such magnetism 
in them ; with her curling lips, that so seldom spoke, yet 
breathed a sorcery over men ; and with her chain of tawny 
topaz, that seemed like a yellow snake about her throat. 
Any way, — I felt that she was evil. 

As the season grew, and the summer came, the men who 
spent their leisure at the auherge ceased to speak of Carlos 
Merle when Madelon or her mother were by. When they 
were alone, I heard them talk of him, of how his head was 
turned by the delirium of succc-ss, of how ho was like one 
drunk with his triumphs ; of how ho flung his gold broad- 
cast, so that he must soon be more utterly than ever a 
beggar ; of how ho was devoured body and soul by one 
passion, and of how his genius was consuming as a reqi^ in 
a flame. 

‘ It is Cleopatre,’ they said. ‘ She kills them all so. 
You remember the Prince do Perras ! — ruined in one 
winter, and run through the heart for her by a Bussiau, 
when she had pillaged him to her will. Becall too how it 
was with Bemald^s, when he had wakened up all Europe 
with that Venus of his — how she set herself to steal the 
nerve from his arm, and the cunning from his hand, and 
the Are from his brain, till he never rounded a line of 
marble more, but died raving mad in Bic^tre ! It will be 
the same here.' 

* It is Cl^opitre,’ another echoed one day : an old wise 
man, grown gray in the service of Art. ‘ There are women 
who abhor genius ; women to whom it is horrible that a 
man should live who can be sufficient for himself ; women 
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who set thmselves to tempt, and corrupt, and destroy it, 
as the devils of the legends set themselves to kill innocence. 
It offends them, insults them, escapes them, outrages them, 
because it defies tjiem — and they set themselves to have 
their vengeance on it ; and to drag it down into the dust, 
where they can spit on it. There are women whose whole 
life is a war against all that lifts men out of hell ; they are 
scorpions who spit death upon every holy thing.’ 

Did Madelon hear as well as I heard ? 

Sometimes I feared that she did, for her face grew utterly 
wpary^ and she never once now lilted a song as she worked. 
What could she do ? 

Ah^ nothing ! — only wait, and wait, and wait with that 
sublime patience which is the heroism of such women. 

The throbbing summer came ; all heat, and colour, and 
storm, and wondrous light. There seemed fire in all the 
scarlet roses and all the electric skies, and all the hot hard 
days, in which the very bees seemed drunk, and the vexy 
cattle drugged. Everything was silent, and gasping, and 
white with furnace heat, all things languished, stupefied 
yet burning, as a man may lie in the height of a mortal 
fever. 

In the sultry height of the summer the visits of Carlos 
altugeiher ceased. 

There came no word of explanation from him, there was 
only silence. 

The long evening stole away on every Saturday, and sank 
dovm into night, and the little click of the latch sounded 
no more through the stillness. The Sunday noons brought 
with them the gay glM partic.s of youths and maidens who 
romped together through the iall seeding grasses and the 
yellowing corn, who loaded Ihcuiselvcs with fruits and gar- 
hinds of green leaves, who danced in the dewy siarlight, 
and sang, and shout(?d, and chas<sl <.ach other through the 
shady espaliers and the blossoming lime-tree walks. But 
be came no more with either noon or night ; we heard no 
more the gladsome challenge of his voice, we saw no more 
the proud, bright, golden head like the head of a youuj^ god. 

To the incessant questions of old Manon Bris, the painters 
who strayed thither only muttered now in answer that ho 
was well, that he was much sought in the world, that he 
was busied incjpssantly upon ihe portrait of Clcopatre ; and 
they would adU no more, or had no more to add. 
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' Toil are sure it is well with him P ^ Madelon ©»ce ashed 
of a white-headed artist, laying Ixer , hands upon his SAi, 
with a look from which his ©yes turned away. 

‘ It is well with his body, with his fame, with his riches,’ 
the old man muttered. ‘ Not well with his scml.’ 

On tlie morrow Madelon told her mother that she was 
about to go to Paris. The old woman did not seek to op- 
pose her, and she was merciful enough to ask nothing of 
her errand. 

Once she grumbled that, in her own youth, she would 
have thought it shame to go seek one who neglected her 
for a wanton ; in her own girlhood w^omen had deemed that 
a lover who was not kept by his fancy wras ill-ke])t by his 
troth-ring. But her daughter only smiled as she heard-^ 
the faint fleeting smile of one whose thoughts lie tbo deep 
for tears, and whose love lies too high to be gauged by 
mortal eyes ; of one who is indifferent to appearance or 
to misconstruction. And at noon she went, wrapping about 
her a large dark cloak, and letting the fierce sun beat upon 
her unshaded head. 

To Buss she signed to sfayand guard the house ; forme 
she stopped, as though seeming to pity my wistful look of 
unspoken petition, and bore me with her beneath her arm. 

I believe that in a mannor the presence near her of ik 
little living thing which he had cherished had its consola- 
tion, and that 1 brouglit her sympathy because 1 loved him. 

It was a very burning after-day as we entered the city. 
The dust was thick and gray upon the streets, and the glare 
was great from the whiteness of the houses; there was not 
a breath of wind stirring, and the air smelt hot and sickly, 
and as though it were loaded with wino fumes, and the reek 
of opium smoke. 

Here and there a mosquito hooted, and a hornet buzzed, 
above the thronging cj*owds. 

Here and there the scarlet glitter of a troop of soldiers 
Hashed through tho shiidowless sunlight, like a blood-red 
shape of deiitli. 

She walked on long, not seeming to heed the oppression 
of tho tveather, or the scorching of the stones. She was 
not very certain of her way, and mistook it, and traced her 
•steps only again to retrace them very often. Presently wo 
?ame to a place that was thickly thronged j and tho people 
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were oomiug in and eut of the house, and talking very 
eagerly amongst themBelves, and she could hear the word 
that constantly recutred , — * CldopAtre, Cleopltre/ 

‘ Is it there ? ’ Madelon asked, and I saw her lips were 
dry and white as she did so. They told her that it was. 
She felt for a small coin, and ppid it in, where she saw 
others paying theirs, at a hole in the wall, where a money- 
taker sat ; then she passed through with the rest into a 
chamber hung with crimson cloth, into which the people 
wore pressing eagerly. I was hidden beneath her cloak, 
and passed in with her. 

The room was lighted by a flood of light pouring down- 
ward from the top, and this light was so managed that it 
fell wholly on a solitary picture at the further end, set in a 
carved frame of ebony. 

It was not a large picture ; but the multitude were 
breathless before it, as they had stood before Paustine. 

‘ It is her living self ! ’ they murmured. 

They meant the Cleopatre. 

She lay on a couch 01 purples and of lion skins, with her 
head leaning back on her arm, and her limbs lightly crossed 
on each other ; she was unclothed save where some heavy 
folds of a Tyi’ian robe were flung across her, and save for 
heavy rings of massive gold that clasped her ankles and her 
wrists ; she seemed just waking from slumber, and her eyes 
looked out from under their languid lids with a peculiar 
glittering, furtive, voluptuous, merciless regard, whilst with 
one hand slic drew against her scai’let lips one gorgeous 
blossom of tbe pomegranate. 

In the distance, beyond a marble archway, were the reeds 
reddening in the aftei>glow, the ruby skies of sunset, and 
one slender palm shaft cutting sharp against the gold of an 
E^ptian night. 

It was a wondrous picture ; marvellous because in its 
revival of the dead beauty of old Nile it also gave the 
living presentment of that beauty which Paris saw amidst 
it every day. 

It was Cleopatre — ^but Cleop&tro living, no less than 
Cleop&tre dead. 

‘ It is she !’ they murmured in ecstasy; for Cleopfttre was 
in a measure dear to them, by reason of that supremacy in 
infamy, that mercilessness in destruction, which made her 
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heroic and deified in their sight. . And it was she indeed 
they said, as they stood about the picture ; all the dmmy 
sensualism, all tne dormant power, all the oriental langout^ 
all the leonine force that were in the living woman were in 
the portrait also. 

* Before he could have painted ihal^ muttered an aged 
artist as he gazed, ‘ he must have sold his soul to her.’ 

Madelon gazed on it as on some dread thing that com- 
pelled her regard, even whilst it blinded her, as the light- 
ning fascinates, yet withers up the eyesight. I felt her 
tremble as she looked ; and she seized for support the 
brass rod that ran before the painting, severing tlie niche 
where it hung from the crowd of sight-seers. 

The cruelty and the splendour of this beauty ^eemed to 
fascinate, and to paralyse her, almost, as they did all men 
that gazed on them. She gazed on them. She gazed, and 
gazed, and gazed, until every drop of blood faded from her 
lips and cheeks; as though it were drawn out and absorbed 
by that imperial, scornful, deep-hued face, that made her 
owiMpale as a corpse, and poor as a faded violet. 

‘.How shall you be remembered one hour beside such as 
I?’ the mocking, changeless, lustrous eyes seemed to 
demand of her in their scorn ; and Madelon seemed to 
shiver, and droop, and die out as it wore, beneath that gaze. 

Those smooth, opal-hued, glistening limbs; that soft 
velvet skin, with the golden bloom of a fresh peach upon 
it : that dreaming repose of a half-banished sleep ; tMt 
curling month that half -caressed the flower ; that deep full 
bosom that heaved above its ceinture of dead gold ; how 
could the man who studied these, from their warm life 
•abandoned to his sight and touch, have had a thought, or 
wisli, or memory left for any other thing? 

Slic blamed him no more; she marvelled no more; but. 
her head dropped like one w^ho has been strickenia physical 
blow, and she turned, and went feebly out of the little 
crimson chamber, with the unsteady flickering step cf 
bodily sickness. 

To" resist, to hope, to believe in herself were no more pos- 
sible to her : with her own eyes she had behold this power 
against which she long in . blindness had contended ; with 
her own eyes she had seen what manner of thin^ it was, 
this sorcery of the senses, this lust of the flesh, this temp- 
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talioii iy the breath of a woman, wherein the strength of 
her enemy lay ; and she contended no more, sV no more 
rei^sted, but went feebly out into the sunshine, knowing 
that never again could sho have either place or memory 
withih his life. 

Ah! I have seen the same warfare many times; the 
same contest betwixt the soul and the senses, betwixt the 
love that is sanctity and the love that is devilry, betwixt 
the woman who seeks a man for the god-head there is in 
him* and the woman who seeks a man forthebeastiaJity there 
is in him ; and I have never seen it end in any other fashion 
than this; never seen it come to any other close, than for 
the lily to die away, crushed beneath his foot ; and for the 
passion-flower to grow high, and wild, and free in triumph, 
above the ruin of his house. 

; Madelon was a woman pure of soul, high of thought, 
loving nobly and with innocence, desiring the greatness of 
^hat which she loved, and seeking its honour before her 
own joy ; Cleopiitre bared her limbs to the painter's gazo, 
and looked into his with her burning cold eyes ; and gliding 
forth from her bath to her mirror, with the water glistening 
on her polished skin, said in her soul that he should love 
in such wise, that this love should kill all manhood, all 
conscience, all godliness, all genius within him, and deliver 
him over to her prostrate, worthless, a mockery of men. 

, Yet it was Cleopatre, and not Madelon, that he loved. 

Wherefore? Well, not because he was base; because 
there is a marvellous sorcery in the mere bodily beauty of 
women; and because there is a madness and a drunken- 
ness in love, that go best, as it seems, with the liberty and 
fever of vice. 

And this is why in love there is so much of woe, and so 
little of contentment ; because pure women are too ^old, 
and passionate women are too vile ; and when men stoop 
for kisses, their lips are either chilled to ice, or scorched 
with flame. Then, being content with neither, they break 
the bonds of love, and are pointed at as faithless, — ^nofc 
with much justice in the charge. 

Madelon went out into the street with the same feeble 
wandering gait ; and her face had a wan, scared, paralysed 
look upon it, as though she had seen some sight that had 
frozen her blood and stopped the pulses of her heart. 
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SbB moved mechanically out of the 
Bome^ol ^iet gardens of the public, whose 
their i^dows opposite the house where the pbiitanHH 
C^eop&tre was hung for exhibition. The 
almost deserted, and she sank down into a wood^ 
under the shelter of a great sweet-chestnut. One of 
guardians of the place approached her, and brought h®r a 
drink of water, thinking was faint. She put it a^de 
gently, and asked him only to leave her in peace. She sat 
there quite motionless, it must have been nigh an hour? 
and the gray, rigid, startled look upon her face never faded 
away. 

On the clear air the voices of the crowds, from the other 
side of the rails, came plainly to where we sat. Tlieykept 
going in and out of the picture-chamber by hhndrcde all 
the afternoon long. Cidop^tre was known to all in Paris, 
and this painting of her had a fascination as wide as^he^itjr, 

Erer^and anon there floated on the wind little fragnieil|#f 
of their talk j words of wonder, praise, and homage : the' 
artist of Faustine had been great, but the artist of Cldopatre 
was greater. It was well with his genius as yet. 

Madelori writhed as she heard. 

The desire of her prayers had been given to her, he had 
fame, and the world gave him honour ; — and she sat aJiue 
here, forgotten by him as the picture of the woman a|i the 
lattice was forgotten by Paris before the portrait of a 
courtesan! 8ho had voluntarily deliveriid him up to hdsart, 
she had willingly surrendered him to the claims of ambition; — ^ 
and all that art and ambition had don© had been to bring 
hull to the murderous ombraces, and reward him with the 
poisonous kisses of the deadliest temptress of Paris. 

‘ O, could ho but have been content without fame/ she 
cried ; but she know that he never could have been this, and 
that, if in selfishness she had striven to bind hiip down to 
the obscurity of her own humble and innocent life of labour, 
the stifled desires and the feverish unrest within him would 
have killed his peace in a slow torture as surely as hers 
was now slain at one deathblow. 

She had done that which was right, though the issue 
thereof was evil. 

After a while she rose and left the gardens, auda^ed her 
way to the place where his painting rooms were. X do not 
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1 ^ knew clearly what she meant to do. 1 boUeye 
felt fiome vkgue impulse, such as a wof^^u^ (whose 
fmlll/lbve yet made her humble, might well feel tir dook 
njorer-^and for the last time — upon his face, andftejfi^ 
for ever to the infamy of the temptress who had nob^^^d 
of her, ^ 

^People guided her willingly towards the artists’ quarter, , 
She knew little of the city, and in her misery seemed to 
have forgotten all she did laiow. ■* 

It was now quite late in the day, though the sun had not 
set ; it was still intensely hot, and the crowds were grow^ 
larger, as all those whose work was done camo out tp i^ck 
a breath of air under the sultry yellow skies. 

^ She made her way with some difficulty to tho street 
where his atelier was ; there was no one in the building 
jpacej)t an an old negress who had the charge of it, and who 
did ^ctf’little housework as the four or five painters living 
odlt’^ several floors required. This negress knew again, 
and roughly bade Madelon enter her little porter’s lodge, 
aaid rest. But Madelon scarcely heard, she only asked if 
Carlis Merle was now within the house. 

S^he old black woman looked at her curiously, standing 
fh her grimy den, a little old uncouth figure, black as soot, 
all rude vivid colours in her ragged dress. 

' ‘ Qarlus Merle! ’ she echoed. ‘ No, Carlos Merle rarely 
now.’ 

‘ life lives elsewhere ? ’ 

‘Elsewhere!’ the negress laughed grimly, ‘elsewhere! 
‘Who are you that do not know of tho caj'/rico of Cleo- 
pdtre ? ’ 

’ A shudder passed over Madelon’s form, but she was a 
resolute woman, and bravo, and she asked still : 

‘ What caprice is it that you mean ? ’ 

‘ Wliy ! her caprice, for sure, for this golden-c#led 
youth whom you speak of, this Carlos whom Paris for a 
little season has taken to calling a genius. Cleop&tre is 
very famous, very rich, very powerful, she can afford 
such fancies 1 and sho laughs to sec all her princes and 
nobles qp mad because she will for a while look at none 
but this painter.” 

‘ But she — she — ’ the words died on Madelon’s mputh ; 
she leaned against the wooden shaft of the lodge door,^'and 
her breath came in jpainful gasps. ^ 
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kiw, l^vgr^ fuimce gloyr in the w«irti iuid 
Ham Hnd oS 3Smt in it that burned in that ammifi 
-picttiftk, and made the rery marble of the hoUMS f to 
^i(diWEUr,«9t)id gotre ^ foeea of the women aU a wc^ and 
lar^^ look. „ 

j^e waadftped amleselv, stuimed with thia onagiii^ that 
Mk hot no oiil^ momoiy than its^f. None notra her ; * 
dnat-atained, woarj'footed woman, withont beauty 
kndttdth poor Bument,thero was nothing to mark her from 
QNwaa that patted to let her pass through iheus, without 
-M luuoh aa neiieisg the agony upon her nice. 

^Ooeo or twice a moan broke from her; hutitwaatho 
low to rc!kth any ear in those busied and heodAns throjiiftu 
^e gr^t doors of an old church stood open : w..thtu alT 
was cool, and dark, lAtd silent. She jiought its shadow, 
wsiaactiyely ; turning q .de from the red hot glow, and the 

shifting and unp^iyiag 

^ dHtggisd hm* tired limhs into a distant comer of the 
nUi^where one little silrer star of luht butned before a ^ 
piltire of thb Mater Itolorosa. ^ 

‘ JWojh® fe|oh her kueeSi--%od at last wepfe 
‘ JEt was witeinglit when the peal of tho choir aroused 
%(^aad m> <ur<$it forili from 1m shelter ouse more isdn 

jjfc- ^ ...il,., ..tWi .. ^ 

i JfiasMDwV ' she muttered, as she raised mein^ arms ; 
hm Intiewaa calm egBin< and the hmg haldts oi ae]{-«aoridl» 
idid seS*0(a}trol luMimdenm remember th'tt hm eld miHwr 
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iKod blolwn, there was a strong %hh wi^ tbalfili«?od' 
oat through the yellow draperiot thp i$ilt^ blltfiwhk 
aud a that Hiht there leased two iamit ; #0 1dti% *if w 
irotoa%who was oatelonsly thrown apmuift w ocmIhhtiL'' 
and earelessly watched the movcmtnt ox the ^adcroy 0^4 
hcdow ; the other that of a maa who iii his hm watclheil 
her, with all that passionate ecstasy, that rapt wtnndup |a 
hui gazo, which iMuie erer see in a man's eyes but <nioe. 
jLnd where he bent above her, half shadowed in the cUrtain’a 
thelter, he stooped Ips head, till his Ups tonohed ttwfrefiiant 
hahflbit loosely lay upon her shoimers. ^ 

t !!%e wofflifo, not chwgmg he% positumr iMfdbdt ind Vt 
r broad, calm, dreamy eyes rest ubiuot« 4 tlposi the crowd 
heneath. ^ < , 

7hen she stretched out her anuT lihot had one graatk 
sastem bangle of dead gold upon% and pointed 
portion of the church : ^ • -** 

‘ See I Ihere is your poor fool,’ she said, wifej 
«3ia upon ]^r smiling month. * '^1 
herf— liwwf* 

‘WV this woman, who (had erffifr ett^y gifv, 4 iDid 
gtUMfftMd ntwy Joy in absolute posse«i<!n, “ ’ 

isthe deeteuetiott of a creature,innocent,nbsliltti^iej 
had nereir harmed or crossed her f toAlili^tdl 
ere wtonen who loro to muider, and vpmm againdra 
{dl^woteoaeisorAae, T iC 

*im toital mockery of the words galvasdsed, |£aft(^ ' 




tato «udd©n cajiBcloHfueas. She ritiaed he^elf erect, aad 
Ipo^b^d straight at the ^roed golden caiiement, with its 
hlMO of colow^r. 

She wa^ a proud, put^, hrave-hearted crefttiire, and ahe 
found strength in that moment to .give hack .iwsom £oi* 
scorn. , ^ 

He, leaning there over the white shoulder of his wicked 
witch, and gazing whither she pointed, met that full, tip- 
ward took^f unutterable rebuke, and of unchangeable for- 
^vehess. 

* TliCir, eyes rested on one another. 

Carlos, seeming to lose all courage and couieKnesB, a. 
under eomo stroke oi sorcery, shivered, and covered hia 
face with his hands, and shrank back into the abyss of 
Wazing light behind him. 

Maoelon parsed onward with a steady stop, and with her 
hands clenChed upon the ivory cross above her heart. 

• The shadow ot the chm^cn had screened her from the 
view of her destroyer before the time that she staggered 
and fell down upon the stones of the great city, as Ben 
€)are had fallen in the market-place of the little northern 
burgh. 

A sweet gay burst of notour music broke over the 
crowds and through the summer night. It came from the 
open windows of the house where Cailos bad nxacle his 
choice to dwell 
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^ ts THB quahteb or the poob. 

The first thing that I remember subsequently was the 
loosening of some violent pressure about my throat, and a 
rush of blood through my head and throat that made mo 
blind and dizzy. 

Wben I fully recovered consciousness, I found myself in 
a small tew ptece crowded with innumerable flowers, dead 
and living, whi<A filled it wilh an intense odour tbait re- 
coiled to me, tUl I shuddered, the beautiful flower-filled 
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rottdof Ksorei’i^ a s^a 0 I gpi^is; 

roB6i^ and wild thy^ and snowy nietuSi-btidli/ aw 
Bdinmer things that grew; that road on ^hSoh in. Itg^'I 
had boon hunted and ston^, and singed with torehes, mjd 
beaten with sticks; and kicked r>om side to side, in the 
'comthon fashion at that poetic religious rite.* 

A boy with a pale syaapatlietie face leaned ov>6r mo,; 
a woman of noble stature stood beside me. She was silent.; 
lie vtm speaking eagerly a withered old mmi hx a b!ae ^ 
blouse. ^ , 

* So the little dog bit, and. tore, and foamed, and 
grandpere/ he was saying, ‘because they would uaote niin 
from this poor sick woman who had fallen there, aild whom 
they wanted to carry to the hospital; and the ^endarnms 
bore her off upon a litter, saying she was*i#ot dead, only 
senseless, and they kicked the dog amongs^the crowd be- 
cause it strove to follow them. Then the people shrieked ! 
that it was dangerous and mad, and they called out to 
one another ihat it should be killed; and a soldier caug^it 
it and twisted a bit of cord about its throat. Ho was for 
stringing it up straightway to the lamp-iron; and wcruld 
have done it tgo, but that nmdaino stayed his hand, and 
bade him not to be po brutal to fidelity, and farced him to 
give up the little beast, and put‘ it in my hands for mo 
to bring here ; and the cord was tied so tightly, I could 
not loose it til^I came home to get a knife. I do ilot think 
the dog has any harm in it; it was not mad, it was only 
faithful.’ 

‘ Fidility is madness,’ muttered ijie woman wearily, as 
she turned to the old man. ‘ The dog is innocent enough.: 
Let it stay here ; it will be a pleasure to your grandson.’ 

‘As madamc pleases,’ ‘murmured the man, not best 
pleased himself, but respectfully submissive as to one 
lie honoured and obeyed. 

The wmman passed np some narrow, dark, crooked stairj&, 
in which a little dusky oil-lamp was buftiing ; and the boy 
followed her until they reached a chamber m the roof. It 
was a small bare attic,* clean as any brown stone that lies in 
. bright brook-water, but without any sort of oi»ament, or iu- 
de^ any sort of comfort. 

The boy talked to me, skoked me, and made me a little 
bed of straw in one corner of the garret ; the w^oman seemed 
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' ^ liay f " Icgiv© “1^^ triiSi, you, madaiue'?’'^'' the ' ^&oy 
afitor s^MaSe, wkou h\$ efforts to auaike juei^atJooot^ ,, 
aud. juuaraflk^ ‘'Hqj^oaus aiad 

sapt^^e for that poor wcimau-^i^d grandpfejfO jUteit m% 
like Itiia dwa mm Tambour/ 

^ Y^, leave^him, EiSmy/ answered btei abeoufSy 

iJitx boy weut but, closing thwfloor softly. 

t sat||osed from what they had said that my cjftortato 
serve MM^bn had been futila and that I was severed from 
her in all likelihood for evear. ^ Por several days and nights 
I xqourned unceasingly with restless, feverish grief, I’ef using 
to be eoinfortid : the woman bore with me, and was good 
:. to me In her silent, passionless, weary manner j and the 
gmitle-hearted boy dichis utmost to consol© me. 

Il0 was the grandson of the old herbalist in the little shop 
bHow-^a kindly tender-natured child. They were quite 
poor people ; and the various chambers of the old, dull, an* 
tique dwelling were let by them to persons no richer than 
%]^n:Selves-*--'pemiiless students and labouring women who 
. lived on black bread and bitter coffee, and studied oV toiled 
em4y and late, and seemed only to -exist to cajjry on that 
endless warfare with starvation and ruin which is ail that 
the >vry poor know the word of life to mean. ; 

I saw but little of the boy, for a few weeks later he went 
away to some religious place, whore he was in training to 
be made a priest-*~poor gentle child, who gave his birthright 
of the future up in such pathetic ignorance of diis immea- 
surable loss. The old man I rareiy encountered ; he was 
leaiVied in simples and other herbal lore, and passed all his 
time in studying when he was not vending his shrubsiund 
herbs, and ffowcrBr# Thu$ I was left entirely to the woman 
■v^ho had saved me from the, hangman's cord. TMs woman 
WM called Madam© Seine. 

Whethi^ this Avere in tmth her name,, or whether it "livaii 
but one she Imll; adopted for the purposes of her life in Pada, 
J could not tell j the people of the place she dw^eltin knl^, 
I think, hothihg of her. She lived quite hlon©, and sebined 
tiever to seek to hold siny sort of social iutercourso with 
any mo of those around her. 
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it vrlio w^sre 
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'^to©i4 a, baiien 

toil. Slio modolTfed ifi loati^ ratb6r,tw^d|^ 

f sadoikato wood-oarvoj^^oeB hiit^rood) f6i» a 
0U8M^ that dealt largely % Bucb thingif, but pliid 1 ©^ tSbeid 
grudgiagly. ^ '^W \ ' 

She did the work marveSitisly well ; eh© oould i^ramdiu 
it the moat perfect wood-earring, a fem-leaf, a dietd wood* 
cock, a branch of pine, a water-lily on it» ^een raft Oi 
ieare%— she would execute flueae, or any other^ttilarthfe 
in leather, until tlie keenest eye could «cal^ lmVe;t<ild the 
work from a most delicate and exquisite oafc^iparrang. But 
it was a alow and toilsome labour ; the siingle/f©at&«^- of ks' 
bird would take two hours m it^exeoution-^y^n naore ; 
and the wage for them was exceedingly small, beau^fuj 
though they were. , ^ ^ 

She was all day long at this species of Sculpture^ sittiiig 
at the little deal-table, with her tools, under the single 
small square lattice in the roof : and the life was very 4h£ll 
forme. . 

There^was no sort of change from dawn "to sunset®^ Idy 
heart wks heavy for all those whom I had lost; It seeipcd 
to me that life Vas but a sequence of tender ties, termed 
only to be ruptured, and leave the tom heart ii^hrEig. I 
iiiiflsed,moreover,the glad, sweet sunuaaer seafeonin the open 
air ; the freedom of the old fruit-gardens and ftower-rcowed 
ways ; the homely, happy sounds of all the sfering b^ imd 
chirking birds, of the ducks in the d«ark cool pohd,ikd the 
. lowing cattle in the poplar-belted inoadows, ♦ 

This little garret vras very dean indeed; but it was bare, 
and dull, andlphesome, exceedingly. ^ The B<5ents of a oily 
mad© hot and sulphurous the winds that blew in teroiagh. 
the lattice ; and au the hours through tJiore came up ton 
the stareets below the one uneeasigg muttering of wheels, 
and cries, and dtums, and engines; and M tee oc^^less 
iiolse of men. It was a quiet imeient quarter, it is true ; 
but the quietest quarter ot a city, after tee luH of country 
©ilence, makes you know all that your poet meant when he 
wrote of Mho ear that aches with sound.’ 
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Of Mad^lon I jxeVer beard. 1*; 

But 02X06, wliSilat tilio bo/384Hay wai& atill 4 b tJbo 
and when he' took me Vita uncross the bridgiMSf to the 
old green Lxucemhourg fl ardeae, as % was wont to do in 
the p&aant evening time when all Sliris was ept in, the 
souset houT, I saw a carriage with scarlet liveries and 
fretting horses dM gay harixess all hung with noisy silver 
hrfls, and I heard the people round us say to one another^ 
* There In CleopAtre,* 

And as it Vent through the white gilded streets and the 
green ^x<jS el leafy trees, and .the air that was bright, half 
with tiie glfam of the iamns and half with the glare of 
the sunsiit, her face came lully in my sight, lit with that 
evenix^ KgW, and I knew her^then- — ^kuew her entirely-^ 
as that memory rtood out clear and fixed before me, which 
had haunted me, though vague and troubled, when I had 
gased at the picture of Egypt. 

Carlos Merle was not with her ; beside her sat a dark, 
slender, gipsy-eyed man, whom the crowds about naixxed, 
whilst he passed, to one anothcu’, as a prince of some 
Dauabian provinee, fabulously rii^b, xvho bad lavished on 
her black sable skins, and diamondrt, and opals, and strange 
Byzantine things of untold wuilh, « 

And my heart was sick fof Caidos ,* for it seemed to me 
that already eotaowhere in that hot, brilliant, ambor-colourcd, 
magnolia-scented summer night, the last rays of thfe settmg 
sun were seeking out his colourless face and weary body in 
some haunt of death ; while she, the Faustine, the Assassi- 
natress, the Hell-born, was gathering up her skirts, heavy 
with the golden wage of infamy, and fleeing, wdih the 
wicked laugh upon her face, to passion, and to pleasure, 
and to riotous mirth, and to the witches’ sabbath of the 
sense|. 

I longed to seek for him, Alas, wdml could I do ?A little 
powerless, insiguilicant dog; dragged along with a cord 
over the aapbalte; kicked aside by the hurrying hapf^y 
throngs that went trooping to theatre and dance-garden ; 
deafened by the music that swelled from tlie open-air con- 
certs where the soldiersVere playing ; terrified by thesavago 
glance and word of the gilded and belted gendarmes ; 
glad to hide, trembling, beneath the chairs of the gay in- 
different people who sat before the eaf^ doors, and ate their 
ices, and laughed, and cried, *HoU, there is Cleopatre!’ 



fN THi QVAHTBk OF THB :POOM-\. , % 

Ah, I tronJer if ycm ever iW^ 6f tKowoeiyi.f it is W 
tibat utter iai|®lit 3 r to serve or to ^ those we love 1 \ 

I'he life witfe dreary. To watch the stitf 
^/gradually moulded gedcr the handfe 5ufe tWs^jm'* 

bla^e of eome drooijiugi Hfelcss, moorkud bir^f w eoute 
lovely curl "of cleiuatis-flowerfl^ was all the distr^icticui that 
I had. I was thankful — since ingratitude is a 
monopoly — formy bodily safety, for my corooreal welfirps 
thankful that I was not beaten, nor starved, nor ^inod. 
But 1 was very sad. X had lost all my frieriids ir^ the 
night o£ an unknown fate ; and I could not forget., for I 
was a dog. • ‘ , 

The sole interest that this exisl once awakened feme was 
an interest in this woman, w ho had delivered me fir^death, 
I Wondered about her ceaselessly. ^ 

Her garments wore of black, and very worn, hat thoy 
clang about a form lit for a rnilp^r’s dreani of. a 0reeK 
godtlcSiS; her hands were tor ever working at the manual 
toil by wdiieh her scanty bread was gained, but fhey were 
loiig and white and slender; her face W'as very worn and 
attenuated, as though with iufinito want, and Borrow, and 
lliere w^ere silver Ihreads amongsttho luxuriance of her liair ; 
but the shape of her head and tlu*oat were haughty and full 
of stag-like grace, and the eyes were BtiU wondi'ously 
beautiful, though the lids w^orc so EWoUon above, and the 
shadows were so dark Ixmcath them. 

8he had a look that was very far above the place fe which 
she dwelt and the poor people of the tenement. Although 
she lived more poorly still than many of them, and never 
appeared to hold herself greater m any way, they yet 
treated herwiih a cnrioiis rcvcreiicc, and called her Madame 
wdth more of conrlcous meaning thmi always lies in^ihe 
common term. I w^as ashamed to fnd at the monotony and 
obscurity of my own cxi.siencc, wdini I saw how Utterly 
joyless ^d cheerless her days were. 

To a woman like this, who must once have been of inire 
^ beauty, and who evidently had a proud nature and a deli- 
cate taste, the maimer of her life must have been almost 
intolerably. She rose at dawn to go to the little work- 
table under the lattice ; she rarely ate anything save aome 
thin soiip, some coffee, and ipme poor rye bread ; she i^w 
no one unless it were some creature yet poorer than her- 



lylio .came to K€^40osf ain aid'tTsii Ae'J^Wfep; 
aha 'rat^ly w'casit 'forth 0arty,''to sha/Ml 

jpaodHlaS, or to pbtam Whoug^, thofimtpr w 
fib® ^i^Odad'.to -fepjpt'm Ear. drio<iii||i?fl 
' , , I TOs SSaiabbur^ tW dbg W'^tbi^mce ^ _ 

Ibw-HMt little 1^ pf berba aad pkaalfBiAttd rOb^ 

md immprtpljlee, IbM; fimelt fragrabtly alwaya; » 

lovaly flbib of ooloarinthe darkaad crot«^dedpa;ss0;ga^i^ayj 
and he told me some few things of her. 

13 © ^as^ old brmdled mastiff, very old ; so old tbbfc, he 
i^meiT/3>brt*d1tho Days of July, and had seen his first marter 
shot dpum feihis youth upon the barricades j but' he was 
very sud very pitiful. All our race are. Was it not 
tte dogs' that succoured Lazams, when the rich of his bvux 
kiod scorned him? ♦ 

Tamhpur told me that this woman Seine had dutslt with 
him three years, coming, ho believed, from across the Alps. 
She had Pever in all that time^lived diff e^ootly to what riio 
now did 5 iiay, eh© had indeed lived worse, for at first find- 
ing non© who would recognise her talent in the leathern 
carving, nor even purchase* sufficient of it to gain her 
money enough to buy sheepskins and birds for models, she 
had been forced for some six or seven months to earn her 
daily bread by the hard course of toil sewing the hempen 
shirts that the ]K)!pulaco wore. Saving a few coins from 
this ill-paid labour, she had been able at length to obtain 
the materials which she needed for her art, and had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining also a market for that art at a shop in 
the/Galbrie d’Orleans. 

* Why that woman wofks so I cannot think,’ said flie old 
dog to me, whoro we rested together under the Htllc low 
ceiling of the flower-shop, among the quantities of broom, 
and lilieB, and roses, and sweet herbs, tliat lay dying sadly 
here in the heat and dust and turmoil of the city; fiqwers 
sick with longing for the cool touch of the dew, ^ your 
hearts get faint with longing for the freshness Pf j&uth in 
the fever and the falsehood of the wori A * I bannbt think, 
Wlxy does she not set a pan of charcoal in her chamber one 
nuifi night, and make an end of all this toil f#r ever? 
tulio di4that* here in this very house ; and he Wa^ oiidjf 
twenty. He was a Bordelais ; he was. a musician ; he 'tvrote 
very beautiful things in musici; at least they sounded so upon 



TN tm <iVAntm m mn poor. . 

Kis whi^jK ^ would Bky |jyoi» dawn to midtiiglit np in 

tkrij wy littio whore you ,Kvo npw wjth i*iadi5»4^ 

I havo aeon iHio poo|de in iho atreet all gathered ^pixte m 
the dead tinder Our JUpemonta, UQtmmg~U$tm^ mA 

Bohhing %? ehildt^^Roo, It mu$t have been good musio 
that wimmovf^ them ao ? I do 23w)t know why it wgp, krt 
none would listen to it in JParia, aave iheseipOor workpeopJo* 
out of these courts and alloys, who were, I aupj^se, no 
good to hin. Any way, I know Paris would not lis^; 
no ofte would take his operar—npt even try ifc< AM 
said — my people did— that when he went t«^*hne oi tho 
great maRters, this great man derided him* It might bo so : 
men, you'seo, will not recognise that all human gwus is 
like all sun-^rays, coming from the same source, ipd there* 
fore the same light wheiher shining on Europe o#0»thay, 
whether beaming on a king's diamond or on acoiteris tutt 
of daisies. No ; they are so feebly and foollflMy jealous* 
Tlie setting sun denies the sun that rises 1 w ©11, JuBo 
could get no hearing ; and ho was exi^ceding poor, and th© 
hunger of him killed his soul ; and rather than sink down 
into his soulless, siglitless, bitter life, he chose to die, !Phcy 
found him dead one morning — his breath stifled by the fire- 
fumes, that were kinder ihfui men’s neglect, X^y does 
not this woman do the same?’ 

< Perhaps she thinks it a sin P’ I suggested, for I knew 
that Madclon, or Ben Bar© would have held it to be so. 

‘ Perhaps,’ assented Tambour. • It may be one- iPfe 
always endure, you know j we never slay ourselyes. Yet it 
seems strange— how she can go on with that dreary life, 
AU thi se three years, no friend has ever visited her. No 
loiter has ever come to her. It must be worse than death 
to bjj^ utterly forgotten, to be utterly alone like that. 
However, I fancy it will not last much longer. That ^man 
IS marked to diev • 

‘To die?’ 

* Yes ; hark at her cough ! Look at the flush in those ^ 
hollow cheeks I See how weak she is when she rises itt 
the morning ! She is marked to die, a§d that soom* 

I shuddered ; it seemed terrible. 

. * You are unwise,* said the old French dog j ^ veiy unwii&e* 
if yoif Ifc^ish the woman w^. What is life to her? A 
burden borne for duty*s bake alone. She will bo as glad to 



^3^4 ^ . JP wir, 

Uy it? dowa im a Liuxtod lrir4 i« to, tink iato i% nosl. Tliero 
}m co3Cpe a oortain peace upon her face of lat^ ; I tliink Jt 
has come because;^© knows death near/ 

* But she is y^ung ptill P * ^ 

‘Ah, what does ihAt matter? iWawe seeiya girl of 
aoyent^ yoa^s thankful to die. Her bdlored one hid 
been slaugnterddJn the African raids, and for her the 
whole world was laid desolate because that one poor soldier 
Was dead in a nameless grave. You do not understand 
mm ^d women much j they are very curious in that. 
They ar 0 aRt once the most selfish and unselfish--*the most 
pubiimoiand the most sordid of all created things. See ! 
one of their women will kill her lost lover^a fresK mistress 
rather than let him be happy through another, and then 
kill heiwlf because she cannot endure to exist without 
him! There is not the slightest sense in any of iheiit 
actions ; but there are continually the most wonderful 
egotism, and the most marvelhms marlyrdoin, side by side 
together,’ 

‘ You think the life of Madame 11 ‘ine a martyrdom.* 

‘ Well, I do. Theu'o is the look of a woman who has 
twuneed upon htr face." It is slio wlio has forsaken the 
world ; not the world that has for.sakeii her.’ 

‘ There is a difference, ? ’ 

‘A difference ! The poles arc not wider asunder. Look 
you — I was once a convent dog. It was the happiest time 
of my life, I never went beyond the garden walls it is 
true ; but then it was so large, it was like a little kingdom. 
I was there six years ; years of perfect peace, My only 
oifiee was to guard the convent fruit frc^ni marauding chil- 
dren who would, undaunted by the saneiity of the place, 
climb the higli walls at twilight for sake of the bunting 
plums and luscious peaches. The nuns made'a favourite of 
me ; and I came to know them all perfectly well. The 
greater number by far were women whom the world had 
abjured 5 whom nature, denying beauty, or love, or sweet- 
ness, or some other gracious charm of living, had driven to 
tliis solitude ; or disappointed of marriage or ambition, 
or of whatever desire their souls were set on, had come 
thither because naught else was possible to them. But 
again, there \fere a few whom the world would iifln have 
kept j women gifted, beautiful* victorious, who had boon 
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Woted^n^ feiiintect; wto dai»e of thei#<):smiiv?U to 
^o«ton lyAcrifice^Jaymg down out of their hatids igl^y> 
or the i>aes5oii, ^ the homage they enjoyed, ifoiwv of 
first women the iQ^Hlre-s always regret, diseontent, sada^s, 
hcl|)lessni«5s ; ^uxoithese latter women it was always half 
ooftquto/and half captivity— an agony indeed* jihd that 
is the look this woman Heine has on hsarface and d^th 
with jt, as theirs mostly had.* 

And then ho would compose himself to sleep under the 
yellow plumes of the broom, and tho sheaves of ffreatyhife 
lilies, and dream, I doubt not, tliat he was oiiee more 
amongst the deep unshaven grasses and the drowsy shadowy 
ways of his old convent-garden. 

This talk of his moved me to quicker and curious 
lintorest than I qiiglit otherwise have felt ih this lonely, 
proud, weary woman, who had stood between me and the 
liangrnan^s cord. There was a strange fascination, too; 
about her; a fascination that seemed the stronger noivthat 
he had shown mo that death was hourly stealing the cunning 
from her hand, and tho brilliance from her eyes. 

There seemed in that mute, haughty, passionate, colour- 
less face, so eloquent a story of a soukso hard to crush, of 
hopeS^ so hard to die, of a spir^iso hard to break ; a story 
of strong love, of strong powers, of strong woes, of strong 
will, that had fought so bitter a battle with fate, and at the 
end been worsted. 

It seemed nti idle fancy, of a woman who modelled, in a 
garret, woodcocks and ferns, and wild vinc-elxisters for the 
Golerie d’Orlcans ; yet I could not help believing that sKo 
had once been famous in the blaze of the world’s light. , 
Once, one twilight, Tambour and I were lymg underneath 
the Mies ; tho beautiful pure lilies that tho flower-girls bore 
forth every evening to perish in the gas glare of the streets 
and cafes, as women take their innocence and honour to 
wither in the corruption of base sins and venal vices. 

There was more stir than usual in the little place that 
night ; there were eager voiceband sobs and laughter, and 
flushed wondering ftices, all pressed together in the light ■ 
o£*the little single oil-lamp, whose feeble rays straggled » 
through the duricof the evening. In the 5 |ntre of the' 
breathless groups was a girl of one of the adjacent houses. ‘ 
Jler name was Mariquiti. She was of Cordovan- Jewish 
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tibowgh ^aris tlie ^iteigJitEer oi A iitiaiit^ 
dw4t the im&x^ awS|% the 
ladon at^d * 

!|8ie: g^l wasjbat^^ aud of f ©loefedo, «to** 

tai»aW© a T^ic© tw,'i&el|b im 

msiChS^^ mi m \ \ > t ^ ^ 

SW etood, ihe excited 

hmwn &fie» oiitstretched, md her whole body 4jii[iteriiig 
beii^h Jfer fficturcisqoo rags, and her biaok eyfes ruill oi 
&re>,i»iicl white teeth glittering with a hy^teneai Ikigh 
of wj. JSlndently some great Joy or wonder had Jilst conk© 
to hot', in '^Woh the sympathetic crowd was sharing; for 
despite her gusts of passion and her lion€yss-liko 
i^ags, was ©i^favourite with the peo]dc ftf her quarter, by 
rea^n of her beauty and her keen and witty tongue* ^ 

As Tambour and I, roused from sluniber by their cries 
and extilamations, lifted our heads and watched them^ 
urqndering what had chanced, Madamo Bein© entered tite 
shop 5 which was the only passage from the little street 
witliout to the staircase of the dwelling which led to the. 
gairet which she occupied. She had been out on one of 
the tW'o only missions which over took her forth ; either the 
sale of her carvings, to th|; Galdrie d*Orleans; or a xisit of 
charity to some dying or ailing creature. 

She paused beside Mariquith, wjio was, in a manner, 
farpurM even by her ; MariquitA., tameless to all others, had 
ever been docile to her, and had always shown a curious 
attachment and veneration for her. 

* What hast thou, Mariquit^P’ she asked, arrested by the 
girrs aspect, and by the excitement of the little thiong 
that filled all the dark den, whose only light came from the 
colours of dying flqwora, as the only poetry of your world 
comes from the sadness of ruined lives. 

The givl flashed her glowing eyes upon the weary face of 
the woman w^ho questioned her. 

* Madame, Madame!’ she cried breathlessly, the words 
coursing each other offi her lipa*^ ‘ Madam© !, my fortune is 
madorHUy fame is made f 1 shall be great— great/ only 
think 1 The director of the Ambigu has seen me and*bas 
talked witl^^e, and says that I have the genius of .Bachel 
in me, and ^at if I will serve ^lim, and hm only, for five 
y-eots, he will bring me out before Paris, whd m^ke me ijie 



1i!ia|i'''w6mett for ,gireatness — ^b^tjf* ^ 

Toicat ' O 3 look.! / It has come at^la«t,-^ho‘’■^el^ 
'^amteifioar me, to 

In me to oouqt^ ttem ; I feel it ! I feast noth^, I Wed 
I hark, to wthihg-^nly to this aare^ m 
^hall he |ppeat--great-^^ '; ’ 'v ' ' : , 

Site" Was la ragged Jewish giri; she simko ip tl^ topgpo, 
of ibhe populace ; she had lived all her imoi^t life uudef^he 
y^low leatherti awuiug, selliiag the slices of Wltter^elOJii 
aud the handful 6f roast chestnuts, m which her, fath^.dealt. 
But for all that there was the fire of truth in her, mi mm 
who heard doubted that her self -prophecy came,*:JiOt of 
Vanity, but of viSon. M ^ 

. Over the face and form of the woman who Wawheir*-^ 
the woman to whom the world was dead — ftherh passed a 
■ curious and terrible change. She tremMod and re^fl^,"pnd 
seemed to sicken, as one might do who saw iha? griWi cif 
some lost and beloved thing suddenly forced^ hud fliang 
open, % an alien hand, , " 

‘ Q-reat, great!’ she muttered m her throakwhflo Wf ^y»s 
gazed, without sight or sense in tbom, at the dilated 
triumphant form of the young ghl. * G rcat ! Ah, (Jod ! I 
dreamed just such a dream — once ! ’ 

Then, without seeming to have any memory or knowledge 
o£ those about her, she moved mec'hanically forward, and 
up the familiar stairway into the darkness of the sto^ arid 
gloomy shaft ; away from the rays of the little lamp, away 
n^m the fragrance of the fading flowers. 

^he gtsoup^around Mariquita looked* after her, suddenly 
checked jn their riotous wonder and joyous felicdtiilriOfflts ; 
they dimly saw, that in some vague way they hjd to\iehed 
and struck the broken chord of this silent life, whose melody 
was gone for ever. 

The young Israelite stoewi, hushed, and afraid*, 

^ Wiu it be so with me, ever ? ’ she murmured, and her 
head sunk on her bosom, and the light died out from her 
face. 

I stole up the stai^ into the desolate chamber in the 
roof, where.the wcun^ who had succoured ijie had passed 
alone. ^ ^ ^ 

In the faint reflection from the sunset in the . evening 
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tkat »HU liiip;ercdlierefabove,;#!40itgl> darltnesis biroodf^d 
ju the str<?et belpw, I Raw W kneeling aa I had mm 
Ifedclon kneel in “those weary eummor nights whieh had 
closed the days that had faSw to bring hcfT jCarloa* 

But Madelon-s hands clasped lief ^ crucifix : Ihia 
woman’s bands were om])ty. ' ^ 

iVom that day her health declined more rapidly and 
visibly. Her wockneRS increased, so that she ooim scarcely 
mo ^^0 from„)ier chaml>er. 8b c* would drag herself wearily 
from her ^ed to the iablo where* hop. work stood, and strive 
to model some feather, or leaf, or ])lossoin ; and then would 
let fall ibe tool she held, and sink down from absolute 
cxlmusiion. 

8hc coul^at little ; and llic hard tasteless food she liad 
wiiR ill fitted to tempt appetite. She coughed continually, 
and her hands were •svastod and diaphanous. 

It w^as touching to see the poor people of her quarter 
bringing some little fruit, a g<»ldcn poach, or adeaf full of 
mulberries, and bcgginglier to taste it for their sakes. They 
had grown to hold her in gr(‘a^ reverence and afPeetion, sad, 
and silent, and proud though her aspect was: and they 
knew that only for a very little longer eoubHluH stranger 
tarry with them there. I'd her tlie }oung Jcwcsr defoted 
herself with a pasRionate atlaclimonfc : Mj dquita seldom 
spoke, btit she would watch for her every want with her 
gK:*at radiant wistful eycM : and would crouch on the floor 
sleepless and motionless through all the nighl ; and would 
never tire, or be teiijj)ted from her side. Once or twice 
she brought some clear cryslals of ice, some golden Juscious 
wine, some clusters of violet grapes ; Ihe ^l3'‘iMg woman 
look'ed at them and murmured some wonder as to whence 
i hose costly things 4 *ould come. M ariquita grew red under 
her soft brown skin, and muttered herriedly of gifts made 
to her father. 

Eiit Tambour v/liispcred to mo: 

‘Look you. 8he has not that golden sequia that eho 
ftlw^ays wore on the silk cord round her throat, the only 
ornament she had. 8he has bartered it I doubt not to get 
the ice and the wiiio in exchange:* 

And neither do I doubt that the girl had done so, though 
the golden coin had been the pride of her eyes and the 
delight of her soul ,• an amulet of potent charm, no lesf 
than a jewel of price in Ser sight 
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Maricmitit a.gain and again urged her to see some physi- 
cian. Sne always refused. 

^ What use ? ’ she w^ould reply ; ‘ no skill can cure con- 
sumption. And if such skill even there were, I would not 
employ it.* 

This was all she ever said in reference to herself, or to 
the death which she knew to he so near. Usually silent 
previously, she had sunk now' into almost perfect apathy, 
although the s^ame desolate calm, thg same proud serenity, 
that had alw'ays characterised her, w’^ere with her still. 
There was this difference only, that whereas before she had 
seemed a woman to whom no hope of any sort w as possible, 
she had now his one certainty of death which was release. 
Where the look in her eyes had been iJgony it was now' 
resignation. 

** Several months had pas??ed with me here. Autumn was 
deepening into winter. The Oidy plants in* the flower-bhop 
beneath werg the immortelles and the wreaths of ivy leaves 
for tond)s. All the rest w(‘re pods and scedsf withered 
foliage, and sheaves of dried lu'rhs, that gave forth a curious 
faint odour like the scent of herbs lliat are laid beside the 
dead in collins. 

Taris around, donbllesH, ^Y^lS awakening to its utmost 
gaieiy, its w ildest whirl of ])leasurc ; bnt here w^e^knew' no- 
thing of it— we only knew that bread would be dearer, and 
that the very aged, and the very young, would soon perish 
of cold, and that wood w'ould be scarce for the stove, and 
that in* the little chamber under tlic roof Iberc lay a woman 
dying. 

Ah I i/bat IS all the poor ever do know of Wbat there is on 
ca,rtb. That there is jiain, and there is cold, and there is 
death. a* 

With other things they have no part nor portion. 

And all the while 1 shivered in the dreary attic that was 
scarce warmed at all by the little fuel that alone was burnt 
in it ; and pondered ceaselessly and longingly of all those 
w horn I had known and lost ; and w'ondcrcd if in truth I 
could have ever really been- the little gay white creature, 
happy and playful and prettily proud, that had been 
caressed by the hands of fair women, and praised by the 
voices of nobles. 

, One day, one very chill dark day, in that drear winter- 

? li 





tfana bvulStod bed. 'JM mS)^ tunl «|uito 

died ii;i tn© stove ; the gray Deceunber light stmgf Wi fi^iy 
through the sosiXit iidets ol the lattice; the stroug scouts 
of the he^he es4ue up the stairs like the odours or sepuh 
ehrea* Hariq[uM was porforeo ahseut^ goue to her 
iuftster» ‘who was to give her faxoe as wages. Madame 
Bohic, half raised upon the hard narrow pallet that served 
her a« her couch, had draw some Icttcfrs from beneath her 
pillow, and was readipgvthem~ver 3 r slowly-pono by one. 

She hod been weaker that day than any Heretofore. All 
the riighi^ihrough convulsions Itm shaken her wasted form ; 
and ibc^hssmorrhage of the lungs boon only stayed^by tho 
lee that tho Jmivish girl had held to her parched Ups. 
Allhough I had uevor behold death, it seomed to mo that 
there could not ho many more hours to her life; it 
seamed thSt vdiy soon this mute, desolate, proud existence, 
without a history, wdlhout a friend, without a lament, or a 
sigh of self-pity, must end, and take its s^rets and its 
sorrows to the silence, of tho grave. 

Tho letters were many, and were hours in her hand; 
tears had long boon scorched dry in her di^rk wary eyes, 
but as she read them, one by one, the anguish was upon 
her face that 1 had soon on Biadelon’s when she had heard 
that her lovcfr dwelt in the house of Cleop&tro. 

5^ey were letters in^a man’s hand ; letters doubtless in 
which a man’s heart had been spent in all a man’s fiftuk 
and honest passion. 

'When the last had been read by her tho day was done ; 
the light was well-nigh spent, the evening shadows were 
long dar]» within the chamber. 8he dragged herself, 
with slow laborious e£Eort, from hor bed to where tho scant 
wood burne^in the poor cold sieve, and crouched down 
before it^ ana slowly thrust one of the letters amongst the 
fuel 

Her own secret she could take uitli her to Ker grave, but 
his she could not : she would not leave it for another’s eyes 
to learn. 

One by on© the letters were drawn withki the heat and 
the smoke, and curle^, and crumbled, and fell away, a little 
heap of ashes. And to her it waif eyen as though, with 
each, her own life couBumed and pa<9sed away in fire ; even 
a« ^er years had perished in the Itirnace of the past, sp 
parishod these records of a passion that was dead. 



TOcrnn.'pf Jt)yi ^ 

^hm the leet Mar alone reniiined ahe 
that the oold white moon <^ jwmter toae aM- 
through the kttic^ in the roofr She waited, aa &e!^ ^ 

«iay wait er^ he dSives home the lihmat that shidl 
memoiy in hjm for ever, and make him dumh^, l^id y|l, 
and aenaeless, aa the earth that will yawn te0ti0 

hiseprpse. ‘ .V' 

It was quite night, the moon was hig^ and fo^ 
ehaanher was dark as a grave, -wben at 1^ sheatteMm W 
^r hand and let the citiel fire take those living, breailnng, 
wobhiug woi'de of a love that wrote itiSclf ae deaih&e ; 
aj^d burn them, as time bums passion till it laiia 
leave them there, a little coil of wmd-biown, silent, hn^sieefli 
ashes. - , 


Then, as though her own life indeed went outUnth theirs 
her hands moved feebly as though seeking some other hand' 
to hold them; her great dark eyes gazed upward as though 
searching, for some other look in answer $ p oonvulnuTe 
shudder moved her once — only onpe — ^tKen etretching^er 
arms out wearily, in the darkness ^nd the solitude the 
admice of the night, she bowed her head amyfod. 


CHAPTEE XXX. 

A TOBW LETTEB. 

Thet buried hpr in the quarter of the poor. They had 
loved her, these people, and they would not leave her in h^ 
death fo chance, or charity. They did what they oonid bo 
honour hpr in her grave; and the lewish weeping 
l>a«tsionateiy, and retusing to be comforted, laid on^bat 
nameless grave the easiest white-ladies that blbomed, pu^^a 
and ^otless out of the wintmi-Bnows. * ^ 

Amongst^the trifles of her daily work^of the art th£t a&4 

2b2 
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■ 1?!*^ ^ Wrilfe^ea ’tu Ifif 

ft sio^t of !|M(j>er tom oWi^udjr, tmmjing'to 
ft lotto ^ftt obft Jiftd ponnod upon ber djrwfg bod, am 
Uto lmlf*a«8tmirad, in doubt wbetber or no to loaro it 
to igpeftVfor betlo aome other when her voice $houJd be for 
ererfiileni' • ' ^ , , , 

f he fiftgmmil was thia^^mny words propably had pre- 
ened it. ‘ * " 


' I i". is Bblfish to send you tlm; when I am dead it can 
Wt rend your heart, if your heart still holds a place for me. 
And yeji 1 feel that I must write to you this one last word, 
— ^nnsthid you know why, why only, I fled from you. 0 
God, yon cannot doubt why it was, surely ! * 

< l! left all, I lost all, when I gave up the world for ya. 
T had vanquished them ; I had vindicated my own powders. 
I had reached success, if not fame ; I had talents, if dot 
gonius; I had touched celebrity and brilliancy, and wealth 
and pleasure; I^hid learnt how sweet the praise of the 
. world can be ; I md tasted how precious is the homage of 
watching eyes and listening oars : and. I gave it np all — all 
— ^for you. Only for joy. It w^as not my duty as a wdfe, 
hcAad forfeited -all claim to it. It was not ray honour as 
a woman, you were deater to me than that* It was neither 
of those that made mo leave you^ktolhink me dead so long. 
No : it your sake alone. 

* * It seems Huen a little thing for a woman to give her life 

.up to love; and it is little, truly, so little th<at do you think 
I should ^ave paused one moment out of selfish fear? But 
it is a great thing for a man*--a terrible thing ;—a thing 
not less than ruin. 

*Tou and I have kiiOAvn the world — ^have we seen any 
fate less* deadly to a man than that surrender of himiSelf to 
the wife of another, in a union that has all the bondage, 
and none of the honour, of marriage? * And the sweef^r, 
the truer, the more loyal the man’s nature, the worse is the 
bondage for him. 

‘It wqs not because 1 doubted you that I dared not 
become your mistress : ’ it wms because I trusted yOu m 
utterly. You loved me with such noble aud perfect love ; 
you •would l<we surrendered your j^fe to mine as indemnity 



fo* what you would ittve fhou^^t my wmrifiop j you wo)ild 

have beld that tl^e woild*fi gare lae 

fast as iron, iiaj^rffthable, TToti woiitA niw indfe 

^Tehem free! and I-^I, 0 mf tor© 1 shonH 

your ^ler, your injurer, yotiT mrse, ^ ^ 

* I had Btroi^th to say© you f poin myself — from yows^lf t 
to set my will for^ur saae between your passion and *ny 
own • . * ; • Will you understand tHl? yim must at 
least believe. Since for it*I have lost all,, 

* Do not seek to learn how have I lived : it has been " by 
simple hand-labo^w aloiio, 

* The mock passions, the counterfeit woes, the mimickcit 
embraces of the stage soeihod profanation to me wh^ohce 
you had looked into my eyes. Moreover, hM I ri^aained 
before the world, I could not have been mthdra^n from 
ydur sight, your voice, your presence ; aud woipm ar*© so 
weak, I could not have been sure an hour of my streaagjbft* 

2l was for you — ^for you alone. I knew fo well thfe 
loyal knightly sweetness of your nature ; I knew so ireN 
that you would have deemed yourscK min© till death; I 
knew so well how it would nave ended — ^th© old, old 
history! — when some higher, happier, purer love, should 
have arisen to you, and I — ^your mistress— -should have 
stood between you and all fair 'things of innocence ipid 
honour., * 

* lyill you believe ? — My God ! you musi f For jopL t 
have bore worse than death j-^or you I havc^illed myself 
in my youth, my beauty, my power, my victo!^ ;■*— for you' 
I have died, ana yet have kept the agony of life awi^e in 
me ; yet in my grave have I heard the laughter of the 
iMpy world, and all the glad and busy sounds of e^ih. 
Will ever woman love you as 1 liave loved ! No— :n©vef% 
never, never I . . . / 


Tliero the words ceased, and the paper was tfttn asunder, 
as though, when she had written these, she had foarod to 
send them to him lest in them she should leave a legacy of 

K 'n, lest by them she should deal the stroke that ^e so 
g had s|JUred, lest through them auy sort of selfish pity, 
any breath of unconscious rebuke, should seem io him ia 
linger in h(^ dying memory, of him. 
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Mftriqtdti took thb tom oaueod it to be re<i«d 

to ber by Bome Jew of the maiteT ^ho understood 
llie English clisracter m;wrhich it had beeu^peimed. She 
beard it with wonderful eyes, all ablase with fire; and yet 
all dimmed with toe^s ; then she folded the paper revercmtly# 
and Md it within a little curious leathern locket that she 
owned ; and thrust it within her bosom. 

SSotue day It^tnay moot himj she muttered to herself; 
and s|ie went on her way with the first snosvdrops df the 
year to nameless grave in the quarter of the i)ooi\ 


CHAPTER XXXI* 
ran ciarm oladys. 

Pon a brief space afterwards I remained in the little 
flower-shop. Mariquit^ vehemently implored for, permission 
to possess herself of me, entreat iiig, and commanding, and 
execrating, and conjuring all in one breath, in her own 
impetuous volcanic fashion, but all her prayers w^ro uHolem, 
The time had not come for her to have €titer(‘d. on the 
career that looked to her the high road of glory and 
affluence ; she was exceedingly poor ; and sho had nothing 
to offer for‘me save a few old battered centime pieces. 
The florist shrugged his shoulders and ar.swercd that 1 was 
of value ; that he had a right to mo, as his dead lodger had 
cost him more than she had paid (this I am certain was 
UTitnie), arid that ho should keep me until he (jould make 
an advantageous sale. Ail the low cuuniug and the hungry 
avarice flf the low French nature h:id awakened in liim, 
without any other counteracting influcuee to combat it, 
rtow that the one woman gone towards whom ho hacl 
felt fpreed to yield a certain reverent submission. So 1 
remained ; dull, weary, spiritless, ill fed, ill cared for ; 
knowing nO inomcntH of plonsuro excerpt when the Jewish 
girl womd beg mo for an hour, and wgrm me* beside the 
Uttle stove at which her father roasted hi^5 sweet chestnuts, 
and tsit with me under the broad old red wealhcr«?taincd 
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umbr^sll^that mym^wj^h^ tito immj awning of ifflag 
and aainmer. ^iifc tkese times were few and far bjetwoei^ 
foi* Mariijuita went now daily to the tbeatm, at 
bKc Wfis to acquire the rudimentary grace and science of 
that' Art which, as scon in her marvellous Tisions, was fo 
make her meet with the empresses of the earth. 

I did not Beck to run away, though I was miserable. 1* 
had Acquired that sad knowledge wliioh t!he young are so 
rehellious against — that there are things worse even than 
a dreary and desolate m<fiiotony. I had Icnown the ksh, 
the goad, the life of the public toy, the endless labour of 
an ever-renewing task ; and I knew that there were worse 
fates than to seo the days and the nights drift dully by, 
"sitting amongst the stores of cfvergreons and we pale 
winter roses, even as men and women, when their life is 
done, sit amidst deathless memories and faint sickly hopes. 

Awhile earlier 1 sliould Have rebelled passionately against 
this coloitrlcsH and weary existence ; but now I knew that 
not actively to sufi’er is almost, in this life w^o lead,.tho 
nearest approach we got to joy#' 8o 1 took tho broken 
crusts and the begrudged shelter, and the chilly hearth 
whcjro the slovS was cold'; and tried hard to be thankful 
because tho snow-flakes could not cover mo, and the hail 
could not pelt me, ami tho shtTeriiig mountebanks, who 
came into tlio qflavter of tlie ]>oor to dance on the icy 
ground and to sliake their spangles in the blue hard, frost. 
Could not seiz(3.me as a. brother and ciaim me as a slave, 

‘Ah, little one! shall we ever thou and IF’ cried 
Mariquitii to mo one day, I'ebelHng in her wayward youth 
against tho y)u(>r barren life of hardship and of solitude 
thj^t she led at her father s fruit stall. 8ho might, 1 knew 
— ^for she was a womaji, and bcaiiliful^ and to such th<i 
ap])ie of life Mill ever be tosml if they do *bot mind the 
Idaek speck at its core of dishonour, liutto me it seemed 
tlMt never more conld mirth or joy return. 

Yet, a»s of leu chances, I thiiilV, in tliis life, both were 
nearest to me when I dc'cmcd them farthest, ^ho time 
ciimo when tho ol# man sold lue—sold lao just as the new 
year began. I w^as now so sick at heart, wo tired, and so 
nomelcss, that indeed I cared little whither I went, nor 
wlmt my fate might bo. Only I dreaded wdih a terror 
untohl, tho stick of Gia and the little red coat of La 
Pipetta. * 
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Tliere were the umiiil chaffering of ifitrange voiceji 5 some 
broken weeks of unrest and captivity; epme misery in 
strange hands and binding chains ; some piteous, dumb, 
wondering woe, that none soemod to note or c^re for ; 
then there came a day of travel By land and sea, and when 
my cage was opened and I was loosed fivnn it with eyes 
blinded by the rush of light, and senses half numbed and 
half maddened, I thought tliat I was drcainiag a dreaih of 
my old dead life. 

The chamber was strangely fivniiliar. The place seemed 
to me like ^ a tale that is twice told.* 

Its cabinets, ils bookcases, its mirrors on their ground of 
ruby velvet, its grand piano in a halt-lit n^eess, its single 
smadl marMe statuette of the ‘ Gott und der Bayadere,’ its 
exquisite copy of the ‘ Depart pour Cythere,* hung between 
photographs of Eachaol and Eistori ; did I dream of these 
m one of the many dreams of them nliicli hud haunted mo 
among the long dry Cainpagna grasses, under the orchard- 
trees of the Silver tStag, and amongst the white lilies and 
yellow broom of the flower-shop in Paris ? Oi* was T, in 
■ truth, once more4n the supper-room of the Coronet ? Tlie 
door had closed behind me ; I was alone, 1 gazed around 
in eagerness and amaze. 

There behind the bookcase-glass wero the eream-hned 
faces of Scribe and all his brethren ; ihSre on tlie couch 
were'the sealskins, and the black laces, and Iho painted fan 
of a woman ; there on the lable were the Majolica fruit- 
stands that I knew so well, and the little silver wagon that 
held the cigarettes, and the claret- jugs with their swan-liko 
necks, and the quaint old flasks of Ehineland wdne. Yes, 
surely, it was no dream. 1 was onco^ more, after my wan- 
derings, in the.pleasant festal-chamber of the unforgotten 
thcal re ; 1 oiK-e more in the old cjnvrming life of ease 
and fashion, where the wheels of tiincAvere oiled w ith gold, 
and if , Care still elun<( behind, Pleasure at the least ran oti 
bef<n‘e. 

And I felt half blind with joy. 

For, write yoti w'ill of the glory of iibverty,aud of the 
ennui of pleasure, llierc is jio life like tliis life, wherein to 
the sight and the sen ne all ihings minister; wlmrcfrom 
iiarsh discord and all unlpvelincKs arc banished ; w'here tho 
rare beauty of high-bom women is common ; where the 
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passions at their wildest* still sheathe themseires in emir- 
tesy’s silver scabbard ; where the daily habits of existence 
are made graceful and artistic ; where grief and woe, and 
feud, and futile longing for lost lores, can easiest be forgot 
in delicate laughter and in endless ^change. Artificial? 
Ah, Avell, it may be so ! But since nevermore will you return 
to the life of the savage, to the wigwam of the squaw, itds' 
best/methinks, that the Art of Living — the great Savoir 
Vivre — should be brought, as you seek to bring all other 
arts, up to uttermost perfection. 

I sat down, and gazed around me in a tumult of memory 
and of expectation. It was very still, except for the roll 
*of the carriages in the street below. In tliis room ypu 
never, at any time, ivould hear emo sound to tell you that 
an audience of three thousand people was shouting with 
applause, .or shrieking with mirth, only a fe^ feet beyond. 

In this strange si] cnee— strange because such intensitj' 
of life was so near — I thought, 1 knew not why, of the boy 
sfatesman wlio had killed himself uponj(|ho hearth of this 
very chamber, to have his jewels rifloA even whilst she 
kissed his dead by the woman for whom he perished* 

Was it always thus, I wondered? Always the love, and 
the loyalty and the faithfulness that suffered ; and all that 
lived in peace and plenleouTsness the raustine — the Oleo- 
p4lre? 

As I mused the door opened, and a woman entered. 

Have you nefor seen in life or on some old master’s 
canvas, a beautiful child’s face, fair, tender, serious even to 
sadness, with the golden hair cut low and square over the 
brow", and the dreaming eyes gazing straightly out beyond 
you, very far beyond you r If you, have, you fiavoseen this 
woman’s face as she came into Iho lighted chamber, with 
black folds of velvety sweeping after her as she moved, with 
.that grave grace of motioi^ which ahvays seems to belong to 
other centuries — to the terraces of Jifarly, to the h|dlB of 
Bambouillet, to the studios of Vandyke, to the palaces of 
Charles the First. And which you have lost — ^yes, lost 
strangely, in tins day of yours, when, all lovely and thorough- 
bred though many of your women be, they smoke their 
paper, cigarettes, and talk their Ktolen slang, bet on their 
gunners in a drove of grouse, andiand tluur gasping grilse 
^to their own line ; take a double ana drop like a w^ork woman, 
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«.nd * get on * for a * good tHng * at*the Cmven or the July, 
with a rechlesfl audacity that never fliOB at anything hm 
than four dgure»* 

iSko looked at mo udth a smile which at^eiaed, I thought, 
ouretT that 1 should have to end are from her neither harsh* 
noi»s nor caprice. 

fWbat a pretty creature!’ she said as she stooped to 
toUvjh mo; hut i stayed not for her caress— I forgot 
her very presence, for "beyond her I saw Beltmn. 

Ttitic had not diumied my inemoiy of him, nor had it 
qucimhnd mv aiTection. With a bai’k of delight, I escaped 
through he/hands and* sprang on him, recaliing myself to 
hifij^ remembrance with all the innocent arts of which I was * 
master. He was in nowise jiltered ; but had ho been so 
ever so greatly, my instinct’ would have been true to him. 

We, who carfonly love dumhly, cling to the creature of 
our affections, no matter how time have hlanched his locks, 
bowed his frame, shattered his whole Ijciug. You,, who 
talk so grandly of^plectivc affinities and tlic unions of souls, 
pass your eavfy love in the stre<‘t without knowing her, if 
she have but wrinkled a little ; and break off your marriage 
troth with your Joror if a shower of shot chance to change 
his handsome face 1o deformity. 

He looked at iuo in iny ecsia^Jies with amused surprise ; 
he liod no sort of kjiowledgc of me ; but as lie turned to 
her to speak of my value, the little <?oIlar that I wore 
caught his sight, and ho raised me to rcad^tlio inscription 
upon it, 

The bit of niutal that had b<?eu fashioned for me at the ' 
forgo in the woods of iho Peak wa? still about iny throat ,* 
it was notw'ortb a brass coin, so none had eared to rob mo 
of it. 

If you wish to keep a thing, let it have naught to attract 
the eyes of ollicrs— a rule which pometinics seciiis to in- 
fiueiico you loo ofieu iu the sclod!ion of your wdtes 

His face cljang^'d as lie read, 

• ^ Puck !’ he r.iultercd j * as I live, it is the same dog that 
beiougod — ’ 

The phra^^e w’as left unfinished ; the woman beside him 
turned with a fiubh of siirjprisc, in j^hich-one saw how. very 
youthful was that lovely face, 

* Puck I X^ackl’ she ectoed^as tliough tny name brought , 


I. 
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also to* her some inemoricj^. ‘ Cm it be ihe same ? That is' 
siritnge, indeed ’ * ^ / v , * 

‘It is tho same dog, oddly enougV Beltrax), aa he 
gave mo to her j but there was an annoy auee, fflmost a dis** 
pleafairo on his face as lie spoke, . 'Wluitovcr might be her 
remembrauco oil me — for ot her I had none — to him 
dently I boro but one assoeiation, and that the umveleomo 
one of A vice Dare, h'or me personally, I suppose, hi3 
eared nothing, A}iih for us ! it is almost ever bo in the 
intercourse between our race and yours. Between human 
brings, when two measures of love are weighed out by the 
. hand of fate, to bo mingled together in union, one scale 
is always light and the "other always heavy, H^w much 
more so botw^een men and dogs ! 

‘Although we spend all that we possess 'of loyalty and 
8trcngt,h and courage in human service, and break our hearts 
oftcytimes for human friends, w'o ane seldom much loved iiT 
return. A careless touch of the hand, %rough kindly Word 
or two now and th('n, a broken crust, a tossed bone: these 
are paymentB enough for a dog— only a dog/ 

»| liere ami there a Tiiib will find- a efironiclor; a 8t. John 
will beg >vith his last 'breath that his bones bo laid beside 
Lion’s ; a Byron will value hi.s ‘ one friend a Walter Scott 
will think, amidst wens ami debt, and the exhaustion of a 
mortal disease,, of ‘ the dogs / and tombs will, bo raised to 
lost and iaraented dog-coiuradt7S, ns iii the little shadow^'' 
yew-circled eemetry of Wrest. But these exceptions are 
very rare. For the most part, we are but little love<ij litilo 
heeded, and not at all rcmeiubored, ♦ 

The wouuin, benaing over mo, caressed mo with a.dreamy 
tenderness, as' though thinking of other things that my 
preBcnec brought from some ]kis 1 time. Her eyes seemed 
dim as she looked at me with j>.s\T{*et vague sadness, aa fo^ 
some n'nieinbered season*of great woe. Bcitrau drew me 
awav from h{n\ 

‘if hc bring you IhoHo memories, ho shall not stay. I 
woul4 never have .bought him If I had knowii--^* 

‘ AVliy ?" she answered him, still dreamily. ‘ I shall care 
’ more for him. As for those memories, — when 4o I e^^cr 
forget tten ? And do you think [ would forget if I could ? * 
*1 wish that you least? There is only ono thing 

j'ou c^ui want to remember— J 
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‘ And whM is tliat ? * 

•That yon are^ famous now— and happy. Ton are Ijappy?’ 

There seemed, I thought, some little doubt and*^ vague 
, ipprehensioA in his question. 

If there were, they must have been contented by the look 
m her eyes as they turned on him : a look so eloq^uent that 
it needed not in its confirmation the half-sigh dr joy with 
which her lips breathed the answer. 

* Happy ? Ah, yes ! Happier than it can ever seem right 
to me to be—’ 

He did not ask her why this should bo so, — perhaps b© 
knew. 

Almost at that moment the door of the supper* room, 
which they had left open to the passages beyond, was filled 
by the forms of five other men: three were strangers to 
me ; in the two others I recognised the fair features of 
Lord G'uilliadene, and t^io lofty form and dark guerrilla-like 
head of Derry Denzil. To mo it seemed so marvelldusly 
strange, so breathlessly beivildering, thus to be tossed bact 
once more by the battledore of chance into the heart of 
these old associations apd unforgotten memories* that I 
cowered, dumb and dizzy, in a corner, wondering still if I 
were not dreaming all these things under the dying lilies of 
the florist’s little den, or the golden-fruited pear-trees of 
Madelon’s orchid. 

But, with them, there appeared a presence which &id 
assure me beyond all doubt or question that I was in the 
region pf fact and not of fancy ; loriiito the chamber there 
entered a little bkek slender figure, hung about with golden 
bells, with piercing eyes, diamond bright, and a pert, proud, 
consequential carriage. Need I say it was Fanfreluche P 

She darted at me, angered, curious, brimful of irritation, 
and readiness for iiisolciico ; then drojipod her'nose to mine, 
and cocked her ears, and screamed ‘ Mercy ! if it’s not that 
little fool !* 

The salutation was^not courtly nor complimentary ; yet 
it fell sweetly upon my ears.* Is not the roughness, or the 
sarcasm, of a friend more welcome than the sauve insincerity 
of conventionality-clothed foes ? It is so to us : not per- . 
haps to you ; for humanity has Ifernt to love a *daWily 
dressed falsehood. Wh^t matter to you if garden snails 
pulled off the cabbages, have made your soup, so long a\ 
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you don’t know it ; and are cheated by a clever cook into 
murmuring, ‘ What a gooid coniommi / * 

Panffeluche knew me, instantly ; and was glad to see me, 
with that warmth of heart which had always underlain her 
cynical c^sumptiohs. Quickly, as though we had never 
parted, we were talking fast in that tongue of ours, which 
you understand as little as you — deaf in your own conceit — 
understand what the rooks talk to one another in the sweei 
still ereniug time ; or know the meaning of the night-birds' 
signals, as they move in the world of shadows ; or catch the 
word of warning with which the blackcock, on his tussock 
of heather, tells his brethren of the rifle-gleam; or com- 
prehend tlio coquetries of the prairio fowl’s quj^int cere- 
monious country-dances ; or know by what rule' of com- 
mand and flubjoetion the great armies of porpoises move 
with such prt'cision and wisdom ; or tell what amorous 
poetry the stock-dove murmurs to her mates through the 
sweet green summer silence ; or translate any other af the 
innumerable tongues that daily and nightly "fill the woods 
and waters, the mc'adows aud* seas, with their meaning. A 
meaning to the full as intelligible and as useful as that of 
your own s])eccli ; only you are too vain to believe it, and 
too limited indeed in your intelligences to be able to do so 
much as j^crceive it.* 

‘ Where on earth have you been all those years P ' began 
Eanfreluchc, showing the passage of the years herself no 
more than docs your ‘frisky inalroii.’ ‘And you look as 
much of a baby as ever you did, you poor little atom of 
Bwhnsdown ! ’ 

Tins was' insolent, for I was treble her size, bnLi was too 
content to meet her once more, to pause to vindicate my 
dignity ; and indeed she gave mo no time to do* so, nor 
any peace, until I had related to her all my vicissitudes 
from the period of my disappearance. For thepi she evinced 
some compassion, aud more cohtempt ; as I believe youi 
friends are in the habit ot;^oing wlion you tell thorn how 
your wife has gone' wrong, 'yout bank broken, your horse 

• I hope a certain contemptuous t0xie of self-glorification, that runs 
throughout will be forgiven to my fl'iend Fdck. It is perhaps pardon* 
able wnon we reflect that his^race alwiyrs smell out a rogue, however, 
he mny bo clothed ; and that we seldom or never detect one provided 
only he be, as tlie* French say of their abrkots, dori . — 
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proved a non-fetayer, your pigeon fallen outside tke enelo* 
^ure, or any oAer inisfortuno of your exiHionco* , 

* I am sorry you have Over been professional/ »he said 
disdainfully, when sbo had heard of tlie days of *La Pipetta. 
‘You haven't lost caste, We don't f a thomughbred’s 
always a thoroughbred, if he come down to drawing a cart. 
But the stage never suits us. It suits Hem. Human 
beings 5^'re always aoling o££ the boards ; they may just as 
well do it on ; a lie oi%two more or less, when they are about 
it, doesn't matter much. ♦Bui w'e — ' 

‘ Teii me idj about yourself. What have you done ? ’ I 
interrupted her, remembering of her old disposition to 
chatter epigram, or what sho thought was such, with about 
as much reason as your ignorant diner will take a ‘hit of 
mutton, sitlothered in sauce, to be an epi^mmme d'aqneau, 

'Bonel*' she echoed. ^ I? My dear, I should talk all 
night if I attempted to tell you. You’ve lived in a puppet- 
box, ♦an auherge, aiid an attic. Tve lisTd wilh one duchess, 
one marchioness, three Anonymas, a rector’s \\uFe, a horse- 
couper, an ambassadress, afiulcer, ami a manufacturer of* 
tnifSes — ^iudia-rubber, and so tiaie to life that nobody but a 
dog could have told the difference ; j)eoplo went into qcsta- 
eios over their flavour! Done? Why, it’s an eternity 
since 1 saw you ! A bride whom I \vas bought for when 
you went off the scene — such a pretty creathre, ^ud quite a 
love maitJi ! — ^has had time to get into tlie “ Court of Pro- 
bate, etc*,” and out again, and is just going to marry her 
lover. By the wuay, I saw hoc throw her arms round her 
husband, and kiss him with her ])retty innocent lips, the* 
very night she ran off xvith tlm other one froiu old Lady 
Tynemouth’s “ small and (‘arly.” 0 ! those dear w^omen ! 

‘ And what became of tho husband? ’ 

‘ ILotv out of i’asliiou you are,t]iinkiug of Inni — Hint eomos 
of living in puppet-boxes and garrois. O, he wqui mad, I 
believe: is mad now, A*t: no, gallant-looking follow, lao; 
but I knmv from the lio avuh a great fool : ho always 
preferred sweet uLainpagncy, aUd never could eat a raw 
oyster' 

*But teU me all that has happened here?* I urged, 
breathlesii^ud curious, as I gazed at .the familiar fadJ^s, and 
tho . familiar things, arid heard Beltran’s slow melodious 
contemptuous tones, and Donzil’s deep frank laughter. 
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Mtasi he restored tlie theatrej^ And wlio is that lovely 
woman?* *. *» , 

‘ That lovely woman you will* know more ahont than I ,- — 
for you a*e going to live with her, I believe. Hp restored 
the theatre, ftt a ruinous cost, directly after it was w*reck€Ki, 
partly because, out of kindliness, he wouldn’t turn, his em- 
ploy^ adrift inmid-winterj and partly out of pride, bccou^e 
he wouldn’t have the town say that the success of hisb stage 
depended on Laura Pearl, or Avieo Dare as you used "to 
tall her — 

‘ And she is in Paris P ^ She is Cleop^ltro ? * I demanded^ 
scarce able still to disentagle past ij:u>m present, dream 
from fact. * ? 

‘ She is Cleopatre — ^just now — yes,’ assented P^mfreluche : 
^ what shell be before she dies nobody on eartH.cau say— ‘U 
peeress, or a princess, I shouldn’t wonder. That woman 
understands the great rule of nte^ et 

frappezforf" — and don’t care a hang where you strike. I 
was in Parisi all last winier, and I thought she was having 
a very good time, as the» Americans say : she spent Iior 
tkoufiand francs a day ; sho had peaches before anybody 
else, she changed her dress four times in every twelve hotfrs, 
she had the best horses in tho Bois, the Court wore a robe 
"Watteau she had revived, a new liqueur was christened after 
her, and tortoisosholi fans became the rage because she 
carried one. I don’t know what a woman wants betides all 
this to bo in paradise ! * 

I shuddered. 1 thought ^ Carlos. 

That history seemed too terrible to speak of to this gay 
satirist, 

^ What are you thinking about ? Ton are not the live- 
lier for your exile,’ cried Eanfreluchc. ‘ Ah, my dear, you 
should have lived as I’ve done ; with men w^fjo make up de- 
licious truffles out or a little india-rubber, and women who 
make up Ipvely faces with dead hair !|ud their paint-boxes! 
They are ill# ce?nedy of life, TouVe been with people 
drcfwlfuUy in earnest, vv^o ate dry bread, and wore their 
own hair, and looked sallow wilh sorroAV, and did no end of 
fool’s things, and went through life as throi%h a tragedy— 
I know’! There can’t be a greater mistake. ]^erythiug 
is amusing, if you’ll only look at-it in that light,’ 

‘ life has gone so well with you,’ I retorted. 
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* 0, well enough, my dear! And why ? I biteevnty* 
body’s legs if I’m unhappy ; you should see how^uickth^ 
get to make me comfortable ! The secret dF being happy 
yourself lies in the capacity to be intensely disagreeable t^ 
other *pel)ple.’ 

‘ That sounds very unamiable.’ 

‘TJnamiable! what docs that matter? An amiable dog 
is a lool-^erery little cur in the .streets snarls in his path, 
and every scamp of a boy throws stones at him ! ’ 

* But his own people love him ? ’ 

0 yes, love him bo dearly that they give him a sound 
kick in the ribs — knowing ho won’t return it ! ’ 

I thought she had grown soured by growing older, female 
creatures will ; or at least, on our ear, a wot, that only 
sounds prettily piquant when the speakers are young, has 
a spiteful ring in its tone^ we fancy, wlicn they are young 
no longejk Indeed, these sharp trivialities annoyed me at 
this moment, w^hen I w'as all agitation and excitement at 
my sudden tetum, and full of eagerness as. to all that had 
happened in this little world during the dreary seasons that* 
I had been absent from it. 

We are just the same as we always were, my dea^^’ she 
said pettishly. ‘ Bless you I in our w’orld we never alter 
anytmag ; our hearts may be broken, our honour be blasted, 
our peace gone for ever, the one friend we trusted dead, 
the one womainve cared for lost, we never change anything; 
we dine and drive, and smbl^ and saunter, and laugh and 
drink, and make love just tho^same. Why not? Our one 
canon is, not to show that we’re beat. Beau joueur ne faut 
ue plaindre* 

‘ It must be hard to do that sometimes.* 

* It is hard to the canaille ; it is second nature to the 

gentleman,* retorted this determined*aristocrat. ‘ If you 
want news, of course w^e liave always plenty of ^hat. No 
end of marriages and divorces, and scandals, and turf-ruin, 
and cocotte-ruin, and all the rest of it*; thisre are fresh 
stories every day, just as there’s fresh butter for breakfast. 
But nothing makes much diiference— nothing — unless per- 
haps it’s the grouse disease.’ « 

‘ The grouse disease ! ’ 

* Well, yes, there’s nothing exactly to put in those birds* 
places ; but men and women get supplied quite as fast as 
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ttejr get bowled over. Durham^s gone,” ibey were sajing 
last autumn every where ; and he Vas gone ” lor some four 
hundred thousand ; nothing in the world lefj; him except 
his hare titje j for Eoyoldene wasn't entailed. Now, Sir 
B’Arcy Durham — yon remember him ? — was, take him all 
in %ll, the best-loved man in the country ; witty, sweet- 
tempered, generous to madness, brilliant exceedingly, he 
was yet of happy enough nature to have scarcely an enemy, 
and to be adored nearly as much by man as by woUiam 
Well — who thinks el him now ? Ho’s ruined and has gone 
to Norway, or — no one knows where. “Durham would 
have handled these line hunters better than that d — d 
fool or “ Durham wouldn’t have squandered a %e lot of 
foxes like this duffer,” they have said now and then when 
wrathful with some M. F. H. And that's all ; that 

two or three women have looked white, for a month or two, 
in spite of their rouge.’ 

‘ Do hold your tongue,’ I entreated ; *%r else tell me why 
I am here, and what has happened to them all, and who m 
that beautiful fair woman.’ 

* As to why you are her© I don’t know. Simply, 1 believe 
because Beltran wanted a dog df your sort, and bade some 
fanciers look out for one ; inconsequence of which you were 
sent him. No design, my dear ; nothing but coincidence — 
the one odd-teinpercd deity that rules the world. When 
tliose poor devils of novelists jumble a lot of impossible 
coincidences all pell-mell together without building plan or 
sequence, or any sort of sense, they are all wrong as to Art, 
clearly, but they arc awfully true to Ufo. As to them — as 
I tell you, nothing makes much difference to them. They’ve 
dined, and dressed, and shot, and hunted, and played wmisfc, 
and made love, much the same as ever they did. They’re 
always saying they’re tired of the life, but. I don’t think 
they can bo, for they never seem to try any other. Bpltran’s 
been to Africa and killed a lot of things; and a mare of 
G uilliadenc’s W'on the Oaks, spi*ead-eagling in splendid style 
all her field, though the very merest outsider; and Derry* 
Dcnzil’s published another book tlxat the men swore by in 
the smoking-rooms, and tlio women cried over, and the 
critics called immoral, so that I suppose it was a great 
siu?ccsa with three such vouchers for it. Du reste — I don’t* 
think there’s much to tell. There’s been plenty of newS| 
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of course ; but now-a-days, when nobody ever tabes up a 

E without seeing some friend or another divorced, 
upt, breaking a bank, or writing a novel, no news 
seems to have much taste in it—your homhe is all water-ice/ 
‘But the theatre?’ I persisted, out of patience. 

‘ 0, the theatre is doing wonders, they say, since this n^w 
miracle came into it. All the cellar-flaps done away with, 
yon know, my dear, we go in for nothing but high art, or at 
least as nearly high as is possible in an age that prefers 
high feeding/ ^ 

‘But who is she 

* I can’t say. Our stars are seldom lost Pleiades, that 
can be named and placed : they are generally “ Sloiles qui 
filent^qui filent — qui jilent et dhparatssent You are 
going to live with her. You can’t want to ask mo.’ 

‘And where do you live?’ 

‘ WitJi Beltran/ 

I could not repress a sigh of envy and of sorrow ; my 
pleasant place in those pleasant chambers ! Nothing looks 
so sweet to us as a lost lionte in which a stranger is installed . 
The flaming sword, betwixt the infuriate cherubim of the 
brazen gates, was move merciful by far to the Eden-banished 
sinners than would have been the sight of other human 
creatures sunned in tho lost light of that fair forbidden 
kingdom. 

‘ i'ou are fortunate,’ I said with a sharp pang. 

‘I don’t know about ihat, my dear,’ she made answer. 
‘ I suppose I am. I have always made it a practice to pilfer 
anything that looks templing, and bite everything weaker 
than myself that I meet with ; 1 believe that is the sort of 
practice that makes men’s fortunes, so it ought to make 
1 wished to live with Beltran, so last sciason I just 
walked into his rooms and sioppod tliere. They couldn’t 
get me to go out, do all they would ; so they ended by 
making themselves agreeable to my staying. If you want 
to get a place, try that way. I’ve seen so many public 
men keep in offices, that oveiybody wanted to turn them 
out of, only by that power of theirs of sticking tight, as a 
sea anemone sticks to its rock ! ‘‘ A masterly inactivity ” 
is never so masterly as when it glues you fast to a good 
lerth, no matter whether you’re fit or unfit for They 
nudersiand that so well in all cabinets !’ 
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'Ton mnst know everything fihont him, then?' 

She turned her nose in the air. 

*My dear! There are four orders of creatures that 
always know everything—they are journalists, ladies*-iiiaida> 
priests, and toy terriers/ - 

And therewith she left me in the half-lit recess where 
tlio grand piano stood, and trotted out into the full light, 
where she put herself into a pretty pose in order to get 
Ixnibons thrown to her. 

Whilst she was gleefully catching the burnt almonds 
and crystallised cherries, and cracking them with a tnonkey- 
like unction, I sat in my comer, not knowing rightly yet 
whether I were awake or dreaming. / 

Tlie very familiarity of the aspect of all around me only 
increased the confusion of my ideas. There was nothing 
but what 1 had dreamily remembered, a score of times, iii 
the visions which had visited me lying lunder & c(>n4a(Mno' s 
tent in the harvest-fi(‘lds of the Campagna, or watching the 
pale moon glide above tbo metal roofs of Paris ; nothing 
except the picturesque head of this beautiful fair woman, 
the like of which I have never seen either in life or 
dreams. I sat still and gazed at them ; gazed beyond all 
at Beltran. Having so long beheld nothing but the 
passionate, black-browed, sun-bronzed faces of the Bonran 
peasantry, and the leail, swart, keen, eager visage of tho 
Parisian workmen — save when I had seen the golden beauty 
and fervid youth of tlio painter Carlos— these men, once so 
familiar to me, with their handsome colourless faces, their 
low serene voices, their tired laughter, their look of fatigue, 
their consummate tranquillity and indifference, seemed liko 
the creatures of another world. 

Could passion stir them ? pain move them 9 want eon- , 
sumo them? life be known to them through any other 
thing save its pleasures and satieties ? Idly I wondered 
this, judging foolishly from the surface." 1 might have 
known that no passions burn fiercer, no romances wax 
stronger, no oourage ever fiames higher, and no hearts per- 
chance ache more wearily, than in these lives that look so 
passionless, so tranquil, so cynical, so selfish, and, as your 
world will have ifc, so culpable. 

If you doubt what tlieso men are whilst you see them 
live, go and see them die, as they have died again and 
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again, at Steinkert, at Eclgekill, at Yittoria, at Hougoii* 
jnont, at Inkermann. Jaccjuea Sonkomme shrieked and 
struggled, and writhed and screamed, as they led him to 
the scaffold j hut think you that Bohan cared nothing lor 
the sweetness of life because the proud blood never paled 
before th&axe,"knd the mute lips never once lost that smile 
of serenest disdain? 

I cannot teU why these disjointed thoughts drifted 
vaguely through my mind as I looked at Beltran, even 
in that , moment of bewilderment and of restorafion. 
Except,*indeod, that in the faces of men like himself, as 
they lie at length on the heather, or pace their yacht- 
deck, or smoke their cigar on a battle-field, or murmur 
love-nonsense in an opera-box, you can trace the old 
-racd so curiously, The old race with all its recklesp* daring, 
mid its feudal insolence, and its courtly gentleness, and its 
imperious temper, and its loyal honour, and its simple 
religion of noblesse ohlige^ still alive under all the changes 
of manner and habit ; the old race, which is stUl, whatever 
be its faults or follies, what a mob will cower before, and a 
soldier will follow to the death, and a people will look to in 
its hours of action or of need, and a woman will choose 
before any other type of manhood to bo beside her in any 
time of menace or of peril. 

From my dusky corner, 1 watched, and wondered, and 
listened, and puzzled my brain : the room was the same, 
the men were the same, Fanfrcluche was the same, the very 
silver box that held the cigarettes wras the same, and yet — 
there was a great difference. The voices seemed much 
gentler ; the laughter seemed much quieter ; the wines 
wore but little touched; the conversation, as I caught 
snatches of it, seemed artistic, pleasant, sometimes playful, 
somefeies eiirneBt, but at all times the convorSation of 
men, talking at their ease indeed, but still troubling them- 
selves to talk ably, and conscious of the presence of a 
woman who could discern such ability. Above all, their 
speech was fit for a delicate ear even in their sharpest 
wifciicij?ms, and there was not a flavour of that cynical 
indecency which had been so general to the same speakers 
here in the days of Avic'^^ Dare. 

What bad wrought the difference I wondered ? Certainly 
she who now sat there, with that fair, childlike, and yet 
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qtieenlite heiMi, mi those dreaming, lummoms, graro eyes, 
and that voice which mane the* simplest words of common 
speech sound music, and that rich old-world velvet dress 
without a single jewel or ornament of any sot't, was very 
different to the form that I had used to see there ; blozmg 
in sapphires or in rubies, and full of the supreme vanity of 
its own wanton, deep-hued, gorgeous, physical perfections 
displayed to the eyes of others, as the peacock spreads its 
plumage to the sun. 

Men are very much in society as women wUithemto be. 
Lot a woman’s society be composed of men gently-bom and 
bred, and if she find them either coarse or stupid, make 
answer to her:— * You must have been coarse ror stupid 
yourself/ 

And if she demur to the tu quoque as to a base and 
illogical form of argument, which we will grant tliat it 
usually is, remind her that the cream of a pastunige may 
be pure and rich, but if it pass into the hands of a clumsy 
farm sorving-maid, then shall the cheese made thereof be 
neither Eoquofort nor Stilton, but rough and flavourless 
and uneatable, * like a Banbury cheese, nothing but paring.’^ 
Now, the influence of a woman’s intelligonoe on the male 
intellects about her is as the chum to the cream: it can 
either enrich and utilise it, or impoverish and waste it. It 
is not too much to say that it almost invariably, in the pro- 
sent decadence of the s'alon and parrot-jabuering of the 
suffrage, has the latter effect alone. 

‘ Prav tell me who this exquisite creature is S I begged 
of Eanfrclucho, who returned to me when she had eaten at 
her own sweet will of bonbons till she was tired of them. 

‘Toil’ll hear enough of her, my dear/ she retorted ; ‘ the 
town talks of her, and crowds this place to see her. She 
does aCT well, that I grant ; but if she only knew it, she 
don’t want her genius a bit ; she might act like a stick ; 
they’d come just the same, — once set going/ 

‘But to set them going requires the genius ? ' 

‘ G-racious, no I ’ returned my anciept monitress, with 
unutterable contempt. ‘ If you can just get it well bruited 
about that a womairs very pretty, or very immoral, or has 
tried to poison some peo^e, or has got fabulously little 
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feet, or IS going to plajf a shockingly scandalous charactor, 
any of these things will draw a great deal better than any 
amount of talent. What made this one’s fame ? Not her 
capabilities, though they are great ; but just this one line 
in the Midm — ** She is the loveliest woman we have ever 
seen upon this or upon any other stage, and her attire is 
simply — ^perfection.** The men went to see the face, the 
women to see the dress : her fortune was mada Voila ! ’ 

‘ She is a great actress, then ? ’ 

‘ She is a^pharming actress. I don’t think we can have 
a great one. Wo are not barbaric enough ; and we are too 
incredulous. Tou want a good deal of barbarism and a 
good deal of faith in an ago, to get a really great stage out 
of it. To us, after our late dinners and with our pleasawt 
indolent spleen, Lady Macbeth looks ridiculous, and 
Othello seems very bad form. We arc as wicked as ever 
other ages were, as passionate and as vile and as guilty as 
ever they were ; but it is all in a voiy difTcreut fashion : 
and the fashion is one which it is much easier for the 
satirist to deal with pungently than it is for the dramatist 
to render artistically. Chignons, and co-respondents, 
plunging and panniers, Americanism and cocotteism, aro 
so much better suited to a Sheridan or Beaumarchais, than 
to a Shakespeare or a Sophocles. The odd thing is that, in 
the dearth of the poetic drama, not one satirical comedy 
has as yot held up the mirror to all that tempts such a 
mirror so strongly. The odd thing is that, with such a 
field for them we have no Sheridan, and no Beaumarchais.’ 

'I did not ask for a dissertation on the drama/ I 
interrupted her impatiently, ‘ I want to know about this 
woman.* 

‘I’ll tell you all I know, my dear,* said Fanfrclucho, 
seating herself comfortably. ‘ You remember tie wreck 
of the theatre, of course ? — ^Well, he restored it, as fresh 
and pretty and dainty as any enamelled ho?ibonnihe. It is 
nicer than ever it was, with statuettes in its corridors, and 
little boudoirs behind its choicest boxes, and leaves and 
flowers everywhere. It cost enormously; but he did it 
chiefly out of pride, no doubt, that none might say tho 
house had depended on Laura Pearl. Many persons 
wanted it: when a thing or a woman is known to bo 
eert^ min it is always* bid for so eagerly ! But Beltran 
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woula j^oi part with it. I shall chance it till the lease is 
ended/’ he always answered ; *and the time earn© when I 
thought I knew why he had so answered, 

* The performance was much the same for a time : Maude 
Delamer© and melodramas first ; burlesque and ballet after- 
wards. Money was lost every night. I don’t know why ; 
I suppose old Wynch did. The losses were so prolitaWo 
to him that he retired, bought a small place in Surrey, and 
lives at ease. Last autumn twelvemonth I belonged to 
Mrs. Itivcrsleigh — pretty; notorious; husband vaguely 
“in the city;” good for water-parties, fish-dinners, drag 
seats ; and doesn’t resent being cut if you meet her ia the 
Park when you’re driving with your wife or your mother ; 
y©u know tho style 1 mean? Roysion WressyWas her 
chief friend at that time : a Major of Lancers in the old 
Sixteenth. She was in town because the Sixteenth were 
at Hounslow. One night Wrossyl and she went to the 
Ooroiict with a few oilicrs ; they were to sup at the Levia- 
than afterwards ; and to take me with them for a wager, 
which they did. "Wrcssyl carried me hidden in a big 
lorgnon case ; but he needn’t have troubled himself, they 
knew me there. 

* “ What do they play to-night, Eoyston ? ” she asked as 
we drove. 

‘“I’m not sure,” he answered her, “but I’m awfully 
afraid it’s some old duffer’s dry-as-dust play. They were 
saying something to-day, though, in the Rag, about a new 
actress being aimouiiced.” 

‘ She didn’t ask any more. She only went to a theatre 
to show her diamonds, and have a pleasant supper some 
where, with lots of chainpagnc-cup. They neither of them 
knew Reltran personally, and had heard nothing, 

‘ At tfie entrance we met Gruilliadcne, who was intimate 
with them. 

‘ “ What’s up, Ned ? ” Wressyl asked him. 

Much Ado ahout Nothing,'* said tho Earl. ‘"And a 
ncAv actress as Beatrice. Never played publicly in her 
life they say. W liat a part to start with ! ” 

‘ “ Awfully plucky,” said my Lancer. “ Safe to make a 
uiaU of it, I suppose ? Who is she ? ” 

don’t know much about her,” replied Guilliadene. 
^Merest novice, I think. Beltran’s always picking up 
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wfars tliat turn out to .bo stiots, like tbe rociots «t 
Cromonic/’ 

* And he went to his stalh and we to our box. 

* The play had begun. This woman was on j you see 
what her beauty is, and she was costumed superbly ; her 
hair* was cut square on the forehead and waved loose 
behind, an anacnronism, doubtless, but the very poetry of 
^JoifFure. Her audience, which seemed an ordinary one, 
was apathetic and even hostile. It was the most piteous 
thing t ever saw. Her tones were almost inaudible ; her 
colour kept coining and going; her agitation was very 
groat ; and she looked so young, such a child with it all, 
you would have thought that the public must have been 
touched. But it was not. It hissed a little ; it yawned 
a great deal; and Mrs. Riversleigh and one or two 
women laughed loudly behind their fans. I think she 
heard the laughter, for I saw her shiver. Ah ! it must be 
a terrible thing, that first sound of your own voice in the 
vastness and stillness ; that first sight of the unknown 
crowd of satirical, indifferent, unpitying faces ! 

^ The impersonation all through the first act was utterly 
tame and meajiingless. If it bad not been for her beauty, 
I think the house would have howled. As the curtain feli 
and Wressyl left the box for a moment, I managed to slip 
out and through the passages, till I got “ behind,*’ where 
tliere were only Beltran, Denzil, Dudley Moore, and Stein- 
forth, the great author, you know. As the girl had come 
off the stage she had rushed away to her room before they 
could stay her. Beltran looked grave, and more anxious 
than I had seen him do one race-day when a beaten horse 
had cost him half an estate. 

‘ One can’t say much for your new wonder 1 *’ they were 
muttering to him. 

* *‘No,” ho answered, very quietly. “But I hcliovo she 
wilWo well in time. You have not seen her act in private 
—I have,’* 

‘ “ I don’t doubt her charms for any private performance,*' 
said Dudley Moore drily ; “ but we have really tried to float 
as great ^geniuses so many pretty women, with only their 

S rctiincss to recommend them that I am getting rather 
oubtful of the utility of the process— it can’t claim noveltyi 
and I fear it can’t claim propriety.’* 
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‘ Beltran did not show citlier annoyance or impatience, 
" Don^t judge her juet yet,** w&s all ho said, rery quietly 
still. 

*’When the actress was called again, and left her room, 
her face was quite white and her eyes all black and humid 
with a bewildered sort of terror, 

I have acted *so ill! I feel so frightened! ** she mur- 
mured breathlessly to Beltran, not seeming to see that ari|r 
others beside himself were present, He stooped to her' 
very kindly and gently, 

‘ “ You have not done ^roat things at present, certainly. 
But you can— and you will. Try and forget that any ono 
is listening ; and only remember how 1 wan|, you to 
succeed.** 

‘ The last words weno murmured so low that only she and 
I heard them. She drew a deep breath, the colour flushed 
licr face, a sort of inspiration seemed to seize her, and she 
wont, From that moment her acting w«s entirely changed. 
Her voice rang clear, and full of exquisite cadences ; her 
b(‘auty grew radiant with pride and strength. She seemed 
to feel her own force, and to be filled with the powers of 
art. All the beautiful insolences, all the changeful colours, 
all the splendid audacities, of genius shone out in her; and 
triumphed. Her audience, indifEerent and even alienated 
before, were first startled and then captivated^ They 
realised that this creature to whom they had been at best 
contemptuously indulgent, as to a lovely child whose failure 
they pitie^I, but whoso weakness wearied them, was in truth 
their mistress, through the dominion of great gifts; and 
could force them to rejoice with her, to weep with her, to 
laugh, and to suffer, and to love with her, at her will and 
nt her fancy. They woke from ilicir apathy into a sort of 
fury of admiration ; and the house rang writh rapturt^s of 
applause. 

‘ “ And there’s not an ounce of that murmared 

Belti'an. “It’s genuine, whatever it’s worth,” 

*“W 0 were right to suspend judgment,” said Dudley 
Moore, taking snuff. I have never seen anything more 
poetic and more sincere, more delicate and more Vivid ’**-r- 
ftnd what he said tlio town was certain to say after him on 
the morrow, 

* triumph was very great ; only tho greater it seemed 
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because heralded by failure. The house was convulsed with 
excitement ; they called for her again and again ; the women 
Liughed no longer, and the roof rang with a tumult of 
apiJause. 

* When she came off the stage for the last time after the 

recall, her face was deeply flushed ; her eyes gleamed like 
two stars ; her whole frame trembled;, she had the look of 
a creature in delirium. She stretched out her hands to 
Beltran, with a little breathless hysterical sob, Have I 
done well — at last Ho took them in his own and bent 

ieturLrly to her. “ Better than the best : I cannot say liow 
I thank you.” 

* At that moment one of the oflicials of the thcalre, whom 
W^ressyl had sent to seek me, bore me away, and back to 
Mrs. Bivorsleigh’s box, where that lady w'as in wrath and 
dudgeon because the Lancer, in an excitement of admira- 
tion at the new Beatrice, had, unauthorised, flung her 
bouquet of red and white camellias upon the stage. We 
4id not stay for the burlesque that evening, as the delicate 
little suppers at the Leviathan are too perfect to be kept 
waiting and I saw no more of the actress. But from that 
night her fame w'as made, and her name heard upon the lips 
of London.’ 

‘ And what is she to Beltran ? ” I asked, as she closed her 
narration. 

Faiifreluche grinned : her worst grin. 

* Ah, my dear ! That’s what the town’s been asking ever* 
since, and never Jias got an answer yet. But look they are 
going. Good-bye till to-morrow ; I’m very glad to see you 
here again,’ 

Wben the little gathering broko up, the actress drew 
about her those black laces and sealskins lined with rose, 
which I had noticed on the couch, and stooping for ino, 
raised me so that I could lie curled upon the soft sea-furs. 

An elderly woman, who was in waiting in the ante-room, 
offered to take mo, hut she refused the offer, as she had de- 
dined those of the men about her, and carried me herself 
through the various passages to thoemtrance of the theatre, 
where a Ciwriage stood. They accompanied her, talking 
the while with her, as men and women do who have the 
custom of daily association and familiar friendship ; and. 
bade her good-night at tlio door of her broitghartf, Wliich 
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rolled rapidly away. She and li^r maid drove on in ^enco> 
whither, o£ oourse, I* could not tell. When the carriage 
paused, we passed through a fragrant garden, whose leafless v 
boughs were very dark and still in the dim moonlight, and 
thence through a very small square hall, and up a staircase 
in which the lights were burning low; it was too dark to 
see much, but all seemed pretty and luxurious about me ; 
and as slie carried me into a room on the right, I perceived 
that it was the chamber of one to whom both art and gold 
had ministered. 

It was of small size, and of much simplicity ; but it had 
an exceeding elegance and harmony in all its arrangements. 
She laid me down upon her sealskins, then sank intc^achair 
before the hearth on which a fire was brightly burning. .Her 
attendant asked her, with a solicitude tliat seemed quite 
genuine, if she were not very tired ? 

^ I am often tired ; that is no matter/ she answered with 
a smile, which though fatigued was very sweet and glad. 

‘ Take these things olf me, please, and bring me some tea.’ 

The maid obeyed, wrapping round her some cashmeres, 
and letting loose all the fair masses of her hair; then 
brought her the tea in a miniaturejold-fashioned Service of 
egg-shell china, and left her alone by her desire. She called 
me from my resting-place and raisied mo on her lap ; strok- 
ing me, and even laying her lips on my forehead. 

* I shall love you for his sake. Had it not been for you 
I might never have known him,’ she miu’mured. ‘ But still 
you can never be to me what my dear old. friend was 1 ’ 

And, looking at her thus, with the fire-glow upon her, I 
knew her, despite all the magic changes wrought by time, 
and gold, and fame. I knew her to bo — Gladys Gorant. 


CHAPTEE XXXII. 

A STOUT OF THE SEA. 

I THINK Fanfreluche spoke with reason. Coincidence is 
a god that greatly influences mortal affairs. He is not a 
cross-tempered deity, either, always ; and when you beat 
your poor fetish for what seems t(> you m untoward acci- 
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dent, you ipay do wrcmg; he may hm benefited you ha 

more than yoji wot. * •/ 

Not vGvy long ago, a mta and a woman loving each other 
well, were part^ by miBUnderstanding— one of those said, 
dreaa^j proud fantasies, that so often arise between you 
human creatures and your happiness. Neither would stoop 
to explain, they were divided during two.long years ; for it 
is strange how people living in the same society may yet 
grow utter strangers to each other; how passing one 
another daily in the part, how brushing against one another 
in iho, opera corridors, how hearing one another’s names 
utter^ by many lipsi, how beholding one another’s faces in 
the crowded rooms of great assemblies, or of private views, 
tliey may yet remain as utterly divided from one another, 
as though oceans rolled between them. 

Well, the time came when the woman, haughty, lovely, 
and brilliant, was, through a series of family calamities, 
doomed to an exile that galled her bitterly, in a far-away 
lonely German forest-land. 

Awhile later, the man, by what he deemed the bitterest 
injustice and injury to him in his service, which w'as diplo- 
macy, was consigned as envoy to a miserable petty state, in 
which his talents rusted, and his name was unheard, and his 
weeks and months passed by in an unutterable weariness 
and inaction. 

One summer day, in deep old Teutonic wood, where no 
footfall but a forester’s or charcoal-burner’s ever fell, and 
tho millions of pines were wrapped in twilight even at 
noon, these two, each unwitting of the other’s presence in 
the hated land of banishment, met face to face suddenly, in 
that stillness and that solitude. And in that moment their 
hearts went out to one another, and the veil fell from their 
eyes, and the old Jove reigned alone ! 

Pride had boon strong in the press of the world ; * but 
here, chance touched and startleel them, and surorise from 
both their eoc^ret ; and thus from the thorns of harsh acci- 
dent, there blossomed for them sweet flowers of passion and 
of peace. • ^ 

t* And, my dear, there was something beside chance, for 
there was ennui,* said that matter-of-fact iccmocIas;t, Panfre- 
luche, when she heard of them. ‘He mus^.have been 
awfully bored, you know, and so was much readier to mafee 
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A up 'with her, thdiU he had been when decently wcil 
amused in London. an immense puU for a woman, you 
know, to get at a man when Im is thoroughly bored. He’s 

much more glad of her then.* But Ithis was only the 
comment of a sl^llow cynic; and the story truly ran as 1 
have told it.) 

Coincidence now tossed me back amongst life, and 
luxury, and friends ; and I was glad and grateful : not 
querulous as you too often are when what you have long 
coveted comes to you. 

When the morning broke I found myself in a small 
elegant house, as warm as an eider-bird’s nest, and as pretty 
as an enamelled snuff-box ; such a house as may be feen by 
the score along the Thames or the Seine ; shut in amidst 
miniature gardens, that doubtless were one mass of foliage 
and flowers in summer, to judge by the maze of greenery 
that was now snow-powdered and silver-frosted. 

It was so small and so pretty that it was like a toy ; but 
in common with those little jewelled teapots, and stags, 
and other trifles that hong to your watch-chain, it was only 
such a toy as gold could purchase. 

Once more there were the softness, and the smoothness, 
and all the nameless pleasantnesses of life when mone} 
rounds its angels about me. Once more I slumbered on 
silken cu.shions ; and was fed on dainty foms of nourish- 
menit ; and was prankt up* with bright ribbons upon my 
throat. And it was sweet to mo to bo thus soothed, anil 
fed, and caressed, and decked, and dighled, as in my early 
days of fashion and of favouritism, for such outward 
symbols show that the world goes well with us, and that wo 
are of value and of ornament in it. For it is all very well 
to call these things fribbles and frivolities, they maybe so ; 
but they are a great portion of the pleasure and the ease of 
existence at any rate. I know a man who was always in 
vcighing against them (he 'was rich and possessed thei^ 
mind you), he was deeply bitten with many stern philoso- 

* Buck seeass fond now and then of retaining some of the arohaiema 
if the language which ho learned no doubt in the north country, where 
many of the strong picturesque words of Shakespeare and Ttefa 
Plowman are still in daily use. Why should such words be lost? 
Talkers may pirhSps shrink from the charge of eccentrieity iuotUTod 
by using them ; but writers surely need not care for 
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phies of equality, and was wont to sigh for a time when 
bread and broth in even portion^ to all should vouch for the 
perfect isonomy of the State. 

But whilst he thus theorised, I never knew ahj one moae 
particular than he* as to the age and delicacy of his wines ; 
and in the autumn when he was belated, and perforce de- 
tained by a broken ankle, in a rough aixd remote IJighland 
ixm, his rage at the peat, and the fleas, and tho oaten cake, 
a^d the rusty bacon, and the wretched rooms, was so dire 
iha^ none durst scarce approach him. 

* Equality would be very charming, dear — but still — I 
don't think you’d do for it,’ said his pretty provoking wife, 
as he swore right and left at the GaeJs. 

This house in which I found myself was, as T say, exquisite ; 
on that first morning breakfast was served in the daintiest 
i'ashion, in a hew itching little warm, violet-liued room, in 
which you caught hero and there the glint of dead gold ; 
and the mistress of it all (in whom beyond a question 1 saw 
the child whom 1 had once seen so sad aiid desolate in the 
streets striving to sell her dying harebells) w’as fully in 
keeping with sucli a chamber, as she sat in a low chair, 
beside the fire, reading her letters aial ])a|)(Ts of the early 
day, whilst her maid served her with chocolate and delicate 
bread, and purple hothouse grapes. 

It was all perfectly charming: Iho fire, the chamber, the 
colour everywhere, the silence only broken by the singing 
of a bullfinch in the window; this beautiful woman, the very 
cream and biscuits that they brought mo for my food, all 
were charming beyond measure on that winter morning, so 
cold without, so bright within, so vivid m contrast with 
those cheerless dawns w hich had hrolteii so gray and biting 
in the attic of the house in Paris. And yet — my blood for 
a nioment ran as cold as though I were nungry and home- 
less in the falling snow. 

How could a friendless, penniless, helpless young creature, 
such as had been Gladys Goraut, have come to attain such 
comfort and such elegance as were present here, except 
through the ways of evil ! For I knew that such transmu- 
tations can only be wrought by casting into the crucible of 
fate the pearl of honour that, perishing, leaves in its stead 
tlie coveted philosopher’s stone, w^hich is gold. 

And yet I felt ashamed of my own thought, as I looked 
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at her delicate proud face, that from it% muoeeitce childish 
and sadness had changed in^ this* exceeding l^eauty : alter- 
ing so greatly, and yet retaining^' the same grave Imstrous 
meditation in the eyes, the eani'e dreaming ilweetness on the 
mouth. 

» Whatever her life might be now, it was certain that she 
was a creature of most unusual loveliness, and grace, and 
genius ; and no less certain that she was happy — happy with 
more than the mere feverish joys of fame. And to me, re- 
membering her in her great misery and her desolate youth, 
it seemed that she could not be so entirely content as this, 
unless she had in some way killed her conscience. 

For in my brief life I had seen that all which wa6 noble 
and loyal, and of purity and honoul*, was most usually 
doomed to a long and weary thole ; capable indeed of joy in 
its highest, but seldom if ever knowing it. 

She sat beside the hearth reading ; her room seemed filled 
with papers and new books ; and I sat gazing at her won- 
florin g, wondering Avhere was Bronze, who had made the 
v. andering child into this exquisite empress, was the poor 
d( ad poet forgotten — above all, what was sho herself to 
B(‘ltran? 

I shuddered as I ili ought : tliat pure child whom I had 
seen knceluig in the moonlight, with the prayer for her lost 
brother on her lips, could never have learned the wicked 
ways, and taken the wicked wage, of i\vice D«are ? 

iVnd yet, otherwise, how came she hither in this aflluenco 
and ease? 

The morning passed very quietly; I was t.iod and slfpt 
a good deal, overcome witli fatigue and exeitenu nt. 1 was 
aw^aliermd by the striking of the clock, and the appear- 
ance of alight luncheon. She scarcely touched it, and went 
afterwards into her drawing-room, carrying mo with her; 
til, room was as perfect as ail the rest of the house, and was 
quite full of the bloom and odour of flowers, although the 
time of year was still winter. 

8lie moved about a little, touching her flowers, pausipg 
beside a picture, rearranging some china in the pretty way 
women have, then seated herself once more amidst the 
books. 

Between two and three o’clock there was the grating of 
wheels in the carriage drive without, the sound of a man’s 
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Btep^ the tinkle of little bells, end there entei^ Beltran, 
followed whether he wouH or no by Fanfeeluehe. 

He east down a loose coat of sables, came to the hearth, 
and seated himself in a low letmging chair with the manner 
of one accustomed'* to freqnent the place daily. 

By the quick tum of her head, by the brmiance in her 
eyes, by her smile as she saw him, it was easy to tell how 
welcome his advent was. No formal greeting passed between 
them ; they began to converse as though they had been 
together the last hour : people only do this betwixt whom 
there is an entire accord. 

‘ VTol], my dear, how do you find yourself ? ’ asked Eau- 
frcluche with a grin, 

1 said that I foun^inyself very well. 

* I dare say you do : it’s a pretty place, ^ she said drily. 
• On the whole Platonics don’t seem such economical things 
as one thought they were — * 

^ What do you mean ? * 

* Never ask a person that. If his epigram or his argu- 
ment be pointless or involved, you shouldn’t show him that 
you think so, by asking him what be means. I told you I’d 
see you to-day : wo come hero most days when we’re not 
hunting or shooting.’ 

‘You don’t hunt?’ 

* No. A terrier isn’t such a fool. We nip our prey in 
the iicf.'ks in a second i we don’t run it across half a county, 
and lose it in a drain after all. And to see what the hunt- 
ing is now too ! Knocking the horses all to pieces over 
cramped ground for sake of a fast twenty minutes 1 This 
is a pretty little house, isn’t it ? The rent’s three hundred 
a year, furnished just as it stands ; only the china, and pic- 
tures; and bronzes, and things are all Ws, — or his.* 

‘ But how rich—* 

‘ Well, he pays her at the rate of fifty guineas a week, or 
rather has it paid to her, for she donx know exactly that 
it’s his. 0, she’s worth it, no doubt. She’d gtA it at any 
theatre, now. Gladys Gerant? 0 yes, she is Gladys 
GeVant ; acts in the name to. People think it a fancy 
name because it’s pretty. You see we have so many Polly 
Smiths and Betty Browns who are Amandeyiiles and 
■Eitzosbomes upon the stage, that we think no woman can' 
have a go’od jjraceful name really hers, unless she be in the 




^ ♦ I Jtnow nothing about Bronze either. I |t| 

different plaoes, alinost all last yeari viitii my 
aiad my $nma donna, and my truffle-maker, Bttt a 

little low beaafe liere, who can tell y^, I |le*a 

called Batch, and lives in the kitchen by ehn^c/ 

‘AcurP* 


« Well-— yes. A cur. Not that 1 like that fhey 

hate snobs and cads, but we have no ctu*s,--f-not 
of disparagement that thajr use the word to imjly* 
the Lurcher, the lowest type amongst us, is imm^til^bly 
superior to their Bough. W ith a poached hare, in his mouth, 
he has a brisk, innocent, pleased air, and a consekiteoe wejl 
at ease. He has no idea of dishonesty, and has only done 
his duty as his master taught it him. He is loyal;, a|) as 
his light goes ; he has served tbe poi^er he roveres; he has 
obeyed the law-giver of his humble life, in ignoraaoe, 
indeed, but in lealty and faith. When can they say as 
much P No— y e hare no curs in the sense that wey nar'^e 
cads; for we haie none in our race who strain to see,S 
what they are not, who are made hideous by vulgarity, 
made grotesque by assumption, or mad© infamous by lying. 
The louest, ugliest, most hungry, most honest mongrel m 
always natiural and always faithful. It is impoesible# there^ 
fore, for a dog to bo a snob.^ # 

' jPoes she suffer still for her brother, or stiQ raimmber 
him P ' I asked, not attending to her didactic d^esato. 

' 1 can*i teU yo*, I am sure," she said, with a sniff of 
scorn. * % think much^of their feelings at any time 
They are all wfeds. Creatures that take out their grief in 
crape anft mortuary tablets can’t feel lery mucbi* 

< There are many lamentations, from Lycldas to Lesb^a, 
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irfeteh ^ve 'ttet nvfeMitcir for n hmf or % 

I bggtttt timidly tto wsiggeit* 

* iSKaifc*^* mlf » ^somwiipbfte/ ittappad atjr iad y. * Thby 

chatter and acrfobte ; they doB*t foal* Thef wiita ataim of 

uah m Idatomlt^ 5 nad^foar the little Waatiing aalf foom 
iU motiber ta bleed to 4aa#ia a long alo# ngmj. They 
maeodar t^a^la at>out Infma^ otet aoma ngly m lutop m 
t)timao Mkf m wbose eroatum their vjaaity happena to ba 
iiifolred ; md then go out aud aaud the epriugtiae kmb to 
the dau -{titer, and eSoot the parent birds as they fly to the 
nest 'where their fledglings are screaming m hunger. 
Pooh I Did you never find out the value of their words P 
So!me one of them hae said that speech was given them 
to conceal their thouglits. It is true that they use It for 
that end : but it given them for this reason* At the 
time of the csre|^on, when all except man had been made, 
the Angel of Life, who had been bidden to summon the 
world out of chaos, moving over the fresh and yet innocent 
earth, thought to hitpseli^ ** I have created so much that is 
doomed to su^r for ever, and for ever be mute ; I will now 
create an animal that shall be compensated for all Buffering 
W listening to the sound of its own voluble chatter/' 
Wheredn the Angel called Man into being, and cut the 
franuiH' of his tongue; which has clacked incessantly ever 
since, all through the silence of the centuries* 

^ Wiere is that legend. P ' 

*In our traditions, which differ as much from the human 
ones as the human ones do from each other: on 
pIuB 1 * » 

• It is a gri&at pity we were denied the power of the art of 
writing** 

*Do you think soP We should never have kept our 
honesty if we had loamt it. Don’t you know what that 
.poor ruined Sir Kobert said wben he was dying SV If I had 
never known hoW%) write my name upon paper, X should 
have been a good man. and a rich one now/’ My dear, if 
wo had known how to write, we should have taken to bills 
at 60 days, etc*/’ and a bound’s kennel would soon have 
besu^no better than a dub^sopm, with a sttepstakes card 
up oh the mantelpiece ! ’ 

1 yawned irritably* I was impatient of her talk. Tour 
piqu9*a98kti0f aSv has aptly yclept the profossiona) 



^ m 

I fK^^ed, b^'ta be qoH ^ Ut^tle^ ax34 |im<4 W 
te Beltwm. , ^ 

He mn i*<»e4iiag liirefigh semdl leitea^s 0N?» be4 
given him, • ^ 

He looked at: ko^tbet^e, sitetched m fibe Hew liaeig ehel^ 
Ibe^de ^ fire, with that exquisite e^esito 

him. Be was net in the leaet altei^ \ ow X thou^ t}i$t 
his mouth had not quite so ea^oastic a cUrfos of voee^ oud 
that hie eyes had a verjr geutlo and almost ai4 hm iu 
them that was new to their iauguor and eoldMm« 

* You need not answer those at all* he So^ laying three 

ot the letters aside. ^ To those two uinufm invitations send 
Or brief refusal. To this manager, answw ¥<0 thi^l you 
have no intention to enter into any other eugfigem^ptjl!|i. 
Vqt these fellows who want to send you eilOiica 

will show them that wo don’t want thoir wares#’ 

*I would rather let them send their plays* oud look at 
them/ she said pleadingly, as though she were not mueh 
usod to place her wish in opposition to his, 

* Why P They are certain to be trash*’ 

*Most likely. Only — ^you know, some on® amouf these 
authors may be a poor boy, breaking hia heart ovuop ins writ- 
ings as he did. They are all unlmown names* and it will 
not he muqh trouble to look through th^m ; and tliera may 
be some touch of talent, some glow of genius* in pneer 
of themi that "will die out altogether if treated olttays with 
silence.’ ^ 

He smiled. ^ 

* Well, let them come if you like, though I fear they will 
hardly be worth the paper they are writtki on j and their 
terse will be emphatically blank ” os regards wit« grammar, 
meaning* or meositre. Jls for these other two letterHH* 
hate you read them P ’ 

* Bo. They seS|jmod--*flattery and folly. You fold me 
onco it was bust not to read letters that commenced in that 
strain, and so 1 never go further than the beginnmg-^ow.* 

Be looked eon^nt, but not siarprised. ^ 

think you afo right,’ he sotd simply. * Xust read the 

2 D 2 
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i$ad II1011I t?a&k wke^ %h&f mm^ 
-^witboiiti Jftay i»omil)tot, yy&y mil ’jfrrite <te»e tbltig#to 
yo^'^tfeei^'is TO Wj> Ibt 

i«i|»j»0ee4i^Mtt4^ me?^8aid Gtiadya 
• c«t tb«y tktak it 

. HeJaugW ^ hil old, TOntemptTOtta 

* 0^ TOumo tkey admire you- There is no douht about 
that What a child you are still! Is there anythiug else?* 

'^O^^ ibis note from>Lord Bamroerell. fie sent it up 
^UiU ^iywit^ little coffer, that, you see, he 

fays hSooged to the great Catherine. It was a h^Utiful 
tkngj malachite crusted with opals, and the lock and 
hinges of gold. I wrote *him my thanks, and begged to 
retu^fU it, His messenger todk it away.’ 

She spoke quite indifferently, as of an every-day unOon- 
sidered trifle ; his face darkened as he took the note. 

* Gs Bamm^ell ! * he muttered ; * I introduced him to 
you myself.’ 

He said no more ; but he tore the note into many little 
pieces, very slowly, and as if the action expressed anger 
^hat he din not put into words. 

/ 1 remember that coffer — at Christie’s,’ he said, after a 

E use. * Bammerell will be slow to forgive you ; he never 
d a xebuff before.’ 

* You said last night you were quite happy P ’ he asked 
her a few. moments later abruptly. ‘ Are you very sure that 
is true?* 

She loc&ed up with surprise ; her wondering smiling eyes 
answering before her words. 

‘ lk*tte r Indeed it is true ! I am so happy that I feel 
8om6||mce that I must bo dreamhig of this marvellous life. 
You see, it is still wonderful to me. All my childhood was 
so uneventful ; we had so much sorrow in our pleasantest 
days ; we had always the woe and care of such anxious . 
nei^s ; it always so still there, and so simple, and so 
plam, just like one qf those peaceful households that we 
read of in the old Puritan days ; that you, who have had 
the world with you always, cannot understand how the 
colour and movement and change and beauty of this 
exisb&ce you have given |n«> s^em to me halt* miraculous 
stilL lu the old time, when Harold and I used to walk at 
under the orchard trees and tstlk to o»« another of 
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ftU mr 9 our dreams; we need to dotare jmi tmh 
a Aitore as you bare jtnada my preaeut. I bare ouly One 
gorrow, only one — that 1 ehould have it all, and he neror 
have enjoyed one hour of it! It aeemn ioUke Brmc^ 
eelfishness, ein I And to think he eannot even 
She paused, with a quirer in the rich ebqnent awe^e$i 
of her Toice, which told me that her broker wae mtor* 
gotten* 

‘ Tou ask mo that question often now/ she said, after a 
little while. ‘ ’WI>y^o 7 ou doubt, how can you doubt ibaitf 
I am happy ? Thin¥now much I have, how muoh I enjoy; 
and what a desolate, friendless, hopeless child 1 Wat WiM 1 
knew you first/ ^ 

Beltran flung the torn fragments of the note into the fire, 
‘ I hardly know why I asked you. Only— J cannot do 0t* 
actly ns I would for you. You should no^iave such letters 
as these if 1 could prevent it ; but it is difficult without 
doi^ you more harm than good/ 

^Tliey do not hurt me; and they go-4here/ tike 
answered him with a pretty half-haughty gesture of her 
hand toward the flames. *I remember you warning me 
before you let me come to the stage, that in an actress’s 
career, annoyances, humiliations, even insults were in-' 
evitable; because, her art being a public one, the world 
always deemed her life a public plaything too ; and I told 
you what I thought then ; that though she might be an«» 
noyed, she need neither be humiliated nor insulted, utdess 
she chose to merit such abasement. I am an actr^s now, 
and yet 1 think so still,’ 

* You are but a child now, and therefore you iidnlr so 

still/ . ^ ' 

* But is it not so f Humilianon is a guest that only comes 
to those who have made ready his resting-place and will 
give him aflsir welcome. My father used to sayto me, 
when you grow to womanhood, whether you be rich or poor, 
gentle or simple, as the balance of your life msy turn for 
or against you, remember always this one thing— ^at no one 
can disgrace you save yourself. Dishonour is like the 
Aaron’s Beard in the hedge*rowe, it can only poison if bo 
plucked/’ They call the belladonna inron’s Board in the 
country, you know | and it is true that the cattle^ irimple as 
they $re, m norer harmed by ; just becauie» though it ia 
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]wrec8Up{indt««(9iti. 

ft My just DO lu ; ivitj) of «iril/ 

8h» (mU wtiMl poB^ aM tiiRpSlieifiy, a}t 

tluf taaoeA vmmm Bariausaees it2i«b I faftl iMrd 
vkeu «he bad tM »er etoiy ta dancer HeUie. we wm 

« lov4^f wemaa Slow ; ettlang tbei^ m bear owa ebtd 
in Tdvai} «n4 ba bio^ end couecioiw of celebiby and of 
victory in brr career ,* but tbero nas tbeeamenatarein ber 
ae iOrtiie dim wben ebelmd gone, n fuDisbed, dfitobito, 
boon^ees obud, to tbe little garret; in'li^titimeteF ; and the 
rame ftccetft was in ber voice, toe aame accent of nungled 
pride lind innoeenee, of strength and trustfuSesa. 

Beltran listotied, with a rortain trouble in his grey, calm, 
wewey e;res. Something in the words touehed him, I think ; 
for he got np and began to tease the bullfinch on its p^b, 
and to mitimse tbe hai^g of some cabinet pietnres. 

‘Yon have put the Brbre and the Tadema together,* he 
said, g<nng up to them. * For heaven’s sake don’t do that ! 
Can’t yoa see how they harm one another? The'stately 
elegambe and eeremonial of the Boman patrician life beside 
the little Breton intenor, with two cottage-children at play 
with some faggots gorse! Look how they hurt each 
othei^ and make each other look, respectively, coldly 
artificial and insignificantly homely t Pictures, like boautie^ 
kin each other; 1 am a&aid no sort of skill in the hanging 
of galleriee will alter the fact, that the exhibition of May 
pamtings amonnis virtually to their extinction. We are 
gettiim too many, oven into this little room.’ 

And they altered the place of the Freroand the Tadema, 
and talked of art, to which 1 did not care to listen. The 
thoughts of art made my heart ache; it brought to my 
memonr the low, suwy, wooien chamber at the Silver Stag, 
with the white firuit'Dloasoms swaying at tho casements, 
and the long shadows asleep upcm the floor, where the 
Faiutane had taken hee birth from that propheiac passion 
which ft at once the inspiration and the destruction 
human genius— a flame which consumes even while ft 
illumines and conceives. 

*i3aa yon tell she ft to him, my dear?* grinned 
Fanfreluche. ^ 

I admitted that I could net. 

<WaQ, ask Patch; see if he can tell,' she responded. 
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* Oj 40 im't fond of l}Ttercotw*a© with oornmon ficm j hut siil} 
whm ouo mtx g&t Dj^j/thiug out of thorn-*-** ofidl 'mf 
Lord Hm ead Sir C. 0. oarfbo to^ Iw? himte 

on til© ‘wh0n they oratot iso pg tA mf itmight 

tip, pt bo on f# dark thiny^ ! t don’t m why wo nooi bn 
inorOj^ttfooUti nod wo mn no claoji ©o ©low i» tiuidi* 
baokmakons^ touWa, and nohhkrs* A dt^ may bb nn* 
l)oH«h©cl; h© may gtiaw a hone on the liea]W-ni|; ho may 
go wild after a herrhig4rail { he may carry hi« ia^ Wlljn 
he may demean himself to eat tripe ; be may whiao inutkm 
of hit© when he's hurt ; he may do many tbmgs wM<^ stow ^ 
him an under-bred one ; but he is never a Snob, or a 
or a Bough, as I said just now; and thank heavens to^s 
never a BiaclJog ! ' 

^ Is it under-bred to whine when one is hurt ? * I asked, 
conscious tliat despite my aristocl*aey of disseent, I sinned 
in this particular, , 

< Vmy, my dear,* averred Faufreluche ; * when yon are 
hit, Jifor-hite deep and bit© often. All success li^ in the 
teetli j I told you that long ago/ 

* But if we bite w© are chained, or, still wofoe, w© arc 
killed/ 

Fanfreluch© grinned. 

* There was once a dog, my dear, that was hit by three 
men, one after another, as they weut by him where he lay in 
the sun ; and in return he bit them— de©p-r*and they let 
him alone then, and ever after sought to propitiate him. 
Well, the first he bit in the arm, whor© there w©a a brand 
for deserting ; and the second he bit in the throisit, where 
there was a hideous mole ; and the third he bit on the 
shoulder, where IhoreVas a mark of a secret eamorm. 
Now, not one of those three durst speak of the wounds in 
places they all wished to hide; and whenever afterwards 
they passed the dog, they gave him fair words, and Sweet 
bones, and a wide berth. It is the dogs, and the satirists, 
and the libellers, and the statesmen who know how to hit© 
like that—inih© weak paiii — that get let alone, and tespeOted^ 
and fed on the^ fat of i he land/ 

At that moment, there entered the drawing-room Derry 
Denril and Floranco Fane of tho Ouiirds » two or throe 
other men followed in a little ihne— men of similar rank, 
who had come to town, I suppose, for the sake of their clubs, 
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in ilm Irofit the ^grftsa countries * 

tlmt Hjomeiii ]^y the way* the othj|?* day, this I 

heard nwemaiiwhose'diiiiiers eBjbyaifexc^ent reputation 
ask an ex-Coldstreatner, f^ous with Tailto and IPytehley, 
when he would eow to dine with herjn tie i^irinter, whieh 
she Was ahout to pass at her town quarters. ‘ 1*11 o^jj^ 

said be, and she felt no offence ; she understood 
thoroughly that herself and her menu played second to the 
‘litlie rod rover/ and would be relegated if no frost came 
t ill the April days of budding chestnuts, and spring chickens, 
ajj^d njew operas. 

these men were all pleasantcompanions, as your thorough- 
bred man of the world almost always is, with his lazy sar- 
casms and his good-natured ironies, and his acquaintance 
with all the fresh mischief afloat, and his Facile touches of 
art- knowledge and political knowledge, and his racy history 
now and then of .some field-sport which he loves ; in the 
telling of which all his pococurantism fades away, and all 
his restless recklessness gleams for a moment on tli^ surface 
of his half-amused, half- weary discontent. 

Such were these now ; the fire burned brightly behind 
tho broad banner-screens ; the light played prettily about 
the delicate colours of the room ; the dainty five-o’clock tea 
came, with sodas and seltzers; there were pleasant talk, airy 
nonsense, good-humoured disputes, melodious laughter. 

ft w as wdth difficulty that I could bring myself to believe 
that I w^as not in one of these regal country-houses where, 
ill the frosty weather, the men had gathered at the tea-hour 
in llbraiy or moniing«-room round some fair titlcMl chatelaine. 

* She is very much in society, it would seem ? ’ 1 murmured 
to IPanireluche. 

SShe is not in society at all, my dear,* averred thatdicta- 
tresB. ‘Ask the Countess of Ben Jfevis, who has had Zm- 
$ons with every handsome Hon out ; or Lady Charles Whytcj, 
who has her cottage in the Fqrest/to carry on her intrigues 
with the Guards ; or Mrs, Vereker, who goes to Paris with 
Hailes Haynes the tenor, and is none the worse for the es; 
capado, because her own people never have" dropped her j 
ank them if they’d know &ladys Gerant the actress-^their 
outraged Virtub w’^ould be aghast I * 

‘ Docs she luvow no women, then?* 

, ' Tfiom my dear* He wouldn’t let h«r know" the bed 
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and good ojaeS'^^t tho psoudo^g<iN)d-*-^w^uidn*^^ 
, know W/' ' 

* How shameful 1 how sad t * ’ 

‘ Nqt a bit. for the sadness, T don't think myself that 

the British matron, whether heavy or frisky, is any sueh 
very giii^at loss ; and the British maiden, in her day of slang 
and salmon-fishing, of ‘‘big coups ” and “ai|ful fmmeTBf 
certainly isn’t. As for the sbatnefulness, that’s nonsense. 
Every pleasure has iti penalty. If a woman be celebrated, 
the world always thinks she must be wicked. If she’s wise, 
she laughs. It is the bitter that you must tal^e witli the 
sweet, as you get the sorrel flavour with the softness otth© 
cream, in your soup a la Bonne Femme. But the cream 
would clog without it, and the combination is piquiht.* 

‘Only to jaded palates,’ I retorted, for 1 have often 
tasted tho Bonne Femmo, and detest it. 

By the way, what exquisite irony lies itt some of your 
kitchen nomenclature ! 

‘ Perhaps not,’ assented Fanfrelucho, forgetting for once 
to disagree. ‘ But in this case a very choice hand prepares 
her portion, and the cream of it is made so sweet, that I 
don’t think she’s eveii found out yet that the sorreUeaves 
lie at the bottom.* 

And she left me to digest this dark saying as best! might, 
while she fol]ow(^d her master and the other men out of the 
drawing-room, and out of tho house, as tho little timepiece 
chimed the sixth hour, 

At^cight the young actress went to her art and her public. 
I strove to accompany her, but was not permitted. 

Left to myself, I w^andered through the various rooms to 
dissipate my ennui, and also to search for Pgteh. 

There was a little chamber, down a few steps, into which 
I peeped ; it was cosy and warm, but simply furnished ; 
there on the hearth 1 saw a small, broken-haired, mongrel 
dog, with a white spot oter one eye, which had doubtless 
gained his name. 

He was a little, shabby, wiry, good-natured-looking 
creature, and I made acquaintance with him — a little 
arrogantly, I fbar j for, with the first glimpse of the blue* 
ribbon of revived aristocracy round ry Ueck, J had consigned 
to oblivion the remembrance that I had ever danced for 
gain in the streets^ and walked on my hind lege to beg foi 
: copper ©pin, 
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„ ^■'*m 'tt\^5idC, ' '4^ 

«impIo dog, efidqn% in nowJsV ^ Sii 

AiijpioetiMia 9fcaltioa^ ’ - ; - 

lB4j04dry9l*;J«imiW my Mud d| pffido 

'feapoggfe u« ; iPe isdJl $ fcntfEf^grindepV m 

t^id© tJnfee^r^s wayside work, until pe«^ect %aj^vMd 
content, if 0U^ik or tinker be otr ISM so yon. 

I bwe noiScod in the btet of yoa a faikte in these 

reito«^cte< :,' 

in ths old Oxford days, Bertram Byng, your yoang foog}i 
comrade at Balliol, ground fine, wildi the 
wheel of Ms high intojlect, the somewhat hjrtt edge of 
yont^ qwTk intelligence, in many an hour by Isis. And in 
that sad dreary winter at Nice, when you had Just lost the 
woman you loved, and could not find in eeart^ the whole 
end and aim of existence, as the a}> 08 tles thereof said you 
should, that poor, witty, dubious, dark-historied Ina Baby 
amused you immeasurably, and bore with you patiently, and 
served you in many wavs, and gave you many w^rinkW for 
the qmPte d miM helte. 

But when Bertram comes up now, ^ rough and shabby, 
from his Devouiau curacy, poor exceedingly, and with those 
old tendencies to roll Q-reek out so fearfully loud, and to 
heed not how many days’ dust lie on his boots and his coat, 
opiy more intensely developed, you don’t take him to the 
Athenaum or the Guards* Club for dinner ; you dine him 
alone in your rooms, and tell your man ‘NotathoWao.* So, 
too, when Ina Baby comes to you, and men drop theis eyes 
and say * What, that fellow ! tnoiight he was dead years ago, 
you kpow, Ac,’-*-ybu make excuses for not riding at mjon, 
and back out of taking him to Hu^ingham, though you 
offer warmly to take him to Sydenb?uu } and you continue 
to jmss most of your time with your schooner where she 
lies in the Thames, and where Demi-monde and Bohemia 
can cruise with you— a hint which poor Ina, having been a 
gentleman in his day, quickly takes, aiid.sd pkadsjiusiiic-ss 
in Pari^ and goes back to thp old weary lile of whist and 
winte# cities, of dcartd and exile, of piquet , and poverty, 
with a pang the more, maybe, in his heart. 

It is thus with you. Whereas we-^-'Well, I will tell you 
a story. 

Once at a great house in the west 1 saw a gathering on 
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went ' tSfei^^* 'b^neuat ■' tbe , 

laWn«; With "him' i mtf noMn'- de0^^;heltnjct^ ^ 

' had’'OWit<rfi for foup^yoat'fi;'' ; "'■ ’ '' I'.v ''■’ ' , 

StKtfteWf Ihb h<mn(i, Bed Ctetb'yii, left 
Bxd duhgbd hefldrfbremOBt through the patrioiaa Orowd^ 
and threw himself in wild raptures on to' a poor, miseraMe, 
tattered,.travjllitig cobWer> who had dared to m<^iu through 
the opeh gates and* the happy erowds, hoping for a broken 
wttst. Bed Comyn pouucea on him, and caress^ hjm^ and 
laid massive paws upon his shoulders, and gave him mfddest 
welcome— this poor hungry man, in the midst of tbit b|is- 
tooritic festival , 

The cobbler could scarcely speak awhile j but ^hen he 
got his breath, his arms were round the hound, and his eyes 
we|e wet with tears. 

< rlbase pardon him, my lord/ he said, all in a quiver and 
a tremble. ‘ He was mine once, from the time he w*a8 
pupped for a whole twoyear ; and he loved me, pOop soul, 
ana he ha’n’t forgot. He don’t know no better, my Jord — 
he’s only a dog.’ 

No; he didn’t know any better than to remembe|p. knd 
be feithful, and to recognise a friend, no matter in wluc woe 
or want, ♦ Ah, indeed, we are far behind you ! 

For th^ credit of ‘ the order/ it may be added, that Bed 
€omyn and the cobbler have parted no more, but dwell 
together still upon that young lord’s lands. 

‘ I am Patch/ said this little cross-bred fello|W, * and I be- 
long to Margett Llansaint ? ’ 

‘ And who is Margett Llansaint/ 

Patch with a glance showed me an old woman asleep by 
the fire. 

* She is my mistress. , She is Welsh,* 

* And ‘^at does she do here? ’ 

^8he is here by Lord Beltran’s wish. iShe was house- 
keeper to two generations of his family. They gave nhr an 
annuity and a little cotta^ on the Island/, 

* It was where he took Gladys ? ^ 

‘I don’t know exactly what you mean. One summer 
Gladys Ctei'ant came to ns with a blue*eyed girl called 
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Nellie, who did a ct T^iy loBg/ It was bv Iiord 

Beltran*® desire ; and be visited her twice m tirice bimeelf, 
toot often, Sbe was ip. infinite woe because of the death of 
her brother. She did not gain health or strength at all till 
the spring came routod.* 

^ And he kept her there at his cost P ’ 

* 1 cannet saj- Maigett was well paid for her ; but I 
think it came from ^ome mono vs that some, book of her 
brotherV had brought. So, at least, I knew that our lord 
told ht r. rShe was with us all tlie summer. Our cottage 
is so quiet and so fragranti with the se^ just been through 
the great sweetbriat hedges, and the trees ti dog-roses and 
myrtles. She used to dieam all her days away by the sea* 
It l^med to bewitch her ; she would gaze at it for hours/ 

‘ Oid he come often ? * 

‘No, very seldom. But I think she measured time by 
his coming only. With the winter we moved near London, 
to a little quiet place inBshcr. I believe still by his direction. 
Here she had teachers and masters of divers kinds. And 
she studied hard, and long into the night. Her eyes grew 
brilliant j her loveliness increased ; her whole soul seemed 
filled with some great ambition. Then Lord Beltran came 
oftener, and at the close of the time brought two or three 
others with him, and I heard them talk of some eminence 
to which she would rise. One night in the late autumn 
she went away for several hours, and I suppose. ii. was to 
this theatre, ever since I have heard that she had become 
a great actress ; I am not sure what that is, I do not under- 
stand much that they say. With the turn of the year we 
came to this pretty house; we have been here twelve 
months, I beheve Lord Beltran desires Margett to be with 
])er ; but for me — I shall be very glad to go back to the 
Cottage.* 

* And what is he to Gladys? • ' 

Patch looked at me in honest surprise. 

‘ What do you mean ? I don’t know indeed. Her friend 
of course, for he is very guod to her.* 

I felt abashed at my owti thoughts. But this is th 
worst of seeing the world, that you see so much evil tbao 
you suspect it ereryw'here, 

’ Ton toaunot tell me i^uy more, then t * I asked* 

* Amythiinf more f I don^t knowwhat you mean. I do 
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lift©. eiBctfy wiiat I do sea Thin GHadyi wa$ n 
be^ou<i, irWttvjSioed diild wKen she , came down to tho 
Island ; an^ she uaed to sit storing ot the Bm, os I soy, 
with; her gj*eat melancholy eyes ; and she was only a poor 
yeoman^s daughter ; I have heard her tell Marc^ett so# again 
and again f and now she is made a great lady of; though ' 
she is no one^s wife ; and she has alj this grandeur about 
her, and she is . caressed, and flattered, and decked with 
velvet and silks and laces. I do not like it— -though I 
grant, when she was in the Island, she was always prettily 
willing to serve Margctt ’«dth tending the garden, or the 
fowls, or anything that chanced ; now, though she is 
cockered up like this, she is always gentle-spoken anrf kindly 
of thought — ’ 

* But why do you not like it ? * I urged. 

* It seems so absurd, and — I am not quite sure what an 
actress is, hut I think it is something wicked—’ 

‘ 0 no — not always j and she is a genius, they sny.’ 

‘'A genius? You must mistake. I have always heard 
that a getiiuB is something^.that they beat to death first with 
sticks and stones, and set up on a great rock to w“orship 
afterwards. Now they make her very happy whilst she is 
alive. She cannot possibly be a genius.’ 

‘ You are sure she is happy? ’ 

^ She M'ould be crazed indteed if she were not/ said Fateh 
with a little indignation, * A girl like that, who eamo starved 
and half-dying, to be set up hero like a queen, with lords 
and gentlemen around lier— of course she is happy, though ^ 
I know she grieves at times still for her lost people and 
Bronze.* ^ 

‘ Ah, Bronze, dear Bronze I ’ I cried. ‘ Where is he P ’ 

^ Bronze is dead,* ^ 

Although Iv had felt sg certain of the answer I shouHl , 
receive, that, coward-like, I had shrunk from asking it, the 
certainty struck me with a sharp and sudden pang. 

^ Dead I’ I echoed stupidly. ‘Dead I of old age P— of 
illness ? * 

* Of neither. The sea killed him.’ 

I begged him to tell me all ; and he told it, in a quaint 
poetic, simple fashion which had a sound in it that brought 
to mo the memory of old Trust 

♦The girl Gladys to us in Midsuoimer, and Bronze 
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cjfctne with too/ ^onaiaeiMsed 4iho 

seabrfed dog. * The denoer did not tarjpy lots^ j rite wee e 
»auc;^ feckless creature it was easy to see, w^ith ribbons 
and roses and aU xosimer <it Ibllies about her ; bit sb%was 
sol% of Toiee and of foot itnd she seemed ^uito abj, as oue 
inigbi say, with Olodys* and to have taken ^uite a stran^ 
sort* of love for her. I oall it strange, heoaoae I was told 
that they bad never met until a day or so before thw were 
thus sent to us« The little dancer was loth to leafo wadys» 
and was bidden io stay whilst she pleased? But the 
silon^ about and the sight of the sea seemed to dauut her 
and frl^it her T cannot tell how. ** If I stayed long enow 
here/* j heard her mutter one day, “it would kill me for 
the business. 1 should think, and think, and ihink till 
©very bit of heart for my work would go out of me like ; all 
jigging, and the singing, and the punning, and the— 
rest of it, would seem such pitiful stuff, and so foolish and 
vile ; and where, I wonder, should me and granny be then P’^ 
I remember her words, though I only half-guessed what 
she meant* Thc^ let her do as she would, and* she went 
away after a week. It was sorit)wful to see how she clung 
to Gladys and sobbed-— and Gladys so still aud hopeless and 
silent, luce a frozen creature, as she had been, they said, 
since the news of the death of her brother. “ I hope and pray 
youll never reproach me, dearL’’ Nellie cried over and ov^r 
agmn. ^ 1 hop© and pray you’u never reproach me I ” 1 do 
not think Gladys knew what she said ; she seemed to bear 
and notice nothing in those days. As for me, Z could not 
tell tho meaning of the words. I suppose the dancing-girl 
must have don© her some wrong? ' 

1 said nothi%: to me such fear, such misgiving, seemed 
intelligible enough. I knew that Nellie bad sought for her 
a succour that tho world would haVb said was certain to be 
imch ;‘wour abne as the kit# gives the woOd-dov© with 
talon and beak. T doubted n*^t tiiat her mind had misgiycn 
her for the issu^, ^ v • m work many and many a tunc since 
the day that she had rejected the old Bomau scarahasi. 

‘Wmi, fill© went from us/ resumed the little quaint, 
bigoted narrator, ^ aud Margeit XdaUsaint was glad when she 
was gone* All Margett*s reverence for her master could not 
make her see that it waf ^fitting to have under her roof a 
1^1 Idiat wore mock mm in her hat, aud mock laces on her 
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self ili'';'ft ;1%V' 4c<^s;'ia%ti% tu 'ike '’fey :bdr owi 
,‘ ■, '''\'\/'' 
wm 'tfea;l: iimMi. ©IS-. 

wori4 look febbut h^ i aud tlis| great |;Jief :tfeiit fer 

so ; lifeibes t aad tfe&l ^ave ewple Wbibit bjr fe^r 
speebfe wfei^b bad .a dimity in it too. Atid/ 
sbo im ttfi imac^aBut ciild^ and liad soarco tfeo 

botdets .of ber l^atfeer’s fsrm-knde. So the dsno^r wbiit febr 
ways, bbfc ! Gladys %o<i Brons© abided with usi It 
Margett^s lord’s will, as I say; and strotokottlN^t to 
make them happys And despair is fedt natural ^obtb, 
you know : through the long autumn and wint^ &kdys 
was illj and very restless and very sad, and sOmed to Jcnow 
no pleasure save in watching the $ea in it9 >rath 4 feut 
when the spring came, and the white sails gldkmed in the 
distance, and the almond^trees put forth their bloom, imd 
the little blue gentian blossomed in the clefts of tfe^ rocks, 
and the fishery-children came out to play on the the 
young life in her seemed tp wake, and to take interest in the 
life around her. She was ^always beside the seit — morn, 

^noon, and Ove, and Bronze never left her side. The fisher- 
people all came to know her, and to eare for her vmy much. 
The rudest amongst them grew to think it honour to take 
her out upon the waters, ana would hang an old sjuj .piH?n a 
spar to shield her from the sun, and deck their /boaf ak gaHy 
as they coidd with seaweeds and with speargrass, Mai^ett 
used to mtirmur to herself that it was a purposeless Mfefor 
one who would have to find her own support in Ihne to 
como ; and once she plucked up hi^art of grace and ^red 
to write so much— humbly — to I/ord IBmtran. And he 
wrote back only one lmfrr-“L©t her please ber/^; and 
don^t trouble me.^* Was it not a heartless ahswer.P I 
not think he cared anything for her—iii those days. 
had placed her with us, and thought of her no more; ^s he 
would have thought no ilbre of a spaniel plaped mth a 
keeper. • 

4 *Well, through uH the summer it was the same: gh€ 
spent well-ni^h all her time drifting on the waters, or read- 
mg and thinking beside ,thO sea.. Our home was a little 
^uiet cdiihe, with no-harbpur or JjWng-place of any kind ; 
where thei^ was only a cluster of fkhermen’s cottages ; mil 
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no strange ships er strange people <mme. A 
yaijht, indeed, woulA scud past no4^aad then, but vary 
seldom ; for you know they go but Util© on the southern 
side. She was never disturbed or tnolei^ed and in the sea- 
air, and the southerly sun, and the salt-bitten winds she 
seamed to get beauty so suddenly; bucA a new vivid sea- 
born beauty, that gave such a glow to her Mr, such depth 
to her eyes, such warmth to her lips ; and 1 think she was 
happy— despite her sorrow and her loneliness— happy *iu 
her freedotn, and in her youth, and in her dreams. 

* A.I' 1 ' she did drsfftm : I used to see that in her eyes w}»cn 
she would sit at night by the lattice of her little room 
whore the moonlight would stream, bright as any lamp, 

’ upon the pv^ges of her book; and through the open case- 
ment, across the brier-rose hedge, and through the boughs 
of the almonds, she would see the great silvered width of the 
sea, the aoa that her brother had longed for in thirst and 
wxarij^as, and had never in life beheld, they say. 

^ 'VATell, all this time Bronze would never leave her. He 
was at her feet in the boats, at her side in the woods and on 
the shore, against her door by night, and continually wdthia < 
her shadow m the day. ^ * 

‘ And Gladys clung to him beyond everything. ** You see 
he is all I have left, and he, too, knew theni,'^ she would say 
.. to Margett. I suppose she meant her dead people. Bronze 
had netifer left her, — not an hour, I think, save twice in the 
rough weather time : once when he went to seek for some 
men lost on the downs above in a snow-drift ; and once, ou 
a wild night, wheu a cobble (smuggling a brandy keg or two, 
in truth) was wrecked on a rock hard by, and ho swam to it 
and brought safe to land the hshernum’s two-year-old child, 
who had been asleep iu its cot* w)ien father, and mother, 
aiVd child, and nets and tackle, and kegs and all, had been 
tumbled out into tbe sea. For these tw^o deeds the people 
about, of course, thought great things of Brbnze, and always 
brought him pieces of their freshest fish and fattest bacon ; 
and he generally gave it almost all lotting all the 
iimall, famished, quarrelsome, unhappy dogs of the village ^ 
come about him, aud share it at pleasure.’**' 

’ . ' i 

* T bavft also seen a dog do this— sitting by in generous content 
whilal Uiw lean bn‘tiiroii made feiut on liis goods. — Bn. 
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‘Well, one Bummer day, in the forenoon, G-ladjs and 
Bronze were out on the shore, and I was vs^jth them. It was 
far in the afternoon, a splendid day, with i blue sea running 
calm yet high. The wind was fresh and the tide was down. 
We wandered somewhat far out upon the heaoh. The 
great rocks, that the water always nid when it was high, 
were so cool and smooth and hrown ; and the grey sand 
between them had been all wared and marked in such 
pretty fashion by the waves i and all about there were such 
clear, bright, shallow pools, filled with the curliijg, sweet- 
smelling'seaweeds, and the many-coloured stars of the sea- 
anemones : and then beyond, on what was always the land, 
Ihe great wall of cliff, streaked with many hues, and the , 
woods above, and the little collages underneath, covered 
with fuchsia and honeysuckle. 

‘ We wandered far over the beach, so far that we almost 
reached the lip of ihe last lazy wave as tlic sea went out on 
its soutliward way ; and we spent some time down^ore on 
the low sands. Ol^ul 3 ^s had with her some bookf and a 
great osier kroel that she used sometimes to cast over her 
shoulder as the fislierwomon cast theirs, and which she in her 
ramble nearly filled with all kinds of sea-ribbons, and 
grasses, and shells, and pebbles, and of the moist brown sea- 
weed, for which Margett lia<l some household use. She 
used to look very pretty there, with her garments tucked 
awav to leave her delicate limbs free f(A motion ; and her 
head bare to the sun; and the basket sluug upon her.^back, 
filled with the trailing algae; and her cheeks warm anti her 
bauds w'ct with the l)rf‘a1 li and the touch of the sea. JShe is 
a great lady lunv, of cdurse, in her velvets and lace : but, to 
my taste, she w^as lovelier then. I do nOt know if Jbord 
Bel tran ever thinks so. 1 should suppose he w'oultl ; he is a 
man of taste, they say. He saw her so ? Yes, once or 
twice, when he came round to that part of the coast in a 
schooner he has for his use. And, if I remember, he 
sketched her so — once. 

^ Well, this noontide w'as veiy warm, and when she had 
filled the kroel she sat upon a rock to read. As sh© did so a 
tiny skiff, with one tiny white sail, was putting off from land, 
prat least from as near land as the shallow water would let 
if approach. Catching sight of her, the sailor with it w^aded 
back and came to her. He was a good simple fellow who 
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lived m om of the hutp of the beach, and voAed .sometimes 
with coiliers, eometimes with fishing-smacks. H© was full 
of trouble now, and poured his sorrow out to her* It 
seemed that he had been on shore seeking her. His wife, 
who was on hoard a fishing-smack that lay off the land, some 
mile or so westward, down the coast, was very ill— dying, 
ho f eared-*-and had begged of him, if he could find HMys, 
to entreat bar to go and speak to her. He had been com- 
pelled to come to the Tillage for bread, and tackle, aiid other 
things hja needed j and the doctor he could nowhere find. 
This wo’4au was a delicate, pretty, good-living creature, and 
<3rladjii h^ won her heart with many little tender services 
ha tl)e drear winter time gone by. It was a common thing 
with her to visit the people on board their vessels, for she 
loved nothing so well s.s to sail to and fro on the sea; and 
they had a sujierstitious belief in her because she was so 
diffhi'ent to themselves. 

‘8he told him alie would come at onco, and laid the 
wiekc^'4trcc], and the books, and a little rough waterproof 
cloak, upon the'brown boulder on which she had boeai just 
about to make hej* seat, and on which Bronze and I were 
lying. “Cornel*’ she called to Bronze; but the sailor 
stopped her. “ I dursn’t take him, uiisjt, not for our lives ! ” 
he said earnestly. “lie’s the wcigld of a man; and tho 
boat’s so over-crowded now with thhiifs as 1 ’ve had to get in 
the Chine, that ydu’re to the full as much as ever I dare 
carry.’ 

‘“I cannot leave him!” she answered, shrinking back; 
indeed she never had left him. lie w'as always with her, 
whether on sea or land, and they clung passionately to 
one another, 

‘“I can go and come for you again, miss,” said the 
fisherman ruefully; “hut it will take a goodish bit of time — 
aod denny so bad, and nobody but the boy ■with her, and 
the doctor not to the fore neither. Sure the dog ’ll wait 
for you here, miss, safe enow. Not as I’d be pressing you.” 

‘ 3Bu^ he did press her, — pressed her sorely^ 

* It w’as very reluctantly that she was induced to leave 
Bronze there. Nothing save the knowledge of tho value 
and the misery of each fleeting minute to the mck woman 
would ever have persuaded her. As itnvas, she threw her 
aims about him, and kissed him on the forehead; then 
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|>oiat^d to the kreel of shells ibid ee^weed on '&e 
i^ooth piece of rook. 

‘ Take care of them, dear Bronze,*^ Blue miirimtei ; 
wait till I come back. Wait here.’* ' 

‘ She did not mean to command ; she ohly hi^t to eon** 
»ole him hy the appointment of some service. ' v \ 

* Bronze looked in her face with eves of woe and longing ; 
but he made no moan nor sound, but only stretched himself 
beside the kreel on guard. I am always glad to think that 
as she went she turned, and kissed him ohcO again. 

* The boat flew fast over the water. When boats leave 

you, and drag your heart with them, they always gO like 
fchat ; anik when they come, and your heart darts out to meet 
thehi, then they are so slow ! ^ " 

‘ The boat flew like a seagull, the sun bright upon her 
sail. Bronze, left upon the rock, lifted his head and gave 
one long low wail. It echoed w^oefully and terribly over 
the wide quiet waters. They gave back no answer, — not 
even the ])oor aiiHwcr that lies in echo. ^ 

‘It was very still there. [Nothing was in sight except 
that single lit! Jo sail shining against the light, and flying — 
Hying— Hying. 

‘Now and then you could hear a clock striking in the 
distant village, the Jaint crow of a cock, the far-olf voices of 
children cn-Iiing to one another. 

‘But where wo wej^c, there was quite silence, for the 
things of the sea arc so noiseless. The little soa-inouse 
istole athwari, a pool; the grey soa-crabs passed like a 
liltlo army ; the tiny sea creatures that dwelt in rosy shells 
tlirufit thoir delicate heads from their houses, to peep and 
u’^ondcr at the sun. But all was noiseless. How aarod 
they miike a sound, wdicn that great sea, that was at once 
thoir lii'o and death, was present with its nover*ceasing 
“Uush!” 

‘ Bronze never moved, and his eyes never turned from the 
little boat that went and left him there — ^the Utile boat that 
fast became merely a flash and speck of white against the 
azure air, no bigger than the breadth of a sea-guirs wings. 

‘An hour drifted by. The church clock on the cliffs had 
struck four times ; a Ucep-toned, weary bell, that tolled for 
every quarter, and must often have been heard, at dead of 
night, by dying men, drowning unshriven and unhousolled. 

2x2 
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* Suddenly the sand about us, so fewa-hued, smooth, andi 
beautifully ribbed, grew moist, and glistened with a gleam 
of water, like eyes that fill with tears. 

" Bronze never saw : be only watched the boat. A little 
later the water gushed above the sand, and gathering in a 
frail rippling edge of foam, rolled up and broke upon the rock. 

* And still ho never saw ; for still he watched the boat. 

* Awhile, and the water grew in volume, and filled the 
mouse s pool till it brimmed over, and bathed the dull 
graswes till they glowed like flowers; and drew the sea- 
crabs nnd the tiny dwellers of the shells back once more into 
its wondrous living light. 

‘And all around the fresh tide rose, silently thus«about the 
rocks and stones ; gliding and glancing in all the cbanfiels 
of the shore, until the sands were covered, and the grasses 
gathered in, and all the creeping, hnclcss things were lost 
within its space j and in the stead of them, and of the 
bronze palm-leaves of weed, and of the brown boul- 

dera gleaming in the siin, there ivas but one vabt lagoon of 
ahadowless bright water every wliere. 

‘And still he never saw ; for still he watched I ho boat. 

‘I roused him, and ho looked; only one fleeting look. 
His eyes went back to the gleam of the distant sail. 

‘ By this time the tide, rolling swiftly in before a strong 
Hou*-w’ester, had risen midway against the rock on wdiich v\e 
had been left, and was breaking froth and foam upon the 
rook’s worn side, lor this rock alone withstood the passage 
of tt '^.sca ; there was nought else but this to break the evou 
width of water. All other things save this had been 
subdued and reapen. 

‘ And the sea so long, has reaped, side by side with the 
reaper Death, that it rcai)R full sure sunl true, and will leave 
nothing ungarnered. 

‘ “ Will you die there ? *' I cried to him. 
so it bo willed,’* he made answer. 

‘ “ Are you mad ? See the waters ! ” 

‘ I see them.” 

* “ See them ! and know they are death ? ** 

* “ 1 know they are death.” 

* " But vou could swim to the shore ? ** 

“‘Yes.^’ 

* “ Then why do you tarry here P ** 

•“I must tarry till she comes,” 
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' ** Thougli it is death ? ’* 

Though it is death ! • 

** But that is madness ! ” \ 

‘ ‘‘ It is duty.” 

‘ “ To die, choked by the sea, is duty ? ” 

‘ To die, anyhow, at one’s post..” 

* “ But she had forgotten.” 

' That may be. But she bade me wait/’’ 

* Then you will wait for your death ! ” 

‘ “ I must wait for whatever chances.” 

* By this time the sea had risen within the height of the 
rock by the breadth of a man’s tvro fingers, It was all d^ep 
water around ; and the water glowed a strange emerald 
green, like the green in a lizard or snake. The shore, that 
had looked so near, now seemed so far, far off ; and the 
"woods were hidden in mist, and the cottages were all 
blurred with the brown of the cliff, and there came no sound 
of any sort from the laud — no distant bell, no farm-bird’s 
call, no echo of children’s voices. There was only one sound 
at all ; and that Avas the Ioav, soft, ceaseless murmuring of 
tlie tide as it glided iuAvard. 

*I entreated him again. 

* Again the same ansAver relumed. 

* The AA^aters rose till they touched the crest of the rock ; 
but still ho never moved. Stretched out upon the stone, 
guarding the things of her trust, and with his eyes fastened 
on the sail Avhich rose against the light, he waitw thus — for 
death. 

* I urged no more, but struck off towards land. I was 
light, and a strong sAAdmmer. I had been tossed on those 
waves from my birth. Buffeted, fatigued, blind with the 
salt sea spray, drenched with the* weight of the water, I 
struggled across that calm dread Avidth of glassy coldness, 
and breathless «»eached the land. 

‘By signs and cries I made them wot that something 
needed them at sea. They began to get ready a little boat, 
bringing it dowTi from its AA^ooden rest on high dry ground 
beneath the cliff. Whilst they pushed and dragged through 
the deej)-furrow^ed sand I gazed scaw'ard. Tlie shore was 
raised ; I could see straight athwart the Avaters. They now 
were level with the rock ; and yet he had never moved. 

‘The little skiff had passed round the bend of a bluff ; 
and was out of his sight and ours. 





* Th^ boai; was pu^^lied into ,tKe surf ; they threw fif>o in, 
Tliey could see uoUiing, and trusted to my guidance* 

‘ I had skill enough to make them discorer whitlrer it was 
I wan^d them to go. , Then, looking in their eagerness 
whither my eyes went, they saw liim on the rock, and with 
a sudden exeVeise of passionate vigour^ bent to their oars 
and, sent the boat against the hard opposing force of the 
resisting tide. For they perceived that, from some cause, 
he wf,H motionless there, and could not use his strength ; 
(\iid vficy knew that it w'ould be sliame to their manhood if^ 
withh’ feght of their land, the creature who had succoured 
thdr, brethren in the snow, and saved the two-year child 
from^the storm, should perish before their sight on a calm 
amj hufretted sea and in a full noon sun, 

‘It was but a furlong to that rock; it was but the 
breadth of the beach, that at low water stretched uncovered ; 
and yet how slowly tlio boat sped, with the nithless iiclo 
sweeping it back an fast as the oars boro it foreward ! 

* 8o near we seemed to him tliat one would hare tliought 
a stone flung from us through tho air would have lit far 
beyond him ; and yet tlio space was cnoiuju niore than 
enough, to bar us from liim, tilled as it was with the strong 
adverse pressure of those low, iu-ru.shmg waves. 

*The wafers leaped above the summit of the rock, and 
for a moment covered him. A great shout went up from 
the rowers beside me. Tliey strained iu every nerve to 
reach him ; and the roll of a iVesh swell of water lifted the 
boat farther than their ntnaost effort could achieve, but 
lifted lior backward, baek^vard to tho land. 

‘ When the waters touched liini he arose slowly, and stood 
at hay like a stag upon a headland, w hen tlio liounds rago 
behind, and in front yawns the fathomless lake. " 

" lie stood so that ho still guarded tho things of his trust; 
and Ins eyes were still turned seaward, Watching for the 
vanished sail 

‘ Once again the ^len, ivifch a loud cry to him of courage and 
help, strained at their oars, and drove themselves a ynrd^s 
breadth farther out. And once again the tide, with a ru?^h 
of surf and shingle, swept the boat back, and seemed to boar 
her to the land as lightly as though she were a leaf 'with 
which a wind w’as playing. 

‘The waters covered tlie surface of the rock. Tt sank 
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from fiiglit. (The foiim wa/ wMte atout Tm feet, aad $tiU 
he stood th^r©-*-»upon guard/ Everywhere there was the 
brilliancy' oi noontide sun ; everpThere there was the beam- 
ing calmness of the sea, that spread out, far and wide, in ono 
vast sheet of light j from the wooded line of the shore there 
echoed the distant gaiety of a woman’s laugh, A breeae, 
softly stirring through the warm air, brought with it fr,om 
the fimd the scent of myrtle thickets, and wild flowei^s. 
How horrible they were — the light, the calm, theinirt|, the 
summer fragrance ! 

‘For one moment he stood there erect; his darkfom^ 
sculptured, lion-like, against the warm yellow light of iiedn > , 
about hia feet the foam. ^ ^ 

‘Then all noiscleasly, a great, curled, edmpact wo^o 
surged over him, breaking upon him, sweeping him aw^ay. 
The water spi*ead out quickly, smooth and gleaming Iikc4:be 
rest. He rose, grasping in his teeth the kreol of weed aud 
shells, 

* Ho had waited until the last. Driven from the post he 
would not of himself forsake, the love of life awoke lu him ; 
ho struggled against death. 

‘ Three times he Sank, tliree times ho rose. The sea was 
now strong, and deep, and swift of j)aco, rushing madly in; 
and he was ciimbered with that weight of osier and of weed, 
which yet he never yielded, because it .had been her trust. 
With each yard that the t i<le boro him forward, by so much 
it boro us backward. There was but the length of a spar 
between us, and yet it was ciiongli! 

‘ He rose for the fourth time, his head above the surf, tlio 
kreel uplilted still, the sun-rays full iijion his browm weary 
eyes, with all their silent agony and mute apjjcal. Then tho 
tide, fullel, wilder, deeper with each wave that rolled, and 
washing as it went all things of the shore from their places, 
flung against him, as it swept on, a great rough limb of drift- 
wood. It struck him, as he rose ; struck him across the brow. 
The wave rushed on ; tho tide camo in ; the black wood 
iloalcd to the shore ; he never rose again. 

‘ And scarcely that span of the length of a spar had pD rted 
us from him when he sank I 

‘ All the day through they searched, and searched with all 
the skill of men sca-bom and sea-bred, Tbe iish<T, whose 
little child ho had saved in the winter night, would not leave 



him the things of the deep. And nt sunset they found 
him, floating wefitwrd^in the ealm water where the rays of 
the sun made it golden and tvam. He was quite d ead ; hut 
in his teeth thm‘o still was clenched the orier kreel, w^ashed 
empty of its freight. 

####### 

* She grieved for him ? ’ 

‘ yes. She was as one mad with grief awhile ; crying out 
that he was her only friend upon earth ; and that it was 
through her that death had come to him. 

^ Bat human grief ]msses on swiftly j see — you have heard 
her laugh to-day ! They buried him there ; on the shore 
underneath the cliff, where a great wild knot of myrtle 
grows, and the honeysuckle blooms all over the saud. And 
when Lord Beltran in that autumn came, and heard how ho 
had died in the fulfilling of a trust, he had a stone sliapen 
and carved; and set it against the cliff, amongst the leafago 
and flowers, high up where the highest winter tide will not 
come. And by his wdlllhcnameof Bronze was cut on it in 
deep letters that will not wear out, and on winch the sun 
will strike wdtli every (wening that it shall ]uiss vve.stvvafd 
above the sea ; and heneatli tho name he bade three line<a b» 
cliiselled likewise, and they are these; 

“he chose UKATH BATIIEU THAN UNFAITIIFULKESS. 

HE KNEW KO EETTEK, 

HE WAS A dog/” 


CHAPTEE XXXIIi. 

‘MILOBI), THE HAWK.' ^ 

Thbee or four days passed in like manner, and I grew’ 
attuned to the gracious harmonies of pleasure and of riches. 
1 ^vore my blue roscHe, without too bitterly remembering 
the coat of La Pipetta ; and I basked in the ^^reside w’armth, 
without too poignantly recalling the icy moonlit nights in 
the drear Parisian garret. I bad the blood of aristocrats in 
me, though I had been reaped in a rush basket in a cottage ; 
and to my temper ail ca.se and elegance seemed even as a 
second nature. You shall keep the plebeian in a palace a 
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ucore of years, and he shall ever wear his purple, and hear 
his orb, as thou^ the one were* a suit of rags and the othei? 
a ball of lead, ^ut you shall keep tho patrician in a hovel 
a score of years, and he shall ever wear liis hempen shirt mid 
bear bis reaper’s sickle, as though the one were a princely 
robe and the other a knightly sword. Bon sang mpmt 
meniir ; and against a throne it will cry out, ‘iTe who sit 
there are sots and fools ! ’ and from a beggar’s eyes it will 
say with a challenge, ‘ My fathers onco ruled in tho laml ! ’ 
It cannot lie ; and perhaps it is for that reason that the old 
blood is now hated, in an age which has exalted lying to a 
science — ilio one supreme social science of Success. 

1 was soou perfectly at home in this pretty mauonnMe ; 
but T was no nearer to penetration of its mysteries— if mas- 
teries indeed they were, (fladys read her days aw%y j her 
men friends came and went; the atmosphere was always full 
of flowers and birds, songs and pleasant voices, all the colours 
of art, and all the movements of tliought. IShe lived in utter 
solitude here ; but the world came to her on the tongues of 
those who knew' it best ; and all that was new, or rare, or 
welcome, seemed to find its w’^ay to her ; and, if at night she 
went to the physical and mental fatigues of the stage, she 
w'cnt also to the brilliancy of victory and to the sustenance 
of homage. 

I couW not marvel that slio was happy; happy with the 
vague, untroubled, slumbrous happiness of a dream. Too 
hap})y, surely, 1 thouglil, for shame to re.st with her. I 
was perplexed; I was iroubled; 1 could scarcely doubt that 
some wrong there was of nccc.ssity somewhere: but yet— 
when she came to me, and lifted me against her sw'cct rich 
lips, and murmured gentle words to me of that night when 
W'O had been first in wretchedness and solitude together, 1 
e.ould not disbelieve lier innocence. 1 could not credit that 
the fair lone cliikl wdiom I had scon kneel down in prayer, 
had grow'u in this brief lime callous and dishonoured. 

Besides — the cream was so rich ; tlio cushions w'ero so 
soft ; the cakes were so sweet ; the hands that combed my 
curls were so gentle. I resigned myself to enjoy them, 
asking not if the source of my good fortune were tainted. 
It was wrong, I know ; very wrong in the creeds of my race. 
I became almost as selfish as though I were human ! 

On the iSfth night after iny arrival I contrived to ensconce 
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mpeif under mkkms, and to reria& the co;roiiet tin- 
repuked. . , , ' 

,, , I' found as Fanfreludbe had said, far more attractiye 
tWn' ere the laotera had wrought their wild work on it. 
lioOking op the body of the house from the side I saw that 
inm^j detail, the artistic taste of its lordly lease© had 
prevailed oter all considei^ationa of ©conaniy. It was indeed 
a p^odel theatre. The hangings w^ere of amber satin ; tiio 
pbpjis of the boxes contained charming little landscapes ; 
the private boxes, of which there were nmny, were like tiny 
boudoirs, with their mirrors, their lounging chairs and their 
lace curtains. The musicians played out of sight; the place 
of the former orchestra was filled by a moss-covered bank 
covered with evergreens and flowers. The oflSicials were all 
gudd-ltilbking girls, dressed fix a pretty costume of blue 
slashed with silver. Out of the first corridor was aspacdous 
smoking-room, with easy couches and a supply of the even- 
ing papers, where men could enjoy their cigars in the 
entr^acteu without annoying any woman. Alb was light, 
bright, luxurious, fantastic, as befits a place that is the 
abode of amusement, and depends for success on the com- 
pensation w'hich it offers to people for leaving their dinner- 
tables immediately after the ice. 

It was as choice, as artistic, as seductive, as suggestive of 
every indolent enjoyment as a bonhonniere painted by Pra- 
gonard and fitted by Siraudin ; and all that was fashionable'' 
and aristocratic in ilie town came to it. And yet I heard a 
man, w’hom I did not know, say on the staircase to another : 

‘ Charming 1 perfect]}^ charming ! But it can*t pay ! 

And the other, in whom 1 recognised Dudley Moore, 
anaw'cred — 

‘ It would pay if Beltran were Farquhar ; if Grladys Gerant 
, were Laura Pearl ; if the music were from Canterbury Hall 
instead of the groat composets ; if the entertainment were 
witless buffoonery instead of delicate art; if everything 
were not what it is, in a word, which is the common recipe 
for the regeneration of all matters ! ' 

‘ "W by say that ? ' urged his companion, " It was all you 
describe under the old and it^Was a dead loss also 

tlien ! * 

Dudley Moore took siuiiT. 

* Ah I Our clover lessee has a knack of always falling in 
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love wi^li all Mk Acfcreasos.. t dorft ]a5i<^liow' afay 
theatre mn pay ttnder those circumstances/ ^ 

I had ho business on tho grand stairs ; ad^d l-schmeff . 
away and took shelter in the aressihg-room oi 
It was tiuy> as all such rooms in a theatre are; hut it tvajf 
tastefully fitted up with white and rose. No on<^encai4^ * 
there, save her maid, 6he was alone sitting still aiid 
thoughtful. She was dressed for Lady Teazle, and her faec, 
looked BO youthful and so * flawer-like ' in its contrast )vitS’ 
tho powdered coiffure and tho magnificent costume of bro- 
cade and of satin, with its train of cloth of gold, and the 
great cross of diamonds which glittered on her throat. 

It Boomed a strange career for one so young; ^a strange 
fato for a child reared in the grave pastoral simpli^ty^of 
what must have been an almost jmritan household. ' Yet 
that she was happy in it there could be no doubt ; and ihsii 
it had in no way tainted the proud purity of her natilre 
seemed almost as little to be qiiesiioned. 

I gazed a# her, marvelling greatly, reasoning, as society 
doubtless reasoned, that a creature of her years, of her utter 
desolateness, of herabsoluto pennilcsrfvicsa, could never have 
come to be seated there, with the homage of all fashionable 
London hors, witij those diamonds on her bi’Cast, with those 
golden robes trailing behind her, with tliat theatre for her 
arena, and its owner for her only friend, indoss with all 
.itheso vanities and all these buccossos she had not also 
aeeoptod the usual price paid for them — dishonour! 

And yet I could not look thus at her without shame for 
this thought. Despite her beauty, dciq)ito her position, 
despite her luxurious little villa, despite even that match- 
less rose-diamond cross, gleaming above the beating of her 
heart, it seemed impious to doubt lliat the dead boy's sister 
was one whit less innocent than when she had knelt down 
in the moonlight to pray For Harold — one whit less nobly 
proud than when she had repulsed the offered charities of 
the little dancer. The eyes were dreaming, ^udoed, looking 
far away, with the imaginative, poetic gaze of * one who 
beholds visions but there was not in them the look of oae 
who gazes backwai'd at a sin. 

Though the diamonds seemed to mo like the orbs of a 
,^;»nako — a snake that coils about a W'oman never to Icl her 
irco again— yet 1 could not believe that she, thougli thus 
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^tmnsfortned, coiili he lem fit to meet her lather’s sight than 
wheii fi}i?o had stood beside him to read the Scriptures aloud 
at ey^^iispivgin the old homestead of her birth. Slvil might 
be about her^ bi!t surely, I thought, evil had not as yet 
consum^Jher. - 

, she,^se and opened her door there came in from the 
body of the thcalro ringing music of the orchestra, ilka 
bdzz of the talking aiLdiencejtho sounds of a I'apidly filling 
house i +ho scent of some costly hothouse bouquets that had 
been sent her, and 'which her maid was bringing in; — 1 
shiver^r-d and sickened, In this world — the world of Laurh 
Pearl— -was it ])ossible for any woman to hold her honour, 
to retain her dignity. 

At that moment she was called, and passed on to the 
singe. The piece played that night was the perennial School 
for Scandal, 

In such ])ure comedy and elegant art she was supreme, 
they said j though her s! ill grc'atcr Iriuuqths were in parts 
of patlios and of pow or. w 

lifidy Teazle is a rule which any actress who is graceful 
and a gcntlowouuui can ])lay with case. There are but 
little light and jdiade in it; and there is not any kind of 
passion. Put oven here there was so imu-h grace in her; 
all conventional readings were so utterly discarded; there 
were sucli charming alternations of playful ])iquaiice and oi 
scornf ul digjiity ; whilst overt he whole was cast the ineffablcs 
charm of a youlli so seduefive, that I no longer wondered 
at the celebrity with which the town had crowned her. 

She was so entirely sclf-nucon-^cioiis, too, bo utterly 
negligent of the public that hung on hcrw'ords : she played 
as a lovely Avoinan might play for lier o\Tn pleasure before 
her mirror, with none standing by; given with all tins 
her perBonal beauty and her grace ot motion, it was no 
wonder that even Dudley Moore confessed hiuiself for once 
‘ satisfied.’ 

‘ You play that perfectly, my dear,’ said the great critic, 
coming behind tho scenes. 

‘ Yot yon say that tliey will never come to seo anything 
that is even good,’ said Grlnclys, with a smile and a movement 
of her head baekward to ibe crowded house. 

^ They will alwrys eoind'lo see a pretty woman,* returned 
the cu ri 1 / M know 1 oo much of human nature ever 
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, * , 

to hate denied ih^^t What beautiful ybu hm^J 

are 'new 

‘I/6rdBeltmn lends them to mo. They afce^hia^f^iijr , 
jewels.* ' ^ r 

^ That has luckily not been his habit before wifJJ^iJbtisKrst ' 
Actresses/ murmured Dudley Moore, as she OA 

tho stage again. ‘ If it had been, he would nol ha/e ; - 
them to lend now. If ^his child understands her droUi^m 
largesse the Eeltran diamonds are lost to the house.* . 

1 thought that, with all his knowledge of human nature, 
the great critic did not very much understand, GHadys 
Gerant. 

When the comedy was over I found my way to that pretty 
chamber over winch the marble god and dancing girl of 
Goethe presided. When I entered it was empty ; but the 
chandelier was lighted, and on the table stood some iec, and 
wines, and fruits. Supper w^as rarely had hero now, eiceept 
on occasions wlien its lessee himself entertained after the 
first re])resentation of a n<‘w ])iec*c\or on the o])criing night 
of the season. But slie was aeciislomed to receive here, for 
an hour or so after her performance, ail personal friends or 
persons of oek’brity. The number of these was kept ox- 
tdusively and carefully ujirrowed; and the cordon that was 
drawn around this place was cjuito as rigid in its w^ayas that 
before the doors of a great duchess’s drawing-room. 

- I had scarcely been there a moment ore Beltran and 
Denzil entered together. They had been dining with the 
Dube of Hoi, yrood, Dudley Moore, Guillindene, mid nrio 
or two others •followed ; ehalted of llm gossip of tho hour; 
lighted some rusc-scenlcd cigars; and drank some, of tho 
hissing iced ^Jn1^'rs. 

In a little while she joined them, dressed in that simple 
black velvet, without jewel or ornabieut of any sort, except 
here and there a touch of old point Inec, wliich always be- 
came her, I thought, almost better than any other fashion 
of attire. 

Tho lire burned brightly, whilst its rosy glow beamed on 
the marble beauty of the god; tho scent of the bcunpictg 
placed there in glass and china filled the air; tho news of 
the hour paused laughingly from mouth to mouth; now and 
then Deuzil .struck out from the piano in the i^ccoss some 
deep full chords of German melody, or some half-gay, half- 
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j^^vl'lietic tjadenee of, . eoft Irish song. Iti«was aH 
amiiamjg, Wanielo^ enough; but I suppose it im& 

, been vam to tell tlbie'tb wn ibat tie sociefe, gatiore^ i^uni m 
acti^ss in her, suppeMOom was tp'Ae lull as^refinedhs^Ad 
not a \\iit,nioih liarinful tlm, tie Society gathored round 
a young pj^resS afier af tornopn tea-table. , , A, ' ^ 

* Tlie exoeption proves tie rule,’ runs yout proverb ; biii 
wiy, I vrQnder, is it that you al way only believe in tie rule, 
find riiways utterly sceptical as to tie existence of tie 
cxcon|ic>nP; 

Wiy ate people still amused by Sheridan, but alwaj^ 
bored by Si|i-iespeare ? ’ propounded the mighty Editor, as ' 
Denxil brought to a close a buffo soiig of some Neapolitan 
composer, in which his voice had ffiled the room /with 
mclodj. 

< ^ iy do people only tolerate Sheridan, mxd go into ecsta^ 
flies over buvlcflqucs? ’said Beltran. 

‘ Because we want to laugh, and not to thini,’ said 
D(?nzil. ‘ Now, to laugh at SJieridan, yqu must irsfc thihF 
wiili him.’ 

‘ That is begging the question,* said Dudley Mooro. ‘ I' 
don’t want to know what the groat mass of fools may do; I 
know why people of inielligcnco and taste, who 
felly a])preeiato the riches of Shakespeare when they read 
him, are bortnl— undeniably hored— by him on tho stage? ’ 
lie turned to Gladys and slio smiled. 

‘They will come to my Beatrice.’ 

answer ! They copie hecanse row look like a picture; 
ihoxigh liny miglit prefer even yonr picture if set in Off^- 
bacli. What 1 ask is, why is Shalvcsjicarc a drug on the 
Ell glifcdi B 1 age, ennui to audiencos, and perdition to managers ? * 

‘ If it bo so, I think is this : tho Shakespearian plays 
are all «o utterly unlike our own life — ^it ia so utM’ly im- 
])osBihle ih.it men and women could over have spoken such 
verso as that — thoir words and deeds ai*e so immeasurably 
removed from all kindred with the language and the actions 
of this prcsi’ut time — ^that when called from tho woVld 
i ho imagination, and presented visibly on the stage, th%- 
wxary the audience where they do not strike it with aa 
irresistible sense of incongruity and ridicule. It would be 
111© same with any of the great dramas pf antiquity — with 
those of Euriirido.^ or Hophocles, if we could play thorn. The 
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more tio mtod, the more impatient iom it gmw 

of fey ittempt to. clothe in palpable shape fey bf tSe #tioiiin& 
idfels of a,|pceat poet. , Besidb^, surprise, and expeotfeia^ 
are chafeis Wmfiai to the drama for fe.minda. / i$ it 

posH1:>le ‘^or people to be either exeitfd or surprised i>y 
playa thfe^hey ha^ dr less familiar li\rith dvdr 

BiBce they learned to spell ? * ; 

, ‘ That is partially true/ said Dudley Moore. '*! ^ dis- 
posed to agree 'With you, that high culture makes the^isible 
, personation of a poetic ideal both distasteful and yul^ar. 
High culture needs no aids to its imagination: But why^ 
“then, do the French, the most cultivated people, as a wrhole 
of the world, still care so much for their Phbdreand its Ifte? * 

' * The French are naturally more declamatory than we are/ 
said Beltran. ^ Attitude and sublime diction do libi strike 
them wi th the same sense of uunaturalncss^ that it ^strikes 
.ps. They are always ‘posing^ in school life, in home life, in 
jublio life. Besides, the workmen flock to see Bacine, 
Bpceialiy when Eaciiio is to be had gratis but the idle 
people have much the same preference for Hervd and 
Offenbach that w^e have,’ 

‘And it is ridi<’ulous to ^uote the French,’ aj^rred 
Denzil, ‘ in any sorl of dramatic contrast with us. Though 
they have not, to my thinking, one poetic drama in them 
language, except Victor Hugo’s, they have excollonces of 
every oilier kind— in the inti diectual, the social, the satirical 
play, they are unaiiproachablo.’ 

\Axid then such power of adaptation in their fetors ! * 
pOTimed Beltran. ‘ Such mutations, such case, such effortless 
eloquence, such inimitable art ! If we had such actors, wo 
might perhaps tempt some English Hugo or Sardou to give 
his talj^nts to the stage, instead of to the novel or the 
dinner-table. As it is, no genius or wit will write for our 
stage, on which ho knows but too well that his gentlemen 
will; be represented by counter-jumpers, his reparioes be 
given with grins and “ gag,” and nis gcKid society be 
’ftndered by a replica of Margate or Ci'cinorne.' 

^ ‘ ‘All this,^ said the Editor doggedly, ^chiefly brings us 
back toDenziVs first proposition, that inost educated people 
dislike to think, ergo^ are fools. A purious fact, if true, and 
not in favour of education. 

* I deny your deduction. It may be because we think 
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over-ittUch — in ptofes«ioti, oi^;r 

deii^siB/our int^Uocitued'c our political car0tfr,W' 

wWtevcr be the pursuit Tjvbicli we follow — tba^l^o are 4iia- ' 
indineJ to Ibmt ia a place of mere amusement, 
dii&eiV ^ . .V ' 

‘It would seem, then, that the decline of m driumf: 
resolves into a mere, question of eating/ ^ 

’ ‘ Y<m iro/very perverse,* said Beiizil. ‘ What I say ; 
that tip iTiiud is always so highly strained at its work m ^ 
our d«if,, that ’i^t refuses to make any additional effort in its ' 
nlSre relaxations. When you have been thinking all day; ; 
with little pause or peace, you do not want to think in tlio ’ 
evening, when your mental strain is relaxed. Ton wan| 
light, gaiety, noise, pretty pictures— something that 
V no thought whatever.’ 

‘ And culture, though it have heightened one kind of ima- 
gination, has deadened another. And it has also sharpened^.; 
the sense of ridicule,’ said Gladys. ‘ In the old time, peoplo«> 
wept for Imogen, and loved with !Romeo, without any one 
of the aids to fancy of wliat we call “ scenic effect.” But 
now you would only laugh at the most poetic Juliet if she 
pl«ayec1 as she did of old, with a sign-post beliind her that 
sai^ “ This is Verona.” And even with all the aids of ad- 
mirable scenery, how seldom you seem to forget for ono 
moment that you are sitting out a play ! How seldom we 
ran ficgnilo you into tlie sweetest homage to us of all—* 

don't iliiukyo«( need say so,’ said Beltran. ‘Bui I 
admit it is diflicult. We arc not imaginati^ r — in that iS^y. ^ 
We are moved more now-a-days indirectly — by suggesticin, 
by illusion, by a line in a poem, a meaning in a picture, a 
gleam oE insight in a writer, than we are by the bfoader 
and more direct appeals to our fancy of the drama. A 
gcueratioii which has found «ut that the moon is only a 
dried-up ball, and the Ultima Thule only a bit of water; 
that Wallace never lived, and Joan of Arc never 
may be pardoned for not very easily yielding itself to delu- 
sions.’ 

‘ And therefore burlesques on delusions suit us 'best,* said 
Den/JL ‘ When we fejj tickled at hearing Medea bawl 
that she’ll whip her children, or CEdipus smash his tinted 
spectacles in a are amused, because, without 
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nth the etrong tendency ot cor own time tb au 
famisin^ n30 make abaurd all dignities/ , 

^ V Thi^^unda fearfully subtle. Berry,* said Bfeltram ; * |>ut 
I dom If^i^iences liie burlesques for any olber msou 
^tbaii bec^Me they are nonsensical, showy, and full of jing« 
lidg rhymes and catching music. And why Bhod]ldn*fc they 
M{o them ? They ean’t be less intellectual thad the old 
larce was ; and certainly they are much prettier/ J ^ 
»i^"AU this/ cried Dudley Moore, ‘does not answtor s®r 
question, ‘ Why does Sheridan keep bis aground so much 
better than Shakespeare ? * ^ 

' ^ ‘ She answered you as to Shakespeare,’ replfed Beltran, ' 
^*!kB for Sheridan, he amuses us because his satires suit us 
BO well still, and his characters are. our own peopfe dis- 
guised in wig and powder. O ur society is artificial, passion- 
fess, insincere. So is his. lie is a mirror in which We sCo 
our own faces j it is the costume only that differs/ 

^ But we should not be driven to use a mirror sixty yearn 
old, if there were any quicksilver of wit extant wherewith 
to set up another,’ said Dudley Moore. ‘ If the English 
stage be ever again to be worth anything— which 1 (foubt 
lies not in its destinies — it must bo rendered so, not by re- 
vivals of Kin^ John or of Comus, but by plays which shall 
faihfuily show, and unscrupulously satirise, modern societyp 
Our society is never represented on tho stage. We have 
steam-engines, fire-engines, police-courts, gin-palooes, cabs 
and horses, pots and pans, all to the life, iiumitablyi but 
Society, our Society — that wonderful mass of indifference, 
intelligence, ennui, energy, licentiousness, decorum, corrup- 
tion, and conventionali^ — is utterly unrepresented. On 
not one single stage do wo ever seo anything even dimly 
resembling the life of men and women of the world. * Now, 
this must indicate one of two things : either that tho power 
of satire and of representation is altogether dead, or that 
it fii^s in literature the vent that half a century ago it 
found upon the stage.* 

‘ The latter, no doubt,’ said Denzil. 

‘ You think so, of course, as you write novels,’ assented 
tho great censor. ‘But there i| another reason^ too— 
Society, like most fashionable damps, ia* fond of self-delu- 
sion, and is very apt to ^reak in shivoirB the mirror that 
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two of <mmu Wi Ijxiiai^ t W feil#«r 

gim fiSk^jo mm iti|d^ n lyto^fpopi^. 

^ty, Cri4j<S(d isi of 1 ^ to tiio 

writer : l>ut to w it k ii.lj8ol»ii» 

* 'S,0^m«mf ikm ^ * 

^AV nm Moore, tekmg fitit^f^tli m m of 


‘ Wlia| 10 deal of worct^ they wa8te over it \ * fteofiM S’lm- 
freluolu. UM0* J I said all that they’ve beoo m^ing aow a 
great/ deld better to ypn the other day in two «amnfe% The 
ftimpie truth of the matter is that human hemga love more 
fun, mere prettiness, and a sprinkling of indecencies^ all of 
wlnicih hurfeaqiies supply — only they hate a truth so f when 
it shows theuh just a little silly, and just a little childish^ 
despite all their Whrshipful wisdom ! ’ 

1 did not heed her much. I was lost in wond^ that the 
child whom I bad first seen with her dead bluebells, unpitied 
in the streets of Westminster, ^,should have become this 
elegant actress, with her grace, her ease, her ready inter- 
ebange of thought, her patrician calm of manner. 

Jt v\as only when I saw the old childlike innocence in the 
eyes, the old ehiWlike trustfulness in the beautiful arched 
raouth, that I could persuade myself she was in truth the 
^ame. Ani yet 1 remembered even then, in her helpless- 
ness, and her bewilderment, and her wistful, defenpeleas 
miseiy, thOre had been a certain noble pride, a certain 
grave repose, in this young daiimhtor of an old Saxon race, 
whoso fiirefatbers had ruled as Earldennenere ever a stone 
had been raised of "Windsor or Warwick, of I^ongeator; 
II addon. Bade k stronget than circumttanoo. She had 
been roan d in the severe simplicity of a jeomank house- 
hold* and amidst the harsh pains and privations of poy^ly ; 
blown on by the winds of earth, sunned by the 
mya, and drenched with the dews of the dawns, tmstbd to 
the freedom and the instincts of au opep-air and hardj^Mfej 
kaiowing not the world, nor the world knowing her having 
no teachers save Shakespeane and Milton, save the sunrise 
awl sunset, save the fioeks and tho herds. Apd yet lUce 
had eonqiiererl Accident, and vindicated her title to it-* in 
sveiylimb andlmeamenfci m every motion and gesture; 



A womm wc* tweoly, wii^hott* vo^f fort of Wtn » mn j 
&ntoos oa the stAgo ; Bviog Alon^ io a eh^m&itgiSi^ tvSth 
<R)]r Atoa of rwA Sox her comptoiooe, lieh onot^ to Siiv# 
in W own carriage and to give hor own dinnei>4~l» it 
poarihle for her to nave any veriilct aavo one Jpronotdtoed On 
her by Sorie^ P ’ , 

‘ Bociety’a VCTdiefcs are often unjuat t* r <K 

^Ferhapa. But Society ia a T^m«€l^iAt fkwn'^hoao 
aentenoes there pf no appeal ^on ina|; hhHiitt the inw^ 
oeneo in life, yet if the dagger stick through yon auiii tie 
red hand point at yon, why — yonr innocence J* yery littjo 
odds to anybody.’ 

‘ But I am sure^’ ‘ , 

* What’s the good of huts, my dear ? |f pe(^1e ohoase to 
occupy questionable positions, they sbotudu’t mnnnnr be* 
cause Society looks on them as questionable characters. 
Bbe lamb that wore a wolfs skin couldn’t with jostica com- 
plain if its flock ran away aghast tx<m it.’ 

‘ But, with Society, tt is the woltla who uiA^iiwd to 1to 
horrifled at what they know well to be a latnp, mttoh pUrmr 
than they themselves arp t ’ 

* Ah well t (Then that only shows what a fool to# limh is 
not to become a wolf altogether— &Bg8 as well as sldn-— 
and so get a brotherhood with the strong ones 1 ^othijsg 
is so bad for a woman as to is innocent and to looir ghil^: 
she gets the sympathies of neither side^ and ifiads hersen 
out m the ^Id altogether.’ 

‘ 'SToft believe GHadys only slandered, t&enf ’ 

* Ky dear, I hava^ seen moths in mtodles thsft were only 
ringed,—- to begin 'irith I ’ 

‘ But he is so gentle to her, so generous to Wl * 

Benfrelnehe gimned. 

'Bid ever yon hear of the hawk took into his pro- 
teri;ion a wood dove P $hore was not a question but that 
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ICikrd tl30 Ibawlc t!baxi mf 

6ei* from all ilba perSJs #f the w«)ods ; att traps, and iiefcs, mi 
gi»s ; ill aml^ue^Moa sgoiismen, 4l wander^gi^W-^wls, 
and above all, fedm all w mlm and ways of nwfet tbem- 
selvea, fonrho afcoOld kubw these 00 'wall? ilbd yetj— 
wlben one find day Hilord the hawk toofe ihe fiMiey" of a nioe 
dove for hifl awn eating, I am half afraid she did h# fiod 
herself to he in such perfect security after all 1 ^ 

* Beltrs^n hm no such treachexy in him ! ' 
tMy difi^, be has been a hawK all bis days, and it can’t 
beauppos^ that be can change bis nature* ’ Birds of, p^ey 
never do.’ 

I soon came to know that Fanfrelucbe was right. Of 
relarion of Gladys to her friend the town had but one 
* opinion/ 

It judged fifKOT the surface, as it always does judge — 
therefore fallacioiiHy. Appearances are so and so, hence 
facts must be so and so likewise, is Society’s formuJa. This 
sounds mathematical and accurate ; but as facts, nine times 
out of ton, belie appearances, the lo^c is very false* There 
is sonu^thing, indeed, comically stupid in your satisfied be- 
lief in the surface of any parliamentary or public facts that 
may be presented to you, varnished out of all likeness to 
the truth by the suave periods of writer or speaker. But 
there is something tragically stupid about your dogged 
acceptation of any social construction of a private life,, 
damned out of ail possibility of redemptiou by the flippant 
deductions of chatterbox or of slanderer. 

Now and then you poor humanities, who krC always so 
dimly conscious that you are all lies to one another, get, a 
glimpse of various truths from some cynical dead man’s 
diary, or soihe statesman’s secret papers. . But you liever 
are warned ; you placidly continue greedily to gobble hb, 
uricxamined, the falsehoods of public men * and impulentfy 
to adjudicate on tbe unrevealed secrets of private hves^ ' 
Ah, if could write your archives ! — we who lie under 
your council-chac'bers, and sleep by your emperor’s piilc^s, 
and watch your statesmen in the dead of the night, and see 
your mistresses in their solitude, and hear your abshnt 
friends when they speak of you, what a revelation there would 
oe / I scarce can decide which you would find the falser, 
your mistress’s kiss or your newspaper’s news, I hardly 
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oa tem$ j I dwbt very greasily if apy tWo l^'vWB 

wwd reroiiiix in love } but there would be very 
eouiui»ed ufi, -Infancy, because leading artielee would ga (^ut 
of fashion ; and . tbeife could hardly remain any^^ pdlS^ 
differences, becaus^^ you would geo tlu^t all poUtim creedfi^ 
resolve themselves infe the old mosstrooper’s formula, — 

^ &rab a ’ ye may, an ’ fire the rest ! ’ 

Could I have told the town that there was nolif04’^pM 
tha this of Gladys Gerant’s; that there was ho hohbpr 
higher than that of this yeoman’s daughter j t]bat her, 
friend had never touched even her hand with his ling; tWti 
although a beautiful and courted celebrity, i^e hardly knew * 
more of the world’s evil now than ^hm she had been in 
her father’s homestead ; that of the darker lines of her 
career she had no knowledge, but lived in an ideaKc sphere 
of fair faiths and^of golden fancies j could I have told them 
this — ^the mere truth, as I came to find it — none would have 
believed me. 

And yet the truth it was. Life had opened before her 
like a dazzling wonder flower ; and she had taken it with- 
out question, and rejoiced in it without fear. 

As I came to know later, Beltran had glided imperceptibly 
into his present relations with her! His pity had been 
first aroused for the helpless, lonely, graceful child; there 
had been mi«sh in her to charm the taste of a fastidious 
cynical man of the world ; ho had been interested, which 
<was not with him of common occurrence ; and he had 
di^sowed in her singular abilities, which it had pleased 
him to develop. His first gifts to her he had induct her 
to accept by leading her to believe them the fruits of h^r 
■bisothters t4ent ; when it was no longer possible to sustain 
thi^ddusion, he had placed her in a career whom he could 
continue them to her as thq fruits of her own gifts. As it 
chanced, her success in that career proved singularly great; 
yet not so great that it could, of itself, have broughtj&er in 
so brief a space all the pleasures and all the luxuries which 
he contrived she should enjoy. 

Owing to him she never traversed all the steep and weary 
steps of that winding stairway of struggle and privation by * 
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all iho awc^jwi^i axuA t«> 

Woai^r^Tiisetf^i?^ ftfomli^, andwhAtoftka 
mooim^ of tikw, of it touched 
hfi kad lad keir to loot to him for the jptfidSiifCO of iei? life j 
from the Hf# ho had never allowedjhorto auimoa© that any 
of the gom ahe rooeived was hia- The wage ol the thoatro 
wae W‘<1 to her in his treasurer's name : she never Umw 
that he Owtmd the h^nse ; but she believed, that his interest 
obtained her honoun. Prom her youth and her ignoranoe 
of allpraotioal things he had taken themonjkgement of her 
affairs and interests entirely to himself. When he told her 
’ that she was rioh by right of genius, she believM him, and 
only felt that such riches had ehaming uses and gracious 
ends. 


Perhaps he had done unwisely in thus bringing her into 
the midst of the world, with no more knowledge of ibe 
world than a child gains from a tale of fairyland. Perhaps 
in the very excess of his liberality to her ho etred against 
her. It was not a safe life ibr her ; none knew that bettor 
than ho. It was a life, moreover, whereby her name was 
iiiovitahly associated with his own in injury to her. But it 
Imd boon hardly possible for him to give her any other. 
Prom tho onset he had found this young creature reaoluto 
to receive no aid save such as she could Ijgi brought to 
bobevo that she had really earned, Pinding in her both 
grace and genius, he judged it tho simpleefe and straightol* 
service to her to give these free scope. By her absolute 
desolation her fate was cast into hw hands cntirPlyii; 
dealt with it ^ter the fashion of a man’s liberal iud^^ 
and kindly indulgenee; naturally he did not regulate-^ hj 
a matron^B pr^udices or with a pbilosoper’s sevmty.^ 

He had ever seen the women about ham surrounded with 
elegance, pleasure, and pretty luaturiouness ; ho gave her 
these because they appeared to him the privileges of her 
BOX und youth ; and foeause a lavishness in ^ug waf a 
characteristic of his temper. But in all this no had bem 
siovcd % the generous impulses of a gentleman j never by 
those cold, measured calculations of a hbertine which sodetv 
attributed to him. 


Wm, li^ td Muee iftmm 

^bm U ibikfSf 

(mWi^dl to ttoow to «trai^ kto hk polh^. , h^ 
Ai8 not 4|JW6 tfaot i^ow^a? was, to mj ^mmtx^ jt. j^Sw ^ 
putot |<»U in tie wigled i^eb Of thio nriw^'o Im man im^ 
mom wtaotifi mon^ ox betljei* xreputo tian io^ can tlMaw4n 
them, Hewiu»oameeM^oonteinptnou%k 41 f^ 6 ^ 
in many thingt ; holding womm lightly, and^aeBlfeg mo^t 
anotaUties at naughty afkr the manner of men of hia hkd. 
He had liever been a good man, as the world ^wte Mchl 
He hod wasted his possessions, spent his yeart m^pisures, 
and gained himself an evil name, often perhaps, for^evtf he 
had not done ; but of old, when I had iirst seen thO’Skkdly*^ 
smile gleam in his tired grey eyes, I had known that he %%» 
more to be trusted than tery many hotter men, and that no 
living thing would ever place its laith in him in vaJn* Atid 
even so she now had found it, 

With ‘women of the world he was as uncrtmulons as 
occasion might need ; with other wives he liad never 
been famed for discretion j his loves had had very little 
heavtin them, andaslittle scruple, He had beonqtlito capable 
of forsaking with ea^ negligence at the cud of tho season 
the same woman whom ho had wooed with courtly beguile** 
mont at the commencement of it ; some women inueo^they 
said, had fotmd that gentle manner hard as skeh and thfl^ 
si jght smile cutting as the north wind. But ad this was but 
Greek meeting (^eek ; all those women wore much as 
'World- worn and as heartless as lio, if they were more pas- 
domic and more tenacious. If here and there one of them 
i^^'at&ked her life on his, the stake had, seemed to hs*te hut 
|3itl#'*wqirlh in it, because she who put it down Was ao 
inveiierate a gamester, and had so often ventured upon 
a caat/ 

But many a man has honour who hs^ notmorslity? many 
a man can be touched into generosity when he cannot be 
induced to care for duty ; and ho who smiles at all other 
rdBgionsmay yet steadwtly oboy the kstixmt which forbids 
him to abuse faith placed in him. 

^ Such a man wtss he ; and being moreover of a temper 
tmt, wlxen onoo moved to do either ne v^r gave measuredly or 
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iBBoceOt eys^kuj 



weauuug MV wv*'» 

eoulievffl? hiftW Bewm to Arenge. 

I'fflofrducWfaad Mid tlwit birdsoi ] 
natuWBS*. and, doabjieM, you will «ayxn»v «,» i=mwv.j 

bable tbai epeb aman could ever act thus % 8®ch a 
Web. I ^ only answer you as alittle wbjlo ago I beam 
Ip Botelif>t, aa‘ famous in the drawng-room M on cove*-Mife 
and. moor-side, answer his companion, whence demo^trate 
to him that one of his stories — a love-story, which Hs 
tbrilled she hearts of many— was, char^g as she and the 
word found it, after all very improbable. 

' improbable?’ he repeated, improbable? ps, no 
doubt ^t is— utterly improbable. Only, you SM, d happens 
to be all true, every word of it. But I don t know that 
that makes much difference — ^to your theory. 


CHArTBE XXXIV. 

• THE WOMAN A.T TUB lATTICE.’ 

' The morality of society is very beautiful. Look thei-e.’ 

said Vanfreluehe. .1.1 .1 

It was a mild noon in March, there were sables and seal- 
skins in the Bow, but the wearers thereof were already 
numerous and aristocratic, and along the ^ £ 

stoodsome score of dainty equipages, allwith frottinghorses, 

and some with coroneted panels. 

The east still prevailed m the dtilt of the ^ 

ennui had departed from the smoking-rOoms of Ae clubs. 
There might still he frost on the pavements, but there' was 

■ fashion iif the footsteps that, toucW them. 

■ scarce put forth her prunroses, but Clmistie had put t^h 
his porcelains. The chestnuts had haJdly their buds yet m 
■embno, but the studios had already them paintings in 

matnntr . There were few leaves uncurled (m the tree^t 

there were Several diuner-partaea ™ 
mignonettes had not begun to sprout m the 
. birt the love intr^es had commenced then? up-spru^iag* 
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at il)« pi^s,aii^est , 

fw €S&<mgli id l)d dbiaming j whe^Me W 

iiowjp tm? iwa in lie Btalls ; wliBn the atemdon tea 
itu dl^t-ebai rpuni a fire ; wien mm anA wpindn ^aTel^ 
to ma%© TOiiBemeiit a paetime fiot a tofl 
f imt race tdeotings are rfiU distant enougl^, wt w ; , 

ete^ thought and word j when the pic^res i>f the Jeai 
njily vaguely known by tradition and prophecy hr^cthed ^ 
from private vihws; when scandal^ and laughter, ai^ - 
flirtation, and gossip, all are un jaded j and whep ihc 
Eoul of the cook, if it breathe sigh for ita, gaihWOtes 
departed, is yet filled with a soft glow of comlort befere , 
its visions of salmon and quails, its possessions of lamb and 
asparagus,,. '' 

‘ Look where ? * I asked her as we passed tog^her dpim 
the Bow, where my mistress, alighting from her brougham., 
was walking awhile, accompani^ by Beltran and (Juillia- 
dene j all who passed her turning to look at that delicate 
face with the gleam of its golden hair, and the flush which 
ihe wind brought to its skin, set in the dark aoftness of 
sables, and velvets, and laces, as the bright hues of a porce- 
lain painting mayd)e set in an ebony frame. 

‘Everywhere/ returned Fanlreluche comprehenBively, 

‘ Look round, my dear, at them all. Look at 4hat pretty 
woman in chinchilla and violet. Tliat is Lady Hilda St, 
Maurice, who is not two-and-tweniy, and who has had more 
“ affairs already than there are rings in her dressing-case. 
Last year I lived with her a few weeks ; one daj at Junebeon 
time, Colonel St. Maurice, her husband, you, know, walked 
jn to her with all her letters to Charles Flickers, thuabtor,^ 
,, in his hand. Dollie Flickers, his wife, who is horribly 
jeildusof him on and off the boards, had got at them some- 
ioW, Aid had sent them on to St. Mauri<)ic. Hilda never 
winced once, though he made a scene out of it. ^ “ l)o he 
sensible, Frank,’' she said when he’d stormed himself hoa^ejt*' 
she all the while sijblimely indifferent. “ People who live 
in glass houses, you know — how would yow look If w ehad a 
^ show-up * ? ** And she ate a greenpgc a$ she spoke : and 
thft Colonel was^‘ sensible ; ” and Lady Hilda went next day 
td'tho Drawing-room, as she will go next year, 

‘ Look, now, at that haughty piece of dark still beauty in 
be# carriage: that is the Countess of Graeedieu. With 
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hci' |uiFaw^)r^&W'th«'clT(t]i8 to ilte’^idaoij 
^ iioit d»erilyv4a«^'t!iaiii 10W • 


arid tWepx'd fixe ejea bjL the imperial sableff ;r i|iiit |«, 
the <»£ ; Jilandi*yiiyL She, the greatest ol gr^t 

' ladies, lxa« roplty iu h^r reias-i has revised thp sajon.^ 
ifet her h^xtod the. vacant ribbon. People sajr that his 
is a gloomy, taciturn, Jistless, discourteous inaji, ill 
M^^lhy of his matddess wife. An autunm or two^sinl^e my 
pcjdple. ^yed at her magmfioent domain in Korfh Wales, 
affel I with them. One evening before dituxer his voice Wolco 
mo in the great, dusky, splendid library j I listened ; ho was^ 
there, aionO) with his wife. 1 heard enough to pity from 
'my soul {or eyermoro that great noble, who was more 
wretched tlian any cotter on nis laixds. And yet he held 
his peace, has always held it, so that the> bright-haired lad 
; that will reign after him, the only child of them all that has 
ahy look o| his face or liis race, may nerer know the truth o£ 
the mothet' who bore him. 


^Look thew), too, at that lovcir, passionless^bokiug. 
blqpde, with all , that guipure about heuj that is Ida Wkr- 
’ xvick. I)!idley Warwick is a baronet’s son, ymy poor, Very 
idte, very~goodnattired ! He has, about 5O0Z. a year-^and 
«»debts. Ida, a peer’s daughter, has nothing— and debts. 
Xet^they keep a charming little honse jn Belgravia; ^ 
giv^O^ Very , good h^ve the first of fruits and the 

ch^cesfc, of ‘ w:»ne«i j two high-stepping bays au4i, ax^hp^rar, 
[bQT;7‘;mTwi*4^eir df editors never trouble them. How dd they 
idpUt ? ,W^, the.Dukeof Holyrood’s b^^^ could toll 
^ t^d .}uma»omo Holy^s preBonce Si a course, in the 

bijou houep, Hut, them lda> ^ qnite ‘^in sode^ V’; her 
children are cherubs ; her own people aro forxd of her f her 
luisband. lives wllli her. What more would you want Vo 
plciiBO all the Prop, rietics ? 0, it is a beautiful thing 
buuiality of Jhiglish Society U' Hoefc arpuhd, my dfar, and 
; Kpdy . reU\;Ct that , nut bx^e of theso women whom I have 







, ‘'A|,(3^yi5f p?t6p0a TOte the leafless ';feaii A 
ef 'Kis;.woiW ioohed ,away,f]i?o,m her^;wfp\wt'-^ 
^j^iei-Iesjs look which i^noh^^mi whiA 
IB fair, cotirilier than anv 'aeom. '.She hemlf,' jjTiag^h^Mehv'' 
Bciohs or ite: insult hut iineouscdoas ite ihes(hhi|,. 
back the look with a j^ave proud meditation e^pSr, 
She dimly felt that all the women of his oitfler Wd them- ^ 
salv'Ofi. aloof fjfem her 5 she thought it was heoaufe^he plfefe^ 
liely j^ursued an art for fame, and because sho w pt 
bid, humble, impoverished racO, whose decay «% '^d wi^oSe 
ancientness none, had known. ; ' 


Of the truth she had no nearer conception ^ all Mn wlia^^« 
came neat her dealt with her with an infinite respect ;, she 
di^l not dream that the mothers, and wives, and sisters of ^ 
these men classed her with all that was basest aaid^most 
Venal. Sho know that there were vile women ; often §^0 ‘ 
heard men talk of them ; there were even those lu her own' 


theatre with whom he had requested her not even to eac- 
tihahge speech. But her knowledge of such vras still vagtic. 
She thought scarce^ at all of them save with a Chuddei^bg 
tender , compassion. That she was classed amidft them ' 
never dawned, by its faintest suspicion, on her. ! 

She Was conscious of no sin ; she was proud by nature 
she was content in his protection and his f ^hjg 
ofca tempur to which the mingled isolation, ^d pnl^^ 
city orner iifo added both strength and suM^riesa!, she d&y 
know the world as he choso to show it her : lu/ Ae 

eetimdtiqn of that world she was no better tlmii Kau^eT 
, Delamere,no higher than lillian tiee^ no purer than liau^ 
Tehrl, was a fact that’ never brought its indignity within l||o, 
scope of her sight or the sphere of her thfughts. ^ 

, AM she went now in the sunny noon of fto still wTutry 
morning, with her graceful head turned to fern in happy 
jcareless speech*' and, a wild-rose flu^ brought to her checks 
by the wind; and her eyes glancing," clear as a debr’s, 
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ia,T00is«s fiM B> eHld’is^ iiretey nJj n poet\ 
fiinjKng f ace® of tKoae wods^ou of whom he had tehid4<§^ 
to have any knowledgo ; and at the cold^ imniutahk 
teiianees ot those other women who had tefused to haTlva% 
knowledge of hertelf. , 3 , 

1 tlijm IbOre was somethuig in that look which haft^i 

S lexed, annoyed both classes of these her foes j for as I 
wed her I heard one of the former mutter wiA a laugh, 
noting the d^jeate warmth which' the wind had fan&d in 
her face. *Kaa to rouge already, by daylight!— hefc Fred 
' BnicO a pound o’ cigars that she did I * And I hwd one of 
the latter murmur to a friend, noting the woith of the al- 
most priceless black Chantillt which she had gathered about 
her, *'How they do imitate all laces now ; did you see that? 
Ymi wOuld almost think it was real I ’ 

Now I believe that when a woman’s ovm fair skin is call- 


ed rouge, and her own old lace is called imitation, she must 
in some way or other liave roused sharply the conscience or 
en\T if her sisters who sit in judgment. 

lanfreluche and I, as we ran, caught many such little 
phrases from the peripatetics of the Eow* Almost all wljpm 
wo passed had some word or another as they saw her. 

us that the great actress ? ’ said a country cousin with a 
atare. . ‘ How young she looks I ’ 

. * They hhow how to make themselves look young whei^ 
they are seventy ! ’ said her companion, who no doubt was a 
woman that knew tho world. §> 

* I wonder who she really was ? ’ said a man who. had the 
look of the Rag about him. - 
."‘.Don’l^you know?* said his friend arm-in-arm with him. 
'8hoiva|the natural daughter of the old Duke of Holyrood 
hy an oprai-singcr. I can see a likeness in her to the young 
liuko myto.’ . _ 

, * So ca#^ now you name it,’ responded his ally. * But I 
:ltii,Yfe'‘he$fI)fb many stories that—’ 

^ (^' this k the perfect truth,* interrupted the other. ‘ I 
had it a man who used to know old Holyrood very 
intimately.* ' ^ . 

‘ Is that \skcd a handsome young girl very eagerly, 
* 0, 1 never m a real actress put of doors before I Some- 
body told mo they wcf e»iiiiway» ii5 yellow by daylight. But 
she is as fair— * : • 
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added wi&i 

r Activates lOP© tt© jJrettieiifc wmed ii^e 
Big j33ty fortune* sir, she said/’ is tiii© of 
th^ traditional miljcmaid of the sa©g/ •, ^ 

I wer© hut as lovely ! * siglied tlm yvXo. eicniJA 
5 been ‘just out,* and un»i)6iled bfeio^raand 
dds. * And what beautiful furs, and what 
s ! Ah, I am so glad you have got thoSe »t«3l« ‘for 
to*t%ht ! And it is sueh a pretty name too-— 

Gerant, Is it really her name? * « ' 

^ Heavens, no 1 X daresay her real name^a Mary Stobh, 
or Martha Grubb, or something as euphonious,* 
the brother, moving her onwayd. 

' Who is she really ? * murmured an elegant woit(mn,whom 
I knew to be Lady Cississiter, to her companion, who had 
the look of a how-^window frequenter. 

* God knows ! * he responded. ‘ Last thing they say is 
that her father’s one of Beltran’s gamekeepers j and that 
the keeper cut up rough about disbonour and all tlmt, mid 
got firing at him from a cover, Irish fashion, last thho he 
was down at his own place. Keeper missed him-^by a hair’s 
breadth ; and is put away somewhere in an asylum. Wish 
we could do as much by the Eibbonnien/ 

‘ Very romantic!’ said Lady Cississiter with a little incre^ 
dulous contempt. * What sables those are she haS ! Eeally, 
how preposterous 1 — ’ 

Whether she meant the keeper’s vengeance, or the gabies’ 
worth, I know not, for she also passed onward. 

‘ My stars, what lace I ’ muttered Lillian Xree, putting up 
her eyeglass as she checked her hoipc by the 
Jove, Jack, the virtuous dodge seems uncommon good tb go 
infer — ’ . ’ / 

‘I wouldn’t try it if I wore you,* said John Ipbimdcsert 
who rode with her. ‘ You wouldn’t look the 
I ‘Beatrice Leintwardine has had an awful the 

They’ll never speak again,’ said a Guardsman, mea&igtbo 
Countess of Leintwardine, Beltran’s sister. 

. ‘About the property P ’said another, who was arix^in^anu ^ 
with him. ‘ i daresay she’s fidgety. He% ^ot rid of all 
ho can : anA her second boy’s in the entail, ysfefknow.’ 

‘ O, hang it, no ! Aboui^^^ diamonds/ answered the 
flr.it speaker. * He’s given the Beltran diamonds to that 
girl, and the Leint’^yardines are furious/ 
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‘J^yrmh pleasumt. ijtl iSt.' ^lu^’s'W^od shA'' 
wifllwfljife^M-one’s jWlyjewcSji nowj I'm 
pnt it ipto theipnesds. Jill th» sAeiUg'^tfetoa . m 
’shields wiH iayto to go nwtt, rsuppose.*^ 

* [fiat's t>egim« £4st sefisoti SCrs. DriaiAere M|(ea > 
old BraSo to lead her his St. Leger cup for hear sid^'lMfc 
ftt One of ner hig diaaere— ’ 

‘<X I(oH, yes, I roliaemher. And wh«a he seat fop it 
tncactoay shlwote him word backfhat |^o “ never retSfcaed 
gifts if p<iwjjfeplea 8 e<i(lo pepent of them*” He raved t 
^Iked ot Jiaw)>~’ ^ 

' But he never went to l&^ond the vase is the iTelamepe's 
now. 

* Did you get that box lit the Coronet for to*morroW| 
Charlie? ’ askod a handsome matron of a handsome yonth* 

‘OouMu’t, aunt. Everything taken for a fori nighi, Eat 
our name down. But yon eaa see her for nothing bere-^ 
look^^P 

never look at that class of ^persons/ said the handsome 
woman s 

^\nd 
at jierJ * 

^ Don’t be stupid, Charlie, That is on the stage. That 
is quite dMforent.’ 

Wifco was feho asked a pretty dainty widow ia 

pcarl^ra^a and Swansdown : the fortieth time that I heard 
theii&e q[uestion asked in thice turns of the Bow. 

really — I believe the sioty is this/ returned the 
man with her. ^SWwas the wife of a poor devil 
painter, %yho marriea licr when she was fifteen. Viacourit 
Biltrau met them at Dresdon, where they were Uviag in 
great wretchedness ; took a fancy to hor, and entered ir to 
fin ngreyftut to bring her out on the sia're her, and pay 
^imd five hundred a year to absent himself, BuJ 
“"tWy do soy that the husband is waxing wroth because sh* 3 
laakci^so much money, and that we shall have the divovoo' 
on, and tho ^h<vle story out before long.’ ^ v'* 

* JDkar in«?! ^ sighed the widow, who evidently thougl it 

tlirpllctlv her awn grqat point. that seems a vm 

'f\ickcd tiding of Lord Beltran ! ’ ^ ^ 

* 1 never h^ard a good thingbf him. It is hardly so b^ad 
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fMiS %as H jmn^ d&^ at ik$ 

kiom Betew ^IsmiTm mueh aa iie 

<Sg& * ^ \ ^ ^ ^ 

* * don% ! ^ muOTtkj!»ed the indow. 4p»ea4t 

^ eoiiae^ t!ie]:ii that she has the same name as that y 
hook yoDi bought me. 1 thought somebody said me wm 
poor boVs sister ? ' 

‘J^ohJ The boy's ^ead; he can’t contradict thp^ jj 
ih(W do, But it ia%ll hohK She is the w% of liiie pairitoF' 
in Dresden. HoGilp, who is studying in Dreitden, told me 
so. TM^hame's a mere mm defmiam^^ picked ont of tlio 
poems.’ 

And they also passed pm amidst the phit-oha^'lhe cigar- 
smoke, the perfumes, and tho gay dresses, under the ^oasi'^y 
budding boughs of Itoiten Eow. '* 

* Mercy on me ! ’ said Eanfroluche. ’ And to think ajl 
these people deftly beUc\ e what they say I That is what 
is so cpmioal When Libel lies for a purpose it as iSftWpre- 
hensiblo^ if criminal ; but when Go’^sip lies from mere Wan- 
toimess it is such an awful fool j for protending •tn have tSp 
ej|s of an Argus it has all the blindness of a bat I ^ 

^ And yet you once said that tlio scandals of society, if 
false in the letter, are often true in the spirit/ I said, fori 
loved to twit her wilh her own would-be smart 

‘ X never siud anything so foolish/ snapped h'aiOTelutShe. 
‘What I did say was, that if you lirnon’t *the stoiyj'^ 
ought to have , society always supplh^s you with At, $si argood 
oorset-makor supjdios a poor lath of a girl with a Comely 
figure. If you occupy an equivoesjtV'posiiion, ypu%3arly 
ought to have an equivocal history. Supposiiig you arc 
rciwly innocent, and have not one, society wtevost one for 
you, suitablo in every respect, if not comfortable/ 

* A fire web for the glance it'enfolds/ 1 murmured. * |s 
it true that Lady Lemtwardino has quameUen about the 

^ diamonds P She used to be lery attached to Iter l^other.* 

‘ CbM they speak truth hero ? ’ retorted !®mft?ducbe, 

‘ No— it was not about the diamonds. Boatfice Irifhtwar/ 
ii. dine ie far too much of a gentlowqmau to dihput#"ahou$ 
ifAm, H was one day last month, in the r<uhvay-cari»iiigo; 
Beltran and she had been .down with her boy, ikaulicu, to 
Eton, and coming back— we were alone— slm took to 
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tsA «tbaat HimJag olcl Iturgetl Jiknftaiiit litli^g with 

giflf u GHadyg 0^jrluifc^ mi went te.a)«i l^o 

Ifiment tlis&t she^erseif coxtM never te3te any nofioe ef 
M oM Mjfcrg^tt nowtteljlie hAd placed lier under tHe same 
robf ^ jM)t quite finisli her sentenee. 

Beltran was 'looking straight tad he has a way of 

doing that wtidi often incammodes people. *When* she 
paused be answered b^r very quietly, ^‘My dear Beatrice,*^ 
said be, I i^pppoae even brothers and sisters may Ipiow 
<eaeb oIbcT for oyerf orty years and ho stiangers aU the tknet 
Since yoii I’tacy I could turn iny dead mother’s old servant 
into a {ttmderto my vices, the less you see of me Ae better, 
I fancy. lUl order Beau’s new boat, and look after him 
down there — ‘good-day to you.” And as the train stopped 
just then at a station he got out, lit a cigar, and went into 
a. smoking-carriage. He has never spokeh to her smee 
then, and to tho best of my belief never will speak to her. 
And yet he is much attached to Lady Leintwardine. 

* Did he ever ask her to know Gladys f * 

‘Yes, he did. lie tried hard when the Child first came 
oiit'~Hind before, I think — ^to make the w^omcn of his owm 
family feel some interest in her. But they were stubborn, 
and would not do so much as see her ; and you know very 
well that he is not a man who will ask twice.’ 

* And yet sbe is as innocent as tbeir own little childr(5n 
that are at play in ibeir homes,' I cried indignantly ; for by 
this ijnie I had come to the sure knowledge that, howsoever 
it might look in the sight of the world, this life was stainless. 

‘ What’s that to do with it, my dear ? ’ retorted Yan- 
freluche, * She is an actress. ' 

^‘But still there are men who will believe in her? — men 
beside himself ? ’ 

j ^ Ah, my dear,* Eanfreluche replied with much energy ; 
* but don’t^QU know that whilst broad, intellectual, scepti- 
cism is m&culine, narrow, social scepticism is feminine ? 
To get beany, reverent, genuine belief in the innoeenoe of 
a slandered woman, go to a man : where the world has once 
doubted, AVomen, the world-worshippers, will for ever after 
doubt also. You can never bring women to see that the 
pccked-at fruit is always the richest pd sweetest; they 
always take tho benison of the wooing bird to be the malison 
of the hidden worm ! ’ , 
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^ Whjola metaphoric nentenee epemod to phmae her, for «ho 
fr‘W>idt lipr goldeu bollsi and wont to gosfti),witih theari^ga^ 
J\8tokt poodle. ^ * * * 

A little later there jpassed ua, going to cirrlagOi a 
\ery handsome woman. With gl^ming haiael eyes, and 'a 
ba'Uii;hty langnld mouth. ^ J ^ 

*That- was Lady OtliO^* I oiied to h’anfreluolio wdmn slio 
rejoined uk?, 

‘Xps, my dear. There is nothin c? lofeween tl>em now% 
T?iro autmnus ajio liowent to Africa aud ahe went to Borne. 
He potted xnaneatore and she pwmir/jion. LoVe died a 
natural death with iibso^ieo; and when they met, wfMi tlio 
nest London season, they agreed ty tacit eonseut to bury 
it decently in pretty cere-eloilies of courtesy. ^Love used 
to die violent deaths, }oul<now% in the o1d\ime$ of ])asfeioi» 
and |)oignards ; ljut now-a-days its coiniuon disoaso is that 
goniio torm of atropliy called ennui, and it yawns ilsolf 
R(d‘lly out of existence, polite and hienposS to the last, Idco 
the inonbund beauty who asked for fre^h ruffles 'and rouge 
ere she look tJiio last sacranicnt, and drew the la«t bi^eath.* 

‘ ilc never cared much for her ? ’ said I. 

^ Jde never cared much for anybody. And that is why all 
of them core so nnicli for him. Men of the world, to wh^n 
their loves are about as much account as their cigarettes, 
got all the worship and all tho devotion. * IIo\v>can you 
care so awfully for me, Kllle? You know I care noliiing- 
about you,** I heard a man of that sort say once to a woinau 
who had dung to him for years, with a vehement adoration* 
which moved him with a little gratitude and a great deal of 
emui, **l know you don't, dear," she answered him 
humbly; *‘but 1 think thatis just why 1 do care for yon. 
You see men who love us much, always look such fook to 
us." And she spoke with knowledge, formauy much beU.jr 
and wiser than he had loved her.* 

‘ And yet }ou somotimes Say men love more truly than 
women?’ 

‘ So tliey do. I have seen fifty instances of it. But it is 
true that their strongest loves are not always their moat 
legitimate, ** The wife " may he poetised about and 
preached about; it is not always of W'hom he thinks 
when he lies wude awake on a brown moonlit mooar, or duli, 
with foyer in a hot sulphurous eastern city ; but oftoner of 
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ftome fair sweotifate that mj^ht.hate heati, of of aome fbad 
dead tbbg that loVei 

And I think ^lio waa^ighl. , * *' ‘ 

Kot vci^ Jong ago tw&y i^^'ho^alo of Belvoir. 

I aUyed with my a, ttately plac^, owned by 

n,H a goatl^joiaii pvieaf himself into saddle. 

His wife was a bciSiutiful jIm h^ treated her with 
tho courtliest tenc|og|<^^s : inAefed, | etten heard'their union 
cited as one of almost uaequalled iblicily. ‘ lie never hod 
a thought tli^t ha\jdi4,not letf mo/ I heard his \»if6 once say 
to a frieii L * Kot a sbgle thought, I know, all these twelve 
^ ears of our marriage.' t ItVas a happy belief — many women 
have the like-4)ut it was an unutterably foolish one ; for 
the minds tho best and truest amongst you are, in many 
things, as aealed^books to those you care for the most. 

One bitter, black hunting-day, a day kedh and cold, with 
frost, as men feared, in the air, and with tho ground so 
hard that even the Duke’s peerless ‘ dandies,’ perfect hounds 
though they arc, scarcely cOuld keep the sconi, there came 
terrible tidings to tho Hall — he had met with a crashing 
fall. His horse had refused at timber, and had fallen ujiou 
him, kicking his head witli tho luud hoofs repeatedly. They 
had taken him to the nearest farmhouse, insensible; even 
dead already,tbey feared. His wife and the elder amongst 
the beautiful children lied like mad creut'iiros across tlio 
brown fallows and the drear blackeiu'd meadows. The 
farm, happily, was not far : I sped w ith 1 hem. 

^ “When they repacked him he was not quite lifeless, but he 
knew none of them; Lis head had been beaten in by the 
plates of the kicking hoofs ; and lluy waited for his death 
with every moment, in the little old dusky room, with its 
leaded lattices, and its odour of dried lavender, and its 
bough of holly above tho earth For this had chanced 
lipou Christmas Eve. 

To his wife’s agonies, to his cliildrcn’s moans, ho was 
silent : he knew nothing ; he lay with closed eyes and crushed 
brain--4eaf, bliiid, mute. Suddenly the eyes opened, and 
Blared at the red winter sun adhere it glowed dimly through 
the squares of the lattice-panes. ‘ Dolores I ’ he eried aloud ; 
* Dolores I Dolores I ’ Jt w’^as thoTiame of none there. 

‘ My God ! What woman is it he calls ? ’ his wife asked 
in her torture, But none ever knew. Through half the 
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nigfht hti! &mt piilse I)ea4 Hi brea^ went ; 

but cOBsdoum6flB"l|evi!i£’]y0t<^ i ipr oxtf 

muttemd ouly tbyli; upRfwsr 

own. And wbpn 

they found pn tbe ©Ibow' tbe wptds 

‘ DolpireB ’ matkbd fotiers in 

their flesh, But VhoBOiil Or./]^liiat Woe or passion^Jt 
rewded, none over e who had 

believed she shared his efsrery ^ni to his grave 

his dead and secret love went with mhi. , 

This man was but a gay, franfi^ hig^4pir^ed gentleman, 
of no great knowledge, of no^^reat attainments, riding 
fearlessly, laughing joyously, living liberally i%»not a man, 
one would have said, to know any deep passions, %vtr|asup 
any bitter memories — and yet he bad loved ors^ oman so 
that ho had never spoken of her, and never forgotten her j 
never — ^not even in his death-hour, when the poor* stunned, 
stifled brain had forgotten all other things of earth. 

And BO it seems to me that it is very often with you, and 
that you bear with you through your lifetime the brand of 
an unforgotten name, branded deep in, in days of jjawSsion, 
that none around you ever wot of, and that the wife who 
sleeps on your heart never knows. 

It is dead — tho old love — ^long dead. And yet, when 
your last hour shall come, and your senses shall be dizzy 
with death, the pale loves of the troth and the 11084*111 will 
fade irom you, and this love alone will abide. 

At that moment both Faufreluche'and I were summoned ; 
and while Beltran walked homeward, the little brougham, 
with its pair of small, spirited horses, swept GHadys away to 
the studio of Marmion Eagle. 

^ Mamion Eagle was as handsome as ever, and had become 
much more famous ; so famous, indeed, tfiat ho #as almost 
fashionable, and that where people before bad talked of his 
insanities, they now only murmured of his eccentricities. A 
man may flirt as w'antonly as he will with colour when once 
the Mims has pronounced that liis drawing is anatomically 
perfect, and that his meanings, even when obscure, are 
always profoundly poetic; iand no may indulge as he will in 
stalking through the Park in an oj(ive velvet Velanquear 
dress, with a mahl-stick in his band, and a fez cap on his 
head, when once it is thoroughly well^^known that he goes to 
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3[^irem}er>"Atrhoi»e», fBd is adaiitted to tli0 dmueisi of 

tjjo BoAfss of Ww ^ ^ . , ‘ 

Hfe fair patrici^io^ G^i^ondoHjio, had we4dod»W eoj^aet; 
atid iTo had locked dp m a dabiuet the miuiai ure whibh he 
had once privily made of Ber, af ho had met hoi’ first, whoh 
lie^jTvas a wipidorii^ sketoBer, tinder th0 oaSs of her father’s 
park. But she Bsked him to dinner witif great tegulaiitji 
employeil hermfiuefce to bave;;hi8 picture bi;iug ,on the 
lino : aniV in toe, ^ot Bjm much talked about* Menus and 
nQtqri^^i y are the fayourite^coius with wldch I^ove pays his 
debts ill the xxiatptoenlb cchturv/ 

• Wo were soon at his sUidio to.the heart of the ‘wilder 
where i^ie brethren of the brush do congregata When 
1, had known him, his atelier had been a big atal barren 
room, with a ieW casts and a bronxe or two, down somewhere 
in Ohelsea, overlooking the Thames. Now it was placed in 
an atmosphere that is perfumed with successful talent, and 
in a suburb where the carriages throng by the liundrods on 
/Art Sunday’ with every spring. iVmf now the nainting* 
room itself was cedar-psoiclled, velvetdmng, full of beautiful 
, hues and grmid outlines. 

So swiftly will the word of the Midas and the cards of a 
Duchess ptTSuade the public that genius is a thing, eccentric 
no doubt, but still hot absolutely damnable — even, indeed, 
almosit deserving of a stockbroker s patronage, and of a 
millowmsjr’s cheques. ^ 

(HadyB now w ent to give him her 4st sitting for a portrait 
whicli he had painted of her for that year’s exliibition, He 
had drawn her as^iho Saxon daughter of Hengi^t, bearing in 
her band the golden inass^r, wherewith she bade her- lord 
V ortigen^ ‘ Waes heal,’ and gave to the high tides and holy- 
days of Ijngland the pledge and custom of the wassail-cupi,: 

The picture was beautiful ; and a few great eonnoisaeurs, 
permitted to see it in progress, had pronounced that it w'ould 
be the picture of the year, wBen, with the king-cups and 
hawthorns of May, the picture ©xhibitxoh should nhelo^o. 

The figure wua life-size^ elad in white, wdth no colour at 
all about it, save in the massive gold cup of wine which alie 
bore j in the purple border of the 3*obe ; and in ^th© cool 
pure blue of a northern aky at noon. The few great con- 
noisseurs talked very gmndly,i if not very luminously, of 
this w ondrous white j of its purity, of its crystal olcaraess 
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txompi from coldnesa, of itg soft fihado\r^fir vmre y^Mt& 

and of its-adiwralblo 

tliat aiome reHeVed it 3kit. thdugn talked tlm% tho. , 
tnie,oliaa*in of tlie pictils^ abode dn tlio fajOOiJI?hfeb |^azodo^<t 
of it : the grave,, tender, proud, .wistfol faj^d'; mtk its' mediti 
tativo eyes, audits Exquisite hbesr and Hs elofinont mba^b, 
that had all tbo smile of youtb, and lilltbe sorrow of geoitis. 

The portrait was so perfect that I> believe the artist 
only demanded another 'sitting that he might have , the 
pleasure of noting the light glow on the fai'r w^iiyes of hair, 
and of seeing the gracious form of ihe^youug actress tnpv©^ 
amongst the dnshy mtignificonco of his atelier. 

There was scarcely anything more to bo dbnie; but he^ 
stood for' habit’s sake touching this fold, and thiit ’ detaH, 
whilst (Gladys sat op a sort of da'is above, y%ich was liung 
with n-mroon-hued velvet, and Ailed with soft, palo, hothouse 
roses — for Marrnion Eagle had all that love offragailee and 
beauty of grouping and' grace, which is called, not with 
much wisdom, the eAeminacy of genius. • 

Pi'C-sently there entered l>udfey Moore, who crfti'cisod 
the picture* with pungent acerbity, and complimented Che 
origtual of it ^yith all tho suavity of which He could When he 
chose bo master ; a little while later there sauntered in' 
Lord Guilliadeiie, who had been breakfasting- with the 
Guards at Knighlsbridge, and who was iu his indolent wav 
a dilettante of no mean knowledge or discernment j awhile 
afl-or there came Beltran himself, bearing with him a small 
picture, and a very quaint pie^-e of old Oapo di Monte, on 
which bewiiSmd lor Marrnion Eagle’s opinioji. 

Whilst thd*Oapo di Monte passed fromhand to hand, he 
set the picture before Gladys. 

A She looked long, anS. did not speak. ^ 

* you do not like it ! ’ he exclaimed in some, disappointed 
Burpriso, 

‘ Tt is exquisite,’ she .made answer. But it pains me : it 
is unutterably sad.’ 

‘ Nonsense* ! It is only a little study of pearls and grays; 
I bought it for its admirable management of half toncs.^ 

* It is sad/ she answered him, ‘ intensely sad. Look — it 
is a woman alono ; a woman without hope, a woman tired, 
not by w^ork or years, but by tho sickness of hope deferred. 
It is all twilight ; rue; only, blosaofts in tho lattice, the 
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ylmt thef tlsed t<) gire te caj)tires art tbe tie towl 

of water a pui^Je bijtterfly lies drowned ; in tbat landaeepe 
beyond there are evening shadows, but no evening stars, 
lb© wbole picture has history/ ^ 

' Beltran laughed. ' 

^ You liave the swiftest and dreamiest of faneies ! The 
grays and the pearls -would please me just as well if tbeit 
Bubj^'ct were any old Ogham stone, or a ym de Flattdrm jxig, 
— ]S cd, what do you say ? " 

I'hc Enrl sauntered up with his eyeglass. 

‘ j^i\' Jove, wherell you pick up that ? I offered ahy 
nuauy for the thing twelve months ago, and couldn’t 
buy it.’ 

.Dudley Moop just then, with the'Capo di Monte for a 
thciue, bad commenced one of those charming disquisitions 
on Art with which he would occasionally favour people; 
learned, ironic, sometimes abstruse, always full of suggcs- 
lion, to which painter and virtuoso were alike glad to listen, 

The opinions he gave forth^iulbem were seldom, indeed, 
'Simiiar to what flowed from his pen for the Midas : he was 
one of those— they are many- —who deem the Public a child 
to whom it is not "well to tell over-much truth. In the 
Midas he would uphold that a recent National- Gallery pur- 
cliase Wits a quite undoubted Correggio, when in private he 
would reud the Correggio to atoms as the most miserable 
of impasiors. 

‘ Tom Grlnze, wTio is my particular friend, bought it ; Lord 
Esprit, whom I always make it a point to dkagreo with, 
attacked it ; and the nation itself could not tell a‘ Eaphaifl 
from a Prank Stone/ he would say with a grim chuckle 
to Ilia intimates. ‘Besides, it m iufiuitely amusing to 
l^ear Esprit raging like ‘a wounded boar in the House of 
Lords, and to see Iho public on iU knees before that 
wretched bit of canvas, begotten }esterday by some lad on 
the Ihncian hill, who couldn’t pay hia padroua’s bill. I 
would not disturb so admirable a farce for the world.’ 

And so he MTuild calndy continue to laud the Correggio 
in pfini, and to chuckle in private, and would atone to the 
public bv flaying alive before it every hapless living ^irtist 
he could find. 

‘ Modern ]miuters (Jo imf owe you much, sir/ said a 
youngster to him once, writhing under the Mida^ ruthless 
flagellation of his first Academy picture. 
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^ On:tK^ eontwy/ said thesreafc cetjsoi*^ taiing Ms stmff; 
owe mudh, ot might liare ^wed me mtm, ^ If they 
had only listened to me, they would have saved evety shiiHng 
that they bare thrown away on canvas ! ’ 

Whilst they M^ere busied in discussion with Mm, I stole 
up to the little picture which Beltran had placed upon a 
loWj easel There, with the soft warmth of the hothouse 
rose^iibout it, I saw in its^grayness, and sadness, and lone- 
liness, the sketch of the Woman at the Lattioei. 

^' To that easel, when the great critic had left, Marmion 
Eagle came, and paused long before it. 

* You have bought this ? ‘ he asked. ' * , 

‘ I found it iu bric-a-brac shop the other day in Paris, 
answered Beltran. ^Do you know thp artist?/ Is it of 
value ? ’ 

Marraion Eagle did not answer ; be was lost in thought 
before tlio little painting. * ^ 

‘Twelve months ago he refused its weight in^gold,* ho 
muttered after a while. 

‘ Who did ? ’ 

‘The I'aintor of it* 

♦And why did he refuse gold then,* asked GHadys, iand 
yet now lets it lie for sale in a public place ? » * 

‘Because ho is no longer in love with the woman who sat 
for it, 1 imagine,’ said Beltran with his slight tired laugh. 
‘ The Madonna that wo consider priceless at midsummer has 
a knack of turning, by Christmas, into a mere venal model, 
wdio may go for whatever her charms chance to fetch ! ’ 

‘ Because he is no longer living,’ said Marmion Eagle 
gravely. ‘ To few men is it given to bo ^ble to seepre fame 
for their wmrk when their hand has no longer its cunning, 
and their brain no longer its skill’ ^ v 

‘ There is a story, then. , Come, tell it us 1 * 

‘ It is a very common story,’ answered the painter with a 
smile that bad a little bitterness. ‘ It was only that a man 
had sot ®0 genius, and that woman killed it.* 

^Gladys, where she sat amidst the fragrance of the frail 
hothouse roses, turned her licad towards them. 

‘ The picture told us something ; but do you tell us more. 
It was not ihni woman wl^ killed him ? *' 

‘ Tliis woman ? No ; I do not know very much ; what I 
do know, I will tell.* 
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He 9 an 1 c iuio n chm pear her, hii hawd playmg mtVthe 
delicate bloom of tbe resee, the faint ajffccmooti Ifpt Ailing 
upon the little portrait that haS been painted in the 
j^olden day 13 of summer, at the Silver Sta^j^*iivitt)f''tha 
})ooming amongst the lime-blossomR, and the eoeding graisi^ 
blowing iu the wind. ^ 

* A year or moro ago, Paris w'as mad about one 
pniuter Paris had boon Ins jrictnrcs for ten venitij aM 
refuF^ed to believe ; then suddenly it took a fit of belief, iMid 
could no’) atone enough* It is the public way. Only, un-" 
happily, the public i'3 so often lik(‘ a child, and leaVos its 
iiegic vied bird so long to starve iu an empty cage, that w^hen 
it Comes to caress the bird, it finds bu^ a rirflcd heap of 
dead pluiingo, winch cannot feel its lassies. This young 
jUan was l•^’S^»ld Ixforo ho was dead; ho had tlie good for- 
tune to coneeixo a picture which drew the whole city to it. 
You will rome tuber ifc-^it w^as called Faustine.’ 

* Fausinio!’ echoed Jlcltnau, to whom he had turned. 

* Of con^c, a marvellous painting.* 

‘ Well, 1 be painter of Faostinc painted also yonder sketch 
of the Woman at the Lattice, i wonder tliat you should 
hav«j^ oiorlooked that sketch when it was shown in tlio 
Salon. He was oUered any money for it, but ho refused to 
sell »t. {Shall a man sell ids soul he uhc(} to say; Uufc 
] believe no one know what ho meant. 1 was in Paris a 
great deal last year, and I saw but never spoke to him. He 
was the handsomest ^man I over behold. Handsome is no 
word for him ; ho wras as beautiful as a god When ho 
walked in tho Hois, jjjeoplo turned uftor him as though he 
wero a king or a woman ; he was lilte bomo Phydian statue 
incarnatl&d. Unhappily, in an evil hour Ol^op^itro saw his 
beauty' ' 

* 1 W’jnf'mber now,’ murmured Beltran. 

‘ Wlio CloopCitro ^ ’ asked Gladys. 

* Cldopati 0 ? well, she was CleopS-tro. Paris knew little 
more, neither need you. But it is told of her that when she 
biw iho K'JFithing satire of the Faustine, she said, “lie h^s 
tiai*(*cl 1') PC )urgo us; very well, then, we wdll scourge him.” 

I do not know' whether this is true, or whether it was 
invcnii'd aflerwards as an apropog. If people do not say a 
suitable thing, Pans always takes care that one is invented 
for ihoiu. 
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3t makers little AYtat she said, ov whether she 
% detiiisji teiiieaBce or by devffish IOV 0 , She siat;; 
ip gfthx pdsfefesioB otthim— -of his fitet* of liia passti^, pf 
of hig life., She has a tnatehless beauty 

The leaves were just buddiug when sb® 
'pm him first* at sunset, by the lake in the ; by, the 
tJlP© that the trees were in fall foliage, he had hp god- but 
Mansion, no heaven but her face. 

^ sfjibi^macle him paint her portrait in the first burning 
days of the summer} dnd when all Paris flocked to the 
^Cldopiiire, the Paustine was avenged. The a^risi had 
fkllen, and kissed the feet of the courtesan. Well, just so, 
long as the portrait took to paint, just so long had ho his 
foors paradise. When it was finished, and iu it ^all Paris 
glorified her afresh, then she turned and laughed him to* 
gcom, and took in his stead a gipsy-ejed prince, who catne 
from the woods and the plains where royalty still is half 
savage, and the European is half Oriental. ^ . 

‘ We know how men of the world take these things ; bift 
this painter knoAv the world so little. He was youn^ igno- 
rant, maddened ; and he loved a woman to whom leve was a 
jest, a scolF, a byword of theft. It is very terrible when a 
man really loves a woman that is vile ; it is terrible, but it 
happen.s, * ’ 

‘ When he .was jeered at, forbidden her presence, finally 
tbrn^ aside by her lacqueys, Avhilst she drove from her 
gates with the gipsy-eyed prince by > her side, and tho 
jewels of the prince on licr bosom, then this man whom she 
had deserted grew mac}. Forgive him — he knew so little of 
the world, and he loved a creature without mind or soul-^a 
splendid animal, made but to prey. I think the woijd doe^ 
not hold a greater curse for a man than that. 

^ He was mad ; and he followed them on foot, tuming 
once only aside, and that once into a place where he had 
used to paint, and where bis colours, and draperies, and old 
armouries were still kept. They drove with swift horses, 
and he turned aside this once ; yob hardly lui^ i'hey entered 
the'Boxs before be entered it also, I saw this, because I 
myself drove scarcely a yard behind them. 

‘ It was at the close of a late summer clay, I had gone 
there, and hundreds were sherc also, though the city was 
thinning. The. sun was setting. Everything was reddened 
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hj tli50 flush. The waiters seepied ^ed crimsotl* Erterv- 
wtiere there was a hot hung^ glare. I even jheaii tliie hoot 
of a iuo»(iiiitO'-*-fl;/did>iot to be Paris. 

* Through riie clouds of dust and the throngs of people ho 
came, as swift as a hound runs ; his head was bare, his Wit 
was streaming back, his face, commonly so fair, was dark 
with a rush of blood; his eves— I see them sometimes at 
night still. All his wonderful, god-like beautv seemed gone ; 
ho lo )ked like some goaded wild be^st — goaded to fufjr, and 
tlyinj;. 

‘ lit' passed me like the lightning; there was a rush to 
stop him i but he tore through the crowd, breaking loose of 
all opposing hands, .and darting like a meteor through the 
light. There w^as a flash— a shriek — a sudden oscillation 
• of all the gay, laughing, pleasure-seeking mob. Through 
the dust I saw a straight steel dagger-blade glitter in tne* 
air; then the wind whirled, the dust rose again : I saw no 
more. But.tlie voices that cried out around told me that 
in that moment of time he had stabbed both himself and 
his rival. With the prince the blow had missed of its aim, 
merely grassing the flesli as it passed ; but he himself Jay 
bathed in blood, in the dust, under the trampling hoofs of 
her horses. 

‘ 8hc supped that night in the Bois, in the" cafe by the 
f^ascade ; and she laughed, and she drank, and*she talk^ of 
her diamonds, as she ate the sweetmeats a duke had'pro- 
vided. On the whole, no doubt, she was glad : the tragedy 
sent her name but more loudly down the stream of tho 
w'orld’s babbling voices. 

‘Bor him — ^thoy took him to tho horrors of the Bicetre. 
He w%B not quite dead ; when men loathe life they are hard 
to kill. Life lingered in him for five weeks — five 'weeks of 
ravijpg fever, of intolerable torture. Ono burning, stormy 
night, a night with firo in the skies, and death in the air, 
his agony ended. Ho died in unutterable toment, 
delirious to the last, gnashing his teeth like a mad dog at 
all who strov|4o draw near or aid him; and like a mad dog, 
dead, they buried him.’ 

There was a long silence as his voice sank away. When 
one hearer raised her head, her eyes were heavy with tears. 

‘And ^}her she miirmured, gtancing at the portrait of 
the \vuman at the latiieo. 
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Ali^ noiJifiig trf keTj not oven wit> sW;^Aa/ lie 

inid0ii«»woj^: ‘I toow no more than I ^vo tolA ^ BA thi# 
was Iho ond of his genius j and already-^r aris has f ot^gbtten 
that ever, lio lived ; and your friend has bought that picture 
for a song in a brio:i-brac don /estcrday,’ 


CHAPTEE X:^V 

TOT-SOLDIEBS. 

It is needless to say that 1 had quietly asted Panfreinchs 
of vvlnt had chanced to Nellie, the Wood-Elf; she had 
troaied tlfo inquiry with some scorn, as touching a little, 
hali'-obscure burlesque player, beneath the attention of nous 
antrrs, 

‘ My dear,* she made answer to my renewed inquiries^ 

* girls like that little Courcey* always remain just whereih^iv 
were. They arc the rant and file of the tlicatrical aridy ; 
they get little loot and stillless promotion. They go on^thc 
stage, when they are in the freshness of theirymrth, bet^ausO 
they have pretty little faces, trim limbs, and a fancy for 
juinpiog about in gay drosses, instead of sweeping, or 
baking, or washing, or trudging through life as a shop-, 
\|^man, or as a mill-hand, or as a umid-of-all-work. Thioy 
have*- very small talent, they have no education at all ; they 
dislike work, and they like gaudy attire. The modern stage 
wants hundreds of such ; and to it they go. Tliey are all 
just 80 much tinder lying all ready for the devil's llint — wo 
sa^ the devil still, you know, because he is such a con- 
venient synonym for all our vanities and wiclrednesses, 
though ho went out long ago with the coming in of light 
wines, long beards, cigars, clubs, croquet, chignons, i»aihvays, 
ive-twejitics, and other convcnionecs. The life these girls 
lead is about as hard as most domestic servants’, and they 
haven’t their “ washing and board found but they like it 
because they can dress as they choose, an^; have a chance of 
bad champagnes and casino flirtations. Tncy’ro not all im- 
moral, poor children ; some few arc good enough girls, who 
' keep their families out of their wagC4»* "tkey are all of 
the same class ; the class tliat naturally likes noisy fun,, and 
tawdry glitter and a sight of what they, (Jod help them 
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eall ** Life ” better Ihnn they do iadnetry, and fufetude^ 
aad^the drear sameness. af an EnglisK wartwomaa*s exa^t- 
ence. And now ind thea, out of their, rank* a Lili^m Leo 
^ or a Laura l^earl rises f the poor little fools believe 
that the e^Eception of one ten thonsand is the sun*" and 
invariable rule for all* Ine life, is not, maybe, so^ t/dious 
when they are young and pi^tty ; but it can contain no 
asylum for them as they grow in years and lose in beauty : 
and tViL — then one wonders vaguely what on earth 
become of thcju, for they are seen no more, just as idly as 
one may wonder what becomes of all the lost pins.* 

‘ The i)inSi they do say,’ I iv3turued, ^ are always found in 
the bottoms of sewers in a hard, shapeless mass that they 
call, I think, “ slag.” I am afraid that these girli^whom you 
talk of ax'e found at the bottom of the social strata, bar- 
,deiied into evil, or, at the host, into wretchedness/ 

^Most likely/ returned Eaufroliiehe, with asperity ; slio ^ 
neVer liked anyone to say a npat thing save herself. ^ The 
stage certaiuly has nothing to say to them. 'i'liO si ago may 
want armies of round-faced girls to skip about as mazurka- 
,i»^aideais, or as, elves, or as shepherdesses, or as soldiers, but 
1i never wants arniics of niuldl^-agcd women. I suppose 
they do go to wrexchednoss of Bomc tort — they must. But, 
then, so, Ihn afraid, do whole multitudes of governesses, 
and Imusemaids, and shopw^omen, and eottag<n*s, who never 
did a ruaighty thing in ali their daus, and yet are loU to 
starve on half*a-crowu relief,” or drag out their decaying 
yc^ars in xvorkliousos. There are so far too many Women ! 
—if two-thirds ot all the female (dnldron that are born 
were ])ut in the water-butt, whore they put two-thirds of 
our ]mppies, the world might be eomfortabie/ 

* If women had more spheres—’ I connnenced, but sho 
cut my xvords in two. 

‘Where did you learn that miser, nhlo cant ? There are 
more, men then t here is work for already : do yon suppose 
you would increase the barmoiiy of tho earth by setting 
women to r.(pmbble xvith them for it as two of our mongrels 
may quarrel over a bone ? * 

* But if they were educated?* 

' ‘ Ah, my dear/ said b'ariffelucbe with a grin, ‘ we are going 
to educate eve'rybotfy, they say, so that everybody shall bo 
above doing anything. What'a laillenuium that will be 1 ’ 



* But isi Nellfe P ’ I pprsfstetl. 

* She is just liow, I bt?lie?e, at the Patace Theatre^ m. the 

Sfcmt}<J } a pretty as you mar lcuo«s Ibough uot th 

bo called fashiouabic, and tbe chief home of^ burleaquo and 
ballot, now that ioe have gone "in foi* Legitijlmte Art-^ 
whatever that inay mean : of course, every* playw'rjght 
ihinkb his own himtlings “legitimate,^' and other ped^ije's 

all bastards T ' 

‘jSho is doing the same as ever th^n P ’ 

* Yes. They always stick to the same, till they are 
shelved altog^her*. You know she is a spirited little 
dancer, and has a certain small bright talent of her own, but 
she wdil never be anything except Prince Goldeuhair Or 
King Charhiing in a burlesque. She might hare all the 
genius and poetry of a Itislori, nobody would ever see in 
her anything except a ‘‘jolly liil'le girl " in a slashed tunic 
and white-satin tights^ singing doggrol to a catching air* 
If you begin with being a jobiliorse, though you sliould vvin* 
the Derby itselli nobody would ever believe tiiat yoti eoitld 
have either pace or race in you. Nellie has always done, 
burlesque, and she will have to do burlesque till the end of 
time. There are such scores of such girls ! — well, I sup^ 
pose it is a good thing ; if everybody would only play Lady 
Macbeth, w'hcre would the theatres be ? ' 

* But the stage is such hard life auyliuw ! and without . 
cmfiience in it — * 

* It is worse than making lace at a profit of a farthing an 
jiour, of sewing fifteen hours for fourpeucedtiilfpeuny, or 
carding cotton in the mills at four-and-sixjyonce a w-oek, or, 
lor a few pence a ton, ])aiiniug salt in the* scorching steam, 
till their pallid laces are like a sodden sponge ?— yes, 
I think it may bo even w'orse. know that. But how 
should the girls know it w'hen they are ignorant, and con- 
scious of good looks, and wanting a bit of finery and a 
fling of dancing ? and the floats and the green*rooin BCem 
almost to them like })aradise.^ The lives of women of tlie 
English poor are so abject, so colourless, so dreary, without 
any break of joy, or any pause of toil, or any gleam of 
hope, and full Of such noise, and^ stench, and cursing riol^ 
and bloodless apathy, all commingled,,^ that one cannot 
wonder if they would sometiinos eatebango such lives 

for hell itself!' 





Aiad I knew that she said truly ; for indeed to lire only 
to know the pains, the needs*, the agonies, and the tiwails 
that lie in living, is a hard fate, though it bo the fat© of 
millions. • ^ 

* And where they might bo happy and innocent they will 
not,’ I answered, tor my thouglits went back to the little 
cottage beneath the rosethom, and to tho honest emiUi's 
forgo amidst the woods, where the woman who had chosen 
vice and pillage, might have dwelt in honoured virtue and 
in homely jJeaeo. 

T'anfrelucho grinned. 

'No, my dear — ^not often — and I supp 03 C*il’s avery fon 
tunato tiling that ithey don’t. If they would, wo luight 
perhaps get our salt panned, and our cotton carded, but we 
certainly shouldn’t get our material for scenic effects of 
fine legs, and of gauzy tunics ! I often think when I hear 
them talking, as it’s the way to talk now, of bringing 
•everybody to bo so very vi|rtuous, ahd so very refined, and 
so very intellectual, and so fciy divine, where on earth, if 
tliey were ever to succeed,* would the world go for tho 
human chiffons out of whose bodies and souls it manufac- 
tures all its amusements r' So long as amusement must be 
had, I am sure they cannot afford to ask their common men 
and women to be virtuous. The residwm that they si/^U 
over is what yields thebi gaieties, as the foul-smelling ditch- 
mud yields tho pretty painted myosotis. A thousand 
nightingales died to make the Eoman epicure’s pSte ; tens 
of thousands of human beings perish in mdVal deatlj».to giro 
to one city— its pleasures.’ 

And this was all that, for a time>, I heard of Nellie. 

She was playing at the pretty little PalaceTheatre, which 
was of some repute at that moment for burlesques ; and 
now and then I heard two or three men say how awfully 

S little Courcoy was in that funny parody of the Bride 
ammermoor, or how tremendously well got up she had 
been, in crimson, and white, |ind gold, as the King of the 
Golden B-ivor, in the pantomime that had been based upon 
that story, at tho Palace, at Chrktmas. She was leading 
ihe old life, no doubt, learning dog^rel, singing rubbish, 
dancing hornpipes and jigs, delightiog the gallery with 
appropriate * gag,’ quarrelling in the green-room, supping 
toisUy over kidneys and 'fizs,* trudging home afoot in the 
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gray break of the dawn, .or jolting wearily ovier the atones 
in an omnibus, with its gland ered dying horses ; hdr ap- 
pointed portion hard work and coarse pleasure.^ 

No other life was possible 450 her, once liaTing enlisted 
herself in this. ' 

SBo was pne of the * rank and file one of those innumer- 
ahles who, tamhour hattunt, serve to make uj) a spectacle. 
The conscription of Fate had drawn her to he one of the 
toy-soldiors of King Joujou, who has a terrible kntick of 
killing his soldiers himself somoihnes. So long as she could 
wear her little gilded uniform jauntily and well King 
Joujou paid her wage, and slie held a nUu^o pn his great 
parade-ground of public amusement ; if she Weye ever to 
faint or to fall it would not matter — there were jdonty as 
pretty and as akrt as she to catch her little pennant as it 
dropped, and fill her place in that great army wherewith 
King Joujou plays the mimic war of pleasure. 

She was no grniius, she wasiio l^auty, she was only a little 
blue-eyed, sUirdy-limhed girl of the populace, with the 
heauiS du diahle in her checks, and her curls, and the fresh- 
ness of yoi*tli in her voice that gave something of charm 
and of melody even to those vile slang inanities that she 
was appointed to sing. Tliorc wan) scores like her : what 
happened to her mattered to no one. She came to a w’^ork- 
house at her birth : she would go to a workhouse for her 
grave. To the world this seemed exceeduigly fitting j an 
arrangement proper, and (juite harmonious. 

And meanwhile — was it not much that a young creature, 
born of a pauper, dfiid reared by the parish, should kuoAv 
the feel of silks and satins if only in her stage dresses, and 
should know the taste of champagnes if only made of goose- 
berries ? On the whole, when you cousidcu' that a panper 
cliild is an animal absolutely undesired by any one ; very 
much lower than a pig, which can at least be sold so much 
per stone ; and possessing nothing on the face of the earth 
except its hunger and its heartaches ; it*may be conceded 
that Nellie had done very well for herself who'll she had got 
Jeave to dance about in bright colours for some half-do/en 
years, and then could go leisurely to either death or per- “ 
dition quite at her own choice and fancy. Several millionfi, 
you know, have to die in ragfe, and infancy -"-whether tfeey 
may like it or not. 
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day I got out *on tiie loosse/ aa youf slang phmaea 
it ; a reprehensible practice, no doubt, but one dear to dogs 
as to men, for better is a bare bone in the gutter, with the 
ftwootness of free-will, than tiro fatted meats eaten within 
tljo curb and the gall of a ciniin. ^ 

My little wanderings wore innocent enough in those 
streets and gai-dons .of artistic South Kensington which 
stretched around tlio pretty villa where wO dwelt* I was 
about to return of my own accord homeward, when I saw a 
girl w a bring down one of the small and narrow lanes that 
do sc cmnousJy intersect even your proudest? lines of palaces. 

There was sotijeihing in the lithe slO}), the clusters of 
auburn hair, and tlie supple yet sturdy figure that I know ; 
1 felt sure tiiafc thoy were Nellie’s, and, quick as thought, I 
darted after her, J could not roach her to attract her no- 
tice before she turned in at th« doorw^uy of one of the small, 
poor houses of the pi jkh‘, but I was near enough to follow 
iier in unseen, and inoillit the stairs up ‘which she had 
’disappeared. 

There were three flights of these ; and on the landing of 
the third a door stood a Irilh'. open ; tny instinct told me 
that she had })asaed through it, and X squeezed myself 
through Us incii-wi<le <'j)ciiirjg, and entered the chamber. 

It was a poor, meagre, little room ; very dull, very mean ; 
looking upon leaden tiles and red chimneys, and grey gusts 
of sulphurous smoke. There vrevo the mansions of the 
nobles and of the traders, the» villas of the fashionable 
actresses, the artistic liomes of the suqpossfuJ painters, all 
around in trie sweet, cool, living sunslime, with the 
greenness of budding trees about them, aud the colours 
"of art and* luxtiry within them. But this little room, 
with no look-out save on thobo eiulless roofs and those 
drear columns of smoke, wa>s almost as cheerless and 
as wretched as though it had been in the haunts of White- 
chapel ; whilst through its one narrow window there only 
came upon the wind the scent of frying meats, the stench 
of decaying vegetables, the screams of children, and the 
throbbing of a steara-bammer at its never-ending work, * 

Tlicre waS a little linen-curtained bed standing in on^ 
corner j and ondt was stretched a girl, dying it was easy to 
seOi^jf fever. She was very young, and though ber &ce 
was uhvf so firawn and scarlet, it also was easy to see that 
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bui-- a very little time before it must have been a pretty 
brown, baby face, with a little cberry-like mouth, and robin- 
like eyes ; such a face as would have been the pride of 
‘iriollior’ and of ‘teacher’ in some cottage home and 
village clioir. 

She also, doubtless, had been one *of the toy-troopers of 
King Joujou. Pie sweeps into liis conscription all whom 
he can find from far and wide, over all his kingdom ; from 
the slieplierd’s hut on the moorlands, as from tlie crow'ded 
lanes and gullies of the city ; from the little, humble, ivy- 
hidden village on the hills, as from the vast wards of the 
poor-house and the factory. And those he once has gainef 
can never leave his service; until he breaks them in hi; 
gay ca])ricc, or leaves them perishing by the wayside. 

She was lyiiag quite still and straight ; with her browm 
eyes w'ide open, burning, and without sense in them ; her 
cloud of dusky curls luad been slioru short ; htT lips were 
parted with quick, painful, gasping breatlns. fShe was mut- 
tering vague, broken words about father, and harvest,, 
and going gleaning, and going blackberrying ; lior thougljts, 
no dtmbt, with some p(‘asaiit life tliat she had led in child- 
hood in the green level lands of the corn countries, or under 
the shelter of the oak w'oods of the west, 

I’he other girl, auburn -haired and blue-eyed, who I saw 
was indeed the lit lie ‘Wood-EJf,’ had dropped beside the 
coucli, and was murmuring gentle words to her, and hush- 
ing her tenderly, and holding to her some fresl), cool, orange^ 
scented drink. 

The fever- stricken child drank eagerly; but slie had no 
knowledge or consciousness iu her regard, and when slio 
had drained the draught she lay still ami straiglib again, 
muttering huskily of the hlackberrics that ^v(‘re ripe in the 
lower wood, and that they would be late for Bchool if they 
stayed to gather thono. 

Ou such a scene 1 did not dare to break ; mid 5 Tt T had 
not the heart to leave; s(* I crouched doAvn in the shadow 
behind the door, and waited. 

An aged woman came slowly in; a gaunt, slipivelled, 
cruel -eyed hag. 

‘It aru’t no good fussing about her,* tlie old wmmnn inut* 
tered in a low voice. ‘ The doctor say as lib she can't livd 
jmothcr day. And you’re well-nighod wored out.’ 

2 H 
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Nellio sliook her head Rilently. 

‘ This day do begin a new week,’ muttered the old creature 
hoarsely . ‘ I thought as how she’d have gone off quiet by 

now. Do you stand another week’s rent — eh ? She han’t 
got a shilling, you know.’ 

Nellie, in silence still, opened a little purse, and counted 
into the woman’s wrinkled palm sixteen shillings. It was a 
shabby, little, mean chamber ; but rent, like all other things, 
is HO clear — ^to the poor. 

‘ You won’t ever sit up this night again ? ’ pursued the old 
da»''o doubtless softened by the thrice blessed music of silver 
‘ You’ve sat up nine nights already. You’ll kill your- 
self“-and with all your work at the theayter, too, as well.* 

' 1 sha’n’t be harmed,’ said Nellie briefly, s^nd turned her- 
H( If away, and again sat down beside the bed. And tlicrc 
she remained for more than two hours, whilst without, in 
the soft, brighi/, cool spring afternoon the tender leaf-buds 
quivered in tlio sunlight ; and the carriages swept in bun- 
’ drods through the st reets ; and the fashionable crowds flocked 
to saunter through t hcpalm-houses, and to listen to music, and 
to laugh, and to flirt, and to make their pleasant ap])oiut- 
inentH, and to draw their magnificent dresses slowly over 
tlio lawns, at the first azalea show of the year. 

It is the sharpness of its contrasts tliat lends all its poetry, 
its vigoui\ its ambition, and its colour to your life ; bat 
sometimes — they are bitter. 

Nellie sat motionless beside the bed, with the liglit from 
the easement coming in upon her j in it 1 saw that she was 
much altered. 

The round cheeks, Ihe smooth forehead, the ruddy 
mouth, had all hardened, and go.t a curiou.'*, worn, coarse, 
pained look. The soft skin and the bright colours of a 
wonuni cannot stand long the rouge, and the white paint, 
and the steaming gas, and the late hours of the theatrical 
h/e of a burlesqiic-daucer. They will ‘make-up ’ just as 
well as ever by night ; but by day — ^they make yotir heart 
ache, aa does a fresh rose lying soiled and stamped in the 
mud of Ihe streets. 

And yet, despite this rack and wear of time, there was a 
sweeter look in her eyes than of yore, a sadder, steadier, and 
purer look, as of one who had suffered, and not vainly. 

When the dj'ing girl in the little white bed tossed and 
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moaned, JiTellie touched her gentJjr, moved her carefully, and 
murmured to her a few soothing words, which, though they 
could not reach the dulled and waudering brain, seemed yet 
to bear with them some balm and hush. She was a little 
wiclied thing, of course ; accursed of all good souls ; gain- 
ing her livelihood by ministering to the base senses of coarse 
sight- seers ; purchasing her daily bread by moral degrada- 
tion, and in a sensual spectacle ; and yet she came hitherto 
soothe the last dread hours of a creature poorer and lonelier 
even than herself ; and wdicn her heart throbbed, and her 
eyes smarted, and her limbs ached, after the work and the 
noise of her theatrical labour, she had sat, night after night, 
sle<i})loss, worn-out, weary unutterably, only just for the 
more sake that a fever-stricken girl should feel a friend's 
hand near when it sought one on its death-struggle. 

Anoiher hour went by : there was no change in the suffer- 
ing she watched. 

{Sometimes the girl lay quite quiet, sunk in apathy, breath- ^ 
ing hardly ; at others she tossed, and moaned, and cried out * 
in pitiful ways of all the remembered things of gome lost 
country home — of nastunul cattle; of riinuing waters; of 
the hymnthatshoula be leariiedfor Sunday; of the bilberries 
thai; were ripening in the old hirehwood on the moor ; of 
the verses that jnolher had given lier to learn b}'' rote in 
j)in 3 iwhinent for s.aying that she wished she were a lady. 

In all the sorrowful, wistful, shattered tvoj’cls, it was so 
plain to see the story that went with lhat little brown M in- 
some face : the story of II10 rebellions petulance, and fret *‘ul 
impatience, and vague discojitent, which had brought the 
cotter’s prettiest sunniest child from moor and meadow, 
from burn and byre, from the old safe ways, and the old 
healthful labour, and the old summer gladness by hill and 
dale, and the old iiresidc nook by ‘mother's' side, to j^erisli 
here of fever, and alone, amidst ll|e noise, and smoke, and 
sfench, and misery that are the birth-chime and the death- 
knell of the poor in cities. 

‘She had wished to be a lady,’ — and she died here. 

Poor little pretty sunhnrnt face, once bright as a brown 
brook, and ruddy as a berry of the vow ! 

Doubtless in that little cottage, wheresoever it stood, far 
away amidst gray lulls, and soft mists, and sunny birchen 
woods, and calm green pastures, there was one name lhat 
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was never spoken ; one chair that was novor drawn to the 
noonday meal : one voice, like the robii\s, thnt the father 
missed from the girls* choir at tho church ; one kiss, given 
in smiles and tears, that the mother felt only in her dreams, 
7»’hen sleep came to her beneath the old thatched roof. 

Yet another hour passed ; the slow dull chimes of some 
distant clock swung six strokes through the air. Nellie 
started, rose, looked wistfully at the little bed, then stooped, 
and touched with her lips the child’s flushed, knitted, aching 
brow. The girl moved wearily under the touch ; her darli 
eyvr. *till wdde open, still without light or sense in them. 

‘ Mother — mother,’ she murmured, * don’t be angry. I 
did not mean to stay away from school. It was me, not 
Susie, did it. The wood was so pleasant this mornin’, and 
the birds was singing so sweet, and the vi’lcts was so many, 
I forgot — I quite forgot I ’ 

And in answer there only came the dull fall of the steam- 
hammer, the dull breath of the poisoned wind. 

' Nellie turned slowly away, and passed from the chamber, 
and down the steep flights of the stairs. Far below she 
met the bid woman to whom she had given the money. 

‘ Do look at her ; pray do look at her ! ’ she entreated. * I 
will come the inoineut tho play is over.’ 

Tlie old woman muttered assent. 

* But where’s the good on’t ? ’ she asked ; ‘ ’tis waste of 
timc> The girfs a dead un, a dead an.’ 

Nellie went in silence out iuto tho street. I followed 
her, and fawned on her. 

She looked down, and started violently, as though she 
recognised me ; ■wdih a quick glance at the name upon my 
collar, she raised me in her arms. Then, silently still, slio 
went as rapidly as she could through the various ways that 
led to ihe gardens of Gtladys*' residence. Before the walls 
a groom was riding his own horse, and loading up and down 
a beantiful black mare, hr which I recognised a favourite of 
Jjcltfini’s, by name Ebiis. 

Ah wr> drew near the gate it opened, and Beltran himself 
came out from it. 

} felt her heart beat thickly against mine. She trembled, 
fmd wcuild Lave fled ; but ho had seen and alrc'ady ap- 
p/ cached her in the quiet road, under tho shadow of the 
trees overtopping the wall. Ho thanked her for seeing to 
my safety.' 
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‘ Not for the firat time, either,’ he added. * It ia the same 
dog you used to know. You are coming in here, are you 
not? ’ 

Her voice shook as she answered him, ‘ No.* 

‘ And why not P he asked. * Gladys so continually regrets 
the way you shun her ; you arc always absent when she 
tries to sec you, and you will never come licre, or accept 
anytliing at our hands. Why do you do it, Nellie ? * 

‘ It's best, my lord,* she said curtly. 

*• I am at a loss wliy you say so. She feels herself driven 
into a sort of ingratitude that is most abhorrent to her. 
Indeed, you give her great pain.’ 

Nellie said nothing. 

' Come in now,’ he urged. She is alone ! she will bo 
rejoiced to see you.’ 

' No, thank you j no, sir,’ she answered him. * Please lot 
mo go ! ’ 

* This is sheer obstinacy, Nellie. You rendered her too 
great a debt for her ever to forget, or wish to forget, it. You * 
should not make her look, or feel, so negligent of it.’ 

‘ She’s neither, jny lord. Put — but — I’m not fit for the 
likes of her. There’s harm enough said of her without mo 
adding to it.’ 

IIis4acc flushed a little : it was he, now', who made no 
answer. 

‘ Tell her — iell her,’ murmured Nellie, ‘ that it’s because 
I love her that I won’t come anigh her ; and tell her, sir, 
that I know her sweet, generous, teJider nature a deal too 
w'^cll as ever to tliiiik she’d forget me — quite. Let me go — 
please let me go.’ n 

‘ Why, Nellie, what is the matter? You arc crying.’ 

‘Am I, sir ? It’s only — I’ve just come from little Annie 
Dell as is a-dying — she’s a dancer, like me ; they calls her 
on the playbills Clarice Vaughan, It’s fever ; and she’s 
only been a year on the boards ; and she’s a little soft 
thing like a kitteu — it seems sad.’ 

‘ I’ever ! Can I do nothing ? There are many things she 
must want. Do lot me help you—’ 

‘ Slie’Ji want nought no more, sir, when this night’s over- 
passed,’ said Ndlie very softly. ‘But you’re very good— 
very. You’ve had a deal of goodness, my lord, again and 
again, to poor girls a-s was in want or w oe-; and .all you’ve 
ever got back lor it is a bad namo,* 
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Then she turned and rushed swiftly down the street, as 
Though ashamed of her temerity, or fearful of his questions. 

Bdtran stood still and looked after her. 

‘A bad name! A bad nameT he muttered. ‘What 
does it matter for me ? But for this glorious creature — 
when my lips have nerer even touched hers ! ’ 

Then he flung himself into saddle and rode away with 
Eblis. 


CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

APBIL FLOWEKS. 

' Thitre was rather a good thing hap])cncd last night,* 
said Fanfreluche I 0 me a few evenings later in the supper- 
room of the Coronet, where Gladys had been playing in 
that favourite part of hers, the Bcatrie,e, in which she had 
first challenged and won the suffrages of the London 
public, 

Fanfreluche was accustomed to sj)cnd her nights out at 
pleasure ; her present owner never heeded what she did nor 
where she went ; she had established horselF in his chambers 
unasked and undesired; and she had liberty to do just as 
she pleased — to go to perdition if she preferred. • 

Sumetimes I think that this is one of the most exquisite 
enjoyments man or dog can have ; ho doubt we ought to he 
very grateful to those who will drag us to our good with 
collar and chain, but the process is apt to get excessively 
irksome to us ; and I doubt very much if the poor suicides 
amongst you, who arc hoisted out half-drowned from the 
mud of the Thames or the stench of the Seine, when they 
SCO all their trouble gone through for nothing, feel very 
grateful to the grappling-irons and the hot bricks that call 
them ba(‘k nilly-willy to the woe and weariness of life. 

‘ There was rather a good thing last night,’ she pursued. 
‘ Wo dined at Eichuiond ; only men ; a dinner that Claud 
Lucy gave to some members of the Circle des Patinours. 

‘Tlio men were all right, f’xcopfc one, and he was an 
underbred one — Abney ArcoU. 1 don’t think you know 
him. He’s only boon heard of the last year. He made a 
big fortune in agencies and things abroad ! and by money 
and luck, and flunkeyism, and a gorgeous place in the 
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Forest, with a first-rate cook in it, he has got pushed 
amongst some of our beam messieurs dorSs, Only we don’t 
take him amongst our own women ; and always blackball 
him carefully all the way down 8t. James’s-street, from the 
Bow- window to the Tli^tched-houso ; and only treat his 
Forest place like a very good inn, where the host don’t 
present you a bill. Lucan Phipps brought him out \ and 
Lucan generally trains pretty decently. Even he can’t 
polish this fellow, quite; but as Arcott always seems to get 
awed when he’s amongst his betters, he has never made a 
real blunder before. Florance Fane used to give him awful 
facci’s last season ; and it always seemed to put him into 
tolerably fair form. 

‘ I remember when they went first to dine at his place, — 
Flo and seven other men of the Brigades, — old Flo, as they 
went into the dining-room, stared hard through his eye- 
glass at the dinner-table, and at the ninth place at the top, 
to which Abney Arcott was moving. 

think you mistook us — quite,” said Flo, in his 
quietest and most amiable tones ; “ we said we’d dine here ; 
we xiever said weM dine with you / ” 

‘ 'Well — last night Arcott was more loquacious than 
common. Sdmebody said he was teie monies because the 
Duchess of Astolat had actually sent him a card : some- 
body else said it was because he was out without his 
trainer; Lucan being over in Paris. Whichever it was, 
ho let his tongue run far more than usual. On his off sido 
sat Lord Cississiter — you may know the man ; stout, florid, 
with a'ruddy beard, and a shady name on the turf ; looks a 
bully, and is one when he ‘‘ feels a winner ! ” Beltran, 
yv^hom he happens to hate, because our friend thrashed him 
at Eton some twenty-five years ago, and has been down 
upon him on every possible occasion ever since, sat on the 
other side of tlie table, some way nearer to Lucy. 

‘Around Cississiter they got talking of theatres and 
such-like; and of all themes in this world Arcott must 
needs harp upon Gladys Gerant. Ho talked a groat deal 
of her ; and all more or less in an offensive fashion. 

‘ Beltran did not miss a syllable ; but ho w^ent on with 
his dinner and his own conversation as if he hoard nothing. 
Presently the millionaire grew coarser, and said one or two 
things the meaning of which there can be no mistaking, 
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aud whict can only be said»of woAen of tbe lightest} name 
and lowest life ; aud he ended ^vith a sneer at her coutinual 
absence from places and pastimes that ‘‘her sort’’ wero 
only too glad to be invited to enjoy. 

‘ “ Q,uit§ right, Mr. Arcott, quite riglit ! ” called out Cis- 
sissiter in his^loudest tones. ‘‘It’s the damnedest affecta- 
tion. She’s as wild as any of ’em, .But she’s chosen to 
run :i.irk in that form, you know — they often do when 
the^^ ’re young uns. It’s the commonest stable trick.” 

‘ fhen, and only then, Beltran looked up, and without 
Ills iiK.'e changing a muscle, glanced across the table, and 
“fixed” both the men "with eyes that can be very hard 
and cruel when ho chooses. 

* “ I’m glad you'vQ come within range, Oississiter,” he 
said very slowly and distinctly. One can’t spoil po>vder 
on vermin. I suppose you don’t in the least know what 
you’re talking about. I do. The lady you speak of is 
^quitc as good as your mother ; and a very great deal better 
than your wife.” 

‘ Can’t you fancy the dead silence that fell over the gay 
and boisterous talk ? 

* Jt was straight liard hitting, a little more, in the rough 
and ready style, and less subtle than his reprisals usually 
lire ; but he knew his foes, and it was the most cfleciive he 
could possibly have used with them. It fell with the force 
of a biedge-hammer. Lady Oississiter is tbe wildest aud 
worst- of her order. 

^ AVhat happened after ? Nothing ever happens after in 
these days. There w^as a tumultuous, tempestuous scene 
for a few moments ; but Beltran calmly ignored the wrangle, 
and only addressed himself to his host. ^ 

‘“I’ll bid you good-night, I-uey,” said be. “I don’t 
w'ant you to be bored with a row. your friends know 
where to find me— if they want.” 

‘ But the sympathies of the table were wdth him; the 
common feeling w^as that he had been only dans son droit . ' 
Of course they all believed that he had lied ; but it was 
the sort of lie that gentiemen like from a gentlerhau’s mouth, 
and which becomes him w^ell alw’ays. 

‘ The upshot of it was that he did not leave the dinner, 
but Oississiter and Arcott did. That is Beltrau’s^ay of 
dealing with people who rouse him. But whether he cares 
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for the woman he dcfeifted is .quite another matter — he 
would take tlio part of an ugly old apple-seller if he were 
in the mood, and thought the odds strong against her.\ 

As sho concluded her narrative Beltran and DenzrJ 
sauntered in; they had just come into the house, it ap- 
peared, from a dinner with her Grace of Astoiat. 

They were speaking of this very occurrence of the pre- 
vious night. 

‘ It was hitting with the gloves oif, Vore,* said DenxiJ, as 
he cast himself into a chair. * It wasn’t quite so polished 
as your usual style.’ 

‘ I never put tlie gloves on with men like those,’ said 
Beltran, going up to the mantelpiece to light a cigar. 
Pumiucl them as you may they don’t feel, that’s the worst 
of it.’ 

* 1 should think they do feel — rather — with the story 
running wild this morning about the clubs and drawing- 
rooms.’ 

‘ I’qi afraid Bully Cississitcr don’t. Bo you remcmhei^ 
my thrashing him at Eton for stealing little Holyrood’s 
champagne^ V ’ 

* lie felt that — he was black and blue for a month. 
Have you heard anything from him ?’ 

* Not a word.’ 

‘ I don’t suppose you wiU. It would be too ridiculous 
for him to meet you on the sands by Osteiid about his wife, 
— of all people in the w'orld.’ ^ 

Beltran laughed. 

‘ 0,.I don’t ]alOW^ As long as your wife is your wife, I 
suppose slie’s casus belli enough for everything.’ 

‘ All tlie men were wdth you ; feeling ran very strang 
about it — ’ 

* What’s the good? Bo you suppose any oue of them 
tliinks one whit better of the child ? ’ 

‘ J don’t know that they do — ’ 

* You know that they don’t ! * 

‘ I fear that they don’t, certainly. That is one of the 
peculiar successes of modern society — that there is no 
means Avhereby a man can declare the 'innocence and 
honour of a woman that shall not at once stigmatise licr 
with darker slanders than ever touched lier before.’ 

‘Yes. Now and then, though we know that, wo are 
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weak enough to let a cur get a ime out of ns ; but we are 
safe to repent it,-— or ought to 'do for the woman’s sake.’ 

Then he? began to talk of other matters, hearing a step 
that he knew without, and a moment later there entered 
the only person in all the town who had heard nothing of 
the scene at. Claud Lucy’s dinner. 

Of course 'she had not heard it ; would never hear of it ; 
you never do hear of any one of the million ways in which 
your world ruins, ridicules, inaiTies, divorces, attaints, 
decides for you, prophesies of you, and even murders you 
— lu )Our ahseiico- 

1 asked Paiifrelucho that night if Denzil had altogether 
forgotten his lost love ; wliereat she grinned. 

don’t know, iriy dear. Men do forget in seven days 
sometimes, and sometimes they don’t in seven years, it 
just depends. They remind me of Clyde Paulett, when 
they were woodcock-shooting in the west of Ireland last 
year. They had very fine sport all the week, but Paulett 
• was not in his usual spirits. No bags that he made seemed 
to give him much pleasure; and though, when they' totted 
up the whole, ho was found to have shot more than any 
other, he appeared to care little. They asked him what on 
earth w'as the matter with him — was it women or Jews, a 
pUuit on the turf, or a bad vein at ^xarte ? “ Well,” he said 
slowly and sadly, ‘Ho tell you the truth, I can’t forget that 
one g'nnd old cock that I blazed away at, likeadufler, and 
didn’t bowl over. 1 have felt sucli a fool ! ” Now, you 
know, I ihink it’^very much with their loves as it is with 
their sport. However many head of game may lie slain at 
their feet, they can’t forgot Avhat they “ hlaze at arid don't 
howl over," ’ 

A brief while later, in the balmy spring weather, we had 
a little rivor-pariy — surely the pleaL^antest of all sunlit 
pastimes. Pecause Gladys was in a manner excluded from 
most pleasures by her rejection of one world, and by the 
-other world’s rejection of her, her friend did all in his 
power that she should feel her loss as little as possible. 
Ilappily for her, slio was of a temper to wliichHhc medita- 
tive an<l intellcccual pleasures of thought and art were far 
more suited than the noisier and more frivolous diversions 
of society. 

But yet ther^ were in her the natural impulses of youth 
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towards gladness and gaiety, wliicli, although bmieod by 
the sorrows of her brief life, haCd not been wholly broken. 
And these he always sought to meet and to indulge, as far 
as it was possible to do so without exposing her to tliat 
companionship from which he had always warded her. 

The boating-party usually consisted of two four-oars, of 
which the crews were chosen from his own chief friends. 
They used to take to the river some half-dozen miles out of 
town ; scull leisurely down to some pretty wooded resting- 
place, to which servants had been sent earlier with choice 
meats and light ‘wines ; lunch there ; laugh and smoke ; 
paddle a little £|jbout amongst the tall reods and the floating 
forgo t-me-nots ; and so row back to London in time for 
twilight and for dinner. There were few pleaaaiitt^r days, 
of simpler or more careless open-air amusement, than these 
river-days of Beltran’s; and it was held as an eagerly- 
coveted distinction to be one of those invited by him to 
take a place in his boats. It was well known that, though 
a maji not commonly scrupulous iu such matters, he wafi 
excessively scrupulous as to whom he introduced to asscT- 
ciation with Gladys. 

Men held their own opinions, doubtless, as to his rela- 
tions 'svith her ; but they saw that he chose to treat her 
with perfect deference, and they had to follow his lead. 
Two or threo of them even, I think, credited the truth, and 
believed in her innocence almost as thoroughly as ho did 
who knew it. 

You, indeed, are very curious in this. ' In your clubs nml 
your camps, in your mischievous moods and your philo- 
sojjhic moods, always indeed theoretically, you consider all 
women immoral (except, just, of course, your own mothers) ; 
but practically, when your good feeling is awakened, or 
your honest faith honestly appealed to, you will believe m 
a woman’s honour with a heartiness and strength for which 
she will look in vain in her own sex. Accoi*dmg to your 
jests, the world is one vast harem, of which all the doors are 
open to every man, and whoso fair inmates arc all alike im- 
pressionable 1o the charm of intrigue or to the chink of 
gold. But, in simple earnest and reality, I have heard the 
wildest and most debonair amongst you — once convinced 
of the honour and innocence looking from a w^omau’s eyes 
— stand up in defence of these when libelled in her absence, 
with a zeaJ and a stauchness that did my heart good. 
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The boats this day weut Henley way, and the pause was 
above Wargra’Ve. 

The river was a sheet of dusky sunlight; the meadows 
and banks were all golden with kingcups and daffodils; the 
bavvthom-buds were blooming on the great coiled swinging 
branches ; tjie leafage was in all its sweetest and freshest 
green, and liere and there a little water-bird was dafling 
amongst the tall bulrushes and the green river-plants. 

Under th^ skilled sinewy hands of men who, in their 
time, had won their honours on the Isis, .the boats went as 
the rowers would— now skimming as fast as a swallow, now 
loitering like a slow-winged eider duck— past the green, 
level, daisied fields, and the lofty walls of woodland, and 
the dark gateways of the locks, and the sunny reaches 
where the cattle stood, and the tufts of reeds and sedges 
that hid the soft blue of the forget-me-nots. 

They landed, and lunched, and lingered over the fruit 
and the ice and the wine, under the blossoming hawthorns 
':j.nd the great boughs of the chestnuts ; and then strolled 
iiitber and thither, pulling down the plurne-liko hawthorn 
for a standard for her boat, and gathering the primroses by 
thousands to fill her hands ; carelessly enjoying such simple 
country things, and wandering, these men of the world, as 
though they were shepherds in a pifcstoral — save for the 
cigars that were for ever in their mouths, "and for the 
worldly gossipiy that they laughed over with one another. 

With the I'reshness of the springtide, with the sunshine 
of Ijae waters, with the cool odours of herbage and foliage, 
wdtli the light easy laughter, and the gay friendly converse, 
liow charming they were, those river hours ! And for one, 
at least, amongst them, over the bioad bright Thames, and 
over the fields of flower-sown grasvsea, there shone the 
/ light that never yet was upon land or sea,’ save in the 
eyes of a woman, when she livei in the first full sweet faith, 
the dreaming idolatrous ideals, of a love half known, half 
answered, yet still in all the deep untroubled peace of its » 
birth-slumbers. 

When the sun was slanting to the west, the boats were 
sought for the return. WWlst they went for them, Gladys 
remained, ivhere she had sat some time, couched in tho 
curving roots of a great beech, whilst at her feet the water 
flowed amongst tho rushes, and the great green lily-leayes 
spread out their splendour, thougfi flowerless as yet, 
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She had been very still av^WIeJ^,and Denzi] alspj wliP ro- 
mained with her, and not spoken. 

She was often very grave, when the stillness ofrthc country 
was arotiad*her. t fancy that her thoughts were with the 
years w^hen the boy Harold had been a child beside her, in 
the old, cool, moss-grown paths of orchards :tand in the 
tangled ways of nut-tree coppices, binding the cowslips and 
the primroses and the daftbdils with withes of ivy, and 
dreaming of the imperishable things he should achieve when 
manhood came. 

After a while she raised her eyes fi’ora the water and 
looked at Denzil. He had thrown, himself on his side on 
the grass ; and his face, in the shade of the trees, was dark, 
stern, sad exceedingly. 

* Where are your thoughts ? * she asked him. 

Beltran’s best-belcwed friend seemed to her almost as a 

brother. 

Her voice found its way to the closed recesses of his 
memory, and ho answered, her simply and truly, *Of a* 
\Yomafi I loved.’ 

Her eyes rested on him with their serious, meditative 
sweetness. 

* Tell me of her,* was ail she said, 

* I never speak of Mwi*.’ • 

* Hever ? She is dead, then ? ’ 

* Hot that I know ; she is dead to me. That is enough, 
you see.’ 

* Who was she ? What was she ? ’ 

* She was an actress, like you. You may hear them re- 
calhher now and then, when they speak, as they speak still 
sometimes of Gertrude D’Eyncourt.’ 

She raised herself on one arm ; her eyes lighted and 
charged. 

‘Ah, I know! that beautiful wmman whose portrait he 
has shown me — so heroic a face, so full of thought, of 
^patience, of courage. But she was some one’s wife, surely F i 
She was married ? ’ • 

‘Ah, child! do not speak as if yotthad caught the world’s 
cant. Yes, she was-^*married ^ a beast, who only prized 
her proud beauty, and her bright graces, and her glorious 
gifts, as BO many tools that were to bring gold to himself. 
There are men, you know, to whom their wife’s honour is 
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like their own— only a chattel to he sold, when they can ! 
She loved me, and knew that I loved her/' I had urged her 
to leave her husband for ^me with all the ^oquence I knew ; 

I don’t deny that. I was justified. Although, he hated 
me, beause I treated him like the cur he was, he was ready 
enough to sacrifice her to any one of the richer rou^^ who 
would have purchased her 01 him, just as one may purchase 
some beautiful wild hawk of a brutal keeper. But I ought 
not io speak to you of these things.* 

* G on/ she said quietly. Her great eyes were glowing 

where she sat in the shadow of the boughs, and her lips 
were parted, * 

* She loved me. It cannot hurt her to say it now. And,, 

indeed^ she could not have loved me much, or she never ha^ 
done ’^hat she did ; for one night in the height of that 
LondCn season, seven seasone ago, she disappeared. Not 
a living soul knew whither she went. The town supposed 
1 had taken her, but it was not so ; I knew no more than 
*the rest of them why nor where she was gone. I ha^ left 
her that night in her own drawing-room, after the thlfatre 
was over. There had* been otjier people present. I had 
been unable to see her alone, and 1 relied on seeing her, as 
psual, with the morrow. 1 recollect that she came out on 
td the ba]<*oiiy, and stood there loolMg after me as I went 
down the street. There w^aa an awning over the balcony, 
for it was warm weather : the moonlight was strong and 
bright ; she w^ore black, that drifted about her like a cloud, 
and she had a great gorgeous Brazilian lily that I had 
given her in her bosom. God! what fools men are to 
remember the veriest trifles that once belonged to women 
who never cared for them ! ’ , 

‘Bid she not care? You said she loved you.’ 

‘ Could she love me P Not as I count love. "With the 
3 norning there came one of her letters to me ; she often 
wrote to me and I to her, thoimh w'-e met twice every day ; 
in it she told me that she had ^ft the stage and the world " 
for ever ; that her husband had given her no choice betwixt 
flight and a lucrative'^iiishonourj that she refused my love 
not less than she refused^his abhoi^d passion that was 
pressed on her ; and that sne implored mo not to seek to 
pursue, or to discover her. That was all. Am I not right 
to say she never loved me ? Of course I iid not obey her. 
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I s^t nil possible inodes of m^iry at work. Firstj, I wem 
straight to their heuse and thrashed him till he was ieft 
half dead ; then I Jbegan mj search for her. It was utterly 
useless ; it has bb^tx so ever since.^ 

‘ She could not go to any evil? ’ 

* Jlvil P No ! Evil was not possible to hei^. She T^as 
the truest and the proudest woman that ever lived. Why 
she went I know no more than the dead; but I Would 
stake my life on the purity, on the nobility, of her reasons, 
howiever exaggerated they may have been.* 

* AW have you never found her? * 

*N<^er. Once I heard of her accidentally ; if the man 
who spoke. «were right, she was living then — in penury and 
wretchedness.^ 1 have tried every means, but al| have 
faSledi It doesn’t matter, I sux)pose ; they say thatJ^these 
things don’t — greatly. ' O^y, you see, I cannot forget^-her ; 
and I cannot find heart in "Me to give to any other woman ; 
and I talk to you, child, and look on you, not stirred one 
whit by your beauty ; knowing you are fair indeed, but ‘ 
caruig no more for that than an old worn dotard of ninety. 
Do you know that would give my soul to love, and I 
cannot ; just because this one lost woman will never release 
me?’ • ‘ 

There wore the fiefee vibrations of an intense passion ' 
and sorrow under the half-quiet, half -reckless words : and 
his face was verydo-rlc where tbo shadows of the spring-born 
leaves drifted over it. 

I cannot tell why, but I thought of the woman who had 
died in the bitterness of the winter time, in the poverty 
and the misery of Paris. 

Through the silence there came at that moment the soft 
sound of moving oars and of rippling waters ; amongst ths 
twilight of the boughs a boat, with plumes of young green 
branches at its bow, glilded gently to the little landing- 
place. 

^ Where are you, Derry ? * asked Beltran’s voice, ‘ That 
duffer Ned has given over — says he can’t pull back to town. 
Must get across and catch the expr^. He declares it’s a 
sprain; I believe it’ii nothing but laziness and champagjie; 
Take his oar, will you? They can have a waterman with 
your sot.’ 

‘ All right,’ responded Denzil, as he assisted Gladys inte 
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tho boat.ainoijg8t all the big bulroehes, and the broad water* 
dochs^^ and' the pretty, feathered, rosynbued rirer reede j 
and dicing his coat oSl seated himsetf on the bench that 
Guilliadene had vacated' * - ' . 

*’As he pulled us back to town in the stilly balmy evening 
with his hatidsomo head bare in the moonlight, and his grip 
giving true as ever the old marvellous Oxford stroke', he 
laughed as pleasantly and as often as any. It was Gladys 
whose eyes were dreamy, and whose face was troubled, as 
she sat under her fragrant banner of the hawthorn boughs, 
with a dark cloak drawn about her, and the field flow^ers 
that her friends had gathered for her dying in the coming 
of the night. 

That night her acting lacked somewhat of its force, and; 
had a languor and a lifelessness in it that were new td' 
her. 

As soon as her own share in the play was over alie went 
to her home ; Beltran was not in the theatre that night, 

* and when he was absent she never received there. 

She sat very silent, very thoughtful, before the that 
still burned in her pretty drawdng-room, for lb© evenings 
were chilly, though the days were warm. Bright and full 
of rich hues though the chamber was, it .seemed very still 
and solitary after tjie blaze and buzz of the crowded 
theatre. 

Vaguely, perhaps, she felt how great this loneliness was 
in wdiich she lived, at years when other women have all the 
light of tome about them, all the tendorncss of their 
mothers, all the gay companionships of their girlhood. It 
seldom weighed on her, because her life w^as brilliant and 
full of pleasures of its own kind; but to-night she seemed 
to feel now’^ utterly alone in truth she was. 

Her eyes were dim and full of languor as she looked at 
the delicate tender immroses of the woods and meadows, 
where they had been placed in anoldcostly vase of Venice 
glass. ^ * 

* Whom did he ever love f * she murmured, with her lips 
against my forehead. ' ‘ Did he love like that? So that he 
never again can forget P' 

DenziFs words had stirred her heart from its rest ; but 
it was for another, not for himself, that it awoke, troubled 
and still but half-conscious. 
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* Vbi«x^ hxxj dear ! * aaid 3?imfr4uefe©, fea#i«p2^ ' 
ffo too Beott day with 'brntMless oxcitatibn teiJtoSi 
diaoolical grin. * We We done pretty welt, Satet^^i W ^ 
HarcbioneBs of Isla! Marohionese of lala! WW iro 
be^n life, m pou aay, with bare feet, and home*iS|ytol 

and jpotatoea for dinner, in the Peak ; and, as / £n«Hf»r^ wi|b 
a sbuling a week, and penny gaSs, and a glass b| Ip^ O 
‘^topea^t at iligbbury Barn.’ ‘ ^ 

' ^ What on eartn can you mean ? ’ 1 asked in seJw feai'# ' 
thinking indeed that she had lost her senses* 

* 1 mean what 1 say/ she snapped angrily. ^ hW^hioness 
of Isla ! It is pretty well for a woman who began life by; 
selling yoa in a market-place. Pooh, child, don't look so' 
scarim ! Tour friend of the Derbyshire wakes has won tho 
great marriage-priae of the year. Truej ceriSjiiii^^ it is 
true. 33p town is talking of nothing else, Arice Dare— 
Laura Pearl — Cleop&tre ; what docs it matter what one^is 
called so long as one ends as Marchioness of Ida? What 
do 1 mean? 0, you little fool! 1 mean this — Malcc^i 
Kenneth, sixteenth Marg^uis of Isla, cotoo^ of ago this 
winter ; he has had a long minority ; he has been ndnPSt^ 
by a foolish mother and a* rigid Ualvinist ; he has no 
more of life than a young nim ; he is a stabbomi iiito|de« 
minded, frank, foolish bpy ; the first thing he does, onl^ 
coming his own master, is to go to Paris. Paris, in aJl the 
wonder of her exquisite spring season, for a lad who had 
only seen and known grim Scotch castles ted ster Scotch 
matrons! The first night he went to tho opera* there, in 
her bo3^ blazing in the splendour of her beauty, and rito 
living light of W sapphires, surrounded with prinoOs and 
gsniTemen, he saw— O14op4tre.’* Prom iW moment the 
world only held for the boy that one woman. sW had rim 
wit and the ambitio^to see that here was a greater prme 
than mere pillage, l^e boy was mad with his toraft demum » 

could do as she chose with him. She chose to many 
him ; she has done so. The marriage is talM | no efforts 

^ 2i 



of Ki will dfeso^^ it; imd tW iromm whtim^ 

ono© Tfen«?w m fcW **%Wy foVe ” of the lad aiti!jfco mill m 
Pottk^ k iiow Poeroos of land ^,Sooi6landj 

Iftb^ aid of j0i^oi^ T fflhat k 

■« ttm»- . ' Ail, Ayldi^ T- 1 told'fou 
comedio® Of; Iho aii^ att the i^oni^kt^ba 

lire not one tithe so sihlisiol, noir oii© thousandth 
isrt m steitilng^ as are the ediuedias and the ronj^cea that 
meet one# eyeiy tuan in lafe! ’ ' ; 

S:Mif j^nhe had in nothing etaggemted. To this 
amaaing afiituld had the betrayer of Bmbea Dare arisen. 

One Sunny noon in that pleasant glad season why^fhe 
eaves #e as fresh as the toilettes, and the laughs are as 
light as the showers, I sprang dowm from the little eartiage 
am roved to and fro, wMst the men pacing by einstcred 
round Gladys. , 

I roamed at IdlsUre, viewing that scene, always familiar 
,yet never hackneyed, because, on its wide st^e the three 
imperious impresarj, Gold, and Euin, and iJeath, never 
pexmit the same drama to rest nor the same players to 
tarry ; but bring ever fresh names and fresh faces, if the 
old farces and tragedies still will react themsejjres under 
new titles. 

The jdace was full : and alt its crowd turned by one 
accord to gaire at a carriage which drove slowly dovm the 
road, as Hiough to challenge that universal observation 
from that fashionable mob. It was an eg[uipage fitter, with 
its outriders, its postillions, its «i|>erb liveries, its fracas, 
its di«mJay»for a ducal procession pn the Heath or the 
Town ^obr. than for a simple noon drive in Hydb- 
park. ' ' 

Its occu^nts were a f rir la^ with a stupid, feeble, ruddy 
face, and a woman of splendid beauty, enveloped in black 
guipui^e and black sables, for the last of winch a chill in 
riie air ^ve excuse. 

‘ There go the biggest fcml and the blaoke# witch in 
Christendom,’ muteed old Lord Shamrock, * Good God I 
If Bcmald Isla had Idteseen |E, sir, he"d have strangled this 
.ad-Hrtrangled him in fits cn^le j ’ - ^ 

* Boy looks like an Ayrshire gilly,' said Lord Guilltadene, 
to lykom he had spoken. ‘ Fearfully bad form ; never «iaw 

’ .:*c: '' 
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J^jpryQii'fejapw.lMJW'W^ , 

^ tW\wI 1^ 

; ‘ fihot m a axiswered dM l^aa^d 'SM 

* jShot doad, aut^de Brugc®. X w^s Kis epcpM. ; :?J 1C^ ^ 

alia mi#ako,” gasped as I oatigW liim. j " 
hav<) explained mlem Td slipwti ‘ 

die(L Baying nolMng.. And tliat’s the man whose ^tedpph 
haplnaao a wife and a peeress of — . , 

The language wherenitb he designated her f dare »,6t 
record for a polit<| age that blushes at 8hahe»pea^$ and 
smiles at Schneider. 

' I suppose she camo over to mate a dash here out ’pf 
bravado/ murmured i)enzil, with a glance bact towards 
Beltran. ‘The marriage only toot place the othejp day.^ 
SIk^ will do just as she chooses withtW wretched boy^ no 
doubt.’ , 


‘Jala Hbuse in Bel grave-square is being redecorated/ 
said one (5 the loungers. ‘8he is very stupid not to keep 
abroad: she will always be “pilled ” here/ , 

‘ She will get the society she cares for/ said JDpnzil, 
* All the men on the town will go and see her ; and she 
will have a whole cohue of parasites — ejer^meh :^dng 
them, if she like to become a “ patroness oiRhurcbes ana 
hospitals, and 1 daresay, m time, even a bishop w21 dine 
With her/ ^ 

‘ And I will bet you what you like,* intermpted^fifdillia- 
deno, ‘ that she will hold huge gatherings at Blair-Iria, «Ad 
have festivities tliat will make all Scotland stare/ . 

‘ If she don’t give Isla’s people a chance for a divorce,* 
])utin Lord Shamrock. ‘The^-wull catch at a . straw. I 
tihauld not wonder if she were divorced by the autumn and 
married afresh by next Saster/ 

,‘Nor should L She’s awfully handspmV «aid Okuu 
liUcy, ‘and awfully ejover. She get 1)6 iWas, and Ber. 
paldds, and Prince JSgou of Wailaehia killed, and Lord 
Knows how many she’s ruined.’ 

‘ Ciev^J Sho’f the mni !^iupid and most illiterate eraa- 



tua^etllafc6rw bronthed/fiw^d DeBril cbtitatti^ttiioiiusdy. ‘filu 
wmar eiaid a decently jBemibio thing in >11 her dajria.^ 

^Jlnt eh© never did one net eonsible/ $aid Jjord Bruii* 
fc quietly. * AM her victims were solvent ; eh© never foteool 
a man till she had plundered him as &br as she could ; $hi 
rettmied all small pi'esenta aa “ insults; she never get any 
sue unless he Were useless and troublesome ; and she 
hnaliyhas married this lad. 0, a clever woman, eer^nly ; 
I do not believe she will be divorced. I beUeve-she will now 
train the Morality Stakes. They generally do when 
they , have won k Gold Cup.’ 

I ov^heard these remarks ; my mistress did not. 

‘ How beautiful a woman ! * she murmured to Beilran, 
looking earnestly at the carriage as it passed. * She looks 
afcrangriy at' you. Who is slie ? * 

* The Marchioness of Isla,* he answered her with all gra* 
vity, but with a little, serene, contemptuous smile about 
his mouth. 

* I have never seen her before, I think ? ’ 

^No. But you have heard of her-^as “ ClSonatre.’’ * 

Fanfreluche had in nowise exaggerated; the woman 
whose first lovers had been found amidst the boisterous 
dalesmen and savage miners of the north, was now high l' 
title, high in affluence, high in station. All the world knew 
her infamy ; but by the gracious fiction of your divine in* 
stitulimi fche l::ul I ncome blameless and without reproach-*- 
by marriage. 

It seemed that she had drawn in this hapless boy beyond 
escape ; and had wedded him with such scrupulous heed of 
all formalities that nothing which his frantic family could 
do could obtain any reversal of the hideous folly that had 
given all dignities and all nobilities to the wanton of the 
northern wakes. 

He was but a lad ; he was stubborn and simple ; he had 
been ^ared in grim creeds and in childish ignorance ; in 
the blinding blaze of his first liberiy, in the sudden attain- 
ment of his mighty heritage, this woman had seized him as 
she might have seized some poor dazed bird long kept in 
darkness and confinement, and suddenlycast forth to stretch 
its untried wings in the full sunlight. Ho had been 

E owerless to resist ; ho had been held, and hooded, and 
i^tened to that emel and close^shut hand with<mi a 
struggle. 



, „ 

Ton. hi>r0 ,seeii;4?«ioS tidings b^ro in tlii« isoei#jr dE 
—Ween them at leeWt oft^ enongb % it to hWre l^om© 
A known iind dreaded thing that when the heei'd^Wisi 
rank and wealth eitein thepublie plaoee of pli^aeuii^s 
the|iorgeous thing of infamy whom you hate wdB^ ahouj^Eh 
hpll word, it will be posei^e — almost pEtQbab]e^iliiiit,i^ 
will not pause at stripping him of riches, at formOg^hthn to 
pawn all future heritages, at making him a gam^l^^ a 
bankrupt, a beggar, an outlaw, but will go farthe*** and 
<);ompel from him the old gallant name of nie fathejfs^ tibe 
old tearless repute of his race ; the old gems that flashed hi 
his ancestors^ faulchions, the old home where his mother 
reiAed in honour. 

, It is not moral to tell you this, you sayP JUt^%o!— life 
itself is not moral But it is true — it is undeniably tTue*r^ 
that whilst you repulse with a shudder the poor, painted 
outcasts of the street, you gaze with interest on the famous 
wanton throned in her jewels at the opera j and from this, 
your countenance and complaisance, whilst the painted out-* 
cast goes to the police-court and the prison, the jewelled 
wanton may steal the honour of your name unehastiaed, 
and wed your young heir to eternal shame, unarraigned. 

Need you marvel then that, beholding this contrast of 
issue, women — low, ignorant, made full of greed by want, 
made sick for money and pastime by the' inordinate envies 
and tawdry fashions of the poUr of this ago— say dimly to 
themselves, * Let us only be vile enough, we shiJl do well 
AU that are wanted are beauty and luck.* 

* And verily they have cause to say it, 

; It has often seemed to me that you might do much to 
scare the female vultures from their prey upon the youthful 
curled darlings of your proud races, if ton deolated by law 
all marriages invalid wherever the vifenesa of the wife’s 
previous life was a fact beyond dispute. J t would rimple ; 
it would be rightful : for shall the meed of the pass to 
the unjust ? shall the guerdon of honour abide winh the 
thief? Shall Paustina claim a place beside LucreriaP 
Shall Phryne with the wind-dropping roses of shame on her 
temples, presume to mate herself with Arria Paeifa, with 
the white |ilics of courage and iimocenee bound on her 
beautiful brows ? 

Bat it is not dona ; and meantime the eoin^esan can 
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hesr ^synieal laug^liter»and saj^ in hm liwt, ^ I irilt sfc 
w^»mt it flliaH pte«M>e ^le. Wh<?tr it dertsee to pleaf;^ I eoai 
take the oommuuioa and'-^nia^rriage! * 

for me, when I beard tbe world thus talk of her, I folt 
afcijpid and agl^ast. My tbonghte wore bu»3ied with 
old dead time, wben the Wiomati who now droye fliero 
in her pomp and power, watobed by all oye«, and an«!^ketj of 
by all ftps, had stood in tbe cottago-door nndor th^ roae- 
tbora, and ebalfercd for glaas beaSda and penny tibboiis, 
with tbe old pedlar of tbe Peak. 

I'ivjmi tihe hour when ab© had stolen the coins of her 
brother's thrift and toil from under tbe moss by tb© apple- 
tree, this woman'e life bad been one long t))f ft, Her hand^ 
hod spared naught that her ©yes saw and coveted ; she bud 
bad no pity for youth ; no mercy for rnin ; no remorse at 
love ; no sbnme at trust ; she had ])a(l but One laW for bar 
life — the law oi greed. If you would only bear in miild 
that tins is the kw of all such w’oimu’s lives, tbe world 
would be spared much niaudliu sontimcul, and men much 
nnrlescrved reproach, ^ 

That kw A vice l>are, in all things the typo and model of 
her class, bad obeyed, without one pause for its infringemeut 
by any sort of gentler thought or bettor deed, She amis 
oiuel, because all low untutored Imman creatures ever urc 
more cruel than any desert beast, or python of the swamps : 
she wu'i lleeiHious,* because women of her liltcneas, having 
but splendid vitality and bodily beauty, without any con- 
science, or intelligence, or soul within tbentjove always su^*- 
reudered to tbe dominion of the sons(‘s • but beyond all, 
more than all, she was posscbsod witli greed ; the same 
greed which bad made her gloat over tb© mock stones and 
brruen jewelry' of the pedlar’s pa' k, and steal, and pillnnc, 
afid lor^ake all duty^ and betray tbe loyal* bcart ulncli 
trusted her, that she might flee to the way^ of niivjuity, and 
to the wages of shamefulnese. (ifreed ol tbe basest sort — 
grotd for the things of the senses ; for raiment, r.nd food, 
and wme; for horses, and chajiots, and trea^ur©; for the 
daughter ojt fools, and tiie licence of vctaal kisses; for the 
envy of other women of tlie gems on her breast, mi the 
gold m her bands ^ 0 

And having tallen upon an Age which has elected to deify 
die courtesan, and wherein bard avarice, and keen passkuws 
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loif 

07 quai;^ of ihe i^wdqrobm ^imMa 

tras rflisratded for h©r ffo, 

fibo bad not int^igenoO; fibe had not hnowled^i lr!ii bad 
m bind ^ ftty Mt aiiy aort of oomnreb^ynjrf^ iw 
foa&ledfl a^ ant Bami^ tba^aquats inhis Mdmt ; nm 
wa» only ea;^aUo of such joyd aa thedroir«y|0W^^}0d iwji«^ 
my know In hia Mexican swampa; aho could <aiL iw 
dtinki and could glitter gemlike in the auU, and edm ^ 
coil from gorged torpidity to kiss — or Mb 

In a word, ahe was the courtosau of the nineteenth 
century, who, to all the licence and all the eruchy of the 
wantons that turned their thumbs downward fjar their 
brawny paramours to die in Borne, has added all the iiil- 
ganties of modern ribaldry and all the chjcimekfos of 
modern civilization. 

Hence, being thus suited to tho A^o which had begottsm 
her— being thus its creature and its likenesS'— ^sho fold 
thriven in it’as the snake thrives in hot and poisonous waters; 
which for all pure and healthier things breed death. 

Luck, of course, there had boon in it ; luck is the divinity 
of tl\e soulless* Many women, having all the will to do the 
evil that she did, find themselves barred out fbr ever from 
tho chance. Many fiahors in thq^ sea-depths of vice angle 
all through the day and bring to land nothing for their 
jiaitis. Many like her in thejr natures, and then possjous, 
and their aims, hut lacking either her supreme phjmsCi 
beauty, or hot supremo good fortune, wander dteiuiSted ouid 
starving in the slimy rains of city streets at midnight, curs- 
ing vice, as others curse virtue, because its service is 
wretchedness, and its wage famine. Luck, truly, there bad 
been in tliis amazing fate, which lifted the cnco sullen, 
ragged* unkempt peasant on to this eminonce where all the 
u orld observed her— clothed in the purple, and environed 
with the * divinity that doth hedge * the royalty of G-old. 

But bo> ondall feivours of chance, or cirhumstoce, all aids 
of accident or opportunity, the chief reason of he7 fortune 
was that this woman was so entirely harmonious with her 
tune, so utterly its true daughter in rapacity, in licentJou^i- 
ness, in egotism, in coarse hard lust of gold, and in dull, 
dead indmerenoe to an)^lhiug save gain. She had been 
callous to all misery she dealt, all need she left, all horror 




fiih^ entailed tbrongbont ear#er-*-^Mea}tenif^ti^ 

«:%beidd drawn the earth ter biHjtherVifflvdr frieeefl 
tlwit had been fiftyed by the hardneas of Kid *toil wd Ite 
awe^ tMttience of hh self-negation, as now when she^trod 
nnder ierf<^ot a boy’s guileless youth, and the lofty name 
of hia race# and raised her head in the world’s 
erowned. Crowned in greatness, if crowned with a diadem 
from whose Jewels the eagle-stone* of Bononr had dropped, 
witii foe same moment th^at had raised it up to her shame- 
less brow, 4-h> well !-*-iet but Kaiser or Oourtesan seize 
their crown aud wear it, they shall find ooixrtiors and 
coyeters , enow ; and for its gems — tho eagle-atono that 
knights held high as a stainless talisman, and that kings 
wore in tho old, fair, fearless years of old, is out of use and 
out of fashion now. 


CHAPTER XXXVm. 

nOKNET BLAirC. 

It 

a wonderful woman that is 1 ’ said Fanfreluche 
to me a day or two later, ♦with a sigh of passionate envy, 

* What do you think she has done ? Not coptent with all 
the goods of earth, she has even secured herself im- 
mortality — she has hired Philippe JUssdle ! ’ 

And Eanfreluche for once held her breath in an absolute 
awe of amaze. 

* Immortality ! ’ I ventured to «cho in bewildormeut, 

* Aud who, th^, pray, may bo Philippe Eissdlo, who can 
confer it P ’ 

* 0 heavens! * Oried Fanfreluche, in a whirldwind of con- 
tempt, * what a thing it is to have liv^ in a puppet-box and 
a garret ! O ; you ignoramus, you barbarian, you most 
miserable of outsiders ^ Who is Philippe Rissole ? He is 
the artist that made the Guards’ Club sublime with his 
sauces; ho is tho poet that made foe French Embassy 
divine with his Aors a^ceuvres; he is«the maestro thaf made 

* The ancient pierre suppoied to be found in cagUV nests ^ 

—Km 



SONNET BI,ANC. V' ' 

the'Etop't^r Bu'fitiaiia, *^1 am grMt©r4liam ' 

lie a entlefc m ciiri-paperii j he i« the geidtje 0 $ 
has been said iihatthe Pep% embracing Wm, 

of thirty semees, moiirftod with tears that; it 
f orbiddi^ to send the Golden Bose to heads erowned ijrilh 
the glorious ionmt hlanc of tlie hiichea. He is Philippe 
Bissdie, thit. Cook ! And she hits hired him-— she V-^whmti 
you onee saw washing her own potatoes to eat with hlaoh 
bread for a noonday dinner. O Lord ! can the ^ massed ** 
ask for a more absolute millennium of domocraoy than this 
topsy-turvy age in which an Arice Hare can live to hijl* h 
Philippe It isBole !’ . ; ' 

I was silent •. 1 was not alive to the imperial 
a Bifisble, but I w^as struck dumb with a curiom Of 
marvellous strangeness as I thought of the woman whom! 
had once seen greedily devouring the gilded .gingerbrcMl 
and the painted peppermint-sticks of a wake &ir-^all,now 
being qualified to dazzle the sight of the frorid w^fcT 
banquets fitted for princes ! * 

* They call her a stupid woman/ pursued Fanfreluche. 

* Pshaw ! she has the very wit and wisdom that suits her 
Age. She is a splendid strategist ; there is not a man in 
the town, however lofty his rank, that will not accept in*- 
vitations to dinners designed by Jtissdle. Slie knows that 
those who are wise, seeking to rise, and desiring to wittthc 
hu^os of their compoeis, will not ask themselves, hav;o tJie}’' 
genius? have they beauty? have they wit? have they 
power ? but M'ill ask themselves only — <jan they givO a good 
dinner ? If they are sure that they can— not a good dinnov 
in the more ordinary meaning of.tlic word, but uditoor 
original, voluptuous, harmonious, dulcet, a thing of beauty 
and a joy for cver/*^ — then they may know that sooner or 
later the world, yriH be theirs. She sees this t she docs not 
trust to her beauty or her splendour, to her riches or her 
wickedness, the world is" full of sucli as these ; but aho 
obtains Bis^le! The only living man in Euro)>e wKo can 
make an epic worthy of epicures ! To secure the cook of 
tbO'centur}" is to obtain tno rpc*s egg. Who is ^le most 
successful diplomatist P He who most successfully enter* 
tains. Is there anything so humanising aaa perfect dinner ? 
Auything that so tends to reconcile differences, and tf 
smooth aside prejudices P When a man eats exquisitely, he 
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f e6ls Hmotiiimsly mi h& ttoteu 'pbMlp Wlwtlp epiem^ 
woiiM propd a wat tlmt mk tlit^.truffldl. tweyKi of 
Paw fitm W« oura fipootica* f ^ W}m.fc goomot would UTgO * 
"< omsodo for ideiMs ’^rti^idieoaoapai^ woUd deprive S4to 
of tie pM 0 i of Sfcraaburg^ of the or fcJow of I«*omhai>dy dr of 
the of A* etateanoan will oaafc a xiatiom 

reoldeeriy iuto fouA mi famine when it k only <ho llwaojl. 
rate of the poof .that will have to rise* only the porridge*- 
pot 0^' the poor that will have to he empty; hut when 
he is u dlnnet^giver of conanmmate art* end understaxida 
the impcwriAable onalities of the truffle, and the imperative 
noee^tsitiee for ih&Jhie he will be no party to dis« 
sension that shall leave his menm incomplete, and his cook 
discotteokte and unnerted. No one understands so well as 
an epicure the mutual dependence of the nations j for what 
dinner is wcjrth'anytlnng to which all nations do not con* 
tribute? Strike any one nation off the list of commerce, 
knd yon strike some one dainty off the hill of fare, Were I 
if sovereign all my ambassadorB should be the best dinner- 
givers of their times. Tears ago I heard Ihe appointment 
of Lord Courtly to the Vienneso Embassy sorely quostioued 
and sneered at; a fian whom I know well openly attacked 
J/ord Parmesan, then chief of F. 0., upon the uniustifiable 
choice, ** What simple qualification does Courtly possess 
lor such a post ? ’* he persisted. “ Wlmi single talent does 
he erinco4ov such an eminence? You cannot point out 
one?** Parmesiin laughed, “Yes, I can; he possesses 
EissWe,’* Parmesan was shrewd and all-seeing amongst 
men ; he knew that the pivot of all diplomacy turns withm 
a stowpan, A vice Dare knows as much. Ere the eeason 
bo over cvew man of note will ha\^ dined udth the Mar- 
chioness of j »la, Philippe BissWe will give her emimmoe in 
the present, nud^itt the future Immortalitjj^for will not 
Ihe diimerw that he conceives and cxccutcsror her fable be 
fhrinod in the Golden Books of gastronomic science for 
over? 

‘ The worst is,* added Fanfreluohe, ending wi feh a sigh her 
impassioned periods, — ‘ tlm worst is, how can a woman who 
once peeled her own pofatoes be over capable of ajjpiuda^ 
t mg the genius of a Bigsdle? She loves eating, indeed , 
but what has a vulgar love of eating in common with thb 
exquisite driicacies of gaeironomical diseriminatioa? The ^ 
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palaW i^^Jssattoa ffotm apwwriS j ,pm o»|f ,, 

tfm fijaeawi i« etrer af lwaedia& Sat, aetfif-Hapdp-t-^,. 
thf c««»(!?Zi? ijflrtm aU Hj© cooks i scd MiSMtd <“^4 

Milkdi Cpcotts gire #u»e)« that would kaTc kroi)^ tceik 
of ©estosj- to the eyes of Bwllst-Savaria, sad all ^e erihile 
coald aot tbffltnMlvcs teH fo?r their Hm an 
sparrow, or c'eaUTw-bacli duck from a quaok-WEiMJc of' w ' 
gutter!' 

1 pnid little heed to her; but her prophecies proved 
eorrert 

Isis House was opened with ell the fresh inagiuftSlOoe 
of Vuis-Quinzo decoration j the ^:reat oohk creoted e sems 
of dinners uhich surpassed anything that he had eoor opp^ 
coived for prince or minihler j and wliilst the tow^i Wkisd 
of her dauntless effrontery, of her luxe of het 

rnfaniy, and of her ostentation, half its lords aod gentlemen 
went to criticise the wonders of her table; And their Ihir 
wivea regretted her shame and her sin beoause these de- 
barred thorn from honouring banquets prepaid by BhiUpfie 
Bibsdie 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

NELirB’S PEATEtl. 

* 1 WAS at the Private View yesterday,’ said Faufrelanhe 
with a grin, ‘llow’d 1 get in? As I get everywhere 
simpleton. T hide myself under a womau’s dres^*-^ «U 
the world as if 1 were a sin ! And I keep so quiet ; not * 
soul suspects me a bit more than the public sUspeefiatbe 
money tnat changes hands when the journals write a states* 
«in,i into office, or an archbishop into the primacy. I was 
at tho Private View. There is nothing there that comes 
near Gladys’ portrait. All that mob of ministers, fitte 
ladies, critics, dandies, and Utterati were nnanteous about 
it ! It kills every other picture near; and yet there is BO 
litU© Colour about it ! " That wonderful white 1 ’* they all 

say ; but it is the wonderful face above the white that 
churns them. Eady Otho was there; and Beltran was 
entangled with bjw psfty. He is always tetf hoarteons 
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fri^aiy h^t ; ii6 iai Ku« oidloi^ Sit 
Idoksod iojig at the ; hut fiihe tsaiA 

^eept a few wifAsof puraise to the artiat ; but awMbaft^, 
m Ae miniatute-room, he etood besiic^er^ soioe way apiui? 
from any others Then she addre&ael^him euddeifty ; 

‘ ** That girl p\ veir beatiful! ” ^ 

‘ You Bwe «eeu W on the stage, surely he answered 

carelesslyw 

^8h^^ r!^hed tohinJ with atouchof impatieiice; *‘Outhe 
stage, — of Aourso ! But they are so made up there — one 
nev# • 

^ HMfed, 

She does not need to 'make up.’ Have you any idea 
how young Ae is ?” 

* I saw her long hasol eyes flash fire. 

* “ Is she .not the girl you spoke to me of most romantically 

once^-^long ago f The sister of that dt>ad boy, of that 
poetP’’ ^ 

* * He laughed. 

* I ‘romantic ! ’ surely that can never have been ! Yes— 
she is the same.” 

And is it truo what the world says of you and her — 
now?” ^ ’ 

‘She spoke hurriedly and almost fiercely ; impulse must 
have been strong on her, or she would never have deigned 
to stoop to. such a question. 

ISiot m the least true,” he answered in his most negli- 
gent fashion ; ” though I don’t know wliom it can concern.” 

‘‘‘Not true!” she echoed; “when you lavish all your 
wealth on her, spend all your time with her, are seen every- 
where beside her!” 

Not true,” he answered again more coldy. “As for 
wealth — I have none left, and if 1 had she would only take 
the fair ivage of her talent.” 

‘ She laughed a little; that laugh that it never does one 
good to hear. 

*“ Indeed ! Ah ! pardon me if I cannot believe in your 
platonics.” 

‘“Perhaps it is natural you should not,” he murmured, 
as he drew her attention to a miniature. She turned to 
the art-subject wiA ease and indifEerenee ; but her cheek 
burned hotly under its delicate rouge : she spoke no more 
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>-of O'latljrtt. ■ ’I)o ^^.''tWok it yiu Wiell^ie^ , 

should udfkafV'd ;^mv^kcd Itim.* ■Wpmeax'iv||''ii*py^;'i^ 
itiM iW wkdotfl 0f 'tlie mn 
KoU” letr^tke d<*ad''|wt''t«ti‘y it« 

t<» jmm ciOBt'djgt^Tes i« unsighiilj. 7 ! : 7 " 7 
^Butlt «fh0 could still care loir mm ;7 
'My d«ar/Hfl 1 told you, sbe carps enougli.. to diidito to 


»ee yen oaije for aay other. Every woman lovos eud^h , 
that Even Avice Dare would ko w $o much of the giuiad 
T^<jioa liove 1 it is such a pretty syuohjlu w aE 
kmas of envies, and egotisms, and jealousies , a^i !!^ioti0 
desires. Theyear© clioico in their graceful synonymi^ iheto 
dear uumaii "oeings. They wrap a nauseous up in a 
gildtd phraseology, until they take the pill like 
Eshaw . without that felicitous art do you think they 
ever have managed to cheat them8elve>s into forgetting tikidir 
cousins the apee, and only acknowledging their 


angels ? * , 

* There are men who hold to, and revere, straight swjpl^ 
truths/ I said etanchly, for I thought better of men than 
she did. 


' Are there, my dear ? * she replied with a grin. * I never 
met them. I have heard a very^ great many men and 
wodien call the crows carrion birus, and the jackals carrion 
oeasiM, wiih an iuiuuiedeal of disgust and much fide horror 
at what thijy were pleased to term ''feasting on coiyses;^^ 
but I ra3Vor" yet heard an^ one of than admit own 
appetite for the rotten “corpse*^ of a phesasant, dr the 
putrid haunch of a deer, to be anything except the dkoioe 
ta^le of ail epicure ! ’ 

' But they do cook the corpses I * I remonstrated j where* 
upon she grinned with more meaning than ever. 

' Exactly what I am saying, iny dear. Their love of sm* 
onyms has made them forget that they are carnimri, Op.; 
cause they talk so sweetly of the cuisine, A poor, blunder- 
ing, honest, ignorant lion only kills and eats whm^ the 
famine of his body forces him to obey that law of slaughter 
which ifit imposed oh all created things, from the oyster to 
man, by what w^e ore toid is the beautiful and benaficont ^ 
tconon^ of Creation. Of course, thp lion is a brutal and 
bloodthirsty beast of prey, to be hunted down off toe face > 
of 1^ earth oti fast os may be. Whereas 3naDr-*wh0t does 
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00 4o?. 'deviOW'#!^ iivoi^..'Of;A m;oi3t9 

Jofestoa.Wled 

look tempting # lus p^Uto ; lie, W» fi# cut ijfi lU 

Ml 'agumes, lost lie ^oUla -i^'':#8 

gavomr f be Jias 

age, tWt be wy eat’ dj^iy^ 6Vsre*etl)r^a4» j be, 
ployWsslbjP^b^ lutbeUestmg^seai^i^^ 

a slice of ifeif; be crusbea UYster® lu bis tesetb 

vfUM them; be has ,6oo!?es of birds uud auimals 

fOam for ;eue dinUer, that he may he»ve the numT^^ 
(Ii«hM ^ hich fashion exacts ; and then— all thp i^me talhirig 
HoCtly otkUsdle and fim^omamf of consomfm mi entmme^ 
of and coiehik^^e^ dear gourmet diseourscs on 

his Mun*ming menee, and thanks G ocl that he is not as the 
parded beasts that prey I ’ . , 

‘ Well,’ said I sulkily, for I am fond myBeli of a good 
well, you have said that eatingls a law in 
the economies — or the waste— of creation. Is it not well 
4o clothe a distasteful and barbaric necessity in a refining 
guise and under an elegant nomenclature ? * 

* Sophist ! ’ said h'anfreluche, with much scorn, Idiough 
she herself is as keen an epicure and as suave a BO|>hist, for 
that matber, hs I know, — * I never denied that it was %ell 
for men to cheat themselves, through the art of their OQoki\ 
into beUeving that they are not brutes and beasts of 
p wml exoeedinglyr^for their vanity. Life is sus- 
tained only by the destruction of life. Cook ery, the divine, 
can turn this horrible fuet into a poetic idealism * can twine 
the butcher’s knife with lilies, and hide the carcass tindor 
ros^s. But 1 do assuredly think that, when they sit 4ow*n 
every night with thmr of twenty services, they should 
not call the poor lion bad names for eating an antelope 
once a fortuiAfc/ 

Aiid^ with thetrue consistency of preachers, Panfceluche 
liMped hcri&elf to a Madeira. M^wed kidney which, fetood 
amongst other deUcacies on the deserted luncheon table, 

We wciT^ in the inner portion of Beltran’s chambers ^ I 
occasionally, strayed across the length of the park, and 
found mj way thither. I , had grown .,waiy? , of all 
thieves’ beguilements and sfcratogems ; and I liked dea,idy 
to liftd myself once more in those weli-bclbvcd spacious 
apiutmej^ts^ inih tbcir doip, soft, blue colma*, ana iueir 
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■’ :pd:r'|p.c^ri$i^ii©'i^^ ■ 'true 

i'So' api6<lj timik^tWte Ite" 

Svtec^0jmiKrpfi^ack’s6me’b^'th<)Hej>^t^^ ^ 

,''lH&ri ‘ttat'loolt^put tlwi^ ' 0iwi*p«u4, oi^ bIsiA ' 

’ pf tip of St ;'i%''}4 " 

womiwi’s degaiSPe mi4 ftU a mao’6 

“naiapn is peTOction, . , \ ■ V '’ ’'vf 'v\ ' 

"WThilst ahteiMJ^ ^ kidney, and I do^ed on a 
entered into tlie outer room his sister, l4e 
Leintwardine ; a woman of noble 
forty or more years with bbom and ‘ 

who was at, that moment going oiit tote phaetpn bn^a^, 
limt her faeb to face ; he stood still and tent h^ hi^ad te, 
her in eiJenee. ^ ^'' ':,. ;/"■ *’ 

She came quickly up to him f she was an ihapnlwe 
woman despite her dignity. ' , 'V 

‘Vero— don’t let us be estranged/ she said softly. 
did not think what I said !~ 

He gave her his hand instantly; he was not a msiu to 
refuse to meet such an advance. 


' I am afraid you did think,’ he said with a smile. * It 
was the thought I resented — 

‘0 lio — 0 no/ she said^fi little htirriedly. /I niet^er 
think anything against you. Surely you know tW f* ' 

‘ Why do you not take my word, then? * be asked 
‘They are such very strange drcimstaa^teV whe mte- 
mured; ‘ so very equivocal !’ 

He raised his eypbrows a liitlei moved aa %'j^hair 
towards her in silence. * ' j ‘ : ^ ' 

‘ No, thanks. I am in a hurry homew:ard/ ^ sajd, 
tog her hand on the back of the chair. ‘ I only camo te see 
if jmu wore here— one never has a chance to speak a ii^ions 
word m society. As you were alone I could not Jiel^ .^y- 
ing to you— let my injurious words te forgotten; and 
brieve, 0, al^i^ays believe, Vere, that yon have no truer 
fvieiidthau I am, no one who loves yon more dearly tkan I 
do. And if I grieve over— over---«ome things m what 
seems to me a ivasted t?areer, it k only, only, my brother, 
because 1 remember too tohaeioiifily and too londly*tho 
hopes and the promises of your youth.’ 
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II 4 liatened, jtouehed Tjj4Jie 
iJiO tears tiiat fetoacl iuthto eyeaot this haughty toft 
ydm woman of li&s race* Me was silent^ a ,im>izitot^ thto &e 
imswercft her; 

* * tTou cannot be more dissatisfied with my life than I ate ; 
hut-^whick of my contemporaTics is more content with hk 
owaf Satiety lies like a curse on us -^1 ; and it is little 
odds whfdlicr it bo born of ambition or of pleasure. 
Perhaps, you Itjicw all, you might not think mine so 
utterly wasted, though it is idle mi barren of renown ; 
but— iitat does not matter much j it is certainly selfish and 
useless enough not to be worth a defence. Tct— listen to 
me an ikstant. You know that I should not lie to you ? * 

^ Nor to any one,’ she said, looking on him with a proud 
and sad tcnddrueas. 

He bent his head. 

‘ Well— you say, too, that you bear me some love. Listen 
to me, then. More thad a year ago, 1 told you that bad 
my mother been living I should have taken Gladys Gerant 
teT her. You heard — ^but you refused to assist me ; you re- 
fused to lend her yoUr countenance. What you refused to 
do, I could nob asK of any woman less dear to me. When 
1 sought to interest any in her they met me with the ques- 
tion, ** What does your sister say? To such a question J 
could give no answer j you had deprived mebf one. Wimfc 
has been the consequence ? That in lieu of being honoured 
by the world as her gifts and her purity demand, she is 
classed by the world with its most venal order, and nothing 
that I can do or declare can move one hairV-broadth of the 
weight of calumny off her. Now, on my faith as a gentle** 
man, this woman you condemn is as innocent as your own 
daughters ; of her beauty and her genius you have judged 
publicly ; to the exquisite grace and nobility of her mind 
and heart no words of mine could over render justice. 
You have spoken of my youth ; in her presence alone do 
its better instincts revive, does its dead promise still seem 
capable of resurrection. Beatrice, it is not too Will 
you — even now— go ‘ to her ; have faith iit her ; lend her 
the shield of your high name, pt-pYC to the world that my 
sister at least believes that I do not lie ? It is not too 
late— you occupy the statioj:|,.|tom which it is possible H 
stem tlbe tide of slander Ikl her once be seen with you/ 
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nuA^ou «Ave her for ©verfrow tho yiteiJiiMSW fttitd th© 
cowdico of calumnies which eh^ is too intiocexit oVer to 
imagine can assail her; sud from which I^a suae, and he? 
reputed lofer— am utterly powerless to defend her life.# 
You heliev© me, you say— will you do this for my sake, and 
the sake of truth ? ’ 

^ He spoke for the sole ilmo in his life with sad and pas* 
sionate earnestness ; it was not for himself that hepleaaedj 
and his words followed one another eagerly, eloquently, 
unselfishly ; with a prayer which pne would havP bought 
no woman ever could have heard in vain. 

His sister listened, the tears in her haughty eye^j she 
bowed her head as ho paused, and over her bent fac© passed 
tremulous shadows of yielding and of regret. She sighed, 
and bireidhed out her hands to hini. ^ 

* Anything but that — anything ! It is not possible— ©n 

actress — my daughters— think what tho world wuuldsayof 

f'lnel* ^ 

His teeth clenched on his lip; hcbwas bitterly wounded. 

‘ Need a w^oman of my race pause for pat ! * he muttered 
with passionate scorn. Ho had been Unwise enough to 
hope : he had stooped his pride to plead. His disappoint- 
ment was intense ; his mortification supreme. 

Sh^ laid her hands upon his arm. 

* 0 Vere ! I do believe — 1 do indeed. 8he is beautiful, 
exceedingly, and no doubt she is all else that you say, Jbut 
the world holds her as your mistress ; 1 cannot subject my 
children — * 

‘ That is enough ! ’ he said siornly. ‘ If you came here 
for peace, not for feud, you had best say no more ^ * 

‘ Dut you forgive me r You will not bo angered again ? * 

He smiled ; his coldest and most evil smile. 

* Angered ? Because #you prove so true to your sex and 
your order ! O no — O no I ’ 

She would have answered him, but he went to the door, 
bad© his servant call the Lady Lointwardine’s carriage, and 
led her with grave and graceful courtesy down the stairway 
to the street below. 

^ Do you know what Gladys is to him now, my dear i * 
said Fanfreluche grimly. 

‘ Scarcely I murmured, bcfildered. 

* Then I will tell you,' she answered with caustic curtnesr 
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tbe ifoman wKoiii hb im lotbd iffii 
leti^th'of 'bie'life^ ■' ^ 

Tbe voices of tke diMtajlti v^re, echoed tj the pubKij 
crowd when the doors rf the Acadeitiywere.ppe^d to these 
last. There was jao iglctoe so sought m that of the *Coi)- 
bearer of Tortigem. 'Its recognition as a porWit, 8si 
chief interest tp the Baultitude ; but even those 'Wiio only 
came t# it for this coarser reason wore touched into silence 
and atiia^ation before tliat spiritiial, proud, poetic facc^ that 
htti ; J likle in its looknf earthly care or earthly thought. 
Over ihb lightest and lowest that catue thither it had a 
strange subduing power, wliich hushed the common parljuiee 
on their tongues, and sent them mute and w ondering away, 

^ This picture has increased your celebrity tenfold, 
-Gladys/ said Beltran to her on the tliird day of its exhibi- 
tion, w^heu ho strolled beside her through the green ^le» 
of Her pretty garden- 

She smiled: the smile eo pathetic in its meditation and 
^ eloquence, that wasi^on the mouth of the daughtor of 
Jengist. # 

* i do not care liir that I But— if it w'ould malrc the 
people love me a little I should be glad/ 

* Why do you want that ? ’ Beltran asked her gently. 

* I do not Know,' she said with half asigii. * But--fivhen 
you see thode thousands looking at yo\x night after night, 
all l^trangers, all nameless to you, yet all caring so littdefor 
you that, if you died ere the play w^ero ended, they would 
only Ibel themselves cheated of their spectacle, you catuaot 
help wishing that you had a little of their friendship, ^ 
little of their love, and were not only to them just a mere 
tojpto be vTiitchod, a mere mechanism to be dissected/ 

‘ With hil your genius how lifctle jnou are lit for the stage 
--^or our stage I Great beaveu* ! * lie nmt.tered, and he 
paced the lawn with his head bent as ho spoke. , 

Then he came to her, and took her hands in his, 

* Gladys, sometimes it seems tp me like a crime to , have 
brought your yoixih, your innocence, yourdiviue||ip,fcnre into 
♦ cli a world as this of Curs." 0, my child^f ever you should 
reproach mb ! — ’ 

bhe lifted her eyes to him in wonder ; she seldom saw him 
thus moved. Then she stpoped, and., with an exquisito 
gmee and obeisance in the action, touched bis hand with 
Uer iips^ ^ 
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^v® a rigto to wy ■wte>. 

eferythiog dB.iearthl’ ^ _.' . ., , ., ,;" ; ;,•,''' •;'rji;r. ,■, 

Hosb, bmi 1 ’ Bftid Biyitom 'sImoBt hawlilj'; , , 
aa^ m^Mag^ Gb?d grant onjy tbat you 

\ w' . ' u_ i‘'‘ ' 

V SHei Wked atkim with a smiler^tWt aihSie 
eih»iaati«sp faith which ever mak^is the face it 3if 
, divine. ■* ■ * 

She loved him — it was so easy to see — with snch:|ifip^eet 
tenderness, such absolute adoration. hardly knew it, | 
he was ‘her friend;’ he used none of the language rfJcWfrsf^ 
he had never, as he had said, touched her lips With w 
he subjugated whatever passion he might feel wSife a kisem 
self-control uulike any other thing in his seltiudiilgeatittid 
too reokless life. But fove for him had grown into thet^lgiou 
of her existence. , , 

Although he had never let her know the extent ^ the 
services he had rendered her, veiling them under generous > 
fictions of her heart, and of its values, yet therd^^^as much 
that he could not conceal. Through hiirolone she had. h^n 
raised as by nSagic from utter misery, want, obsourity, and 
desolation, to perfect ease, elegance, peace, and 
truth, ^her debt to him was measureless ; and yet vaster than 
bh© ev&a dreamed : — for she know not of those depths of the \ 
world’s dangers, or of the perils to her of his own ptosicni, 
from which he continually defended her : defended her O^on 
against himself, because W simple croed, ^ the good faii^ 
of a gentloman ’ forbade him to injure what lay defoncele»fl 
at his mercy. ^ ^ ^ . 

Ah 4 revile that old faith as you will, it hal ksied;.lcN||||(9r 
than any other cultus ; and whilst altars .have reeled, and 
idols been shattered, and , priests changed thhir teachings, 
and peoples altered their gods, the old faith haa las&d 
through all; and the simple instinct of the Greek oap^trid 
and of the Roman patrician still moves the heart of the 
^English geptleman— the instinct of I^ohleu6 

She l^ii hii#^s t say, with sweetest, highest, mopt 
innocent, and yet most passionate devotion. In her ^es 
in her voice, in her unasked submission to him, in her opun« 
tenance when he entered the place where she wos^she 
betrayed it utterly;' because utterly ignorant of the tme 

2 k: » 
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meiimiig of this concentraiioii of hot wbolo \ifo m liis wMch 
to W eoemed%implest gratitude. 

He had been much loved by many women ; men of his 
type ever are so ; many a woman of the world had beeh 
stung by his listless contempt, or beguiled by his ipiJolont 
wooing, into a passion that had become the one real, vital,, 
undying thing in all her artificial existence* Many a young, 
girl, like poor Nellie, had spent on him all the freshness 
rmd fervour of her heart in a worship won merely by some 
gentle, careless word, or some kindly glance from those eyes 
cnrtttnonly so cold a?id weary, in which he had meant no 
mo!^ than a man means when he gives a caress to a playful 
horse. But although far and wide he had awakened more 
love than he ever needed or heeded, he had not ever been 
loved as he was now by this creature who owed all to him ; 
this poet who had all the strength and the elevation of 
genius, this child who had all the innocence and trustfulness 
of infancy. To few men is it given to be thus loved, with a 
love in which the min(Lbears as great and pure a part as 
the heart; and the intelligence is centred no less than the 
passions. 

It was a jewel of price which fell iu his path, and often I 
wondered whether he w'ould tread it down in the earth at 
the last beneath his foot, or whether he would raise it up 
os he wont, and cherish it in safety in his breast. 

Sometimes I thought that the mists of the sins and the 
satieties of the world were still so darkly about him that he 
saw not its value, and would epush it carelessly in mere 
negligence: and at others I thought that he knew its 
beauty ao well that he deemed his own hand not unsullied 
<||gugh ^Ver to touch and to lake it. 

world held him closely : he bad been with it and of 
it so Jong ; he was so deeply steeped in its tired, sceptical, 

, gay, dissolute temper ; he had so longed learned to think 
with it that nothing was desirable save the distraction of 
the immediate moment, and the banishment of all emotional 
weakness. 

But the world could notyrholly absorb a man to whom, in 
the years of his youth, a lofty ambition had murmured its 
dreams, and an ideal love had shadowed its meaning. The 
ambition had died, stifled by pleasure j the ideal had been 
forgotten, supplanted by the senses. But sometimes I 
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thougM tbftt, when he gazed in the eouUit eyes Gladys* 
and heard the eloquence tf her poetic thoughii?, hoth the 
dreams and the faiths of his boyhood came bach tp 
that he no longer sought an intrigue, an idlen^ i 'sem^h 
indulgence, a plaything for the passions, but at last atao-^ 
loved. And loved at length so well, that be d^ed desire 
and restrained passion. ^ , 

Meanwhile-— whiltfc this struggle hid its violmace m his! 
proud silent heart, and this self-negation was coveitpd by 
his proven armour of careless and caustic indifibranoe*— all 
his familiar friends had, of course, decided for him that he 
was a libertine, successful as usual, and that she was a 
toy for whom lie showed somewhat more gentieness than 


common. 

Indeed I often wonder to hoar the complaints that am 
made as to the slightness and scarce sincerities of the friend- 
ship of this day. 

I Imownot why you complain; there wm surely never, 
an era when your friends took more active interest in the* 
discussion and disposal of your affairs, or took more trotfblo 
to ensure that the very worst possible should be said of you. 

" What more can you want ? I assure you that society 
thinks much hotter of you tho more evil it deems you. ^ They 
called him now tearfully immoral, and respected him : if 
they bad been told the truth and been brought to believe 
it, they would have certainly thought him a fool or a mad- 
man, and he would have sunk in their estimation ac- 
cordingly. 

When |iny of this that they said of liimself drifkd home 
to him he smiled ; ho was a man of the world : but now and 
then when ho was alone he ceased for a moment to bea]|gan 
of the world, and then his teeth douched and his eyes 
darkened— because he thought of her. 

‘Good God! what a society wo live in, in which a 
woman’s innocence is a thing incredible I ’ he said once in a 
rare moment of impulsive utterance to his friend Denzil 

‘ Nay,’ said Denzil with a smile that had all the bitterness 
*o£ bis dead love in it, * let her lose her innocence, and she 
will find champions enough ! ’ o , i . 

Is the saying dark to you who read ? Ah, then ! you do 
not know society. 

In the same week that the Academy opened I was lyiiig 
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in the «wm tipen the lawn ; the gar^lea ot tlie villa wa« 
Wooming with joeqnila and hyaeintha j the hawfcbem $hr«1)- 
^riee were in th^ir 1>dMing Woom;; the birde in tho 
coDBemtb:iy T^rereabgiqg: amidst dialeas and demelliee, and 
theb mnaid ciwn© threu^h W ' ; . 

AB waa ew«et and aimny ; through one of the pretty m ul- 
Honed cBBetnenta^S eaw the Inxtiiaous little Hbraty within j 
G'ladya feat there, reading at an old lectern ; the rioh dark 
of h€^ skirts had the colour of a Titian picture ; and 
her dfijieate head seemed painted in gold upon the shadow 
of the deep-hued chamber. All was picture-like ; all full 
of fragrance; all eloquent of a peace around which gold had 
drawn a eharmed circle that pain could not break, 

The roll of the carnages in the streets and roads beyond 
the walls was only dully heard ; only pleasantly suggestive 
of the gay and ehdless fife afbund. * 

As I half dreamed and half slumbered .in my calm reverie, 
in niy sunlit resting-place, ‘there came to me Faufreluche ; 

' pressing through the bronxe scroll-work of tJje entrance gate 
wifR the daring independence of her habitual movements. 

She approached more slowly than w’aa her wont, and I, 
saw that her brilliant eyes were for once dim and troubled.' 

• 1 have ill-tidiogB,* she said simply. / Nellie is desid.’ 
‘Deadl ’l I could only echo the word dully and siapidly. 

^ Tea— you asked me of her some time ago. She is dead 
of cold, and exertion, and fever ; brought on by sitting iq) 
many nights with a little ballet-girl of the Palace Theatre ; 
little Clarice Vaughan, who sickened and died first of a sort 
of low fever, they say.’ 

‘Dead, dead, since when?’ I muttered stupidly still; 
death seenied to me a thing that it was impossible to utter 
in the same breath with the name of that sturdy, rosy, blue- 
eyed young creature, saucy as a boy, blythe as a bird, un- 
tiring as a cliamois, the little dauritleas dare* devil, who 
feared neither man nor woufum I 
‘Since an hour ago— only,’ Vawfreluche answered mo 
^velyv without a touch of mockery or any caustic w^orcl. ^ 
* She was ill hut a brief time, I think. ' "VVe werO about to , 
drive to Hurlingham to-day, when a little tattered boy came 
up; the grooms pu$ihcd him away, but Beltran listened to 
him. He said thnt JSVll Brown was dying, and the old 
Granny had sent him ; would my lord let 'Ndi see him afore 
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A 0 :dkA f tfcey tHonglit she woiildn^t lire am h w. 

a wQtd, Uis Jsorsea' beads td 

\^here sbe.dwf^lt You saw it o»co ? J '^aS toWdy 
plis^ii^ amd descended ad| fpllowed him «|^1.: W 
tbtoiigh the bouse ; the old’" woman weeping and wrijag^g 
bet tondfl, and erying sorely because she ;was 
the world at eighty years, and mpamng out how,'^* 
was s^cb a tare good child, if *twara*t for her iyil4 hdiiaburs, 
had been so wilful and so mad, and had dug het evim gi^Wp* 
say all as one 'would, a-tendiug iittle .Annie i)ell, as, h, 
been down with fever, and dkad and buried morion; two 
weeks agone.” Beltran answered her with a few words of 
pity and consolation ; and was ushered by her into the liftlo 
chamber where you once saw Gladys (Soraht Iropd 
fainiac-r-<'^nd worse. - , 

* Nellie was sjr^tchcd upoi^herjiltje truc^le-bod ; thp sun 
came in over the roofs, the canary moped In his cage;" the 
golden creeper bung withering for want of water;, the 
room was full of gay and tawdry nbbons, and gaur.e^, and 
tinsel, and sill the glitter of stage oostumo. Her eyes^rore 
closed ; her face had lost all its colour and roundness ; there 
was a terrible blue pnllor about the mouth, 1 thought that 
sho was dead already ; so did he. 

* He w^ent up lo the bed, and siooped over her with a few 
gentle words. His voice seemed to electiify hirj her eyes 
opened suddenly, with a blinded senseless look ; her breath 
came fast and stidod. 

**‘J>o you not know^ me, Nellie?’* he asked het*-rJ»o 
gently still. My poor girl— why not have told us of yqur 
illnesH barlicr? Jf I had only board — if, I had only 
dreamt — ** ' * 

‘Sho gazed at him with more of comprehension, and a 
sudden flash came over tlie g^ayness of her face, that gave 
it once more something of its fresh and rosy hues. 

‘ “ I sent— I sent she gansped. X don’t know' how 1 
dared — but you was always so good, my lord.” 

* “ J?are is no word between you and" me, Nellie,*’ he am 

flwered her. ** You had the courage to stay my hand once# 
in a passion that w^as making mo a brute. 1 owe you'mueh ; 
only tell me bow I can pay it.” ^ 

‘Her dull strained eyes, that had lost all their' old, smil- 
ing, azure light, looked up at him piteously. She gasped 
for breath — for 0 peech^--once or twice vainly. 
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‘ If only you would have let me help you J he aaid to 
her. But you would never take anything from me-^not 
even such inlluence and interest as I may possess. It is not 
too late now, you are so youM, so strong j I will get you all 
the aid, all tho science, that the town holds*—*’ 

* She interrupted him with a plaintive motion of hei? 
bright curly, head, that hung so languidly, like a wounded 
hird^s 

* Tm as good as dead,** she muttered, slowly and feeWy ; 
“ e wouldn’t have sent — never-never ! But I want 
to i^ay ono word, sir — if you won’t be angered — ** 

‘ *''Say on, Nellie/* 

‘Biore w^aa an infinite pity in his voice ; he had seen death 
often enough to know that the hope which ho had held 
out to her was utterly vain, 

* Still, with her eyes gazing up at hiinnso woefully, so 
prayerfully, she spoke her feeble aud broken words ; 

^ “ I wanted to say — IVe heard, my lord, all manner of 
nvil things of her — and you. I’ve heard that — that — she 
have come to shame, though it’s a gilded one; and I know 
— ^1 know— as it’s a lie ! ” 

* ** It is a lie.” 

^ His face was very dark, his voice was very grave, as he 
answered her* 

said^so! — I said so!” she murmured, her hoarse 
wealf voice for the moment ringing with melody aud strength 
once more. I aaid as she was innocent and pure as any 
little child— lie all they would. And I kep’ away from her, 
— because tho likes o’ mo seen near her cculdn’t but do her 
harm ; me being so common, and so ignorant, and so low^ 
like upon the stage ; and she so beautiful, and so learned, 
and so great a lady, one may say. But — but you know as 
they do say all them things you imd her ? — you know 
what she be thought to be ? You know as she’ll never be 
cleared of what they talk— never, never, never I ’* 

‘ “ I know ! ” 

‘ The wooden rail of the chair, on which his hands rested, 
was broken by tho clench of them upon it as he spoke. 

' But it won’t ever be true f ” she cried, raising herself 
upon one Urm, and conquering for that brief space the 
agonies and the weakness of death. “You’ll never make 
it true ? It don’t half matter if it isn’t true. * Yqu see — 
you see, sir-Mt all came through me, her knowing of you 
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first. I don’t think I could Uo quiet in mf^re if she 
evOT lived to curte me for it. And she twwjW curse me"- 
when she came to see as she was sconied 1 Oj V®”®.®® “®» 
mv lord, as she sha’n't ever have no csu^proimSe me, 

promise me, She’S live and die in honour 1 

He was silent awhile •,* then he gently bowed hm bead. 

* ** I do protniso yoti-^so fiM? iis in 1110 lifii to k 06 p 110^? , 

Hor eyes closed ; her chest heared. , , , , * 

‘ ** Thank God/* she murtnured. “ I never doubted you 

— JneVer douhtod.” ,* i*: 

* [f vou did not, you had a rarer faith than any tri^a 
IhoidP But,]Sfollie,speakratherofyourselft 

I can do for you. My poor child, you shall not Ah at such 

wan!Snt,d)ittor smile played over her drawn parched 

u Tyijat matter years ? ” she muttered. “ Maybe it s best . 
rd have had to go on for ever, act— act-^t. And even 
now— I was tired ; very tired sometimes, lell her I loved 
her always-will you? Don’t let Lor think as I d ceased 

^ But tell mo something you wish done for yourself— 

for j^riicstiy, urgently : he saw that, with every 

second sense and thought and sight were dying in her. 

Nothing.” she gasped feebly. jf 

you’d be good enow to keep old Gran from want ? She a 
nobody but me : and 1 couldn’t save much. 

‘He stooped over her tenderly. 

‘ “ She shall never need whilst she live^. Is there nothing 

^^^‘Her curl V head drooped more heavily Btill ; her ejjres 
looked once more up at him through the dulness and mists 

If so be you wouldn’t mind — put your baud 
once on my forehead ; I think I’d die easier so,’» _ ' 

‘ He stooped lower, and in answer laid his bps softly on 

^^^A^flush of dreamy warmth drove for one moment the 
nhastlv pallor from her face; she trembled from head to 
foot, and her shone with a deep ecstasy ; then even 
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that mme ibivwd, hfti* Etabs 

04i^. and diM., — : 

* He itoo? beside her, i?ritli lii« tead b0w^d mi h»i 
dim ; he, Vbm l^o daeir^ callome MI atid :m- 
different te dll tenderneso, i^s teudhed to tbte hoMt by this 
feimple, puye, ttbepehen lore tbet bad been boi^b bkd, i& 
wnafiked ntid inireeompeBLBed, so long a^d ito silentiybythis 
little utitniored, careless, audacious child M the populace, 
\i^ho hfld shown her Htho form and her fair face to the public 

tbr , the wage of his coin. 

^ ^rhOTOu shone in over the- roofs ^ the bird in ift cage 
bi'gan a low tremulous song ; the murmur of all the crowded 
streets mme up upon the silence ; and Nellie lay there dead j 
-^-the liglifc upon her curly hair, and on her mouth the smile 
that had come there at his touch. 

* A h, my dear ! ’ said Fanfreluche, as shelBeased her story, 
with n haif-soft and half-sardonic sadness, * she was but \ 
little, ignorant, common player, who made b?it three pounds 
aweek, and who talked the slang of the streets, and who 
thought shrim()s and ten a moaf lor the gods, and irho made 
up her own dresses with her owm hands, out of tinsel and 
tarlatanes and trumperies, and who knew no better than to 
follow the blind dumb instincts of good that, seif-sown and 
uncultured, lived in her — God knows how I — as the hare- 
bells, with the dew on thorn, will live amidst the rank coarse 
grass of graveyai'ds. Slie was but a poor little player, who 
had tried to be honest where all was corruption, Who had 
tried to walk straightly where all ways were crooked. 8o 
she died to-day iu a garret, my dear ; and — have yon heard 
that the young Lord of Isla has bought hi^ vsdfo an estate 
in the south that c(j|yers nearly ono half of its county * 

# # # e ' 

The night of NelUe^s death there was a late ca^ p^^^ty in 

i lls rooms. I had strayed there, and s hayed witli Fa^frc- 
'd'che. There were norie but men ; they played long and 
gained high; it was the rule in his set. It was almost 
mdl'nfeg when they broke up, and went on their ways. 
Dentil remiuned behind them. He had strolM away to 
the great piano,, and was playing quaint, dreamy fragmeiiis 
of \#rioua .melodies, whilst he smoked. 

' (jf^o on,^ said his friend briefly, where belay stretched on 
71 ctnush by tlie hearth, and Denril obeyed. 



The grey* emeke^cloudu reutid $m this ;dWl 

, vii>p6wr of flatiety had drifted around all tbeiy53eaf4rea;«^i|d 
paeaiouB ; the Vavea of sound rolled throughiw . in 

softh ead, weirdly eloquence; Beltiro never Billed/ he 
^ lost, in iho\igh^ Benaxl «ose and came^to th© hearth, 

' ^ What ar© you thinking of f * he aaked. ; 

VTour music.’ * 

* No doubt! But besides?* 

‘Besides,* echoed Beltran slowly, as he raised himself and 
stc^d erect. ‘Well, besides — 1 was wim, dering vfhejbet 
Caesilr was true to his Ordier when he sam ihat it was hot 
enough for hisVife to be pure, since she was not alsojahoro 
public suspicion ^ or whether he was but a coW'aidly OUr, 
who cloaked social tmiidity in a grand i>eriod, shrank 
before tho mud pellets of social opinion. Which was it^ — 
eh?’ - 

Denzil looked at him quickly : ‘ You raeuiu-^l * 

‘I mean — Ihat 1 must either be traitor to tuy raC© or 
traitor to a woman. I am undecided which to select. 
hles^e oblige. It is an admirable creed, only a little unsatis. 
factory w hen it points two diametrically opposite ways. 
Got out with you *it is late. Good-night ! ’ 

Wlien h^s friend was gone be paced to and fro the length 
of the chambers. 

‘ Am Pa brute or a fool,' he muttered, ‘when I know the 
purity of that perfect life ? ’ . \ 

And he walked to and fro, to and fio, in that ceaseless, 
restless measure, till the auuriso glowed ruddiJy thmugh 
the closed shutters, - 

As at length lie passed to his bed he paused a moment 
before another portrait ; a portrait of^ age, not of ydUth,--^ 
but of age in all its noblest benignity, its most yeneraMe 
beauty. It was the portrait of his dead mother. 

^The !EoU8e might deem itaelt sullied ^ ^^t gou wogld 
not, were you living,’ he murmured. Then he wdnt%lnd 
threw himself on his bed, and slept na the . sun rose. Hie 
rest was troubled, and on his face in his dx^eams tki^e’^ere 
the shidowa of sleepiest passions, 
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CIIAPTBE XU 

* OITHA.* ♦ 


^ If tlii^ play sbould succeed it will be a ttiumph of trub 
art/ fiflid ttuother critical writer to Dudley Moore, on the 
eve ot a fresh play at the Coronet Theatre. 

That great pei:|onago tapped his Louis-Quinze snuff-box 
with Sumo impatience. « 

* 'Pardon me, but it is not possible to have *Art at all on 
the stage. Art is a pure idealism. You can have it in a 
statue, a melody, a poem ; but you cannot have it on the 
stage, which is at its highest but a graphic realism. The 
very finest acting is only fine in proportion as it is an 
exact reproduction of physical life. How, then, can it be 
art, which is only great in proportion as it Escapes from 
thfe physical life into tb© spiriiu^?* 

‘ ‘ But may not dramatic art escape thither also ? ’ asked 
the critic, who vras young and deferred to him. 

^ Impossible, sir. It is shackled with all the forms of 
earth, and — ^worse still — with all its shams and comm ou- 
tplaces. When we read Othello, we only behold the tem- 
pest of the passions and the wreck of a great soul ; but 
when we see Othello, we are affronted by the colour of the 
Moor’s skill, and we are brought face to face with tho vul- 
garities of the bolster ! ' 

* Thdn there is no use in a stage at all ? ’ 

* 1 am not prepared to conclude that. It is agreeable io 
a vast number of people ; as a Frith or an 0*JVoll is agroo- 
ablo to a vast number of people to whom an Ary Scheffer 
or a Delaroche would be unintelligible. It is better, per- 
haps, that tbiS vast number should look at Friths and 
O’Neils than that they should never look on any painting 
at alb Now, the stage paints rudely, often tawdrily; still 
it does paint. It is better than nothing. I take it that 
the excellence, as the end, of histrionic art is to portray, 
to the minds of the many, poetic conceptions which, with- 
out such realistic rendering, would remain unknown and 
impalpable to aJJ save the few. Histrionic art is at its 
greatest only’^when it is the follower and the interpreter of 



literttturo ; the actor tmnslataa tlie pool’s meaniags into the 
comman tongue that is understood of the peo^e. But how 
nM% on the mieerablo stage of this countryTave ever had 
either humility to perceive, or capability to achieve, this ? * 

The other critic smiled." 

/ 1 imagine not one in our day. Their view of tbeir pro- 
fession is similar to Mrs. Delamere’s, when Mat Moncrief 
wrote that sparkling comedy for her. “ My dear,** she said 
to him, why did you trouble yourself to put all 4/hat wit 
and sense into it ? We didn’t want 1 shall wear all 
iny diamonds, and 1 have ordered three splendid new 
dresses ! ” ’ 

Dudley Moore laughed curtly. 

* That is Delamere aua houk de Bes ongles. ^ CNir stage is 
but an asylum for men who are tired of sitting on clerks* 
stools, and women w ho are tired of using a seamstress's 
scissors. Ye^ such a stage as ihk we passively permit to 
be lauded by our public writer's, while w'e inanely chatter of 
the decadence of taste. Good God! we mi^bt with as 
much justice make the House of Commons a cage for 600 
parrots and apes, and complain of the decadence of oratory 
and of statecraft! And, indeed,* be added with a grim 
chuckle, * y;ie parrots and apes would more nearly resemble 
the politicians they would disj)lace than do the players of^ 
our day resemble the artwvbich they affect to represent.* 

The eyes of the younger critic went to the figure Of 
Gladys. 

• tSurely she has genius ? * he murmured j ‘you have your- 
self said BO.’ ^ ^ 

‘ Sir,’ said Dudley Moore very curtly, ‘ I have said so cer- 
tainly i though w'bal men say of a lovely w-oman is generally 
to be taken with a pinch of salt I But because acting is 
not art, it does not follow that an actor or an actress may 
not, here and there, be an artist. The great player is like 
the great orator — half a poet.* 

It Vas a few days previous to that pleasant water-party 
that the mighty magkter spoke thus, at a morning reheai*sai 
which he had deigned to attend — the rehearsal of a new and 
picturesque play, which had been written for her by a 
scholarly and famous author, imd cast iu those old poetie 
and heroic aioulds which had been brokm into potsherds 
under the '^row-bars of the felons, lind the wheels of the 
street-cabs, of the modern drama. ’ 
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Hie play was indeed fr»ugM>ith many perils. eoiiv";; 
nieace witi, it read so wel|j,in closet/tMt it wae alni^ 
cerUin it mnsi go ill on tlie boards ; farther, it wae casHre^ 
a bygone time— the Saxon time of Englaud--^d waf^ 
penetrated wiih^ the high and jimple spirit of tlmt dasCd 
age. . ' ' ' ' ' 

It was slight of structure, inasmuch as the writer— 
wisely doubtful of the powers of the herd of men ani 
^om^m who, calling themselves artists, and receiving higl 
wag^ in your capital, would be hissed off the boards of 
minor provincial towm of France or Italy — had centred at 
the strength, pathos, and sustaining ])ower of tlie piece on 
the one central figure — a woman. Of course, rhis absorp- 
tion of all interest into one focus was not artistically sym- 
metrical ; but what is a poet to do when he writes for a 
stage whereon the actors declaim with the accent of Cock- 
aigne, and move with the grace of wooden fantoccini f His 
noblest diction will, ho knows, halt in false quantities 
through n© fault of his own ; and the supreme art of the 
histrion— the art of gesture — will, he knows likewise, b© 
either tinattempted or caricatured. 

With these difflculties before him, he had cast almost the 
whole burden of his dramatic creation on the ouf woman in 
w’hose hands he felt that sucli a trust was safe. 

was sensible of the offences #f his play ; he was aware 
that it was harmonious in treatment, subdued in colour, calm 
ill action, pandering nowise either to the prejudices or the 
puerilities of the multitude 3 and yet it was hoped that all 
*l!iefte pffences might be pardoned to it through — not her 
genius, for genius alone is a rococo thing, who speaks in 
arrimktns — but through the fashion of CHadys Gerant 

Besides, it was to be made a gorgeous spectacle ; and it 
\vas trusted that in tlie splendid series of pictures, and the 
masses of men brought on in its groupings of camp and 
monastery and witenagemot, the public would be foi 
once induced to pardon intellect in the dialogues and nobUit} 
ra tho passions. 

^Utterly unfitted for the present stag©,* said Dudley 
Moore, whdn the play was accepted after a noon reading of 
it at flic theatre, ‘utterly I But it is just possible that 
if yon smother the sense of it under a weight of gorgeous 
decoration ; that if you disgrace its classic treatment by a 
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of barbarii? mgm%eae©, wh 
caat in oan aflbrd ; if you gefc ijovol 

on water, and gjye tiro aeSicenea, td e A aot, ca^ll- 
jtug thein iahleauXi you may contrive, by daa^sling the ifiigbt 
therandi^fence, to make-tbom pardon their being ^aaked to 
»it oaba work of eloquence and of sense* Iqdeed, if yon 
could ijltroduce a jongleur or muniming scene, mid way, and 
get that new" conjuror, who is performing mimeles at the 
Egyptian Hall, to appear in it with his bouquets and ser- 
peuta,.tbe piece might not perhaps quite ruin you 5 it might 
even keep the boArds for a monitk.* 

These sarcastic counsels had been followed seriously— ^11, 
^jideed, excejifc the adoption of the juggler — and the, play 
Was magnificently put upon the stage in a series of exqumite 
historic pictures, carefully compiled from Hsdiashed 'and 
y baron Turner, Guillaume de Poitiers and the Eoman Ec 
Eou. 

* It will ruin you,’ they said to Beltran, who laughed in 
his neglrgent fashion, , ^ 

‘ Wlien one is to break one’s neck, it don’t much matter 
wdietber it’s over a live-bar or a six, that 1 can see.’ And 
■with tho inborn recklessness that was covered under his 
quiet manner, he spared no cost accordingly. 

So the play was to be put forth with the springtide of the 
year, and its various scenes — the encampment, the abbey, 
the vast untouched forests, the gathering of the monks for 
vespers, the noontide light by the ford over the sumpter 
muloB, the feasts of the EorldermeU in their Moad Halls — ' 
all ’Wore to aftord spectacles that would to the uttermost , 
serve to induce the public to pardon the startling heresies 
of meaning and of leeling in the words that wero uttered* 
Tlic Bccne-paiuter’s skill had been strained to the foi^hest 
to piuchase forgiveness of the poet’s presence. . , 

if you perfectly occqpy the eyes of a London pkygoer, 
lie will not resent, because he will flot note, that you offend 
his ear with tho dead languages of eloquence onld sensA 
Terhaps he may regret that such fine grouping and cha^m^* 
ing ‘ sets ’ are nut more worthily wedded to some punning 
doggerel j but ke will not resent actively, though he wiH 
doubtless feel thast he has scarcely had all he should have 
had for his monejl 

irioreovor, play was prepared and announced in those 
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young April weeks, when* first on men’s lips came the 
rumours of the picture^ of the Cupbearer of Vortigeni. 
Those who had seen it in the studio spoke widely of it in 
language that awoke interest and curiosity; and the por- 
trait had scarce been revealed to the general p*ublic when 
the play of Githa was put forth, and it was known that she 
would appear in the old Saxon garb that was worn by the 
daughter of Hengist. 

A trifle like this goes far to arouse and to rivet public 
attentica; and served, amongst others, to make the town 
ready, and even willing, to excuse the mistake which bad 
chosen an author in lieu of an adapter, a poem in the place 
of a police report. ^ 

The first representation was appointed for the day that 
followed on Nellie’s death. Of that deatli he did not tell 
her : and it was too obscure for public rumour or record to 
take it to her ear. A little dancing-girl— one out of hun- 
dreds — worth nothing when the lissom energy was once out 
of her limbs, what name could she leave? What moment 
of rdoollection could the busy world give her ? 

He knew that he' must tell her sooner or later, but he 
shrank — with that kind of tender cowardice which so pecu- 
liarly belongs to men who are for themselves Bterncst, 
hardest, and least apt to fear — ^from wounding in any way 
this heart that had known so much of sorrow in its child- 
hood, and had only so lately basked in joy. He witliheld 
from her all things that could pnin her, with an excess of 
care that had its perils for her ; for, so perfect did this life 
seem in which she dwelt, that insensibly she grew*^ to believe 
that its beauty must endure, sbadowdoss, for ever ; and in- 
sensibly, in her trust in him, she lust the strongih and 
self-reliance that slie had once possessed amidst adversity. 

When her brief life had been but a little frail field- 
blossom, left desolath on the crumbled walls of a fallen 
house, to bear night and storm as best it should, and to be 
blown on by all rude winds of heaven, it had been steadfast 
and unblanched. But now that it was a hothouse flower, 
guarded from every chilling breath, and environed with 
perpetual sunlight ; now — 1 sometimes feared that it would 
break and perish at the first rough touch — wither in the 
first lone hour of midnight, 

‘ You are not afraid of your powers to-night P ’ he asked 
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her in tiic' afttJiioon of this day oir which Githa was first ^ 
to be given to tlu; world. 

She smiled in hia eyes. 

' * When you tell me to be afraid I will be, — not until 
then.’ 

The trustful words smote hia conscience ; if he dealt 
truly with her — truly as he had promised to the dead girl 
— would he not bid her he * afraid’ now ? Afraid, not of 
lieraelf, but of him ? I saw this thought told in his eyes., 

‘ Do not depend so much upon me,’ ho said gently and 
sadly. ‘ You are a poet ; you are an artist ; you have 
genius ; you must not rest 30111' nobler eAistenco on such a 
useless and prosaic life as mine. I am no poet, G-ladys ; 1 
am only a tired, selfisli, good-for-Bonglit man of the world.’ 

She smiled still ; that beautiful serene smile of divinovst 
faith. 

‘It’s ever the noblest who most umho'valiie them sol res,'" 
she said Himjdy. 

^ O, eliild, T liave no nobility ! ’ he said, with a quicli, im-* 
patient sigli. If 3 ou hnow me as 1 am you. would -hate mo.’ 

‘ ' ’—it ^^!ls ool\ I hat om^ word she nittored, but in ir 

(bore \u=iv all tia. glo rious inerednlity of a love which could 
never liarbour ero'ie. ee of a stain on its i(h)l, and — yet 
bigl'^f’f tlian this — 1 ho gramlcmr ot a love which oven if 
tereeii to coudmun in jmlgment, \^oi.ld omI 3^ still clo.ave tlie 
< J<)^»T in tmuleriK lie looked at her and was silent; 

1k‘ liad jiol the heai‘t---^\liai man would have it?-- -to 
slsaller th;ii ex(|uislt(*, pure^ untroubled faith in bun. 
Ih'T'haps iihso he tfiougl.t — 

thou nuikvsi me that winch thou dost believt* me.' 

that nightnvas the first night of Oitha, AVheii the pooplt? 
came to its rcpreseiitat ion they were a little? uneasy at the 
p(‘riod ill Avliieh the play \^as cast, and •at the name of its 
aullior, Avhioh was of classic and scholarly repute. But the 
yrand art de, plaire had been long studied at tins house ; ami 
a reassuring consolation liad been ]>re[)arcd for them in a. 
now drop-scene, wliich represented DufVesny in liis Garden 
of Eoses. - 

1 do not suppose that majiy (.>f them knew wlio Dufresny 
was : but the rose-garden was eharniijigiy painted, and th.e 
handsome grandson of Ja jdua fratclie rose dc vwn parterre 

2 h 
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''was in his court suit 'and Jiis laco ruffles: •and tl^ese wo 
know — to those who don’t wear them — always seem sug- 
gestive of much elegance and amusement. 

The play opened with a gorgeous festival scfeie, of the ' 
Saxon thanes with their purple peacock-hroiderod robes, 
their harpists, their skins of wolf and hear, their golden 
ehalice«j, their rough and riotous revelry. This charmed 
the assembled liouse as a more spectacle, and when, later, 
Gladys swept across the stage, with her slow, soft, haughty 
grac(-, and her white, purplo-hroidored robe, and her dark, 
lustrous, grave eyes ga^.ing from under Iho golden fringe 
of her hair, they were in no mood to gnulgo her one iota of 
tlie triuin])li she might win. 

And that Ij'iuinph was great. Until now she had, been 
but a gifted actress of extrcino youth, for whom higli 
patronage and favouring circmnslnnco had done so much 
that it was almost a question if they had not done all. But 
with this niglit they knew that hw her voice genius alone 
Jiad spoken. ^ 

When the first two acts wore over, friends and critics 
]U’cssed eagerly around her. She bent her head with a 
dreamy smije; she was too Irnly an artist not to shrink 
from life language of tiattery wlicn it jai*re<l on the consi*- 
oration of her thoughts, the passion of her art. 

]5eih\‘in scareoly spoke: hut when her cyoainct his she 
liad tlie only tribute, the only answer, for wdiich she cared. 

Dudley Moore addressed her almost with emotion. ■ 

‘You prove what none save- fools— but many fools-, 
doubt,’ )ic said to her. ‘ You, prove that the public can no 
more refuse to obey the intluence of genius, tliaiiihc tides 
can refuse to obey the laws of thcic ilux and their rolliu.’ 

And he was right. 

Breathed through her, shadowed forth by her, having in 
her all its vital yet i?|iintualiscd being, the vague dreams of 
Iho poet took life and became great. Interpreted by lier 
voice, her eyes, her eloquence, her gestures, the shadowy 
fancy of the writer became a living creature, pure as the 
dew, generous as the sun, innocent as the blossom, grand 
^ as the tempest. •- 

Andthc listless^ironical, surfeited, debased mental temper 
of the world of this your day was enthralled and subdued 
by an incarnation so unlike to itself, so far removed from 
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its own narrowed passions and its o\vn renal materialism ; 
and yet which }iad reality within it, bemuse it had the 
greatness, the truth, and the divine fire which can be evoked 
from your^ human nature in its highest forms and in its 
noblest moments — which, indeed, are rare, and found only 
in your impulses of heroism, in your hours of self sacrifice, 
but yet, though thus rare, still are existent. ^ 

* What is beyond all humanity ever fails to movp it ; it* is 
the reason why all the religions of your earth are things of 
the lip, which scarcely influence the life : it is what remains 
human, yet is human only in the highest sense, and by the 
deepest woo, that can sway your hearts as the winds tho 
reeds. 

It is scarce too much to say that such a creation was this 
which the mind of the poet had conceived, and which tho 
living power^of tho actress placed visibly before iho dimmci- 
eyes and the’ grosser intelligence of those who, without her, 
would have missed its meaning. . ■ 

There were cold cynics there whoso eyes were dim with^ 
tears ; there were frivolous Vvomen there whose tongues 
were hushed aud whose fans were still j there was a fashion- 
able ibrong, there that was forced to feel, ihatVas compel- 
led to honour, that forgot to be inane, and did not dare to 
ravil or to sneer. . ^ 

Do you imagine that a corrupt ago cannot' revere, tlyil 
an arlificial age cannot bo stirred by truth, that an abject 
n'ijc cannot ri^ic to comprehension under the compelUng 
fo/cc of genius? — you are wrong to doubt. ^ • Was it not 
ili(! vilest of the pagan ages that gave credence, and foot- 
liolcl, aiK^ teiiiii’e, to the faiths and tho philosophies of 

Even as men are to the kineof tlio fields, so is genius to 
nu n : wlieii its eyes are on them they dare not refuse to 
obey, even if they obey in fear and in hatred. * Stone it in 
the dark they will, indeed — because men are oftentimes 
lower than the beasts of stall and sty, 

When the end had come, and the pent-up eraotiohs of the 
speciators had found theii^vent in tumults of' applause, in 
thunders of homage, the triumph that she had won was no 
ephemeral glorification of a fair woman, .but was tho in- 
voluntary witness borne by a multitude to power that had 
vanquished it. * -212 
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As'irlie left the dtage for £lie litst iim^, ttie edboes of tlid 
vociferatiooB that stifi called for her, from an andience never 
weary of beUoldjng her, were yet resounding through the 
bouse. Here face was very pale ; her eyes were heavy ; on 
all her beauty there was a Iqok of languor, of exhaustion, 
of profound sadness : the forces whereby genius moves the 
people ever recoil ppon itself. 

The story of the swan’s song in death may be a fable, 
doubtless ; yet it is true in allegory of the suffering wliere- 
froni Is drawn the melodies that thrill the souls of rden. 

’Slie thmed with almost a shudder of distaste from the 
congratulations around her. • % 

* L«t me go away ; let me go home,’ she murmured to 
her friend as he stood by her. ’ ‘ I could not bear the laugh- 

. ter — the flatteir — in the room to-night.’ 

He led her almost in silence from the housCfi 
It was a still,. clear, moonlight night j above the narrow 
street on which thfe side door opened the stars were shining ; 
nt seemed strangely cool and calm after the crashing plaudits 
with which the theatre bad re-echoed. 

In that soft shadowy light her eyes met his* A quick 
shudder ran through him. * 

/ O Qod,’ he muttered half aloud, ‘ that the world and I 
were worthi^ of you ! ’ 

sigh stirred her lips as she answered him : 

* But for you wjiat could the world, havep known of me P ’ 
Her face .was white as death ; her eyes were languid with 

fatigue ; the suffering which is ever the tribute that genius 
pays for its sovereignty was upon her but as the moon- 
lignt fell on her uncovered head, with the golden*’ gleam of 
its hair, her loveliness was greater than in her proudest 
hours. He looked at her, then led her to her carriage he 
paused’ a moment irresolute, then for the first time entered 
it .also. * • ■ • 

As he sank beside her, his hands touched hers his lips 
sought hers \ he drew her to his embrace in the first impulse 
of passion that had ever escaped him. 

■ Quivering and mute, she restfd in his arms, and hid her 
face upon his breast. The iigh courage, the poetic strength, 
the eloquent pov^ers wherewith a moment earlier she had 
swayed the crowd, forsook her; and the woman whose di- 
vine gifts had" held a multitude in servitude shra^ weeping 
to him like a tired child. ’ ' * 
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The ffwift homa awept feat ttjrowgh the night, flyaiog fleet 
ta the momenta. * , . 

In the silence I conld hear the loud hard of hw 

heart ; in the dusky gleam of the lamp I could see that 
eyelida were wet with tears. ^ \ 

Brokenly, ♦breathlessly, she aobbed as a child aobs on its 
mother’s bosom. The proud; passionate strength of 
woman breaks ever thus into weakness when the nonr that 
needed the strength has passed by. He leit it have its way, 
waiting; patiently its exhaustion; but his arms pressed, 
closer and closer around her, and his kisses burned upon 
her trembling lips. * *" • 

When the carriage paused at length before her home, she 
broke from him, and fled swiftly through the leafy^^shadowy 
ways of her garden into the chamber? of the house. He 
tbllowed her rapidly into the little fragrant, velyot-hung 
room that served her as a study. > 

The lights were burning low, the air was heavy* with many 
flowers, the casements were still open to the balmy spring 
night. " • ^ ' 

She stood upon the hearth, her hands pressed upon her 
breast ; her face now deathly 'pale, now flusinng scarlet ; 
her mouth quivering with swift breathless sighs, half terror 
and half rapture ; 'her eyes dilated with* startled feaf, like a 
roused deer’s, yet lustrous with ^ unutterable t^derness, 
an unutterable glory. . * * ‘ . 

‘ Leave me — leave me ! ’ she murmured brokenly, * I am 
base in your sight — I am worthless — for ever ! ’ 

For to her pure lofty instinct, to her innocence reared in 
simplo sfern creeds, which held honour a thing that a touch 
could attaint it, it seemed to her that^he must have scorned 
her •utterly ere ever he had sought her thuq with the wild- 
jiess'of love: it seemed to her that because his kisses had 
burned thus on her, she must be debased in his eyes and 
her own for evermore. And yet with all this, beyond all 
this, there reigned over her her belief in him as the law ol 
her life, the lurer of her fate, the saviour of her "existence; 
and there stirred in her, iftiperious and exulting, the swuot, 
blind, tumultuous madness of the woman who loves and is 
loved. * 

He stood before her silent. His face was dark with 
riotous pwion held, hard in ci^rb, yet it was changed tO a 
surpassing softness and reverence. 



He stood sU^n? a while j , how^tenipted, how assailed,, his 
own heart alone ever knew' _ 

Then his hands touched her and drew her to Hm, and his 
eyes gaze^ hera. 

‘ But— as my wife ? ’ 

Those brief hrokeu words were all be said ; it was his 
Jife, his honour, his world, the fame. of bis ratje, the repute 
* of bis name, that he gave her. Groat gifts need slight 
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Within a day or two from that time he married her, by 
those special laws which can b<^ convened by gold. 

In the humility of her intense* l(JVo she had resisted him ; 
^shehad pleaded that she was not worthy ; she had entreated 
him to pause. But she could not- withstand the forde of 
his persuasion and the yielding of her own heart. And she 
became Ins wife. 

Denzil and old Margett w^erd the only witnesses of the 
marriage, and for a while no others knew it. His fortune 
was so cioge to ruin, his affairs w'ero so' deeply entangled, 
that the declaration of such a union at that moment was 
impossible. So — ^bitterly against his wilf-- he let her re- 
main on his stage a while, and the town was left in igno- 
rance of the relation that he bore to her. 

Perhaps the tie had greater swootness to them both be- 
cause thus untold; the ecstasies of passion seemed yet 
more exq.uisito' because seized from the midst of the world’s, 
brilliances and levities'. When their eyes met across the 
crowjded theatre, their secret was dearer because unprofaued 
by publicity ; when the laughter and gaiety of others wer^ 
about the^^n, their hearts thrilled at a chance word or a 
chance touch from each other, with purer rapture beeauscj 
th^ secret was unguessed. 

Pshaw ! Why need I dw^ell on what no words c.an paint 

They loved ; th^ were undivided. In that brief phrase 
the uttermost passion of life’s one perfect joy is told. 

The houEfl fled apace. The* spring grew into summer. 
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and the summer gr0w languid: with odomus heat* ybroe 
months drifted by»; months filled, for her, with colepr, wi& 
melody, with public homage, with brilliant sc^es of plea- 
sure, Avith sweet, dreamy days in tbe heart of Mbssoinilig 
woods, with liours of pie*iid eloquence and lofty triiimpli,^ 
with the Voluptuous tranceS'Of passion, and with the divin® 
risioos of love. • • 

The last niglits came, on which alone the public would 
over behold. her. With the height of summer th® theatre 
closed : she loved the ai’t which she followed; but his wilJ 
was her law, and he had forbade Tier ever again to give the 
loveliness that was bis it) the eyes oC^a^ multitude. To gtj 
seaw^ard awhile ; to wander in those southern and eastern 
lauds of which her bright fancy had dreamed, and wTiilst 
absent, to let tbe knowledge of his marriage* bo given to 
iho wosld, was the future he promised her : there wore 
now . -X nights left betwixt that promise and its fulfil- 
ment. 

On one of those nights there came to tho royal place irr 
the theatre a woman who*took her seat there as though she 
were in truth a sovereign, her bosom ^nd ‘her hair biasing 
with the deepest lustre of sapphires, her fan flashing thou- 
sands of small diamonds in the light each time it stin^d 
her groat, slumbrous, brown eyes watching the stage 'in- 
cessantly w'itlra scornful laughter just stealing under their 
heavjr amorous lids. To and from her box there passed 
continually half the ‘ gilded youth ’ of the town ; at the 
back of it, timidly hiding in the shadow like a chidden child, 
was a boy of ruddy cheek and simple air, who started now 
and again like a shy frightened hare ; none noticed *him ; 
all passed liira ; he was her husband. 

- I shuddered as I saw; it was the same face that bad 
glowed from the canvas o£ the Cl^opatre. 

Sho spoke’ little : people would have said that she wa^ 
devoted to the. stage. She sat there almost motionlofcjs, 
gorgeous in the glare, nothing moving but those great dusky 
sleepy eyes,* that glanced hither and thither over the bouse 
under their drpoping^lids. 

Many present knew that her thoughts must be with fee 
time when she, who sat there in her pomp and pride, Imd 
sboi^nher half-nudo«beauty to the populace in the lowest 
pastime of the mime. 
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I .a1on« knew tkat h«.lhougT»ti »>jgW dTtR back to a 
still further season, when sbo who sat there, WTetOd with 
iowels that^were heirlooms, had edried the stepollmg players 
of the Tillage-hooth their spanglfB and their Mwgaws. 

Whenever Gladys was upon 'the .stage this one 
never withdrew her eyes from it, and they lost tbeir 
iatiffhter, tfud grew cold, intent, atudioiis. 

Wider contrast she oould.scarce behold to hemlf any. 
where o« earth. Perchance she felt it, for I saw her brow 
loner, and her ted full lijjp tighten as though with a quicker 
dz*awn bteath. . it ^ 

It might be that-jshe felt — efen all others did — that before 
this lofty, poetie, soul-lit loveliness her own voluptuous 
Bplendour was hard, sensual, earthly; for, look up from the 
diamond to the planet, what will you then see ot hwven m 

For'me, I trembled as I saw that baneful presence there.' 
Looking on her ns she watched thus, I thought ot a 
•Blittering, jewelled, ruby-orbed snake, reared motionless to 
watch the ^ace of a lithe-limbed,*Boft.eyed, and unconscious 
antelope— motionless, but ready to strike. ^ 

‘Did you see that womans eyes upon mer Gladys 
murmured as they drove homeward. ‘ She whom they say 

wa8“ChSop&tre?”’ , . i • 

‘Tos, I saw them, ’he answered simply. 

There were things in his life that he loathed,— new that 

^*^That night in her sleep she moaned with a restl^s feat 

and awoke trembling.- , i.’ n 

‘ -I dreamed of that woman ! she cried ; of that woman . 
‘My love, my love,’ he murmured, ‘ what can harm you, 

dreaming or waking, whilst I Ihe? ’ . .• i. 

And she sighed softly, and fell asleep agayi on his heart,— 

'^O^the following night he did pot come into the theatre 
ak usual; she drove homeward immediately that the f reat 
nlay ended. She seemed anxious at his absence, toe more 
L because she bad not seen him since the noon of the ^y ; 
and she eat awhile in her chamber, feeling sleepless end ill 

ni g ht was veryli#; the casement stood wide open, 
out oa to a mass of moonlit myrtie and ayrmga 



leaves; the heavy seeafes of deWWen theses easa^^eup from 
.the gardeP below; it was so still that all the starlit p^aoe 
of some hill*sheltered couatry inkht have stre^h^aroahd, 
rather tliaa &e Ooantlesa roofs of ft great cit 3 ?»^s faehioiiahle 
outskirts* ^ ‘ 

She sat beside the window ; the white tblds of some loose 
neglige floating about her; her rich- hair lying on her 
, shoulders, gleaming to a dusky gold in the low lamp4ight ; 
her throat and chest half bare as the wind stirred her dress ; 
her eyes looking out on to the dajk, dewy, still night, with 
those dreams ip them that only the happy dream. And her 
happiness was to her still a thing so breathless^ so strange, 
so entrancing. * ^ . 

A church-clock somewhere without tolled midnight. As 
the last stroke sounded through the hot summer hush. of 
the darkness, a man’s sfep came up the stairs ; the door 
opened, and he entered the chamber. She rose and went 
to him, with that beautiful flush and radiance which over 
came^n her face at his presence ; and in his embrao# therw 
was a.strange strength of passion rather like that of severe- ' 
ance than of meeting, 

‘ What has chanced ? * she aslred quickly,* with the swift 
instinct of love, looking upward tp his face, which had lost 
somewhat of its habitual colourlessness and calmness, and 
had warmth, and unrest, and almost eagerness upon it. 

His eyes gleamed darker, and his lips quivered a little as 
he answered her : 

* This, my love,-?;that I am rich once more ! * ' 

Her own eyes grew full of a tender surprise, 

‘ Once more ! But you have been so alv^pys, surely P * 

He smiled. 

* “ My child, I have been nearer to ruin than I cared to 
fell you, or than I care to remember now. For some years ' 
past I have had the worst sbrt of poverty, Grkdys,— the 
poverty of a man who has rank to uphold, and self-indul- 
gcnci' lo satisfy, and who has dissipated his heritage in 
pleasures which have palled on .him*, though he cannot *yet 
bring himself to break with them. 1 have been as near 
ruin as a fnan may be whose good name has not been lost 
or jeoparded. But there is no need^ think of it now; I 
am rich once more. 1 can commafpthe world for you! ^ 
Shefooked at him still in wonder: to her he had ever 
seemed even as e god in power and in possession. 
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‘Wbat is your joy, But for tbe world, ---it i« 

here for me,* she t^nswered him softly; and sld pressed hk 
baud to her breast^ aud bowed her head and rested her lips 
upon it. ' • , . ^ ^ ^ 

.He was silent; touched to passioggte, dumb emotion. 
This man, whom his world believed indifferent to all tender- 
ness, and callous to all devotion, felt a' measureless grati- 
tude to this creature who loved him for himself alone. 

^ All other women I have known would have had but one 
thought^how much my riches may be ! * he muttered as he 
drew her to the couch beside the open caseniont, and sank 
down himself beside her. 

* How lovely you are ! * he murmured, as he moved back 
the heavy masses of her hair and watched the soft night 
wind stir amongst her dress, and drew her arms about him 
whilst he fold the history of his nbw-born wealth. 

The tidings had come but that day to him. A distant 
relative, old and childless, had left to him the whole accu- 
emulations of a penurious and solitary life; utterjy un- 
looked for, undreamt of, because the dead man was of 
another branch of his family ; one which had ever been at 
variance with the elder ami loftier house. * Because he is 
the head of my race, and* because ho never sought me, 
noticed me, even knew me, therefore I bequeath, etc.,' ran 
the strange testament ; and the bequest was one, in lands 
and in gold, to place him amongst the richest and most 
Powerful of his Order. 

•To all men such sudden heritage is swpet ; to him, at this 
moment, it was precious, far beyond its actual and social 
w^orth. He could not utter his thoughts to heis for he had 
never let the pfiantom of the world’s scorn come before her 
glad and innocent eyes ; he had never let the shadow of the 
world’s wrath fall aci'oss her sunlit, flower-sown path. But 
none the less himself did be* know that it would need all 
the force of the fulcrum of wealth, all the massive weight 
of a»great dignity ‘and a great position, to cpmpel from the 
world to her that world’s honour without w^hich both her 
life* and his own would be poisoned and incomplete. * 

yor, to the man who is proud and of pure lineage, it is 
not enough that he may know the innocence of his wife to 
be without soil ; it is veiy breath of his life, that it 

should be unassailable by living lie or by dead rumour, and 
unapproachable as the stars on high. And, sooner or later, 



',fcbe wpman who leama that she bias beau sttspoetai by tha 
srorld will learn that, however Seep Ijcr hu$baEcl*B l6ve, ojr 
however imperishable ‘his trust there Js oue galled wouud 
in his strength ' by which a passiug touch can forcJ his 
haughtiest pride to wince. 

l|e kuew this ; slli did not * i a 

She could not comprehend, the source of this vivid re- 
joicing which moved him at these tidyigs of his splendid 
inheritance ; 'but she rejoiced with him, in ^^1 the sweet 
instinctive sympathies of love. And yet that ‘humility, 
which is ever the companion of such love as hers, filled her 
with a vague sad sense of some unworthinesa, of some 
unfitness, for such fortunes as his were. 

* Perhaps it is not well that 1 should be your wiJS? ’ she 
said softly, whilst her face grew pale and her breath grow 
still, before that first shadow of a great unknown foar. 

‘ My people were poor aud obschre ; and I have followed a 
])ublic art for gain ; and when I cease to pursue it, as you 
desire, I'shall have nothing of my owm. !• should not have, 
been your wife ! There are so many women, great, beaiiti* 
ful, noble, worthy of your name ; will you never wish that 
gne of them — ? I can only love youf 1 have nothing dso to 
give ! ’ 

He stayed her words with his kisses. 

‘O, child ! Cannot you see that, with wealth and the 
world mine, such love is all, lacking, that I need? My 
God! how can I declare to you my pride in you? ,HoW' 
shall I make you believe what greatness and; what purity 
your genius, your loveliness, your nature, your mind, wdll 
bring to my raco aud my name ? Stay but throe days more, 
Gladys, and the world shall aco in what estimate X hold 
these, in what hoiiour I hold you.’ 

She sighed, with a deep content. 

‘But will the world honour you for it ? ’ she askefi him, 
with that dim and wistful sense of soirio unlitness in her- 
self that had but newly touched her, and was still so 
shadowy and so slight. 

‘ It mall^ my darling.* * 

In another hour the memory returned to her that, ere he 
answered .her, he hesitated for a moment ; and that, as he 
answered her, his eyes darkejmd and his brows contracted, 
as whl^tlio resolve to encounter, to coinpel, to van(iui6h. 
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Bat in tbnt mottient lieatd tbe asEuranee i^ven | 

fibo only felt tbe^claap of his ams and tho touclrof his lips. 

She.rosted against him long in, the deop, swoet, •stillness 
of a joy, too sure and too perfect to be broken by ii^rords. 

Once only she roused hefself and sMie. 

‘Shall 1 knew your* friends — your^sister — then?*- sho 
asked, with that happy liglit playing in her eyes*- as she 
lifted them to his in the soft obscurity of tb§ night. 

* I hone so, love/ • 

Bui 1 heard a short, impatient' sigh from .him as ho 
spoke ; and I knew that in his heart he was full sure that 
never^ would Us -sister's baud .take hers in welcome and in 
friendship. 

He was silent some time, his touch absently caressing 
tho thick and gleaming waves of her hair. He had too true 
a manhood in him, and too haughty a temper, not to be 
ready to proclaim his honour of her to tho world with all 
widest and highest publicity, and not to feel, mih passion- 
'•ate sincerity, that* pride in her — in her innocence, and her 
loveliness, and her genius — which he had avowed. Bat to 
every man it is bitter^o know that the creature he delights 
to honour will be refused all honour by the world ; to every 
man does it strike homo, with a hateful pang, that the 
bearer of his name, the owner of his rank, the motlier of liis 
children, should be breathed on with the breath of libel and 
of imputed shame. 

He knew the world too well not to fully appraise the 
cruel force of its incredulous contempt, its merciless cen- 
Bare ; he had lived in it too long not to fully foresee tho 
humiliations and insolences which it would be beyond all 

E r of his to avert from the woman whom he loved. 

time, indeed — and riches— he might be able to compel 
for hep the lip homage of social respect, and to unclose for 
her the doors of the palaces of his order. But he knew 
that the work would be long— toilsome— and in the end but 
half accomplished. * 

For^he knew that slander, having once seized on a fair 
name for its prey, does never altogether loose it ; but, 
slumbering for a score of years, will yet, when it looks 
dead, J»avo power still to lift its bydra head, and sjpit poison. 
And BO he sat thfere,>hQughtfiil, weary, and half sad ; yet 
with a thrill of old, daunlless^chivalrio gladness in him, 



beeatise to him it now been giveivio sKow, at ie^st in 
the world’s sight, how high in honour ho b«4 holtt 

this life timt truetod him with so supremo a faithf , ^ 

MorooTor, ofd aspirations stirred in him; old dreams 
arose. 4^ 

Sitting there in the still summer night, witii the light of 
the shSrs oti the leafage without, ai.ul looking down into 
those deep, tender, soiil-li{ eyes, old fancies of his dohd 
yputh came him. With gold, ‘ the compeller of men^’ all 
things seemed possible to him. His wealth would be vast ; 
his ambition might keep peace with it"*-a^ofty and pure lira* 
bition, seeking the wdfare and not the sulfrage of inen t 
' seeking to rule and not to use them. ^ 

Of pleasure he had known every sense and satiety; of 

E assion be had known every fury and folly ; of the world he 
ad known every bitter and every “ beguilement 5 a brief 
while ago his life had been tired, ruiufd, reckless, exhausted ; 
but now— now in this soft midnight houpiof summei^the 
fair And noble dreams of his boyhood returned to him| aud- 
it seemed to him that to give them fruition yet lay in his 
gifts and his destinies. 

• You are thinking ? * she said, looking up at him whilst 
her.arins were about his neck. He smiled, and drooped his 
lips to hers. ‘ ' * 

‘ Yes. I am thinking of the future this day— and you — 
have given me.’ 

And I believe that those dreams abode with him in his 
slumber ; for ever and again T saw a smife come on his face, 
as he slept, where the moonlight fell in upon^it through the • 
dewy foliage that half hid the casement. 

Ab, Ood, that from some sleep men never awakened ! 

Early on the morrow he left her, compelled by some 
exigencies of his new possessions to be absent in the north 
two days. 

There- were but three nights more of her public career. 
He would fain have shortened even these ; but the interests 
of many were involved, and with the true soul of the artist 
in her, she parted from her world of art with pain and almost 
with unwliliin^ess ; and she clung to these few reipaining 
hours in which alone the gjmius m her would ever utter 
itself to the multitude, and, feel and use its powers. 
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He fettled that it^would Ife impossible for him to return 
before midmght of the eeoond day at earliest. He left hea^ 
with sin|[ular reluctance, with longing tegret, even for so 
short an absence. . 

Towards the close of •tbdF day she sat alone in her little 
library ; without there was all the glow of a summer evening 
at. seven o’clock, but .within thp violet hues of th# room 
seemed like twilight. She sat lost in thought ; a smile and 
a flush iow and then crossing her face at s(fthe memory ; 
her bcoh had fallen to the floor ; her head was bent ; in her 
bosom some little Scarlet love-roses were fastened. 

She did not hear the sound of steps without ; she did not 
even hoar the soft slow unclosing of the door, and the sweep 
of a woman’s robes over the velvet of the floor. Lost in 
thought, the deep, sweet, visionary thought of a lovo that 
is half- earthly, half-divine, she did not even feel that she 
was no more alone. • • . 

The woman pifiused and looked at her, herself unseen. 
•Her great, brown, Slumbrous eyes glittered like jewels; her 
ruby mouth curled with a cmel scorn; her teeth sot 
slightly, like ah animal about to spring.' I knew her — ^thus 
Mhd I seen her, though then obscure of beauty as a diamond 
still dull in its bed pf quartz, look thirstily on the tawdry 
treasury of the pedlar’s pack; thus had '1 seen her in all 
the haughty insoJenoe of her shameful pomp when she had 
sat in her amber-hung casement, and mocked the poor, 
lowly, stainless life^whose innocence and sublimity offended 
her. 1 

8he stood quite still, looking, looking, with the heavy lids 
dropped over her eyes; she was attired for some festival of 
the coming night 5 jewels glanpcd at every point upon her ; 
a gold-hued, tropical bird was fastened against her breast, in 
its beak a flower of diamonds ; with that scorn upon her 
mouth, with that gleam beneath her lids^, with' some gold- 
lined tissue, light as mist, about her, she seemed to mo to 
burn with an insuiferablo brilliancy through the dusk as 
a tiger’s eyeballs may flame through the darkness of an 
eastern night. . 

Suddenly Gladys felt, rather than heard or qgw; felt 
that she was watched, and was no more in solitude 1 she 
started, turned her head, and fiiprang to her feet, erect* 

For the moment she was speechless in surprise; for the 



moment this woman V face wa|^stfang 0 to ber, tdtting no 
tale, brhi^g no bistorr, ^ / 

. A?ic4 Bare smiled ynOre sbo stood. She bad oome nn- 
announced, unaccdmpjanied ; admitted doObtless, through 
some bribe of her gold, or aom^wo that her rank carried 
with it. ^ ^ • * . , 

* You know me ?’ she said carelessly, ‘ I know you. We 
arc both on the world^s stage.* 

Grladya ga:?od atjier.still silent with amaze ; remembrance 
of the sole history that she. had heard tangled with this 
woman’s name returning slowly through the confusion of 
her shattered .thoughts. 

‘I know yoif thus much,’ she answered, her clear pure 
tones striking across the harsh voice of her questioner as 
Iho note of a silver bell may strike across the dissonant 
‘clangour of brazen cymbals. ‘Thus much, — ^that your 

E resence only is a dishonour. Why do you bring it 
ither ? * 

Avice Dare laughed aloud, with caustic insolent ease, and , 
for answer sank on to a couch by the hearth, and leaned her 
elbow on her knee, her chin upon her hand, in indolent 
action of familiarityj ^ 

‘Dishonour/r’ arc you a fool ? P am what all women 
would give their lives and souls to bo, — ^now. I came to 
look at you, — stand more to llm light, — so ! you are haud- 
Bome enough ! ’ 

G-ladys stood erect upon her own hearth, the last glow of 
the sunset falling upon her ; her hand rested on the marble 
shelf, her eyes were dilated with a deepening amazement 
half touched with loathing and with fear, 
she deemed this woman mad. 

‘ AVhatever be your errand, — say it and depart,’ she made 
answer. ‘Though you now were an •empress, not less 
should I hold your life infamy.’ 

Avice Dare laughed once more; with one hand she" played 
with the diamond in the moulh of the bird, on the other she 
seated her chin, whilst her. slumbrous, ruthless glances 
searched^ out every trait of face and of form, of limb mid of 
feature, m the living loveliness that faced her. 

‘ My errand is to look at you,’ she said curtly. * Well, 
you are beautiful, though not in my fashion. You are a 
genius, they say. What use is that? I had only good- 
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wet. 


looks and 800' where I BB)! G-ffliiua! what to 

ms care for likot? If you were m 
ftoVh you had all Ihe gemus of h^ven md hell, what 
would it serve you P You might die .ui a gutter. 

The'voice of Gladys, withitsproud serene utterance, rang 

hi. t. tdi ». thi. f , I* ^ 
while. I know nothing of yo^ save that you ha^ J®®? 
who dostroyed the lives and the souls of men j 1 desire to 

know ao jnore. I only bid y<m gos -ri+lm mnrA 

Avice l)are laughed aloud ; her eyes glitter^ vn^.a 
sinister and savage meaning under the weight of their blue- 

DeAro^^eli^eB and souls od mon— know no more of me 
than that ! Pshaw 1 what is that more than to know m^ 
a! ^romim? You speak fine and fair. I neyer did eith^ 

I am a dullard at their hearteand thmr 
no such fool but what I JS 

. fools and what beasts they are : maddened by.the 
lips and the white of our skins ; ready to 
" anv devil, if we will only be theirs when they criw^for us , 
iineine away all their gold, and their youth, and th<nr good 
Sto S wo may spurn them, or kick them or kill them 
a^Cr Choice goes. So think, -sometimes. Itlunk^mt 

fools and what beasts they are. • There is your lover ho 

"^TheSromadys grew suddenly vvhitoas death ; she 
pressed one hand to her heart unconscious.y, crushing the 

’'"‘Will you go?' she. said, calmly still, whilst her tooth 
were tight sW ‘ Or you will force mo to summorf my 

'"ASeDlrelmnt Ward, the goldenbirdglo^ng^^^^^^ 

thf diamond-in its mouth shining with rosier light, the 

newst Tor Kas only when Ilefthim-left him because 

he was well nigh a S Sto S 

' having no talent-it was only then that be gave m ineatro 

to you.’ 

Mhood the word unconsciously in the stupot of amaw 



witlf wbicl) t3u9 womim'B w(»?ds lmd stifled her. Seme rattle 
.fihaije of Boiiae hideous trutli, that loomed out fSrt&m the ^looBp 
cf hidden years, was all she had vision left to see. 

. * His,^ — surely his, — what of that f * retorted the shllen, 

sootog, vkfconous voice, which in its momeiTts of paswloii 
lost all the finer and purer accent of tuition, and lapsed into 
the rude and homely ^ words of its birth-tongue ^ Mis 
theatre I , You knew that well enow.. It hare always been 
his toy, to set up his fancy of 4jhe hour in, and makp the 
gabies of the world run and stare to see a thing of wonder 
in his mistress. H6*s had it now. a nviny year ; and heVe 
never had one as good in it as me, though he chosa to dftlH 
and gibe me, 'and to say as I could only do the 'dancing. 
You were a girl be found *in the streets, 1% heard ?— 
selling flowers and starving P And you’d a pretty faoe^ 
and he took a liking to it ; and he made a— lady— ^f you f 
It’s his way; and it pays too. . Nought draws like a hand- 
some face to the stage. You are au artist, they say, and 
God kupVs what ; I never did nought but dress and dance. 
But the town was mad about me as you. So was he. 1 
pillaged him pretty* well j but they do say as how you have 
ruined him out-and-out. A playhouse is apretty toy eifoui^h ; * 
but it beggars men quick — when we help too ! You live 
very quiet, and proud, and innocent like, they say. Well, 
it seems to pay you high that way ;* but you chose to talk 
about “ infamy ” a second ago. Now I h^ve been honesti 
at least ; while you — ' . * " ' 

Her laugh filled up the pause ; more brutally than by jest 
or gibe. 

Gladys stood erect ; her hand clenched on tho marble ; her 
face blanched with a mute breathless disgust; her Jip? 
dumb in her defence. An unutterable horror had seissed 
her ; in one instant all the truth, so.long screened from her 
with such tender hands; was laid bam to her sight as the 
flash of the lightning lays bare the abyss. 

Ear the moment she was speechless ; her heart betifc with 
a slow sickening effort-that seemed to drain all strength from 
her limbs and all life from* her veins*; her eyes lost sight ; 
her ears lost sound ! a deadly faintness held her in its bonds. 

Avice Bare watched her with a sleepy voluptuous cruel 
pleasure ; even as in the old time gone I had seen her watch 
the lingering torture of a high-couraged, luminous -<>yed 

• 3m ' 
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Moo^t eaug]^t in ^ trap hi a gr^n^be^cheii botlgb, and 
struggling passionately for fre^om, all through the hour^ 
of a ourruug thirsty sumiher day, till death released it/ 

* Tour eyes look strange.; is this news to you P ’ she said * 
coldly. ‘ Ignorance is odd enough, surely. If it is not his 
gold^ihat you live on, whose is it? Does gold grow, like 
your roses? Tou were a beggar, without broad, without 
nome, without a hope in the wotld; yet when you were 
lifted up into richea and edSe you never askod whence the 
weaUh cjame that did it I Faugh ! vrhat liar durst tell any 
baby such a fable as*tbat ? ’ 

The foul word roused her hearer like a dagger’s thrust ; 
the sickly faintness passed away ; the blood rushed to her 
face in a bright passionate flood ; her eyes flashed fire ; her 
whole form grew instinct once more with strength and gra- 
cious pride. « * . 

‘ Silence ! Silence ! * she cried, wdth calm contemptuous 
command. ‘ What my life is, matters not to you. It can- 
not come for . judgment to your vile imaginings. Go, and 
let me forget, if 1 can, that lips so foul as yours have 
ever dared to breathe to mo the name I honour only second 
tomiy God’s.* 

For one moment the low brutal nature of her antagonist 
was awed and cowed before the grandeur of that noble sim- 
plicity, the purity of that perfect faith ; for one moment 
she in whom womanhood was but a base and venal infamy, 
saw by one fleeting vision how great by the divinity of love 
can womanhood become; 

With the next instant, the evil in her scoffed to scorn 
that one relenting impulse. 

It has been wntten that, there is not one man without 
some gleam of tenderness and pity ; it is not written that 
there is not one woman. 

Her dusky, sleepy eyes flashed with a sudden stupid 
wondej. 

‘ Is it true ? * she s^id curtly:; ‘ true, as some say of late, 
that y ou be his wife ?** 

Gladys answered nothings but her face spoke; Where 
she stood, with her hands crossed upon her breast, and her 
eyes gazing against tho sunset ^ight, there was mor§ elo- 
qutjnco than lies in words ii| that fearless dignity, in that 
conscious gladness qnd glory of a life which know itself 
on© with his for ever. 
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. Dare MghiS giiawiilg wfth Ber Mhj Hp the 
diamond which the bird bore. 

^^^o-ho !" you hafe done wOrse by him ihitn ever .1 did ! *. 
abe med, her hard exultant voice ringing through the soft 
sweet silence of the chamber ; '* 1 have done it by jmbthor^ 
it*s true. But dupe is a witless lad, too great a fool ijo 
know what honour is. But jours! — Nay, hear lUa out. 1. 
havb little to say, but 1*11 say that., I know him right well : 
he*B a fool in his gifts, and a devil* in lys pride, lake enow 
you’ve drawn him on to give you oven his naime, out of 
pity. But maybe you’ve never thought how, you’ve -iiljed 
his pride in him for ever and* aye. Do you know that the 
woinen*of his rank would no more come nigh you than nigh 
me ? Do you know that his world will say he has marrIM 
his mistress, and that your sons will be taught, soon or 
late, to blush for their mother? Do youJenoW tli^t to live 
with you he must give up his order; and that; thpiigh you 
mky carry its title, you will nbver pie‘t‘ce*mto its ranks 
I tell you the truth j I’ve ’done the liko myself. , But I’m a * 
** vile woman,” you know ; you — you’re an angel of inno- 
cence 1 Wei), you may be; you’ve a fair face, I see ; and 
you hold yourself rarely and loyally. But look you h#re. 
When, through you, he is the scorn of friends and the jest 
of fools ; when for you he gives up his old world, and his 
own race ; when by you he has children who can be taunted 
^ by . schoolmates with your name ; whou for you he lives 
beggared, restless, halt* obscure, shunning the ©yes of the 
world because of the staiu the world thinks that it sees on 
lus scutcheon ; then he will find little choice, I fancy, be- 
tween my “infamy” and your “innocence.” You are his 
wife, no doubt ; your eyes say so, tbough you stand dumb. 
Well, he will never tell it to you, because he is a gentleman 
born; but as. sure as he lives, so sure will the day come 
when in his soul ho wdll curso you for .the selfishness that 
you cloaked in purity, for the cruelty tjiat you masked in 
love. I am a bad woman ; yes, but 1 was never soljase to. 
him as you ! I only took his gold; I never stole Ms name^ ’ 

Then, without another word, she passed across the cham- 
* ber, ihe gleam of her golden tissues flashing on the gloom. 

On the threshold she paused ope moment/ the brutal 
smilo gleaming on her full red Kps. 

“We go to see you act to-fiight ; you will scarce be at 
your greatest, I fancy 1 * 2 m? 
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And the door cloied on i^er eW iiard looekeij of jojlen. 
Jaugliter. 

(S-iadyi! stood erect on her own hearth,*^ A najite, breath- 
less, numbing horror stole over her face, and blasted the 
light from her eyes, mi drained the life from her veins. 
She gave no cry. noj^; she did not move; her eyes still 
looked out steadfast at the light; and yet, ah, Oodi to see 
thaA horror in her face was to behold* death seize a living, 
happy, sinless creature in the drat fair radiance of its 
beauty^ in the first sweet summer of its years I 

Eight of the evening chimed softly through the silence. 
It was the season when the world claimed her. She had 
flung herself on her knees beside her couch, and still 
kneSed there with her head bowed upon her arms, though 
more than an hour had drifted by since the words of her 
destroyer had ecHbed through the stillness of that peaceful 
place. At the sound of the^chimes she started, and rose to 
<^ber feet ; she was white as marble ; her breath came in slow 
agonized labour; her eyes had a bewildered tearless terror 
in them, 

So brief a while before, a rapture so perfect bad environed 
her^a passion so shadowless had entranced her ; and now— 
the whole force of a hideous truth was round her like a web 
of fire. 

She knew that in the world^s sight she Was a thi^ dis- 
honoured, and that the reflex of such dishonour was tfie sole 
dower that she had brought her husband. 

‘To have harmed him —to have harmed him— 0, my 
God ! * That was the sole cry that was wrung from hen 
Before her sight, like an abyss on which the lightning plays, 
there spread all the depths of rnfamy on which she, un- 
. witting, had stood in joyous ignorance so long, and all the 
undreamt-of wealth of pity, tenderness, and countless gifts 
that she had owed to him. 

All things were *bared* before her; she saw herself, the 
^creature of his alms, the beggar enriched by his mercy, the 
d^tor kept in blindness because vision would have shown 
her all her debt. She knew now why all the women of his 
race had held aloof from her ; she knew now why the jSsur- 
uuce of the world’s honqur had hesitated on his lips, and 
his promise of it been, not confidence, but defiance. Even 
I I in her ignorance— even when she bad deemed herself the 
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af ii^r &ttie| tnd the gainei* of her jgoM— ehe hi!»<i 
Raid ever in her soul, * Wbat Raali I irender thee, O yriacely 
giver? ^ deemin^lb’at tiie worid could never holS* fit pay- 
ment to him. But now — ^uow— she bdield the p*^ in aU 
its nakedness; and now she knetf ^likewise that heir only 
reoomjpense to him was to take to him, in marriage, the im- 
puted shame wherewiUi the world had laden her I With 
all the sweeping cruelty of bitterest truth, ^the words of her 
- enemy had scourged her, till they cut the’ living flesh of her 
bared heart. 

Without a thought that was regret, without a dream that 
was fear, without a vision of dishonour that could ever taint 
her, .of repentance that could ever assail her, she had lived 
her radiant life until this hour. And now— now^jphe knew 
that though she should live to the extremest yeats of a^e, 
she could never undo the* evil wherewith she had paid him 
back his good. 

Baser and more self-steeped mttures would hut have seen 
that, come what would, her own place as his wife was 
yond challenge and beyond change. But to her the know-» 
ledge that the wrong wrought to him could never be undone, 
tlK)ugh ever so passion^ely he should crave his freedom — 
though ever so wearily he should lament^ his loss — wSs aft 
agony greater than any woe or martyrdom she ccmld herself 
have borne. . • • , 

* If only he were still free ! * she cried aloud in her tor* 
ture. *lf only, I could be his servant — ^his mistress — his 
dog— so that the world should honoiXT him still 1 * 

For to her, in the deep humility of her passionate grati- 
tude, it deemed that there was nought in herself to recom- 
pense him for his surrender to her of his honour and his 
troth : to her, in the high, pure, stainless creeds of her old 
grave poetic race, it seemed that to have lived uppn his 
gold, though * all unwittingly, and to have been libmled by 
his world, though all unrightfully, took* from her for ever 
all fitness tO‘ the place and to the name of his wife. 

She was hut a child, still; she was a poet, she had 
the pride of lofty creeds, she had the self-abandonment of 
a love that was absolute in its idolatry; she -saw no- 
thing, felt nothing, heeded nothing, save that she was 
shameful in the sight of the wgrld, and that she had paid 
a measureless debt only by aeceptunco of as measurviess 
a sa^xrifice. * 
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iOhe folded^er in itii po^ik^otts m 

fire folded &buce. ^ Tfao fkought timt she hud dishonoiu^ 
him--Hdi^oaoured him J — sh«; who woulflAftve giren up her 
youog fife to any torture or to any de^th, to epare to him 
one moment’s pang, to save to him one breath of scorn ! 

It may be, that ^if In this beur his voice had fallen 
on her ear, his kiss had touched her li]^, this paroxysm 
might have passed, this horror might have unloosed her. 
But he was absent : there were none near to counsel or to 
soothe ; she was alone with all this brutal truth that rose 
before her, all this sense of irrevocable ruin brought on 
him by her love. 

Ana in such an hour she could not reason : she could 
only suffer : — suffer those tortures of hell which on earth 
Only come to the innocent. 

, # * '* . • # 

The eighth hour sounded. 

She started to her feet. She know that the public waited 
her. 

* 0 'God 1 I cannot go ! * she murmured * I cannot ! ’ 

Her head fell on her breast ; her white lips gasped for 
air ; the crushed roses fell on the ground — dead. 

But that moment passed. She had the courage of the 
soldier j the endift’ance of the martyr. Such women have. 
It was the fulfilling o£ his appointed place; it was ilio 
execution of his appointed duty, 

On.a side-table near there stood a flask of rich amber- 
tinted wine, that ho had left there in the early day. * By 
sheer instinct she poured it forth, and took Jeep draughts 
of it ; it Nvas rarely that she ever touched wine; its stimu- 
lant revived the warmth in her veins, quickened the dull 
uncertain beating of her heart, restored her for the hour 
to strength and consciousness. * 

^ She shall not see me fail,’ she muttered in her teeth. 
' She shall see what force his love and honour give.’ 

Then she rang and bade them tell her people, she was 
ready, and went, with a calm step and all her old grace of 
beanng, to the carriage that already waited at the accus- 
tomed hour, I followed her ; she was not sensible of my 
presence. 

The horses flew like thp wind; it was alceady late; I 
looked up at her face in fear and trembling : it might have 
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been cut in marble^ uq atHVao a^lopi^loaft/ 

Her eyes' still bold 'that look of breatMeiw pain, and bei? 
heart beat so loudly that I could hear t6e throb^ of its 
heavy and irregular pulse above the sound of ^he horsea^ 
hoofs, and ^ the niauifold and confused noisea of the bw 
streets. 

The simple gold of the inamage ring was hidden under 
a weight of other jewelled circles on her slender hand ; #h© 
drew the jewels from it, and looked at it with a strangs 
passion, half glory and half horror. 

It was the sign of lior honour amidst women, it wim 
true ; but none the less did if seem to her the sigh of his 
bondage, of his sacrifice, of his degradation in thekight of 
the world- ,, 

^They must not know ; they must never know,* she mur-r 
mured: and she put back over it the gemmed rings that 
screened it from others* eyes. 

What she would do in the future she knew not ; she only 
vaguely felt that never, by the derision of the world for , 
him, should the honour of the world be purchased for herself. 

• The carriage flew through the lighted town, in which the 
glare of the ga^ crossed the lingering light of the glad 
BLi’mfner evening. 

’It paused before the familiar place where the W’orld waited 
for her. 

‘ If they see that I sufter, they will say evil orhnn,* she 
muttered half aloud ; and the meditative calm came back 
into her eyes; her colourless mouth wore a proud resolve; 
her head was lifted witli a haughty grace ; as she passed the 
people in the passage to go onward to her dressing-chamber, 

I heard one stranger say to another ; — ‘Is that fair-headed 
w'oman the nctreSS ? Heavens ! — she might be an empress 
by her look ! ’ . 

It was later than the appointed hour; the house called 
for her, growing impatient ; there was not a moment to be 
lost. She robed herself hastily, and swept on to the stage 
with glow,,^^ceful, negligent dignity, whilst the homage of 
the crowd^ theatre rang out again and again in their aedat^ 
Illations of welcome. 

She looked once at the house ; therfe, true to hfer words, 
her enemy was throned ; seated laughing amidst her cour^^ 
tiers, as Faustina sat beneath the purple •canopy of the 
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steeped sands .below. 

Tlie amber tissues glowed ar^nd her, till she seemed . 
bathed in light, and the golden bird in her bosotn^eld his 
diamond in the light, ^ though irr synibol of the sole wage 
for which the wise amidst womaijjjood sell love. 

Her eyes^met those of Gladys ; they were full of the same 
meruless exultation, of the same sleepy, brutal, and volup- 
tuous pleasure. As the noble courser answers to the barbed 
cruelty qf the spur, so did the high courage of the creature 
that she tortured answer to that tigress* glance. The blood 
flushed to* her face ; strength rang in her yoice ; eloquence 
and inspiration returued to her. She played with yet more 
consummate art, with yet more dauntless genius, than the 
world had ever beheld in her. Por she played -to justify 
his love ; she played to save his honour ; .,she played, not 
for the world, but him. 

I felt a strange fear as I watched\er ; I knew not why. 

• It seemed to me that the force of her self-command was 
too great, the fever of bsr strength too^high, for the victory 
not to cogt her some faf al price ore it should utterly be won. 

And — at those times when she was no more in tne public 
sight, but waited in the solitude of her chamber, my terror 
grew : for that deathlike whiteness of her face never changed, 
and I couyi see and hear the laboured beating of her heart, 
as though the youth and vital gladness of its pulse were 
crushed and suffocated beneath the weight of deadly know- 
ledge. 

Yet still she moved with a grace so exquisite, with a 
po^er so matchless, before the assembled multitude I She 
held them entranced as even she had ^ever held them. 
When their cries rang to the roof, they were no empty or 
careless homage, but the tumultuous fury of a people moved 
to passionate and rapturous emotions. And where her 
enemy sat, with the golden bird nestled in her bosom, and 
the brutal triumph in her eyes, the eyes glanced with furtive 
doubt, and the wicked lips -curled with an uneasy smile— 
her prey escaped her ; her hate lost its sting. 

The end drew near j the strain was well-nigh over. 

As she went once more before the sight of thcvpeople I 
teiew that the ordeal would soPn be passed, the victory be 
soon ^ceomplislled, if— had strength to endure to 
the last. 
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She w^t: imd the eehoee of the ptihlio 
greeting her again rolled in ^heir muffled funder on tny ear 
where I waited in ihe loneliness of her little chamber* 

' Suddenly the door unclosed : Beltran himself entered. 
His return had been earlier than he had deem^ possible. 

He glanced round tha empty place, and left it hurriedly! 
I heard his step die away dpwn the long corridors which 
led to the public portion of the house. 

I went forth from the chamber, and stole to that familiar 
comer where I so often had tarried to watch the play of the 
stage, and the crowds of the house. He, I saw, bad passedT 
. amidst the audience, and was standing in hisf^ sister s box 
with his head bent to her. The theatre was hpshed into 
intense stillness j; some woman’s sob, some man*s deep* 
drawn breath, alone quivered on the silence ; the listening 
multitude was held m the trance of sympathy in which 
genius can hold a wprld at will. 

She was alone upon the stage;* it was that supreme 
moment ,in the tragedy wherein the woman, whom she 
portrayed, learned that the love which she had deemed divine 
as heaven was but a thing of def.olation and dishonour 

She stood erect, her hands crossed on her breast, the 
white folds falling about her limbs ; the gleam of her hair 
like light above her brow ; her eyes gazing out upon the up- 
turned faces of the crowd bdheatn her feet with a mute blind 
anguish which chilled them as though they looked on death. 

Her voice thrilled through the house with ar strange, 
sweet, unutterable passion in it that brought tears to the 
eyes of those who heard — all meaning of the verse 6he^spoke 
was lost to them, they only felt the meaning of that mugic 
of the voice, sad as tholast sigh of a dying child, passionate 
as the last look of love in eyes that never more will meet 
on earth. . 

One alone in all that vast audicnce-rpne alone, her 
destroyer — ^Icnew what* memories werp^ in her thoughts, 
what tisuth was in her Utterance, as the words of the poet 
left her lips : 

*I thc^ght to give liim lioucui', 

Liberty, fealty, peace— and all fair things 

That make men's lives divine. And, lo I ' ^ 

Tlie only dovrer that I take is aliame. 

My arms entwining him will sap his strength^ 

Hy kiss beget disgrace on him. My iove«-~ 
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The ofll^ |fift I ev0r h«d to gire— vill be 
PiehoBOUF and oorruptton m men’e sight* f 
The h 6 «k»ifa jeeF» tbehired jeste/s gibOi . 

4 And fdl the mockery and Bialison of tongnesy 
Will now hoot at him and drag down his name * 
Through the foul mire of their pubHe ways. 

And I — I— *•!, his slare, his lore, his T^fe, 

3 hall take him moral death and endlera infamy* 

, Ah,God!— » 


Tho bmth paused on her lips j tte words.were broken and 
ceased ; her gaze had fallen npon him where he stood 
fvngfidst tiiO women of his order in the centre of the lighted 
house, and in that one moment of sudden recognition the 
world about her died from her sight ; and all she saw were 
those eyes, familiar and beloved, that smiled on her. 

Her strength snapped like a bow overstrung. Her senses 
sickened and grew aull. With a faint cry she stretched her 
arms out to him, and reeled, and fell. 

The curtain sank^ igid hid her from the public siglit.* 

Through the tumult of the panic-stricken multitude there 
ran the awe of one dread murmur — ‘ death.* 

In one mopjeut he was. beside her; he scattered the 
people like sheep ; he seized her in his arms, and bore her 
through the open-doors of the supper-chamber where in 
other years thb boy-statesman had fallen dead upon the 
hearth because a woman, vile of soul, had kissed him, and 
betrayed him. 

Some fled in terror to' seek succour ; others huddled iu 
terror on the threshold j about him his friends gathered, 
helpless, horrified, aghast, afraid. 

He»iiever spoke ; but as he laid her down and threw 
hinls^ beside her, he tore aside the lace and linen off her 
bosom, and sought to feel and lister for the beating of her 
hea^t. 

Its pfiilse was still. 

He flung himself upon her; ha* called her name with 
every caress of words that passion holds ; he covered with 
his kisses her lips, her bosom, her ■ limbs : lie crushedi her 
in his arms as though iu his horror he coUld seize her and 
withhold her from the brutal ravishing of death. ’ 

The warmth of that burning embrace; the fire of those 
quivering lips, gave back for one fleeting moment a pang 
of movement to the numbed and strengtbless heart ; gave 



^B/ck *a flush mi glow of life to the laugour i^d the epld- 
ness of the feehlo blood. • 

Her eyes unclosed, and looked at him with that "perfect^ 
love which never again on eaa?th would come to hiin.^ 

‘The world need never -know it— now/ she tmirmured.^ 

‘ Kiss me once more— O G“od ! 0 love I forgive !*— ’ 

And with that prayer for pardon on her sinless lips, she 
Tcobly turned, and wound her arms about his neck, and 
drooped her head upon his breast, and sought hiS lips with 
hers. 

In that last kiss, Her last breath fled. 

• He, who so long had known no grief, and smiled at every 
pang, grew like a madman in his agony ; he drove forth 
iroin the chamber every human creature; and barred the 
door'upon them, and spent the watbhes' of the night alone 
— alone, save for that beautiful dead thuig that he had 
loved ; alone save for the gold of the heavy hair, for the 
calm of the closed eyes, for the caress of the lifeless lips, ‘ 
which stirred no more beneath his own, for the loveliness 
pi: Iho cold limbs and of the pulseless breast which thrilled 
and flushed no more beneath his touch. . • 

All through that night I saw the deadliest sight that the 
world holds ; — the' despair of a strong man. 

When, with the full light of day, his friends broke into 
the room, in terror at the silence that had lasted there 
from midliight nnto noon, they found hini stretched' tipon 
the hearth ; his head upon her clftst, his hands clonfehed in 
her loose hair, the full sun falling on her fair dead face and 
through the festal chamber of so many nights of mirth. > 
When they raised hhn they saw that her breast and hair 
were stained and wet and red — he had ruptured a blood- 
vessel, the "dark stream had guslted from his throat and . 
he Vas senseless. 


quvTm XLIL 

• VALETE. 

X have not heart in me to dictate more. 

There are. many things* that I^thbught to ’chronicle. I 
have manv adventures left untold, many portraits left un- 
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Bcieuco agreed leneth had enddenly given 
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...M'.>.%’^ “b S5ut 
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Sw^t h.. h.m ralii l« *« 8“.“^ “■' “ '*• “ 

Btands the poor-ho“9b. ^ . j 

Beltran ddeB not heed that 1 nm Ma^ uu _ 
him, follow him, guard him m hia sleep-it » enoufcla. 
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1 ask BO more. I m onl j a liaro to loTe, I 
♦not even aoek to bo loved in answer. . 

Ah! when your ^oets have painted ihe fidelity pf wdmasj, 
th^ have found its likeness on earth, per^ps,~m tlmir do|. 

fle leads the old. life in* the world. Why not P If 
men in whose hearto lives a dull, abiding gri^, whose throta 
death and death only ever will still, dfeaerted for desert or 
ocean your world of fame and of fashion, how strangely that 
world would look ! How munh eloquence would bs dumb 
in your senatorial chambers ; how many a smile would be 
missing from your ball-rooms and hunting-fields ; bow many 
a frank laugh would die ofi* for ever from your ear ; how 
many a well-knpim face would vanish from ypur^clubfliv^ 
froln your park, from your dinner-tables, from joxtc race* 
stands! . ^ . 

And how seldom it would be those that you Imd pitted 
who would go ! — ^how often- would the vacant place be*that 
place where so many seasons through you had Been and 
had envied, the gayest, the coldest^ the most Iight«bearted> * 
the most cynical amongst you 1 

Ah ! let Sociei^ he thankful that men in their bitterness 
do not* now fly as of old to monastery .or to hermitage ; for, 
did they do so, Society would send forth her gilded cards 
to the wildemesB. 

He lives the ‘old life in the old world still. He could not 
dare to trust himself to solitude. Solitude ! — sweet to the 
youth who first suffers ; to the poet who finds in his thorn- 
crown his aureole ; to the lover who is half-enamoured and 
half-proud of the pangs that devour him ; sweet to those, 
But to the man of the world, tb^the man past his youth, 
to the man whose last hope is dead with his last joy and 
last passion — solitude would be but the gate of the mad- 
house, 

He is in the world,— of the world j the great fortunes 
that have cdme to him bring the world about his feet. -The 
man who is* nobly born, and lately enriched, Ban have of the 
world what be will— pxcept happiness. . * . 

. ^ He is a man without a heart 1 ’ I heard a Biotfael 

munnur, whose daughter he would not woo. ‘A.man 
without a heart, and he has never loved. There was *a 
beautiful young actress— his wiffe, we learned later, whom 
he had driven into pubHc life to maintain himself in the 
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aayft ofMa xtik-^aiid i^he died oii hie own stage from hia* 
cruelty ] and loo^ ! Jbow utterly he has/orgottenhernow ! ’ 

. Torgotteu her ! Heartless \ „ * 

, When they**-thef who are many as tW wOes and sins of 
the earth are many-^whoni he seejts out with^unceasing 
patience, in their manifold sufferings' their innumerable 
needs, look up lU his weary passionless eyes, and bless him 
for aid^ for bread, for existence itself, given to them by a 
mercy which the world never dreams of— they know 
whether he is heartlebs. . 

, 'When, in the stillness and darkness of dilwn, I watch him 
^ pace Hs chamber, sleepless and haunted by ,a ghost that 

* will not leave 'him with the rising of th^'sun that day„or 
any d^y, in all the years to come — when I sec him fling 
himself upon his bed as the morning light streams* in, and 
se5 him writhe in his agony, whilst the groat tearless sobs 
shakfe his frame iii the torture of a memory that can never 
die w'hile he has life — I know how he has forgotten. • 

* Well— it boots little to dwell on this. 

A * vie manquie ! ^ says .the world, when it speaks of him, 
ro*calling the old fair promise of the talents of his youth. 

Is there any threnody over a death half so unutterably 
sud as that one jest over a life P * • 

‘ Manqu6e ! ’ — tlio world has no mercy on a hand that has 
thrown the^die and has lost ; no tolerance for the player 
who, holding fine cards, will not play them by the rulet^'of 
the game. ' ‘ Manquie I ' the world says with a polite snecn*, 
of the lives in which it beholds no blazoned achievement, no 
public, success. 

And yet, if it were keener of sight, it might see that thowo 
lives, not seldom, may seem to have missed of their mark, 
because their aim whs high over the heads of the multitude; 
or because the arrow was sped by too eager a hand in too 
rash a youth, and the bow lies unstrung in that.hand when 
matured. It might see that those lives which look so lost, 
SO purposeless, *B 0 barren of attainment, so devoid of ^object 
or finitfon, have sometimes nobler deeds in them affcl purer 
sacrifiecf than lies in the home-raneo of its 6wn narrowed 
vision. * Mapqme / —do not cast that stone idly ; how shall 
you tell, you look on the course of a life that seems to 
you a failure* because you do not hear its ^ lo triumphs ’ on 
the of a crowd, what, sweet dead dreams, what noble 
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Tiuii d^sifes, liv^liat wearness ‘of futile loriging^ what cou* 
ficious waste of varushed years — nay, \vbat silent arts of 
pure nobilitjr, what secret treasures of unfathoinod lore 
—may lie \^thin that which seems in your sifijht even as a 
waste land untilled, as a fire burnt out, as a ha^ without 
chords, as a bird without song ? ' 


Tliere are but three more things that I will tell you- — 
now. 

In the . spring-time of this year I was in Paris* It 
was a beautiful J^rilliant night in the height of April. “The 
chestnuts were'iult of bloom ; the air was full efxragrance; * 
there were a million stars above and a million lamjis below; 
lilacs and hyacinths filled the balconies and casements ; 
there was the sound of music and pf laughter everywhere. 

1 was curled on a satin cu*shion in on^ of the slipper- 
chambers of a great gilded house, whore all that is lavish, 
and brilliant, and desolate in the city, is Avo'nt to come. 
My friends had come thither after the operji ; one of their 
guests was a great actress, with a wondrous dark beauty, 
and the luminous oves of the East— a woman of many 
passions, of many foUics, of many ialcnts, of many caprices, 
.yet pf many virtues; a %vomaii whom they called, always 
Mariquitii. 

" After a while, the supper ended, she moved a little away 
from the table and went out onto the balcony and sat there, 
leaning her arm on the gilded rail, and glancing at the 
crowds that stirred beneath the boughs below. Ojio man 
followed lier and sat there too, away from the laughterand 
glitter within, in the cool of the night, amongst fhe white 
and purple hyacinths that filled tho place, and with tho 
quiet stars above. 

It was very still there it was late in the night, and the 
street beneath was scarcely sec^ for the leaves of the limes 
and the' hyacinth blossoms. . 

- * You do not love me, Denzil,* she said suddenly,, when 
she leaned in. the shadow, with her diamonds gleaming as 
th^ caught the rays of the moon. 

He answered her Simply, ‘No.’ 

bhe looked* at him with a curious, steadfast, dreaming 
look; ■whether slio loved him or not I never knew. They 
played at love together. 
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are &bik ! * she said at lasi^ with i ^ile ; \aud you 
are very singular ! ’ - . ♦ 

No doubt. But you may as well know iW;fears ago ! 
loved one woman so Well that I never shall love another.’ 

‘ * Ahj how like a man I you can neveof Jdve ; atod yet— you 
have a thousand passions ! ’ 

He flung bis cigarette into the street 

* What has that to do with it P Nothing 1 * 

She watched him curiously for a while. 

'Where is she ? ’ she asked at length. 

* <3 0(1 km)Wg ! If I knew, do you think I should be here f ’ 

The dark magnificence of her face pal^d iwider all the 

sqom of the answer uttered. She was used to have the 
world at her feet, and the passions of meuAt her will. 

She was quiet long then she spoke \^\}\ 

* Listen, Benzil, you write stones that the world road ; 
I will toll you one that the world never knew.* 

Ho listened listlessly, leaning against the balcony, wearily 
watching thg ebb* and the flow of the street crowd beneath, 
under the linden boughs/ within there echoed the 

noisy .laughter and the ban^il wit ; out here the stars were 
shining. 

She told him the story; it was one that I had known.. 
Bo heard indifferently, striking alight another cigar, with 
his liandsome dark head bent down in the moonlight. 

When she had told it, she drew a little amulet-case from 
her bosom — ^an old worn l^thern thing, though hung on to 
a necklace of onyx— the same case into which I had once 
seen placed, the fragment of the paper that she had found in 
the death-chamber ia the Quarter of the Foor. . 

* Here is the letter,’ she said, taking out of it a folded 
sheet torn. * I never showed it to any before. I do not 
know why I do to you. Only — see how women love.* 

He took jt indifferently still j but as he saw the writings 
he started and grew deadly pale he read it by the. white 
clear moonlight, read it to Jhe end. And as she watched 
him she trembled, and was afraid, she, the famous and fear* 
less and reckless w-oman, was afraid, with a terrible fear of ‘ 
this memory that she unmttingiy bad awakened. 

She seized his arm in terror. 

* 0 Q-od ! wbjtt, have I done ? ’ 

He looked at her with a look that she will never till her 
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day forfljSfe'tlicmgli 6he lire U the e:|:time4t yeere <rf 
age. ^ 

‘ Done, doitey Nothing that I know, only*— it wAa I who 
loved her ! * . f 

The laughter eehoeSfrom ilio suppejvrooin, the eoitnda of 
nmsic floated on the- air ; tbrougn the open window the ^ 
lights of the chainber%Iowed ; beneath the leaves the erowds 
were passing to and fro ; from within the gay ontcries, of 
the women of pleasure challenged his return : and he stoo# 
there in the moonlight ^ith the letter in his hands, only 
hearing a voiee for ever silent, only seeing a fece for evmr 
gone. 

And thus the dying words of Gertrude D’Eyne^utt came 
to him at the lasW ' 


A little while latter, more in the summer-time, leaving 
Paris itself, wo tarried a brief while in one of those chatining , 
places in its precincts that lie hidden in those woods whicn 
htill seem to echo with the careless laughter, and breathe 
out the amber perfume, and murmur with the mocking iove^ 
of the dead E%ne Galnnt. 

I was left entirely to myself, and wandered as I chose 
about tbe woods. One day 1 strolled afar ; and there 
seemed to come to me a strange familiar feeling from the 
low level meadows, the lines of poplar-trees, the fields of 
colza, and the grassy orcliards which met my sight. Gazing 
awhile, and awhile drawing in that sweet sceut of rod rich 
earth, of cool fresh air, of the breath of lowing Seattle, and 
of the hearts of unfolding spring-flowers, I knew it then^ 
It was the country of the Silver Stag. 

Beside me there was a low wall overtopped with pridkly 
golden furze ; beyond this stretched an orchard, its grass 
all unshaven and daisy filled, its old troe-stems^gray with 
the fairy-like leafage of lichens. 

I crossed the orchard, knowing it well ; here often I had 
rolled the wind-fall apples to and fro in play, and hbre had I 
often seen the homestead doves sway 'drowsily dn the mov- 
ing boughs. 

It was evening now ; the shadows were growing long j it 
was all still; there was only tbe singing of the birds; for 
who*io amongst you believes that birds do not sing after thoi 
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^ IJ^ttle in il&» Sal^ 

Xp^i^ w to tbo 1«4 of 4Jl»c ajEtd of 
bkom ; treading the ground reverentlj as the soil of ja|)lace 
hm ffven m sMtm. 

Vo ere ef er inmdiM of eueeour hosiow^edi of heepitidity 
litooeiTed ; ^here we have eaten bread there do ae ever go 
Toniieittbmn and thaukegiving; we have not learned 
yo^lbrt of <d>Iivio»j your eefenee of ru^lect ; we cannot tom 
Upon tbo that onee tended us foi^ ; we eainrot make a 
mockery # the kindlineaa that once hefrimded us : we 
otnnot emulate you ibero— wo are but doge. 

04 teidl the porch, at a table of rough-hewn wood, under 
the dld^rememb^dflign of the Silver Stag that swung above 
amjM the foliage, there sat a little group of student lads-f^ 
lads with 4u$hc3 happy faces and noisy rii^ing voices, \^ho 
trm breaking white wheaten rolls aud jostling their glasses 
tocher* 

They were served by a stout strong vi oman, with a scai’let 
kerchief bound about her black brows. Withia the chambeis 
there wws noise* laughter, strange faces, the glimmer of can- 
dles, the sound of chinking glasses. 

In the doorway there stood a burly and bearded man, m 
a gray blouse, and with a pipe in his mouth. At his feet a 
y^low terrier was worrying, and worried by, an angry cal. 

In the wide vinerhung casement of what had onco boon 
the paiuiing^room of the I'austiuc, the lattices were puslied 
hack, and there a handsome dissolute girl with a velvct-tas- 
seUed cap gn her head, mH ^eat ear-rings lu her ears, and 
a s^t!iare*cut scarlet bodice showing her bare chest, She was 
framed in the leaves aud coils of tlio vine ; and was calling 
Ubtfimd laughing back, to the jouths at the table in the 
garden. 

At aglance I knew that there were no more present in tins 
n|Ace the brave forbiddonce of vice, the sweet clear ways of 
hoiwhold service, the cheerful grace, the perfect purity, 
iJm honest kindhaoss to man ana beast, the order and the 
Quietude that had reigned beneath this roof w^hen bTadolon 
md her moliher had been sheltered by it. 

As I gased out from one of the leafy gvmy ways that 
tmyersed the garden by m many paths, there came a youths 
who bad beett smoking in a little arbour formed by lilacs 
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fbal «ely^ aWn) a }»mek «Hll9 of 

tim, and ^dad io T<dvet; I leoogOniied farm m aa liiit Iti^' 
had iMod to !&eq^t |lao« outS ia tbo fl|f litO 
IHiustine ho bad gone to Borne. " ' 

*Toa«]»li(&dl(»d beiie--«owf 'boosteed. m 

1S» saao kicM the eat off ihetavl«r,ajadoMAM, , 

‘ WlMteuHad^oDBitsP* v 

!rbe man kicked the terrier ia its tarn off tliB itooslM^ 
we be Knaweied: ‘B£iidel<m Bris? 6he is iia «eo%i(niil 
order.* 

‘And the old motber ? * 

‘ Maaon Btis P She is deiid.' 

‘ It was oa Idle death of the mother that Hadellp IMeaioe 
a nun ? ’ 

' Eh P Tea : X think so. Xhere was a day wheO Maddott 
went to Paris ; and w'as takjsn ill there ; and the old moilttr 
did not hear «hat had become oi her for weeks, for nwotW 
People were kind, bat old Manon foetted herself ineko hw 
grave. When Madeloa recovered of her fever aad left ^ 
Hospital, she found her mother dead. It VM a khoek, I 
suppose. A-uyway — she took the vows. She is a Sister of 
Charity. Her hair was quite white when she came home } 
she looked quite old ; I suppose it was the fever.’ 

He paused, and blew a cloud of smoke, and killed a night* 
moth fluttering near. 

* She is living still ? ’ the artist ashed. 

‘ Ay— for what I know. When the cholera rl^d last 
year she worked very hard, I heard, and, they do say, saved 
many : as if by a saint’s miraclo.’ 

‘ She was a saint herself,’ the painter murmured. HafA^ ' 
you the living things she caiod tor P — the birds, the d(%f ’ 

‘ The birds are here ; at least tho fouls tu’e ; ell hot 
doros. 1 wrung their necks because they made suoh a noise. 
Ibcy were very good in a pasty.’ 

‘ And the dog— Buss ? ’ 

Tlie man blew smoke into the air with a sblfon ifosmsv 
upon his bloated face. 

‘ Ho was here u hen I came. She was trying for Imwo fiW' 
him to go to the convent. But be was always how)is)|pfov 
her, and growling^t ns. SoIgotafowling-piecO,a)id<foot 
liim. He was very old, you know,— and sktrage. It. 
only safe to put him out of the way.’ 
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The nrtist tuniod from ihe porch without a word, and 
•wont down tl)o |iath, and out by the littlo gate: J stole 
away, sick at heart, back through the wood cud the 
meadows. 

From the broad, vino-hung clianibcr where the Faustiiie 
bad glowed into life, the laugh of the wanton, where she 
Jcai.ed from the casement, rang out on the stiJlnosg of 
evejiiiig ; and th.o drunken, gay shouts of tlm stufbmts 
echoed over the leafy, silent, sliadowy garden places, wliero, 
in h'/- glad and gracious^ youth, the lips of (^irlos h:id 
Tnunvtured of eternal love, and with the golden drowsy 
noons, and witli the doAvy summer nights, his dreams and 
tiers had in bedief beheld imjjeri.hrdjlc passion and immortal 
tame. 


The other day I saw ia your London a grand equipage 
sweep by me. 

^ AVitbin it, shrouded in ermine, was a woman whose broad, 
slumbering, browi> eyes gazed with a liard, e.xnltant scorn 
at the sun, as though to say, * Shine you on any more 
victorious thing than I ? ’ 

Beside her was a boy, with her look, though not with hor 
beauty; wlio, holding in his land a pAveredi whip with 
a k Tig white lash, , curled the lash round the naked shoulders 
of a little tattered child of his own years, and laughed as 
Ids i:arriago r(>lled oji, autl Fie stieet-w^aifs slirill uioati 
struck tin' air. 

liis nmtlicr laughed also ; ])ri)ud as tbo tigress when her 
whelp first tastes blood. 

The hoy -was the heir to the Mnequisate of Isla. 

t3o gn^at races decay, more foully than by poverty ; and 
when the Mob curses the Jsoble for some act of greed, of 
tyranny, or of vileiicss, ten to one that it curses its own 
kith and kin, which, by base stratagem or illicit love, 1ms 
foisted the cur’s heart into the lion’s hide. 

Truly is Avico Dare amidst those of wdiom the Teacher 
of Galilee said, ‘ A'erily they liavf* their reward/ 

Hor young lord, dull, spirit] cs.««, cowed before her look as 
a slave before^ tlie scourge, drinks deep to find the deatii 
that his stubborn strength kec])s at bay ; and meanwhile 
grants all she wills to one whom he has learned to fear with 
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tlio keenest emotion of which his feeble nature is capable* 
She has incalculable wealth, immeasurable luxury, possessions 
at which even her avarice halts satisfied ; and all the power 
of a great race against lier cannot shake her or her son from 
their stronghohl. 

Society holds aloof from her indeed ; but with her richos 
she can summon crowds of courtiers, flatterers, and parasites. 
Moreover — she has become devout; has built a chureb, en- 
dowed a bospiUil, confessed a converion. Cant, naked, is 
honoured tliroughout England. Cant, clothed in gold, is a 
king never in England resisted. 

A bishop has not dined witli lier yet, but one will do 
doubtless ere lorn*’, — and then it will he possible enough 
tliat society will follow the apron, and consign to oblivion 
lier anteccd(mlB. 

Erom tlio hour that she sold nifs in the little street of the 
iuwu in tiio Peak, she has been a woman with hut one 
tidcijl ; but that oii(* talent is ’worth all the powers and* 
graces of genius ; it is the talent to use the age in which 
she lives. 

G('jnus is oftenilLiics but a poor fool, wdu), rdlngiug to a 
tliijigtluit belongs to no age, Truth, does ollentiuics live on 
a pitiauce and die in a liospital : but ^v]iosue^cr has the gift 
to measure aright their generation is imiucibie— living, they 
tdiall enjoy all the vices undetected; iiitd dead, ou lludr 
1oin])siones they shall possess all the virtues. 

It is thus wudl w'ith her: mciuiwhile — 

At tlie time when the warmth of the summer just touches 
on 11)0 ruddier, fre si ) ct WTuthcr of autumn, in the limo wlien 
the flowers of summer are still blooming cveryv^hcre, bu* 
iiutuiun is felt in the brimming fulness of waters and the 
cool fragrance of winds, I ibuiid myself this year in my 
home-country of the Peak ; in the ]an<l wLoro the altars of 
the Druid still stand on the moorlaiul ; whore the inurex- 
stone of the Tioman still lies on tlie liill-sidc*; wdierc the 
pine and tlic fern till the hollows and dolls: wlicre ilio 
wu}ods arc ever damp with the dews of caith-bovn watt'rs; 
and where the old tongue of Shakespeare’s England £,1111 is 
spoken in old-world houses and in brake-hidden huts. 

Eato took me for a brief sojourn at a great mam-ion in 
tluit district ; and one day as 1 roamed among tlio Idac 
Ueather and the great plumed bracken, straying into a bhady 
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lonely dale, filled with gtone-pines and fed by running 
brooks, with a shock of memory I felt that I was once more 
near my biHh-place. 

Once more 1 found my way through the old dim forest 
place, where the timid leverets fled at my coming, and the 
pretty stockdoves wei'O dabbling their rosy feet in the 
'frcsbelR, and tbo water was bubbling, and dripping, and 
murmuring everywhere, under ground and above ground* 
and the great horned cattle were lying asleep hidden amongst 
the Luge stems of the burdock. It was all so still ; so 
-(paict ; so strangely familiar; the very kine, as they lifted 
ol'tcir sleepy heads from amidst the broad grecu leaves, 
iociked old remembered friends, 

With little trouble 1 found my way— for dogs never for* 
get— to the little collage, standing all alone, ciotliccl in its 
voso-thom; with the dusky woods sindving above it, and 
farther yet on high the slope of the wide irjoor flashed with 
the delicate crimsons and the deep lilacs of the heather that 
bJent in that one soft melodious hue for wdiieh there is no 
name— a hue that glows in northern skies at suiiscd, as it 
glows on northern lands what time ilio hoatbei* blooms:. 

i\Jy heart was beating fiisi; memories thronged on mo; 
old affection stirred: and yet— beyond all— tin vo vvns a 
curious duli depression on me, a '"'use of irrevocable loss. 

1 felt that ]5cn was gone. 

The sensitive nerves of our organisations feel the coming 
of W‘oe as plants feel the coming of storms : when your 
houiul moans on tlm hilLside, bo suro that the dangers of 
the hills are near ; wlien your nmstiflf, howling, prays of you 
not to venture fortli into the night, take w'arning that the 
^snow will drive a!! wanderers to their grave ; or that the 
swollen waters will sweep down the bridge and all w^ho 
cross on it ; or that above the wohl tljc thuudcr-clouda are 
gathering ; or that bohmd the hedge the ejected peasant 
hides with pike and musket j or that in some shape or 
another Death will walk abroad that night. 

In tlio early years of your world your race, dw'elling in 
forests and on plains, alono with I lie earth and the sky, was 
swift to read portcnls and warnings ; and to this day the 
genius of the iSavage, in iho divination of signs and the 
smell of the tcmpcsit or of the ftie afar off, ever laughs to 
shame and to scorn the baffled brain, and the muffled ear, 
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«rnd the purblind eye, of tbo cm'liscd man, For, mti«terJng 
in cities ; ceasing to watch tbe things of the earth and the 
air; been of pursuit for gold alone; environed in a web of 
artificial needs ; burnishing the learning of the mind, btjt 
neglecting tl^c instincts of the emotions ; you have lost this 
faculty of the prevision of woe, as yon have lost the nomad^s 
power to trace the step that has yet left no prints upon a 
sun-bijeed path, and to scent that the air is pi'Cgnaut with 
tlie etorm though the heavens smile with sunniest light, 
You have lost it, but we retain it — greatly to our hurt. 

With sickness of heart I drew near the little cottage. 
The rosc4horn was all red and white with its., summer 
intercliango of rosy berries and white star-shaped blossoms. 
The brow'll brook ran underneath the grasses, glimmering 
golden in the sun. The old gray lichen, ami the green wot 
mosses, clothed the stone wall, on ^Yhose topmost coping 
grow tnfts of harebells glistening with dew. 

The wide door stood open to the light, and amongst thQ 
great yew boughs above the roof the little birds W'ere mnv* 
ing, and were murmuring, with tireless wing and ceaseless 
song. 

jS'othiag was changed, and yet— I knew that ene change 
there. 

On the threshold stood three figures: two were girls 
ruddy, well shapen, poorly ciad, wit!i siiubinnt arm, and 
with bare foot. T(ie third ^vas the old, gray, bent, tough 
figure of the pccTlar Dick o’ tha AYynnats ; before iiim, on 
tlio stone sill of the door, was his pn,ck thrown open: and 
once more I heard his thin cradeed wicked voice that was 
pevouasivo in the cars of maidens and of women as the 
subtlest and sweetest music, because it ever brought flattery 
to their vanities and temptation to their senses. 

‘ Now, my dearies,’ he was crying to them in his wboed* 
ling, coaxing tones, spreading out before tltcir round won- 
dering eves his ribbons, and his laces, and his jewelry of 
brass. ‘ Look’ce here 1 These arena goods to threap* ^ 
YeTl busk ye’sells rarely wi’ ’em, my wenches. Aiid wi’ 
w'ake time sae close tow ’eo, yo muu want: a ^new^ bit of 
finely to dight yo up a bifc. Dh ? yci* duddic’U niver say 
ioaught ; for sure ye*re kadedf as niver ksscs was. Dew 

* To argue about. 

T f'lirct^scd, FpoilerJ ; a pot-lamb in the Pe.'ik is called a ^ kadi. 
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ivGt he gsiv"^ je dew whatna* ye dmna like ? I woukina 
fanj^ a farthin’ 0 ’ yew gif I wereaa weel sure as yer old 
feytlier be alius sae glad to pleasure ye. Ye’re pratty as 
pratty cau be — leastu^ays wbeu ye’re prankt up wi’ a bit o' 
dress; a’ yew wimmen want dress; a’out it ye’re ony like 
poor speckit hens that banna a top knot, an’ are ony good 
I’or ufjstia’ and broodin’ out o’ sight. Look’ee, my dearies, 
I hat' bitten on tha very things to grace ye ; jist these rib- 
bons yer bonny black hair, and this length 0 ’ lace for 
yor bouny white biiats, an’ these sparklin’ stones to glo wer 
i’ yer ears — ’ 

But I turned away, sick at heart, and sure that my old 
lost master no more was there ; and the rest of the pedlur s 
.speech died away out of my healing as I slunk back to 
return through the wood. 

I left him there, in the sun on the threshold, holding up 
his glittering trash before the sight of the two ooiuitiy 
winches ; and coaxing them to buy and to wear, with all 
fJihe old wheedling wicked v/ilcs wlierewith ho had beguiled 
Avice Dare. 

Of a surety the world that stretched outside the woods 
and the hills of the Peak had no better caterer for the food 
of its sins than wily Dick o’ tha Wynuats, who bought the 
frail i’oiiiale souls with a glass bead and a penny ribbon tliat 

might sell tliem again for his own profit of a silver piece 
and a quart of ale ! 

0 Love! what offence hast thou done to mankind, that 
on thy mighty name should be charged the guilt and the 
vice that are daughters of Avarice, of Ignorance, and of 
Vanity 1 

1 left them, not bearing well to see that once beloved 
little lowly home in the occupaucc of strangers, and found 
isiy road through the breadth of the pine-wood to that far- 
ther vorge of it where the forge of Ambrose the blacksmith 
had stood. 

On my way I passed the limestone quany whore Bor. 
bad been wont to labour, and where 1 bad spent so many a 
fiuiumor-day. 

I suppose they bad ceased to work it; for already down 
iU white jagged sides the grass and the bluebells were 
growing ; already Ia its crevices the ferns were waving, and 
* Compel. 
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in its dells the sheep were grazing ; the joyous deep*toned 
voice of Trust no more rang from hill to hill aud called the 
Btraving lambs to fold ; and where the blows of the pickaxe, 
and the laughter of the men, and the roll of thoi^heavy 
wagon- wheels, once had roused the echoes of the woods ana 
rocks, all now was silent. 

I left it, quiet there, with oiily now and then the low pn* 
tlietic bleating of a mother-sheep waking the stillness all 
about : and wandered on through iho maze of the pine 
stems, and over the soft carpet of tho mosses and mouiifeain- 
grasyes sown with shiniag millions of fir-needlcs,^an<l grow- 
ing ruddy now aud then with the tiny fruit of the wild 
fttmwberry. 

It was a long way, but I found it. The forge was stand 
iiig there, with tho red light of its fire blinking through its 
square ivy -bung window; and over its haif-door tho smith 
Ambrose was leaning. It was liigli noon, and he was at 
rest awhile. Tlio little garden before his lM)use was very 
trim and green with its high walls of box, and its thickets 
of white and red currant, and its one great walnut-tree that 
rose in a stately pyramid of leaf. 

On the wooden bench under that tree, on which tho men 
about were wont to rest whilst he within shod their horses, 
there was a tatii'red dark-eyed gipsy sitting now. I know 
him again ; they liad used to call him ‘ Dade o’fclough Tor,’"^^ 
and he had been a favourite with Ben, as with the otlier 
people of the moorside, for his docility, his vivacity, and his 
droll waggish ways, lie was accustomed to wander over 
the whole north country far and wide ; but the place where 
ho loved best to dwell was in a wattle hut made in a caver- 
nous cliff of the Sough Tor, a large mass of rock overhang- 
ing a deep small sheet of shadowy reedy water in this wood. 

Ambrose had just supplied him with a draught of milk, 
aud a half-loaf of rye bread, and was leaning over the door- 
way in converse with him. I had no dread of poor Daffe, 
for he was, unlike most of his kind, very honest, and given' 
to harming no living thing ; and I went near, and hid my- 
self under a burdock leaf, and hearkened to their speech. 

For awhile it brought me no knowledge : it was epeoeb 
of oxen aud of houses, of harvest and of fruit, of folk-lore 
^ud of the northward wanderings of Dafic in the past j ear ; 

* Tho fool of tho clufiby the poaJ. 
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tot I listened on-rsefifeing iie^s ef Wm>feeHtL| the sure 
pmsge that there i^ould be but one kind , of tidings that 
evei* would reaeh me of my best beloved and earliest 
friend.^ 

And it came at last,— the story which all things had 
seemed to tell me, from the soundless wood, and the grass- 
grown qn»rry, and the threshold on which the strangers 
etood. 

^ Tc haeniver took na wife, Ambrose ? ’ said the wanderer 
Daffe. 

^Ka, na,’ anSw^ered Ambrose simply, 

‘ Sure one 'ud ony frush ye/ asserted Daffe tboiightfully. 
‘Te ha gotten a so tidy an weel reddup ; au* gif she were 
a slattern, — most o’ ’em mawthers is/ 

/ There be tidy wenches for as wants ’em,* said tlie smith ; 
* but for mysell — sister lluth, as wed wi’ Isaac CliiTe o’ 
3^'riggat Mill, and hep wee uns, be fam’Jy enow^ for me/ 

^ ' Theer wur time as *e tboct otlicrwisc P ’ 

‘Theer be times as all o’ us dew — e’en ycrself, Daffe, tho’ 
ye’re so gi’en ta rovin’ au reivin’ — * 

* Ay/ assented Daffe, and he w^as silent a m'oment, wlmu 
he aat under the walnut4rce, with a grave dreamy liglii hi 
his wandering eyes. 

* * Bcu Dare, he bo dead ? ’ lie asked suddenly, ’ They 
telled me so by Darrou’KS side/ ♦ 

Ambrose bent his head silently. 

* When wur’t ? ’ 

‘ Last simmar-tinic, i’ th’ afterinath/ 

‘ It were a ston’ as killed him ? ’ 

‘^Ay/ said Ambrose, softly shading his eyes w ith his hand 
from the sun that streamed through the aisles of pine. 

* How wur’t ? ’ 

‘They, was a blastin’. He’d alius thoct as he’d dee ihat 
way, yeTmow. They pit raair poodcr i’ quarry than com- 
mon; and the ston’ h split, and roared, and cracldt, wi’ a 
noise like tha crack o’ doom. And one bit on ’t, big as ox, 
were toot i’ th’ air, an* fell, unlookit for like, and dang him 
tew the groun’, an^crushit him, — a lyin’ richt athwart liia 
brist/ ^ 

‘ An’ they couldna stir it ? ’ 

‘ They couldna, 1 heerd tha other min screech richt tew 
♦The river Derwent. 



bm, m* 1 knew wlmt it wun tta itoiB 
i’ top o* tba Wastin* roar; m* I mn^ 0^ 

hound teeter. An’ we cotildiia raise me an* !I/sd^> 
Jlob> an’ Gideon o’ the Mere, an’ Moses Legh o* Wifftm 
Edgo, a’ strong min and *i our prime. We eoioldaaa stir 
till Moses o’ Wissen Ed^ Ke thoct o’ piitm* fir-poijeS' 
undemeath-^poles as was sharp an’ slim i’ thur ends^ an* 
stout an’ hard further down, whin tha poles was woe! 
thrust under we heaved, an* heaved, aji’ heaved, and get it 
slanted o* one side, and draa-ed him out; au’ thin it wwe 
toc' late, too late I A’ tha brist was crushit in-*frusbed 
flesh and bone together. He jist muttered i’ his throat, 
**Tha little lass, tha little lass! ” and then he turned him 
on his side, and hid his face upo’ the sod. When Wc 
him he wur dead,* 

The voice of Ambrose sank very low ; and where he 
leaned over liis smithy door the tears fell slowly down hi® 
sun-bronzed cheeks. • 

' Alack a day 1 ’ sighed Daffe softly. ' Sure a better un 
niver drew breath i* the varsal w^orld ! ’ 

‘ An’ that’s trew^,' Ambrose made answer, his veice hushed 
and very tender. 

* Ilo Vas varra changed like,’ murmured Dafl’o, his hand, 
wandering, amongst the golden blossoms of the etonecrop. 

^ lie niver were the same crittur artur the lass w-eat awu’. 
He niver were the same — niver. Ta seemed tew mak an 
auld man o’ him a’ at once.’ 

‘ It did,’ said Ahibrose brokenly. ‘ Ho couldna boar tew 
look na tew spik to nane o’ us. Ho werS bent i* body, an* 
gray o* head, that awfu’ niglit when he kem back fra’ the 
waking. It were fcarfu’ tcw.soc; an’ we couldna dew, 
naught. Th’ ony thing as he’d take tew were Trust/ 

' Be dog alive r ’ 

Ifa. Trust he’d never quit o’ Ben’s grave. He tvouldiia 
take bit na drop. He wmaldna bo touchitj not wlii«. ho' 
was clem would he be tempted aw^ah And he died^jist tha 
fifth day arter his master.’ 

‘ An’ the wench ? Hev’ ’ee o er heercl on her? * 

‘ N^iver — niver. Happen she’s dead Ibd gone tew. She 
broke Ben’s heart for sure ; long ere tha ston’ crushit ii&^ 
out o’t/ 

‘ And wheer may ho- lie ! • 
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Ambrose clenelied his bro^vny hatod, Us eyes darkened, 

. hisiswartby faee flushed duskily. 

\ -'’Wheer? What think *ee, Daffe? When Tre took o* 
him up for the buriaV ta tha church ower theer beyant 
tha wood, the passon he stojmit us, a’ tha gate of tha bury* 
in* field. The passon he meu long words, and sed as how a 
unVliever sud nivor rest i* blessed groun*, sin he willna ivei 
enter inib the sight o’ tha Lord. He sed as how Ben were 
black <v heart and wicked o* mind, an* niver set fute i* 
clim^eh-dodr, and niTer ate o’ tha sacrament bread, afl3 niver 
not thocht o’ Crod nor o* Devil i an’ he wouldna say tlia’ 
rites o’er him an’ ’twere iver so, an’ he wouldna let him lio 
i* tha holy earth, nor i’ tha pale o’ tha graveyard. Well, 
w^o couldna gae agin him — we poor min, an’ he a squire and 
paSson tew. Sac we took him back, five weary mile ; and 
we brocht him here, and we dug his grave under them j^iues, 
and we pit a cross o’ tha baik to mark tho place, and we 
laid old Trust, when he died, by his side. I were mad with 
grief like, thin ; it were aw^fu, ta ha’ him forbad Christian 
bn rial.’ 

‘ Dew it matter ? ’ asked the gently Daffe wistfully. He 
had never been within church-doors liimself. 

Ambrose gave a long troubled sigh. 

* Awce ! at first it seemed awfu’— awfu ! And to ihink as 
Den ’ud niver see tho face o’ his God was mair fearfii’ still. 
Bat as time goes on and on — I can see his grave fra’ here, 
tha cross we cut is the glimmer o’ white on that stem ayont, 
— it dew seem as ’tis fitter like fer him "to lio i’ tha fresh 
free woods, wi’ tha birds a’ chirmin abuve him, an’ a* tiia 
forest things as he minded a flyin’, an* nestin’, an’ riiuuin’, 
an’ I'ejoicin’ arount him. ’Tis alius so still there, an* peace- 
fu’. ’Tis blue and blue now, wi’ tha hy’cinths ; and there’s 
" one boimie mavis as dew make her home wi* each spring 
■abuve the grave-stone. ’Bout not meetin* his Q-od, I dun- 
no— I darena say nowt anent it — but, for sure, it dow 
‘e\:'em to me that canna meet Him no better, nor 
fairer, than wi’ lips that ha ne’er lied to man nor to 
.woman, and wi’ hands as niver liae harmed tho poor dumb 
boasts nor the praHiin’ birds. It dew seem so. 1 canna 
tell/ , 

As the words died off his lips tho sun fell yet more 
brightly through the avenues of the straight, dark, odorous 
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pmes; sweet silent winds swept up tlie dtewy seients of 
mosses, and of Ipav^a, and of wild hyacinths ; and the. 
stillness of that lonely place there came one tpemnlousi. ' 
tender sound.’ It was the sound of the mavis singing. . v 
‘Icanna' tell j but for sure it is well with him? ’ Haiti ' 
Ambrose ; and he bped his head, and bowed it humbly,' 
though in tlie voice of the mavis he heard the answer of , 
God; “ , , 

‘ It is well.’ 

Ah !^I trust that it may be so for you ; that the sweet- 
ness of your arrogant dreamy of an unshared eternity be 
not wholly a delusion ; that for you — although to us you 
do deny it— there mjnr be found pity, atonement, edmpensa-’ 
tion, in some great Hereafter. 


L’ENVOL 

* My dear,’ says Franfrelnche with supreme scorn, and 
her nose iji the air over the last of my proof sheets, * I don’t 
think much of your Memoirs ; and 1 can’t say that there i» 
any moral to be deduced from them, except one — * 

‘ And that is ? * I asked anxiously. 

*That there is nothing on earth satisfactory except — a 

OOOJ) niNNEB.* 

I think she is right ; and ipy consciousness that in an 
earlier chapter I did my best humbly to add my small 
quota to that study of human happiness which lies in the 
great Art of Dining, alone sustains me under the rashness 
and the vanity whi^h have led me to offer to the w^orid of 
letters the adventures and the philosophies of your very 
obedient servant ♦ 
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Stag Hoimds, Oblong 410 , half-bound bnardb, pis. 

Leaves from a Hunting Journal. By G. Bowers. Coloured in 

facsimile of the originals. Oblong 4to, hall-hound, aif. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, ys. 6d, 

Brand’s Observations on Popular Antiquities, 

chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and 
Superstitions. With the Additions of Sar Henrv Ellis. An entirely 
New and Revised Edition, with fine full- page Illustrations, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Bret Harte, Works by: 

Bret Harte’a Collected Works. Armuged and K(jvised by the 
Author. Complete in Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 j. each. 
Vol. 1 . CoMPLPTR PoKTICAt AND DRAMATIC WoRKS. With StCCl Plate 
Porirnit and an Introduction by the Author. 

Vol. II. Eaki.tick Paphrs-— Lock of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches 
-—lion KM f AN Papers — Spanish and Amkrican Legends. 

Vol. ITT. Talus or thh Argonauts— Eastern Sketches, 

Vol. IV. (iABRlKL CoNKOY. 

Vol. V. Stories— Condensed Novhis, &c. 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, m Prose and Poetry. With 
Introductory Essay by J. M. Belle w, Portrait of the Author, and 50 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s, td, 

An Heiress of Eed Dog, and other Stories. By Bret Harte. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ar. ; cloth limp, if. 6nf. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Harte. Fcap. 

8vo, picture cover, if. ; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 31. hd. 

The Luck of Hearing Camp, and other Sketches. By Bret 

Harte. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, af. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret Harte. Fcap. 8vo, picture 

cover, Tj. ; cloth extra, af. 6</. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 4s. 6d, 

Brewster’s (Sir David) Martyrs of Science. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Astronomical Plates, 4s, 6d, 

Brewster’s (Sir D.) More Worlds than One, 

the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. 

A HANDSOME 4to, cloth extra, profusely 

Illustrated, 6s. 

Brushwood. 

By T. Buchanan Read. Illustrated from Designs by Frederick 
Dtelman. 

THE S TOTHABD BUNVAN.—LTovra 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, yj, 6rf. 

Bnnyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Edited by Rev, T. Scott. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by 
Stothard, engraved by Goodall ; and numerous Woodcuts. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra. 7.1. 6d. 

Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy : 

A New Edition, complete, corrected and enriched by Translations of the 
^ssical ExtracK^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with IllustratioDS, 7s, 6d, 

Byron’s Letters and Journals. 

With Notices of his Life. 1 ^ Thomas Moore. A Reprint of the 
Original Edition, newly revised, with T w elve full-page Plates, 

Demy 8v o, clo th extra, 145. 

Campbell's (Sir G.) White and Black; 

Travels in the United States. By Sir Georgb Campbell, M.P. 
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Demy 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, yr. fd. 

Caravan Route (The) between Egjpt and 

Syria. By His Imperial and Ro5ral Highness the Archduke Ludwig 
Salvator of Austria. With 23 full-page Illustrations by the Author. 


Post 8vo, cloth extra, xr. 6^. 

Carlyle (Thomas) On the Choice of Books. 

With a Life of the Author by R, H. Shepherd. Entirely New and 
Revised Edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, yj. td. 

Century (A) of Dishonour : 

A Sketch of the United States Government's Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yj. (id, 

Chap-Books .— a History of the Chap-Books 

of the Eighteenth Century. P>y JOHN Ashton. With nearly 400 
Illubtrations, engraved in facsimile of the originals. f In the press* 

A few Large-Paper copies will be carefully printed on hand-made 
paper, for which early application should be made. 

Large 410, half-bound, profusely Illustrated, iSs. 

Chatto and Jackson.— A Treatise on Wood 

Engraving : Historical and Practical. By W iLLi am Andrew Chatto 
and John Jackson. With an Additional Chapter by Henry G. 
Bohn ; and 450 tine Illustration.s. A reprint of the last Revised Edition. 

Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, loj. 6 d, 

Chaucer for Children: 

A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With Eight Coloured 
Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 

Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 2J. 6d, 

Chaucer for Schools. 

By Mrs. Haweis, Author of ** Chaucer for Children.'* 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Map and Illustrations, 2 j. 6d, 

Cleopatra’s Needle: 

Its Acquisition and Removal to England. By Sir J. £. ALEXANDER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, yj. 6d, 

Colman’s Humorons Works : 

** Broad Grins,” My Nightgown and Slippers.” and other Humoiona 
Works, Prose and Poetical, of George Colman. With Life by O. 
B. Buckstone, and Frontispiece by Hogarth. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, td. 

Convalescent Cookery: 

A Family Handbook. By CATHERINE Ryan. 


Conway (Moncnre D.), Works by: 

Demonology and DevU-Lore. By Moncure D. Conway, 

M.A. Two Vols. , royal 8vo, with 65 Illustrations, tsSj, 

A Necklace of Stories. By Moncure D. Conway, M,A. 

Illustrated by W, J. Hbnnbssy. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Tlie Wandering Jew, B/MoncureD. Conway, M. A. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Thomas Carlyle. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A, With 

Illustrations, Crowu 8vo, cloth extra, 6i’. 


Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extrn, 2 u. 

Cook (Dutton) —Hours with the Players. 

By Dutton Cook. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2 s, Sd. 

* Copyright.— A Handbook of English and 

Foreif?:n Copyright in Literary and Dramatic Worki.. Bejng a con- 
cise Digest of the Laws regulating Copyrigin in the Chief Countries 
of the World, together with the Chief Copyright Conventions existing 
between Great Britain and Foreign Coimtnes. By Sidney Jeurold, 
of th^ Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, yj. 6d, 

Cornwall.— Popular Romances of the West 

of England ; or, The Drolls, Tiaditions, and Superstitions of Old 
Cornwall. Collected and Edited by Robekt Hunt, F.R.S. New 
and Revised Edition, with Additions, and Two Steel-plate Dliistrations 
by George Cruikshank. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 Portraits, js. 6d, 

Creasy’s Memoirs of Eminent Etonians ; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Edward 
Creasy, Author of “The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.'* 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Etched Frontispiece, js. 6d, 

Credulities, Past and Present. 

By William Jones, F.S.A., Author of“Finger.Ring Lore," &c. 


Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s, 

Crimes and Punishments. 

Including a New Translation of Beccaria's Dei Delitti e delle Pene ** 
By Jambs Anson Farrer. 
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Grown Bn, doth gilt, Two very think Vdiuncs, 7/. 6d, endi, 

Grnikshank’s Gomio Almanack. 

Complete in Two Sbrigs : The First from 1835 ^ I SSCONS 
from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Hukour of 
Thackerat, Hoodi Mathew, Albert Smith, A'Bbcsvit, 
Robert Brough, &c. With 2,000 Woodcuts and Steel EngiBffaigs 
b]r Cruikshank, Hine, Landells. &c. 


Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 24s, 

Oraikshank (The Life of George). 

In Two Epochs. Bjr Blanchard Jerrold, Author of “The Life 
of Napoleon III.,” &c. With numerous Illustrations, ftnd a List of 
his Works. [In frepatatifm. 

Two Vols., demy 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt, profusely 
K Illustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, price 74, 

Gyclopsedia of Gostume; 

or, A Diction^ of Dress— Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military— 
from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George the Thfrd; 
Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, 
and a General History of the Costumes of the Principal Countito of* 
Europe. By J. R. PLANCHfi, Somerset Herald. 

The Volumes may also be had sej/^araUfy(ezth Complete in itselfr at x^,6d, each 1 
Vol. I. THE DICTIONARY. 

Vol. 11. A GENERAL HISTORY OF GOSTUME IN EUROPE. 

Also in 35 Parts, at 57. each. Cases for binding, 57, each. 

'* A comprehensive and highly valuaiU hook of referenci, Wo kavo 

rarely fatltd to find in this hook an account of an article of dressy while in matt 
of the entries curious and instructive details <ve ^ven, , , . Mr., Plancktl 
enormous labour of lovoy the production of a teJh xmichf whether m its dtcHemotfy 
form or in that of the ‘ General History f is within its intended scope immeasurably 
the best and richest work on Costume in Efiglish. . . , This hook is not muy 
one of the most readable works of the kind^ hut inirtnsically attraettoe emd 

a tnusins f-^ATiiEUXVM, 

** A most readable and interesting work— and it can scarcely he consiUted in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information as to military, eotePi, 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional costume. . * , Alt the chrrmo^liihe^mpiktt 
and most of the woodcut illustrations— the latter amoufding to several thousaiuts 
—are very elaborately executed; and the work forms a livre de luxe vdtkh reUdars 
it equally suited to ike library and the ladies* drawingroom.**— Imsi. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 6 d. 

Doran’s Memories of our Great Towns. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and thdr 
Oddities. By Dr, John Doran, F.S.A. 


Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2ix. 

Dmry Lane, Old: 

Fifty Years' Recollections of Author, Actor, and Manager. By 

Edward Stirling. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Demy 8vo, cloth, i6s. 

Dntt’s India, Past and Present; 

with Minor Essays on Cognate Subjects. By Shosheb Chukdbk 
Putt, R 4 i Bi^'AdoOT. 

Crown 8 VO, cloth boards, dr. per Volume. 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. Grosast, 

1. Fleioher’s (Giles, B.D.) Com- 

plete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ’s Victorie on Earth, 

Christ's Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-In- 
troduction and Notes. OneVol. 

2. Davies' (SlP John) Complete 

Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto 
Unpublished MSS., for the hrst time 
Collected and Edited. Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes. TwoVols. 


3. Herrlok's (Robert) Hesperl- 

des. Noble Number^ and Complete 
Collected Poems. With Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, Steel Por- 
trait, Index of First Lines, and 
Glossarial Index, ftc. Three Vols. 

4. Sidney's (Sir Philip) Com- 
plete Poetical Works, Including all 
those in "Arcadia." With Portrait^ 
Memorial- Introduction, Essay on 
the Poetry of Sidney, and Notes. 
Three Vols. 


^ Imperial 8vo, vdth 147 fine Engravings, half-morocco, 365. 

Early Teutonic, Italian, and French Masters 

(The). Translated and Edited from the Dohme Series, by A, H. 
Keane, M.A.I. 'With numerous Illustrations. 

Cannot fail to he oj the utmost use to students oj art history 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6s, 

Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 

Stones ; their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.Q.S, With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d, 

Englishman’s House, The: 

A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a House, 
with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities. &c. By C. J. Richardson. 
Third Edition, With nearly 600 lUustiations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with nearly 300 Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Evolution, Chapters on; 

A Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories of Develop- 
ment. By Andrew Wi lson, Ph.D., F .R.S. Edin . &c. [In preparation. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Evolutionist (The) At Large. 

By Grant Allen, 

By ike same Author, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Vignettes from Nature. 

By Grant Allen. [In preparation^ 
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Folio, clotb extra, j^x iis. 6d, 

Examples of Contemporary Art. 

Etching from Representative Works by living English and Fovel^ 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. CoMYNS Carr. 

*'// would not he €<uy to miet with a more sumptuous^ and at the tame tune 
a more iaste/ul and instructive drawing-rvom Nonconformist* 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 

Fairholt’s Tobacco : 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries* By F. 
W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 
100 Illustrations by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, yj. 6d. 

Familiar Allusions : 

A Handbook of Miscellaneous Information ; including the Names of 
Celebrated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country Seats, Ruins, 
Churches, Ships, Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the like. 
By William A. Whkeler, Author of “ Noted Names of Fiction; " 
and Charles G. Wheeler, the press. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4/. 6d. 

Faradasr’s Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 41. 6d. 

Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature. 

New Edition. Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 6d. 

Finger-Ring Lore ; 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By Wm. Jones, F.S.A, With 
Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 
** One of those gossiping hooks which are as fuU of amusement as of instruct 
iionl — Athbn.«um. 

Gardening Books: 

A "Sear’s Work in Garden and Greenhouse : Practical Advice 

to Amateur Gardeners as to the Management of the Flower, Fruit, and 
Frame Garden, By Ghokge Glenny. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ar. 

Our Kitchen Garden : The Plants we Grow, and How we 
Cook Them. By Tom Jrrrold, Author of “The Garden tliat Piiid the 
Rent,” &c. Post Svo, cloth limp, 2 s. 6d. 

Household Horticulture : A Gossip about Flowers, By Tom 
and Jane Jerroi.d. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ajr. 6c«f. 

My Garden Wild, and What I Grew there. By Francis 

George Heath. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 5 . 9 , 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


One Shilling Monthly. 

Gtoatieman’s Magasixie (The), for 1882. 

The January Number of this Periodicahvill contain the First Chapters 
of a New Serial Story, entitled “ Dust,” by Julian Hawthorn b. 
Author of “Garth,” &c. “Science Notes,” by W, Mattieu 
Williams, t'.R.A.S., will also be continued monthly. 

Now ready, the Volume for January to June, z88z, chth extra, 
pfnee 6d,; and Cases for binding, price 25. each. 


Demy 8vd, illuminated cover, ix. 

Gentleman’s Annual, The. 

Containing Two Complete Novels. 15. 


THE RUSKIN Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. Sd , ; 

gilt edges, yx. 6d, 

German Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated Edgar Taylor. 
Edited with an Introduction by John Ruskin. With 22 Illustrations 
after the inimitable designs of George Ckuikshane. Both Series 
Complete. 

“ The illustrations of this volume . . , are of quite sterling and admirahk 
art, a class precisely parallel tn eUvaiion to the character 0/ the tales which 
they illustrate; and the original etchings, as / havje before said in tl’<’ Apfend-x to 
my * Elements 0/ Drawing, were unrivalled in masterfulness oj tc^ * since Kent- 
hramdt fin some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). . . To make 

somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a met 'vittg glass, 
and never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, wo ' be an exer~ 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards U > ./ to be learnt 
in scheeUf*— Extract from Introauction by John Ruskin, 


Post Ovo, cloth limp, ax. 6rf, 

Glenny’s A Year’s Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse ; Practiced Advice to Amateur Gaideners as to the Manage- 
ment of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By George Glenny. 
" A great deal of valuable information, co'iveyed in very simple language* The 
amateur need not wish for a better guided * — Leeos Mercury. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gill and gilt edges, yx. 6d* 

Golden Treasury of Thor^ht, The; 

An Encyclopedia of Quotations from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by Theodore Taylor 


New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, ^sBd* 

Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
Koner. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. Hueffer. With 545 Illustxations. 
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Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size), doth extra, as. per volume* 


Golden Library, The 

Ballad History of ZSngland. By 

W, C. Bsnnbtt. 

Bayard Taylor’s DlTorsions of 

the Echo Club. 

Byron’s Don Juan. 

Emerson's Letters and Social 

Aims. 

Godwin's (William) Lives of 

the Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A Sala. 

Holmes’s Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. 

Complete, With all the original Il- 
lustrations. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of 

a Traveller. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 

the Alhambra. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and 

Occupations of Country Life. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Both 

Series Complete in (^ne Vol. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays : A Tale 

for a Chimney Corner, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by Edmund Ollikr. 


Mallory’s (Sir Thonuui) Mort 

d' Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B.Montgombmu 
Ranking. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M*Ckib, 
D.D. 

Pope’s Poetical Worlu. Com- 

plete. 

Bochefoucauld’s Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Sainie- 
Bsuve. 

St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia. 

and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. £. CtARXt. 

Shelley’s Early Poems, and 
Queen Mab, with Essay by Leigh 
Hunt. • 

Shelley’s Later Poems : Laon 

and Cy thna, &c. 

Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, 

the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works, inchd* 
Ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastroui. 
St. Irvyne, &c. 

White’s Natural History of Sel- 

borne. Edited, with Additlous. by 
Thomas Brown, F.L,S. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4 s, (d, 

Quyot’s Earth and Man; 

or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of ManJemd. 
With AdditioMsby Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray ; la Maps 
and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index. 


Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by : 

Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4 to, cloth extra, 8i. 

New Symbols. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 s, 

Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, wirh Illustrations, yj. 

Hairs(Mrs. S. C.)Sketches of Irish Character. 

WTth numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by MACLiflB. Gil- 
bert, Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 

** Tht Irish Sketches ej this lady resemble Miss Miiford*s heautiful English 
sketches in * Our Viltage' but they are far more vigorous and ^neUensgue and 
bright.'*— B lackwood’s Magazine. 
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Hawoig (Mrs.), Works by : 

The Art of Drafts. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Illustrated by the 

Author. Small Svo, illustrated cover, ts. ; cloth limp, is, 6d, 

**A weU-cMsidtred aitempi to apply canons of good taste to ike costumes 
Iff latHes qf our time. .... Mrs, Haweis writes frankly and to the 
pointy she not mince matters, but boldly remonstrates with her own sex 

ea the folHes they induce in We may recommend the book to the 

ladies whom it concerns. 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Square Svo, 
cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Fronti.spiece and nearly zoo 
Illustrations, xor. 6d. 

The Art of Decoration. By Mrs. II. R. Haweis. Square Svo, 

handsomely bound and profusely Illustrated, lor. td. 

*** .SV^r also Chaucer, p, 5 of this Catalogue. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, cr. 

Heath (F. G.)— My Garden Wild, 

And What I Grew there. By Francis George Heath, Author ol 
“The Fern World," &c. 

■ SPECIMENS OF MODERN POETS , — Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6 j. 

Heptalogia (The) ; or, The Seven against Sense. 

A Cap with Seven Bells. 

^ The merits of the book cannot be fairly estimated by means of a few extracts ; 
xt should he read at length to be appreciated piopcr/y, and, in out opinion, its 
met its entitle it to be very widely read indeedy^'oi. Jawks’s Gazette. 

Cr. Svo, bound in parchment, 8x. ; Large-Paper copies (only 50 printed), 15J. 

Herbert.— The Poems of Lord Herbert of 

Cherbury. ‘Edited, with an Introduction, by J. Churton Collins. 


Complete in Four Vols,, demy Bvo, cloth extra, 12 j. each. 

History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 

of Queen Victoria to the General Klection of i 38 o. By lusTiN 
McCarthy, M.P. 

** Criticism is disarmed before a compoeitim* which provokes little but approval. 
Thu is a really good book on a really interesUr,g scujjct, and words piled on words 
could say no mo* e for Saturdav Rnvraw. 


New Work by the Author of^*A HISTOR Y of OUR O WN TIMES." 
Four Vols, deiiiy Svo, cloth extra, i2j. each. 

History of the Pour Georges. 

_ ByJusTiN McCarthy, M.P. [in preparation. 

Crown Svo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s, td, 

Holmes’s The Science of Voice Production 

and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manual for the Use of Speakers 
and Singers. By Gordon Holmes, L.R.C,P.E. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 7^. 

Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Induding the Cream of the Comic Annuals 
W ith Life the j^thor, Portrait, and Two Hundr ed Ulnstra tions. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6 s, 

Hood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to the Nortk 

Pole : A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations b] 
W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 

•* The amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed 7t/ith the jingling rhyme 
tuhtch cluidr^n love and Itarn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do ful 
justice to the writer's meanings and a pleasanter result of the karmememe ce 
operation of author and artist could not be desired ’* —Times. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, yj. 6d, 

Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous WorkSj 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Hons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes 
With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Faasimiles, and Illustrations 
^ Crown 8vo, doth extra, ^ 5 , " " 

Home’s Orion: 

An Epic Poem in Three Books. By Richard Hengist 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Portrait 
from a Medallion by Summers. Tenth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, yj. id, ' ^ 

Howell’s Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Orimn, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, &o- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects, By George Howell. 

TJtts hook is an attempt^ and on ike whole a successful attempt, to blace ike 
work of trade unions in the past, and their objects in the future, fairkt Oefore the 
public from the working man’s point of view.*’ — Pall. Mall Ga2BTTB. 

Demv 8vo, cloth extra, 12 j. 6d. 

Hueffer’s The Troubadours: 

A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. By 

Francis Hueffer. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Janvier.— Practical Keramics for Students. 

By Catherine A. Janvier. 

“ Will be found a useful handbook by those who wish to try the manufacture 
or decoration of pottery, and may be studied by all who desire to know oemething 

arf.”— M orning Post. 

AlSiEW Edition, Revi.sed and partly Re-wntten, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7J. 6 d, ' 

Jennings’* The Rosicrucians : 

Thdr Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
SerpMt Worshippers. By Hargrave Jennings, With Five full- 
page Plates and qpwards of 300 Illustrations. 



H 


fOOJCS PUBLISHED BY 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 

Household Horticulture : A Gossip about Flowers. By Tom 
and Jane Jbreolo, lUu&trated. Povt Svo^ cloth limp^ 

Our Kltchea Qerden : The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook 
Thtm. By Tom Jbrrold, Author of “ The Garden that Paid the Rent,** 
&:c. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ar, 6^. 

^*Tht c6mhuut,Uoft of kinU on cookery with gardening has been very cleverly 
emeried and the result is an inicrestivg and lugkly instructive little tvork, 
Mr, yerroid is eorrect in saying that English people do not make half the use of 
vegeiisbles they might ; and by showing Adw easily they can be erown, and so obtained 
friskf ke is doing a great deal to make them more popular *' — Daily Chronicle. 


Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 ^lustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14J. 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. 

Tteanslated by Whi.ston. Containing both The Antiquities of the 
Jews and ** The Wars of the Jews.” 


Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6s, 

Eavajiaghs’ Pearl Fountain, 

And other Fairy Stories. By Bridget and J ULIA K avanagh. With 
Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

•• Genuine new fairy stories of the old tyPe, some of them as delightful as the 
hnf Grimm's * German Popular Stories,* .... For the most part the 
eteriis are downright t thoroughgoing fairy stor^ies of the most admirable kind . 
• • . Mr, Moyr Smith's illustrations, too, are aamirahle **— Sprctator. 


Square £ivo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, Of. 

Knight (The) and the Dwarf. 

By Charles Milt.s. With nuineioi/'. Illustrations by Thomas 
LiNdsav. 


Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with riumeious Plates, 2 j. 6d, 

Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Waterhouse Hawkins. With 17 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 


Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 75. 6d, 

Lamb’s Complete Works, 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Elditions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Facsindle of a Page 
of the “ Essay on Roast Pig." 

** A complete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great pains 
0 bring together Lattio's scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced for the frst time since their original 
appearance tn various old perio(iirii(.is."^iieci • Rt>>>v RrviRw. 
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Ctomi 8vo, doth extra, with uimerons lUtutratioae, xot. 

Lamb (Mary and Charles): 

Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
^ W. Carew Hazlot. With Hancock’s Portrait of the Essapst, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions Of Uunh's and 
Coleridge’s Works, and numerous Illustrations* 

VirymanypaisagM will delight these fond of literary tr^fleet hardly mey 
portion will fail in issteresi for lovers of Charles Lamb and his sitter 


Small 8vo, doth extra, 5^. 

Lamb’s Poetry for Children, and Prinoe 

Dorus* Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 

“ The quaint and delightful little hook, ever the recovny of which all the hearts 
of his levers are yet warm with rejoicing A., C. Swimbvknb. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 j. 

Lares and ‘Penates; 

Or, The Background of Life. By Florb:ncb Caddy. 

“ The v>hoh book is well worth rjeading, for tt is full of practical svggesdiom* 
• • . . Wc hope nobody will be detcf red from taking up a book tvhhh teaches a 
^oddeal about .sweetening poor l/ves as well as giving g>ace to wealthy onesf’^ 
Graphic. 


Crown 8 VO, cloth, full gilt, 6 j, 

Leigh’s A Town Garland. 

By Henry S. Leigh, Author of “Carols of Cockayne." 

"If Mr, Letghbs verse survive to a future generation-^and there is He reason 
why that honour should not he accorded productions so delicate, so finished, and so 
full of humour— thetr author will probably be remembered as the Poet 0 / the 
Athen/rum. 

Second Edition.— -C rown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6 j. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Biological. 

By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Zoology and Compara- 
tive Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 

** It is well When we ean take up the work oj a really qualified investigator, 
who in the intervals of his more serious professional labours sets himself to impart 
knowledge in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and ins true t, 
with no danger of misleading the tyro in natural science. Such a work is this 
Utile volume, made up of essays and addresses written and delivered by Dr. 
Andrew IVilson, lecturer and examiner in science at Edinburgh and Glasgatv, at 
leisure intervals in a busy professional life, . . . Dr. IViisms pages teem with 
matter stimulating to a healthy Urve qf science and a reverence for the truthi 
of nature f^SATusLDAY Review. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, qs, 6d, 

Life in fiondon; 

or, The History ot Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom, With the 
whole of Ckuikshank's Illustrations, in Colours, after the OrigindiSt 
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BOOKS PUffUSHED BY 


Crown 8vo. doth eictm, 6f« 



Edited, with an Explanatory 
•'Thoreaut A Study.*' 


\ 


the late 
ote, by 


k 


H. Albxandsr, B.A. 
A* Page, Author of 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yr. 6d» 

Longfellow’s Complete Prose Works. 

Including "Outre Mer,” “Hyperion," " Kavanagh,” “The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe," and “Driftwood/' With Portrait and lUua- 
trat ions by Valentine Bromley. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5J. 

Lmiatic Asylum, My Experiences in a. 

By a Sane Patient, 

•• Thg sioty is clever and inieresting^ sad beyond measure itiough the tt^jeci 
f hi. There is no personal bitternessy and no violence or anger. IVhatever may 
heme Been the evidence for our author^ s madness when he was consigned to an 
Myhsm, nothing can be clearer than his sanity when he wrote this 000 k ; it tt 
Mghi, ealmy and to the Spectator. 

Deray 8vo, with Fourteen full-page Plates, cloth boards, i8j, 

Lnsiad (The) of Gamoeus. 

Translated into English Spenserian verse by Robert Ffrench Duff, 
Knight Commander of the Portuguese Royal Order of Christ. 

MSloctf s (W. H.) Works “ 

iB Life Worth Living P By William Murrell Mallock. 

New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

** This deeply interesting volume It is the most Powerful vitr- 

dication of religiony both natural and revealed^ that has appeared since Bishop 
Butler wrote y and is much ninre useful than either the Analogy or the Ser- 
mons of that great divine y as a refutation of the peculiar form assumed by 

the inridelity of the present day Deeply philosophical as the book 

iSf there is not a heavy page in it. Yke writer is * possessed f so to speak, 
with his great subject, has sounded its depths, surveyed it in all its extents 
and brought to bear on it all the resources of a vivid, rich, and impassioned 
style, as well as an adequate acquaintance with the science, the philosophy, 
and the literature of the Irish Daily News. 

•The New Republic ; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. By W. H.Mallocr. Post 8vo, cloth hmp, iss. 6d. 
The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Positivism on an Island. By 
W. H. Mallock. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ts. 6d. ^ 

Poems. By W. H. Mallock. Small 4to, bound in parchment, 8 j. 
A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. By W. H. Mallqck. 

Second Ediiiou, with a Preface. Two Vols., crown 8vo, 2 ij. 
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Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by : 

In the Ardennes. By Katharine S. Macquoib. With 

50 fine Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. XImform with ** Pictures 
and Legends. Square 8vO| cloth extra, xoi; Sd, 

“ This is Another of Mrs. Macquoid* s pleasant books of iremel^fullof laeful 
information^ of picturesque descriptions of scenery^ and of quaint iraditums 
respecting the various monuments and ruins which she encounters in her 
tour. To such of our readers nr are already thinking about the 
koHday, we stronger recommend the perusal of Mrs. Macquoid* s experiences* 
The book is well mustrated by Mr, Thomas a. Graphic. 

Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By 

Katharinb S. Macquoid. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas IL 
Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, lor. (d. 

Through Normandy. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

90 Illustrations by T. k. Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 75, ^d, 

** One of the few hooks which can he read as a piece of literature t whilst at 
the same time handy in tke knapsack,**— Quarterly Rsyiaw. 

Through Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

numerous Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Sq. 8vo, cloth extra, qs. lid. 

** The pleasant companionship which Mrs. Macquoid offers^ while wander^' 
ingfrom one point of interest to another ^ seems to throw a renewed cha>m 
around each oft-depicted scene** — Morning Post, 

Mark Twain’s Works : 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 
throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, qs. td. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. With 

100 1 Ilustratious. Small 8vo, cloth extra, qs. Id. Cheap Edition, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innooents 

Anr(w(l, ;iud The New Pilgiim’s Progress. By Mark Twain. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2 S, 

An Idle Exoursion, and other Sketches. By Mark Twain. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Prince and the Pauper. By Mark Twain. With nearly 

200 IllusUMtions, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, qs. td. Uniform with “ A Tramp 
Abro.id.” \Jn the press. 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New Pi]<jnm’s Progress ; 
IJeing some Account of the .Steamship “ Quaker City’s ” Pleasure Excursion 
to Europe .and the Holy Land, with descnplioris of Countries, Nations, 
Incidents, and Adventures, as they appeared to the Author. With aj^ 
liliistratioiis. J 5 y Mark Twain. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, yr. 6</. Uniform 
with “ A Tramp Abioad.” 

A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. With 314 lUustratioiis. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, qs. (d, 

** The fun and tenderness of the conception^ of which no living man hut 
Mark Twain is capable, its grace and fantasy afd slyness, the wonderful 
feeling for animals that is manifest in every line^ make of all this episode of 
Jim Baker and his jays a piece oj work that is not only delightful at mere 
reading, hut also of a high degree of merit as literature, . . , The booh is 
full of good things, and contains passages and episodes that are equal to the 
funniest of those that have gone Athen-eum, 



SOOirS PITBLISHED BY 


i8 


Crown 8vo, doth extmi with lllustrationsi 6d, 

Madre Natura v. Tlie Moloch of Fashion. 

By Luke Ltmnsr. With 3^ Illustrations by the Author. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged, 

Handsomely printed in facsimile, price $s, 

Ms^na Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by a feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, as, 6d, per volume. 

Mayfair Library, The : 

The Now Republic. By W. H. 1 Original Flays by W, S. Gil- 


Mal].Ock. 

The New Paul and Virginia. 

By W. H. Mallock. 

The True History of Joshua 
Davidson. By E. Lvnn Linton. 
OldStoriesRe-told. ByWALTKR 
Thornbury. 

Thoreau : His Life and Alms. 
By H. A. Page. 

By Stream and Sea. By Wil- 

UAM Senior. 

Jeax d’Bsprii Edited by Henry 
S. Leigh. 

Funiatia. By the Hon. Hugh 

Rowley, 

More Punlana, By the Hon. 
Hugh Rowley. 

Puck on Pegasus. By K. 

Cholmondeley-Pennell, 

The Speeches of Charles 

Dickens. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 

H. Cholmowdeley-Pennei.l, 

Gastronomy as a Pine Art. By 
Brillat-Savarin. 

The Philosophy of Haod- 
writini;. By Don Felix dk Sala- 
manca- 

Curiosities of Criticism. By 

Henry J. Jenning?;. 

Literary E^lvolitles, Fancies, 
Follies, Frolics. By W. T- Dobson. 
pencil and Palette. By Robert 
Kempt. 

Latter-Day Lyrics. Edited by 
W. Davenport Adams. 


BERT. First Series. Containing: 
The Wicked World— Pygmalion and 
Galatea — Charity — The Princess — 
The Palace of Truth — 'J'rial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gil- 

rsEKT. Skconu Series. Containing: 
Broken Hearts — Kngaged — Sweet- 
hearts — Dan’l Druoc — Gretchen— 
Tom Cobb -The Sorcerer— H.M.S. 
Pinafore — The ’f'irates of Pe tance. 

Carols ol Coc ^ayne. Ry l]rR^?’^Y 
S. Leigh 

I The Book of Clerical Aneo- 

I clotc'^. PyjAC'-n l-AKWOOD. 

! The Agony Column of ‘ The 

! Times," from 1800 to 1870. Edited, 
I With an IntroduLtior, by Alice Clay 

! The Cupboard Papers. By 
• Fjn-Bbc. 

Pastime? and Players. By 
IvOLKra' Malukkgor. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A 

Poivdar Abride;ment of “ Burton’s 
Anatomy of Mei.incholy.” 

, Quips and Quiddities. Selected 
[ by W. Davknuort Adams. 

; Leaves from a Naturalist’s 
! Mote-Bouk. By Andkkw Wilson, 
, I' K.S.K, 

I The Autocrat of the Break- 

^ f.i-^t-Tahlc. By Oi-iviiR Wendell 
Hoi MRS. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson. 

Balzac's “Com^die Humaine ” 

and its Author. With Translations 
by H H. Walker. 


\* Other Volumes are in preparation. 
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Small 8 vo, cbth limp, with Illustrations, ar. 

Miller’s Physiology for the Toung; 

Or, The House of Life ; Human Physiology, with its Applications to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading, 
With numerous Illustrations, By Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. 

"An admiraJblt inirodttcHon to a subject tuhick all who value health and 
life should have at their fingers* endsf'^JLzw)^ 


Milton (J. L.), Works by: 

The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise Set of Rules for the 
Management of the Skin; with Directions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Paths, 
&c. By J. L. MitTON, Senior Surgeon to St, John’s Hospital. Siiiail 
8 vo, xr. ; cloth extra, is. td. 

The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. Small Svo, is, ; clotli extra, 

IS. td. 

Square Svo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. Comyns Carr. Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 

A df'Vghtful book, of a. kind which is far too rare. If anyone wants to really 
know the North Italian foV we can honestly advise him to omit ihe journey ^ and 
read Mrs. Carres pages inttUad. , . Description with Mrs, Carr %s a real gift. . 
li IS rarely that a book is so happily fZ/wr/rnir.-f.’*— C ontbmpoharv Rbvibw. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A NEW NOVEL BY OUIDA. 

Th^; Title of wh,cli will shortly be anncninceJ, vobv,, crown 8vo. 

SOMETHING IN THE CITY. 

By OEOTtGi* Viror'^TLS Sai.a. 3 vols. ciown 8vo. 

GOD AND THE MAN. 

I’.y Roj!h.Rr III CH vnax. Author of “ 'J’lie Shiclow of the Sword,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 1 ) VO. Wuli n lll.iiilrauons b> Fki:1i, IIaan'aku. 

THE COMET OF A SEASON. 

By JcrsTiN McCakthv, M.P., Author of “Miss .Misanthrope/* 3 vols., 
crown Svo. 

JOSEPH’S COAT. 

By David Ciiui^Tir Mdrrav, Author of “A Life’s Atonement,” &c. With 
12 Illustrutions by Kkkd. Bakn'akd. 

PRINCE SARONI’S WIFE, and other Stories. 

By Julian Hawtuornk. 5 vols., crown Svo. 

A HEART’S PROBLEM. 

By Charles GinnoN, Author of ” Robin Gray,” &c, 3 vols. crown Bvo, 

THE BRIDE’S PAS^. 

By Sarah TVtlek, a vols., crown 8vo. 
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ao 


Crown 8vo; cloth extra* with Vignette Portraits* price 6 i* per Voh 


Old DramatistSi The: 

Ben Joneon’e Works. 

With Notes* Critical and Explanatory* 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wil* 
LIAM Gi?FpRD. Edited by Colonel 
Cunrinoham. Three Vols. 

Ohaptnan's Works. 

Now First Collected. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete* including the doubtful ones; 
Vol. 11. the Poems and Minor Trans- 
lations, with an Introductory Essay 


by ALOBRNON CHARLB3 SWINBURNB. 
Vol. Ill, the Translations of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 

Marlowe’s Works. 

Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Col. 
Cunningham. One Vol. 

Massinger’s Plays. 

From the Text of William Gifford. 
With the addition of the Tragedy of 
“Believe as you List.’* Edited by 
Col. Cunningham. One Vol. 


O’Shaughnessy (Arthur) Works by: 

Songs of a Worker. By Arthur O’Siiaughxessy. Fcap. 

Bvo, doth extra, 7^. 6d. 

Music and Moonlight. By Arthur O’Siiaughnes.sv. Fcap. 

Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

^ Lays of France. By Arthur O’Shaughnessy. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra, los. 6d, 


Crown Svo, red cloth extra, 51. each, 

Onida’s Novels.— Library Edition. 


/H^d in Bondage. By Ouida. 
Strathmore. By Ouida. 

/ Ohandos. By Ouida. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 
, Idalia. By Ouida. 

Oeoil Oastlemaine. By Ouida. 
Trlootrin. By Ouif)A. 

/ Pnck. By Ouida, 

^ Polle FArine. By Ouida. 
Dog of Flanders, By Ouida. 


Pasoarel. By Ouida, 

Two Wooden Shoes. By Oitida. 
Slgna. By Ouida. 

In a Winter City. By Ouida. 
Ariadne. By Ouida. 

yFriendshlp. By Ouida. 

'Moths. By Ouida. 

Pipistrelle. By Ouida. 

A Village Commune. By Ouida. 


Also a Cheap Edition of all but the last two* post Svo* illustrated 
boards, as, each. 


Post Svo, cloth limp, is. 6d. 

Parliamentary Procedure, A Popular Hand* 

book of. By Henry W. Lucy. 

Large 410, doth extra, gilt, beautifully Illustrated, 31J. 6d. 

Pastoral Days; 

Or, Memories of a New England Year. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 
With 76 Illustrations in the highest style of Wood Engraving. 

“ The volume contains a prose poem^ with illustrations in the shape of wood 
ingravin^s more beautiful than it can well enter into the hearts of most men to 
iwerrW. '“S cotsman. 
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Library Editions, mostly Illustrated, crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 3 ;* 6d. each* 

Piccadilly Novels, The. 


I9a)iular ^tar^iET hs 
Maid, Wife, or Widow P By 

Mrs. Alexander. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. By 
W. Besant and James Rick. 

My liittle Girl. By W. Besant 
and James Rick. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By 
W. Besant and James Rice 
This Son of Vrtjcan. By W. 

Besant and James kite*.. 

With Harp and CroTm. By W. 

Bilsant and James Rice, 

The Golden Butter tiy. By W. 

Bezant and James Rick. 

By Celia’s Arbour. By W. 

Besant and James Rick. 

The Monks of Theloma. By 

W. liKS'VNr and James Kick. 

’Twaa in Trafalgar’s Bay. By 

W. Bhsant .and James Kici I 

The Seamy Side, r*y Walter 
Besant an>l James RIwL, 

Antonina. By VV ilri e Collins. 
Basil. By Wilkie Collins* 
Hide and Seek. W. Collins. 
The Bead Secret. W. Collins, i 
Queen of Hearts. \V. Colli . 
My Miscellanies. W. Collins. 1 
The Woman in White. By I 
Wilkie Collins. i 

The Moonstone. W. Collins. 
Man and Wife. W. Collins. 
Poor Miss Finch. W. Collins. 
Mias or Mrs. ? By W. Collins. 
The New Magdalen. ByWiLKiK 
Collins, 

The Frozen Deep. W. Collins. 
The Law and the Lady. By 

WiLKiK Collins. 

The Two Destinies. By Wilkie 
Collins. 

The Haunted Hotel. ByWiLKiK 

Collins. 

The Fallen Leaves. By Wilkie 

Collins. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. W. Collins. 
Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. H, 
Lovett Cameron. « 


tie lutljurk* 

Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. 
Lovett Cameron. 

Felicia. M. Betncam-Edwards. 
Olympia. By R. E. Francillon. 
The Capel Girls. By Edward 

Garrett. 

Robin Gray. Charles Gibbon, 
For Lack of Gold. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

In Love and War., By Charles 

Gibbon. 

What will the World Say P By 

Charles Cibbon. 

For the King. Charles Gibbon. 
In Honour Bound, By Charles 

Gibbon. 

Queen of the Meadow. By 

Charles Gibbon. 

In Pastures Green. By Charles 
Gibbon. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Hardy. 

Garth. By Julian Hawthorne, 
Ellice Quentin. By Julian 

Hawtiiounic. 

Thornicrofts Model. By Mrs, 

A W. Hunt. 

Fated to be Free. By Jean 

Ingelow. 

Confidence. Henry James, Jun, 
The Queen of Connaught. By 

Harujktt Jay. 

The Dark Colleen. By H. Jay, 
Number Seventeen, By Henry 

Kingsley. 

Oakshott Castle, li. Kingsley, 
Patricia KembalL By E. Lynn 

Linton. 

The Atonement of Learn Dun- 

das. By E. Lvnn Linton. 

The World Well Lost. By E. 
Lynn Linton. 

Under which Lord? By E. 

Lynn Linton. 

With a silken Thread. By E. 

Lynn Linton, 

The Waterdele Neighbours, 
By Justin McCarthy, 
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Piccadilly Novels — continued . 


My JSziemy’s Daughter. By 
Justin McCarthy. 

Llnley EoolUord. By Justin 

McCarthy. 

A Pair Sftxon. J. McCarthy. 
Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin 
McCart^hv* 

Miss Misanthrope. By Justin 
McCarthy. 

Donna Quhtote. J. McCarthy. 
Quaker Cousins. By Agnes 

Macdonell, 

Lost Rose. By Katharine S. 
Macquoid. 

The Evil Eya By Katharine 
S. Macquoid. 

Open ! Sesame ! By Florence 

Marry AT. 

Written in Fire. F. Marry at. 
Touch and Go. By J ean M id* 

DUEMA<%S. 

A Life’s Atonement. By I). 

Christie Murray. 

Whiteiadies. Mrs. Oliphant. 
The Best of Husbands. By 

jAMEi; Fayn. 


I Fallen Fortunes. James Payn. 

■ Halves. By James Payn. 
j Walter’s Word. James Payn. 

: What He Cost Her. J. Payn. 

I Less Black than we’re Painted. 
By James Payn. 

By Proxy. By James Payn. 
Dnder One Roof, James Payn. 
High Spirits. By James Payn. 
Her Mother’s Darling. By Mrs. 
J. H. Riddell. 

Bound to the Wheel. By John 
Saunders. 

Guy Waterman. J. Saunders. 
One Against the World. By 

John Saunders. 

The Lion in the Path. By 

John Saunders. 

The Way We Live Now. By 

Anthony Trollore, 

The American Senator. By 

Anthony Trollops, 

; Diamond Cut Diamond. By 

T. A. Trollope, 


SBiy VO BUMP . OF “ TIIK PICCADILLY NOV ELS P 


Put Yonrself in his Place. By 
Chari. fes Rbadk. 

A Confidential Agent. By 
James Favn. Withia Ilhistrations. 
The Violin -PL'iyer. By BrRTiiA 

Thomas, 

Queen Gophetua. By R. E, 
Frakcillon. 

The Leaden Casket. By Mrs. 
.-\l I'KRD III ST, 

Carlyon’a Vear. By J. Payn. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant, and 

oti'.cr Stones. Ry WAi.TrJf Blsant 
and James Bice. 

A Child of Nature. By KorKRT 

Buchanan. 

Cressida. By Bertha T homas. 
From Exile. By James Payn. 


Sebastian Strome. By J Umax 
Hawthorne. 

The Black Robe. By Wilkie 
On L»Ns. 

Archie Lovell. By M rs. A x x j k 
F.dwardh.s. 

“My Love!” By K, Lynn 
Linton. 

Lost Sir Massingberd By | \ Ni es 
Favn. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet, l^y 
Walter F.r^ant and James Kh 'c 
Proud. Maisie. By Bkkijja 
Thom 

The Two Dreamers. By John 

Salndkhs. 

What She Came through. By 

S V1:AH 'rVTLi-K. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 j. 

Planche.— Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 

By J. R* Planche. Edited, with an Introduction, by his Daughter, 
Mrs. Mackakness. 
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Post 8vo, lUostrated boards, at. each. 

Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 

CWxLKXB Collins’ Novels and Bbsant and Rice's Novels may also be had in 
cloth limp at at. 6d. too, tht Piccadilly Novels, for Libraiy SdiHmul 


Oonfidences. Hamilton A iDt , 
Oarr of Oarrlyon. H, Air)£. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow P By 

Mrs. Alexander. 

Ready-Money Mortlboy. By 

Walter BbsaNT and Jambs Rice. 
With Harp and Crown. By 
Walter Besant and James Rice. 
Th?R Son of Vuloan. By W. 

Bksant and Jambs Ricr. 

My Little Girl. By the same. 
The Case of Mr. Luoraft. By 

Walter Bksant and James Rice. 

The Golden Butterhy. By W. 

Bbsaut and Jambs Rice. 

By Celia’s Ajrbour. By Walter 
Bksant and Jame.*? Rick. 

The Monks of Thelema. By 
Walter Besant and James Rice. 
’Twas in Tralalgar’s Bay. By 
Walter Besant and James Rice. 
Seamy Side. Bksant and Rice, 
Orantley Grange. By Shelsley 
Beauchamp. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. By 
Bret Harte. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
By Bret Hartk. 

Gabriel Conroy. Bret Harte. 
Surly Tim. By F. E. Burnkti\ 
Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. L. 
Camekon. 

Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. 
Lovett Cameron. 

The Cure of Souls. By Mac- 

LARKN COBPAN. 

The Bar Sinister. By C, 

Allston Collins. 

Antonina. By W ilkie Collins. 
Basil. By Wilkie Collins. 
Hide and Seek. W. Collins, 
The Dead Secret. W. Collins. 
Queen of Hearts. W, Collins. 
My Miscellanies. W. Collins. 
Woman In White. W. Collins. 
The Moonstone. W. Collins. 


Man and Wife. W. Collins. 
Poor Miss Fineh. W. Collins. 
Miss or Mrs. p W. Collins. 
New Magdalen. W. Collins. 
The Frosen Deep. W. Collins, 
Law and the Lady. W.Collins. 
Two Destinies. W. CoixiNS. 
Haunted. Hotel. „W, Collins. 
Fallen Leaves. By W.Collins. 
Leo. By Dutton Cook. 

A Point of Honour. By Mrs. 
Annie Edwarde*;. 

ArchieLovell. MrsA.EDWAROES 
Felicia. M, Betham-Edwari>S- 
Roxy. By Edward Eggleston. 
Polly. By Percy Fit/^gerald. 
Bella Donna. P. Frj zGERALD. 
Never E’orgotten. Fitzgerald, 
The Second Mre. Tillotson. By 

Pr.Rcv Fitzgerald. 

Seventy-FiveBrookeStreet. By 

Percy Fitzclkald, 

Filthy Lucre. By Albany db 

Fonblanquk- 

Olympia. By R. E, Francillon. 
The Capel Girls. By Edward 

Garrett. 

Robin Gray. BvCiias, Ghibon, 
For Lack of Gold C. Gibbon, 
What will the World Say P By 

Charles Gibbon. 

In Honour Bound. C. (Vibbon. 
The Dead Heart. By C. Gi iibon. 
In Love and War. C. Gibbon. 
For the King. By C. GibBun. 
Queen of the Meadow. By 
Charles Gibbon. 

Dick Temple. By James 

Greenwood. 

Every-day Papers. By Andrew 

Halliday. 

Paul Wynter'a Sacrifice. By 
Lady Duffus Hardy. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

Ey Thomas Hardy, • 
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Popular Novels— 

ORrth. By Julian Hawthorne. 
OoldeB Heart By Tom Hood. 
TheHunchbaok ofKotreBame. 

By Victor Hugo. 

Thomifflpo^'s ModeL By Mrs. 
Alf:<±,o Hunt. 

Fated to be Free. By Jean 

Imgblow. 

Oonfldenoe. By Henry James, 
Juu. 

The Queen of Connaught. By 
Harriett Jay. 

The Bark Colleen. By IT. Jay. 
Number Seventeen. By Henry 
Kingsley. 

Oakshott Castle. H. Kingsley. 
Patricia Kemball. By E. Lynn 
Linton. 

LeamDundas. E.T.ynnLinton. 
The World Well Lost. By E. 
„Lvnn Linton. 

Under which Lord P By E. 
Lynn Linton. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

By Justin McCarthy. 
DearLadyUlBdain. By the same. 
My Enemy's Daughter. By 
Justin McCarthy. 

A Fair Sazon. J, McCarthy, 
Llnley Roohford. McCarthy. 
Miss Misanthrope. McCarthy. 
Donna Quixote. J. McCarthy. 
The Evil Eye. By Katharine 
S. Macquoid. 

Lost Bose, K. S. Macquoid. 
^penl Sesame I By Florence 

MarrVat. 

Harvest of Wild Oats. By 
Florence Maury at. 

A Little Stepson. F. Marry at. 
Fighting the Air. F. Marry at. 
Touch and Go. By Jkan 

Middlemass. 

Mr. Dorillion. J. Middlemass. 
Whiteladies. ByMrs.OupiiANT. 
Held in Bondage. By Ouida. 
Strathmore. By Ouida, 
Chandos. By Ouida. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida, 
Idalia. By Ouida. 


Ceoil Oastlemalne. By Ouida. 
Triootrin. By Ouida. 

Puck. By Ouida. 

FoUe Farlno. By Ouida. 

A Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 
Pasoarel. By Ouida. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. By 
Slgna. By Ouida. [Ouida. 
In a Winter City. By Ouida. 
Ariadne- By Ouida. 
Friendship. By Ouida. 

Moths. By Ouida. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. J. Pavn, 
A Perfect Treasure, j. Payn. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. By J. Payn. 
Murphy’s Master. By *J. Payn, 
A County Family. By J. Payn, 
At Her Mercy. By 1 . Payn. 
AWoman’aVengeance. J. 1’ayn. 
Cecil’s Tryst By James Pavn, 
The Clyffards of Clyffe. J.Payn. 
Family Scapegrace. J. Payn. 
The Foster Brothers J. Pa\'n. 
Found Dead. By James Pavn 
Gwendoline’sHarvest. J. Pavn. 
Humorous Stories. J. Payn. 
Like Father, Like Son. J.Payn. 
A Marine Residence, J. Pwn. 
Married Beneath Him. J . Pa v n. 
Mirk Abbey, i^y James Pavn. 
Not Wooed, but Won. J. Payn. 
Two Hur.jred Pounds Reward. 
By James n. 

Best of Husbands# By J . Payn. 
Walter’s Word. ByJ. Pay^n. 
Halves. By James Payn. 
Fallen Fortunes. By J. Payn. 
What He Cost Her. J. Payn. 
Less Black than Wo’re Fainted. 
By James Payn. 

By Proxy. By James Pavn, 
Under One Roof. By J. Payn. 
High Spirits. By Ja!s. Payn. 
Paul Ferroll. 

Why P.Ferroll Killed his Wife. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
By Edgar A. Fob. 
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Popular Noyms-^oniinued. 
Put Yourself in Ills Place. By 
Charles Reads. 

Her Mother’s Oarllng. By Mrs. 

J. H. Riddell. 

GhasUght and Daylight. By 

George Augustus Sala. 

Bound to the Wheel. By John 

Saunders. 

Guy Waterman. J. Saunders. 
One Against the World. By 

John Saunders. 

The Lion In the Path. By John 

and Katherine Saunders. 

A Match in the Dark. By A. 

Sketch LEY. 


Tales for the Marines. By 

Walter Tiiornbury. 

The Way wo Live Kow. By 
Anthony Trollovb. 

The American Senator. Ditto. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. Ditto. 
A Pleasure Trip in Europe. 

By Mark Twain. 

Tom Sawyer. ByMARKTWAiN. 
An Idle Excursion. M. Twain. 
Sabina. By Lady Wood. 
Castaway. By Edmund Yates. 
Forlorn Hope. Edmund Yates. 
LandatLast. Edmund Yates. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, is. each. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret Harte. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Harte. 

Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. By the Author of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s." 
Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of “ That I.ass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Pretty Polly Pemberton, By Author of “ That Lass o’ LowrieW* 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. Pirkis. 

The Professor’s Wif e. By Leonard Graham. 

t'rown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Payn.— Some Private Views. 

Being Essays coritribated to The Nineteenth Century and to The 
Times. By jAMJiJS Payn. Author of " Hjgh Spirus, ’ “ By Proxy," 

Lost Si r Mas singb erd," ike [Near/y ready. 

Two Vols. hvu, clotn extra, with Portraits, loi. 6d. 

Platarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the C^eeh, iVhh Notes, Critical and Historical* and a 

Life of Plutarch, byJOHN and Wil liam Langhornb. * 

Cro^ 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and lUustratJons, yj. 

Poe’s Choice Prose and Poetical V/orks. 

With Baudelaire’s “ Essav." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7J. 6d. 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 

By James A. Farrer. 

Small 8^0, cloth extra, with 130 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Prince of Argolis, The : 

A Story of the Old Greek Faiiy Time^ ^y T- Moyr Smit h. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d* 

Pursuivant of Arms, The ; 

or, Heraldry founded uoon Facts. By J. R. PLANriiB, Somer^t 
Herald. With Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illustrations. 
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Proctor's (R. A.) Works; 

Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps for Every Night in the 
Year, Drawinj^s of the Constellations, &c. By Richard A. Puoctoh. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6r. 

Familiar Science Studies. By Richard A. Proctok. Crown 

8 VO, cloth extra, 75. ^d, [jn th* press ^ 

Saturn and its System. By Richard A. Proctor. New and 

\evised Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, los. Cd. [/« preparation. 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By Rich. A. Proctor, 

Author of ** Other Wprlds than Ours,*‘ &c. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6x. 

PW.sant Ways In Science. ByR. A, Proctor, Cr.8vo,clex.6j, 
Roiigli Ways made Smooth : A Series of Familiar Essays on 
f Scientific Subjects. By R. A. Proctor. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 

Our Place among Infinities : A Senes of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us. By 
Richard A. Proctor. Crown Svo, doth extra, 6j. 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series of^ Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown Svo, cloth, 6r. 

Wages and Wants of Science Workers. By Richard A. 

Proctor. Crown 8vo, w. td. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6rf. 

Rabelais’ Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with varionim Notes, and 
numerous characteristic ^lusjxations by GusTA^^ Dore. ^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 71. 6rf. 

Rambosson’s Popular Astronomy. 

By J. RAMBOSSON, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by C. B. Pitman. Profusely Illustrated^ 

Second Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, 1,200 pages, half-roxburgbc, xat. Cd. 

Reader’s Handbook (The) of Allusions, Re- 

ierences, Plots, and Stories. By the Rev. Dr^r< wer. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6 s. 

Richardson’s (Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 

and other Papers. By Benjamin Ward Pichardson, M.D., tkc. 

Rimmer (Alfred), Works by : 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 50 Illustrations. By 
Alfred Rimmer- Square Svo, <.ioth extra, gilt, 10.;. 6<i. 

Eambles Round Eton and Harrow. By Alfred Rimmfk. 

With 50 Illustrations by the Author. Square Svo, cloth gilt, roi. 6d. 

About England with Dickens. With Illustrations by Ali^rkj; 
Rimmer and C. A. Vanderhoof, Sq, Svo, cloth gilt, lor. 6d. \In the prese. 

Handsomely printed, price 51. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D. 1066^7, 
With the principaH Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 
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Two Vols., large*4to, profusely Illustrated, half-morocco, jfa x6j, 

Rowlandson, the Caricaturist. 

A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals. By 
Joseph Gsego. Author of ‘‘James Gillray.the Caricaturist ; his Life, 
works, and Times." 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely IliiL'^traied, 4s. 61/, each, 

“ Secret Out” Series, The. 


The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury; 
or, Complete Art of Making Fire- 
works. By Thomas Kentish. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

The Art of Amusing : 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By 
Frank Bellkw. 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 

Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of Hand. 
Edited by W.H.Chkmhr. 200 Illusts. 

The Merry Circle: 

A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. By Clara B rllbw. 
Many Illustrations. 


Magician’s Own Book : 

Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, Ac. All 
from Actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Crembr. boo Illustrations. 
Magic No Mystery : 

Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, ftc., 
with fully descriptive Directions ; the 
Art of Secret Writing ; Training of 
Peiforming Animals, Ac, Coloured 
Frontispiece and many IllustratkonK, 

The Secret Out : 

OncThnnii..vod[ Tricks with Cards, and 
other Kecreatioas ; with Fntei'tauiing 
Experiments in Drawinsj-rao.n or 
“White Magic.'* By W. H. Cvbmbr. 
300 Engravings. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Senior’s Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 

An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New 2 ^alan(l. Ky Wilham 
Senior {“Red Spiuner"), Author of " By Stream and Sei." 


Shakespeare : 

Shaiespe^-re, The First Polio. Mr. William Shakespeare’s 

Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published accordirg to the true 
Originall Copies. London, Vnnuid by Isaac Iaggauo ami Ko, Blount, 
1623.— A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in re hiced facsiipile 
by a photographic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every deuiU 
Small Hvo, half-Roxbitrghe, ys. (id, 

Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 
and black, in small Imt very clear type. With engraved facsimile of 
Drokshout*s Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6 d, 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales from Shakespeare. By 
Charles and Mary Lamb. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain, by J. Moyr Smith. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, xos, 6 d, 

Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 
350 Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the Plays and Poems of 
Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By Alfred Roffh. 40, half-Koxburghe, 7*. 

Shakespeare, A Study of. By Algernon Charles Swin* 

burns. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Sr. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with lo full-page Tinted Illustrations, 71. 6.f. 

Sheridan’s Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collection of Sheridaniana. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with 100 Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Signboards ; 

7 'heir History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
meters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden Hotten. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 6s, 6d, 

Slang Dictionary, The : 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An Entirely New 
Edition , revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, ar. 6d, 

Smoker’s Text - Boo k, Th e. B y j. Hamer, F.R.S.L. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 5^, 

Spalding’s Elizabethan Demonology : 

An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
• the Powers possessed by them. By T. Alfred Spalding, Ll^.B. 

Crown 4to, uniform with “Chaucer for Children/' with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, lor. 6d, 

Spenser for Children. 

ByM, H . Towry. Illustrations in Colours by Walter J. M orga v. 
A New Edition, small crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s. 

Staunton —Laws and Practice of Chess ; 

Together with an Analysis of the Openings, and a Treatise on End 
Games. B y Ho ward Stauni on. Edit ed by RoniiK r B. Worm a uk 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs, 

Stedman’s Victorian Poets: 

Critical Essays. B y Edmund Cla rence Stedman. 

Post 8vo, doth extra, y. 

Stories about Number Nip, 

The Spirit of the Giant Mountains. Retold for Children, by Walteb 
Grahame, W ith Illu strations by J . Moy r Smith. 

Two Vols., down 8vo, cloth extra, 21J. 

Stories from the State Papers. 

By Alex. Charles Ewald, F.S.A., Author of “The Life of Prince 
Charles Stuart," & c. With a n Ai^type Facsimile. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits and Illustrations, 24^. 

Strahan.— Twenty Years of a Publisher’s 

Life. By Alexander Strahan. [/« press. 
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Crown 8 vo. cloth extra, with Illustrations, 71 . 6d. 

Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England ; including the Rural and Doniesiic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With );40 

Illustrations. Edited by William Honb. 

Crown 8 vo, with a Map of Suburban London, cloth extra, yj. 65] 

Suburban Homes (The) of London : 

A Residential Guide to Favourite London Localities, their Society , 
Celebrities, apd Associations. With Notes on their Rental, Rates, 
and House Accommodation. 


Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 6d, 


Swift’s Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse, With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original E dition of **Gulliver*s Trav els.*' 

Swinburne’s Works : 


The Queen Mother and Rosa- 

mond. Fcap. 8vo, 5 J. 

Atalanta in Calydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6#. 

Ohastelard. 

A Tragedy. Crown j •*>, 

Poems and Ballads. 

First Series. Fcap. 8vo, gj. Also 
in crown 8vo, at .same price. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Second Series. Fcap. 8vo, gr. Also 
in crown 8to, at same price. 

Notes on ** Poems and Bal- 

lads.” 8vo, It, 

William Blake : 

A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, its. 

Songs before Sunrise. 

Crown 8vo, xor. 6d. 


Bothwell : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, xzr. td, 
George Chapman: 

An Essay. Crown 8vo, 7 J. 

Songs of Two Nations. , 

Crown 8vo, 6r. 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown 8 VO, X3«* 

EreohtheuB : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

Note of an Ei^lish RepubUoan 

on the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, tt, 

A Note on Charlotte Bront^ 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. 

Crown 8vo, 8x. 

Songs of the Springtides. Cr, 

8vo, 6s, 

Studies In Song. 

Crown 8vo, js. 

8vo, cloth extra, Px. 

By Algernon Charles 

[Af f/fg ^nrxx. 


NEW DRAMA,— 
Mary Stuart ; A Tragedy, in Five Acts. 

SWINBITKNE. 


Demy 8 vo, cloth extra. Illustrated, 21 J, 

Sword, The Book of the : 

Being a History of the Sword, and its Use, in all Times and In all 
Countries. By Captain Richard Burton. With numerous lUustra- 

tions. [/« prefaraHon, 

Medium 8 vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 61, 

Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours, 

in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and In Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson'S droll page nhistia- 
tions, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. HoTTBN. 
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Four Vols. small Svo^ cloth boards, 30;. 

Taine’s History of English Literature. 

Translated by Henry Van Laun. 

%• Also a P OPOL AR Edition, in Two Vols. crown 8vo, clo th e xtra, 15^ 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6;. 

Tales of Old Thnle. 

Collected and Il lus trated b y J. Mo y r Smith , 

One Vol. crown 8vo, doth extra, ys, 6ci. 

Taylor’s (Tom) Historical Dramas; 

Clancarty,” "Jeanne Dare,” " 'Twixt Axe and Crown/' "ITje Fool’s 
Revenge," “ Arkwright's Wife," ** Anne Boleyn," " Plot and Passion." 
\* The Rays may also b^had separately, at Is. each. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 
Illustrations, yr. 6d. 

Thaokerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
William Makepeace Thackbkay, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, facsimiled from 
Mr. Thackeray^s Original D rawin gs. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illu^.crations, ys. 6d, 

Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan CuNNiNrj- 
HAM, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

C’‘Own 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, ys. 6(/. 

Thorabury’s (Walter) Haunted London. 

A New Edition, Edited by B^dward Walford, M.A., with numerpus 
Illustrations by B". W . Fair holt. I**.S.A. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ys, 

Timbs’ Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelrics, and Taverns. 
By JOHN Timbs, F,S.A. With imn'crous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ys, 6</. 

Timbs’ English Eccentrics and Ecoentrici- 

ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical FoIks, Men of Letters, &c. By John Timbs, 
F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations* 

Demy 8vo, doth extra, 14,?. 

Torrens’ The Marquess Wellesley, 

Architect of Empire, An Historic Portrait. Forming VoL /, Pro- 
Consul and Tribune; Wellesley and O’Connell: Historic 
Portraits* By W. M. Torrens, M.P. In Two Vols. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with lllusttations, gs. 

Tunis: the Land and the People. 

By Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg. With many fine full-page lUustra" 

tions. - ^ {/« 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 

Turner’s ( J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence: 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and feUcw- 
Academicians. By Walter Thornbury. A New Edition, cash 
siderably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, facsimiled 

_ fro m T ii mer*s original Drawings, 

Two Vols,, crown 8vo, doth extra, with Map and Ground- Plans, 141. 

Walcott’s Chnrch Work and Life in English 

Minsters; and the English Student's Monasticon. By the Rev. 

* Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, 75. 6 d, 

Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler: 

or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation : being a Discourse ofKlvers, 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton, with Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. _ _ _ 

The Twenty-second Annual Edition, for 1881, cloth, full gilt, 50A 

Walford’s County Families of the United 

Kingdom. % Edward Walpord, M. A. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marria^, Education, &c., of more than za,ooo 
distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, 
the Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Ad- 
dresses, Clubs, &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra,, 3J. 6 ( 1 , per volume. 

Wanderer’s Library, The: 


Merrie England In tbe Olden 
Time. By Gkougi: Daniel. With 
Illustrations by Robt. Ckuiksiiank. 
The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By Thomas Fkost. 
The Wilds of London. By 

James Greenwood, 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings ; 

Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Charles Hindley. With Illusis. 

OircuB Life and Circus Oelebri- 

ties. By Thomas Frost, 

The Lives of the Oonjiir(jr8. 

By Thomas Frost. 

The Life and Adventures of a 

Gieap Jack. By One of the Frater- 
nity. Edited by Charles Hinz^lev. 
The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacob Larwood'. Wkh Illupts. 


Low-Life Deeps. An Account 

of the Strange Fish to be found there. 
By James Greenwood, 

Seven Generations of Execu- 
tioners ; Memoirs of the Sanson 
Family 1(1688 to 1847). Edited by 
Henry Sanson. 

The World Behind the Scenes. 

By Percy Fitzgerald. 

London Characters . By Hen ry 

MaYhew. Illustrated. 

The Genlsd Showman: Life 

and Adventures of Artemus Ward. 
By E. P. Kingston. Frontispiece. 

Wanderings in Patagonia ; or, 

Life among theiOstrich Hunters. By 
Julius Beerrohm. Illustrated. 

Summer Cruising in the South 
Seas. By Charles Warren StoD- 
DARD. lUustratea by. W allis Mac- 

KAY. 




fmusffMS by chatto &• windvs. 


^ pisMtid on pnper to imiKde thO Otiginal* ad in. by 14 in., aj« 

to Sxeoato Gbarles 1. 

, „ WkOii FtoMatKO 0^ Itiia impontant Doenmentp with the ^ifty-nlne 

Hagidto. and ooriesponding S eals. 


S ipimod on peeper to imitate the Original MS., ^ce as, 

to Exieoato Mary Qaeea or Scots. 

, ioctnduig the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and a 

or ^e Great 

Cf^Mt dvo, cloth Ump, nrith numerous Illustrations, 4s, fid, 

Wostr<lf|>*s Handbook of Pottery and Porce* 

lain ; fiistoiy of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By Hoddek 
M. WestjROPp. With numerous Illustrations, and a List of Marks. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2j. (id. 

What shall my Son be P 

Hints for Parents on the Choice of a Profession or Trade for their 
Sons. By Fr ancis Davisnant , M. A. _ _ 

Seventh Edition. Square 8vo. w. 

WhisUer v. Bnskin : Art and Art Critics. 

_ A. M ACKEiLt. Whistler. 

A~VJBR~y ffAJVDSOMk''YdlUM£.~LMgc 4to, crotirextrV, 311' 6/ 

White Monntains (The Heart of the) : 

Their Legend and Scenery. By Samuel Adams Drake. With 
nearly loo Illustrations by W. Hamilton Gibson, Author of 
** Pastoral Days. [Nearly ready. 

Crown Bvo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, as. 6 d, 

Williams’ A Simple Treatise on Heat. 

W, Mattieu Willi A ks, F,R.A.S., F.C.S. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra. Illustrated, 6 s. 

Wooir^ (The) of the Water-Witch : 

A Northern Oddity. By Evan Daldorne. IIIusl by J. Moyr Smith. 
Crown 8vo, half-bound, laj, 6 d. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases : 

A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By 

Buseer Edwards.. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6 d, 

Wri|p:it*S Oaricatnre History of the Georges. 

House of Hanover,) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, 
Biojiddiiteat Window Pictures, &e . By Th omas Wright. M.A ., F.S.A . 

pcdt 8?o, jnlt, with Illustrations, yj. ( 4 , 

WrigbFs History of Oaricatnre and of the 

Gtotekiu^ in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting. By 1 'homas 
jP.S.A, Profusely Ilfusnated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

OOntW AWD COm VttWTSSS. tf9, ST JOHN STREET, K.C. 












